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THE INDIAN ANTiaUARY, 

A JOURNAL OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH. 


VOLUME XXVIII. — 1899. 


THE TOPOGRAPHICAL LIST OP THE BHAGAVATA PURAHA. 

BY EKV. J. E. ABBOTT, B.A. 

I N Voluine XIV. of this Journal, page 319, Dr. Burgess calls attention to the importance of 
scholars preparing geographical lists from the Itilidsas, Furdnas, K6sTias^ and other 
available sources of information, as a means to the better elucidation of the Ancient 
G-eography of India. Following this suggestion Dr. J. B\ Fleet prepared a list of geographical 
names found in the Brihat-'Sanikitd, and published it in this Journal, Yol. XXII. page 169. 

I now give a list of geographical names found in the Blidgavata Purdna, The refei*ences 


are to the Bombay Edition. 

Abhira, a country and people, I. 10, 35 ; 
II. 4, 18. 

Ajanabha ; = commentary says Bb^ratavar- 
sha, XL 2, 24, 

Alaka, a city on Bhuteshagiri, lY. 6, 23. 
Alakananda, a river flowing by Alakii, a name 
for the Ganga, lY. 6, 24 ; XI. 29, 42. 
Ambashtha; a country, X. 83, 23. 

Anartba, or Anarta, a country = Dw^rak^desa, 
com., I. 10, 35; I, 11, 1; IX. 3, 28; 
X. 52, 15 ; X. 53, 6; X. 67, 4; X. 71, 21; 
X. 82, 13 ; X. 86, 20. 

Anarttapuri, a city, the capital of Anartta, = 
Dwaraka, I. 14, 25. 

Andhas ; a river, Y. 19, 18, 

Audhaka; a people, I. 11, 11; I. 14, 25; 
II. 4, 20 ; HI. 3, 25 ; X. 1, 69 ; X. 45, 15; 
X. 80, 11 ; X. 80, 16 ; X, 83, 5 ; XI. 30, 18. 
Andhra, a people, 11. 4, 18 ; IX. 20, 30 ; 
IX. 23, 5. 

Anga ; a country, IX. 23, 5. 

Animishakshetra, a hshetra, called in com. 

Yaisnavakshetra, I. 1, 4, 

Arbuda ; a country, XI. 30, 18. 

Arha, a country, I. 11, 11 ; I. 14^ 25. 

Arna, a country, X. 86, 20. 

Ary&, a river, X. 79, 20- 


Ary ^varta, a country between the Yindhyaand 
the Himalaya monntains,IX. 6, 5 ; IX. 16, 22. 
Asikni ; a river, Y. 19, 18. 

Avanti, a city, X. 45, 31 ; X. 58, 30 ; XI. 
23, 6 ; XI. 23, 31. 

Avartana; a subdivision of Jambudvipa, Y. 
19, 30. 

Avatoda ; a river, Y. 19, 18. 

Ay odhy& ; a city, IX. 8, 19. 

Badari, a sacred place, HI. 4, 4 ; Badarik^sram, 
YII. 11, 6 ; containing Narayan^srama, IX. 
3, 36 ; XI. 29, 41 ; Badaryasrama, III. 4, 
21 ; III. 14, 32 ; X. 52, 4. 

Balhika, a people, X. 82, 26. 

Barbara, a people, IX. 8, 5. 

Barhisbmati, a city in BrahmAvarta, III. 22, 

29 ; III. 22, 32. 

Bhadrasva, a continent, I. 16, 13. 

Bharata, a country, 1. 16, 13 ; Bharatavarsha, 
III. 1, 20; X. 87, 6. 

Bbimarathd, a river, Y. 19, 18; X, 79, 12. 
Bbogavati, a mythical city, I. 11, 31. 

Bhoja, a country and people, I. 11, 11 ; I. 14, 
25 ; III. 1, 29 ; IIL 2, 25 ; Bhojarfija, III. 2, 

30 ; X. 85, 33 ; III. 3, 25 ; X. 1, 35 ; X. 1, 
69 ; X, 80, 11 ; X. 82, 29 j XL 30, JS. 
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Bhojakata, a city, X. 64, 62 ; X. 61, 19 ; X. 61, 
26; X. 61,40. 

Bhrigukaohchlia, a city on tie north bank of 
the Narmada, VIII. 18, 21. 

BMtesagiri, a mountain = Kailas, surrounded 
by the river NandS = GangS, IV .6, 22. 
Bindusaras, a wide expanse of water formed 
by the Sarasvati, III. 21, 36; III. 21, 39; 
Bindusara, III. 26, 6 ; VII. 14, 31 ; X. 78, 19. 
Brabmanadi, a river = Sarasvat!, IX. 16, 23. 
Brahmatirtba, a tirthd, X. 78, 19. 

Brhmfivarta, a country, I. 10, 34; I. 17, 33; 

III. 21, 25 ; Brabm&vartta, III. 22, 28 ; said 
to be between the Sarasvati and Drisba- 
dvatt, IV. 19, 1; V. 4, 10; V. 4. 19; 
V. 6, 28. 

Bribadvana, a forest near Gokula, X. 6, 26 ; 
X. 7, 33. 

Chakra, a Mrtha between Brahmatirtba and 
where Sarasvati flows to the East, X. 78, 19. 
Cbakranadl, a river (= Gan^akl, Com.), V. 
7,10. 

Champapnrl, a city, IX. 8, 1. 

Chandrabb%S, a river, V. 19, 18. 
Chandratukla, a dvtpa, a subdivision of Jam- 
bndvlpa, V. 19, 30. 

Chandravasfe, a river, IV. 28, 35; Chandra- 
vasil, V. 19, 18. 

Charmanvatl, a river, V . 19, 18. 

Chedi, a country, I. 10, 19; VII. 1, 13; 

IX. 22, 6; IX. 24, 2; X. 62, 17; X. 53, 14; 

X. 74, 39; X. 83, 23; XII. 12, 39; Cbaidya, 
name of a king, X. 62, 17 ; X. 62, 25. 

Gbitrakflfa, a mountain, V. 19, 16. 

Dadhimandoda, one of the seven seas, V. 1, 33. 
Dakshinapatha, the region of the south, i. e., 
south of the NarmadA, IX. 2, 41. 

Dan^aka, a country, X. 79, 20. 

DAsa, a fisherman tribe, IX. 22, 20. 

DaA&rba, a country and people, I. 11, II ; 
I. 14, 25; DAAArha, a people. III. 1, 29; 
X. 45, 15 ; X. 47, 44 ; X. 78, 39 ; XI. 30, 18. 
Devagiri, a mountain, V, 19, 16. 

Dbanvan, a country (said to be little watered) 
near Maru, I. 10, 35 ; IX. 4, 22 ; X. 86, 20. 
Dravida, a country, IV. 28, 30 ; VIII. 4, 7 • 
yiII.24,lS; IX. 1,2; X. 79, 13; XL 6,’ 39 ’. 
Drishadvatl, a river, V. 19, 18 ; X. 71, 22, 
Drona, a mountain, V. 19, I6i 
DvaipAjani, a river, X. 79, 20, 


DvAravati, a city in DvAraka, I. 12, 36 ; 
Dvarvati, III. 3, 19 ; X. 59, 36 ; X. 69, 3 ; 
X. 76, 8 ; X. 77, 7 ; X. 79, 29 ; X. 80, 11 ; 
X, 82, 1 ; X. 84, 70 ; X. 86, 62 ; X. 86, 69 ; 
X. 89, 22 ; XI. 2, 1 ; XI. 6, 33 ; XI. 80, 1 ; 
DvArvati, XI. 30, 6 ; XI. 30, 46 ; XII. 12, 60. 
Dv&rakS, a city, I. 11, 24 ; I. 11, 25 ; I. 14, 1 ; 
I. 14, 6 ; X. 52, 5 ; X. 52, 27 ; X. 64, 60 ; 
X. 55, 39 ; X. 56, 4 ; X. 56, 35 ; X. 67, 27 ; 
X. 57, 29 ; X. 57, 30 ; X. 68, 28 ; X. 68, 56 ; 
X. 62, 22 ; X. 66, 3-4 ; X. 66, 23 ; X. 66, 34 ; 

X. 80, 16 ; X. 86, 23 ; X. 86, 3 ; X. 90, 1 ; 

XI. 6, 4; XI. 30, 47; XL 31, 16. 

Dyudhun}, a river, t. e., Ganga, III. 23, 89. 
Dyunadl, a river, i. e., Ganga, III. 6, 1 ; X. 75, 8. 

GajasAvhaya, a city, i. e., Hastinapura, I. 3, 6 ; 
1. 8, 45 ; IV. 31, 30; X. 67, 8 ; Gajavhaya, 
1. 9, 48; 1. 15, 38 ; 1. 17, 44; III. 1, 17, 
IX. 22, 40 ; X. 49, 32 ; X. 68, 16 ; X. 68, 
41 ; X. 75, 39. 

Gandakl, a river, X. 79, 11. 

GandhamAdana, a mountain, IV. 1, 58 ; Brah- 
ma descended upon it, V. 1, 8 ; X. 62, 3. 
Ganga, a river, I. 3, 43 ; I. 4, 10 ; I. 8, 1 ; 
1. 13, 32; 1. 16, 3; 1. 18,3; IV. 2, 36; 

IV. 21, 11 ; VIII. 4, 23; IX. 8, 29; IX. 9, 9 ; 

IX. 15, 3 ; IX. 20, 25 ; IX. 23, 13 ; X. 68, 
42-54; X. 75, 19 ; X. 78, 20. 

GangiidvAra, a country, VI. 2, 39. 

GayA, a city, Jcshetm, X. 79, 11. 

Gayaiiras, a Jcshetra, VII. 14, 30. 

Ghritoda, one of the seven mythical seas 

V. 1, 83. ' 

GodAvail, a river, V. 19, 18. 

GokAmukha, a mountain, V. 19, 16. 

Gokar^a, a ksJietra, X. 79, 19. 

Gokula, a village on the JamnA, X. 2 7- 

X. 5, 32. ’ ’ 

GSmati, a river, V. 19, 18 ; X. 79, 11. 
Govardhana, a mountain, V. 19, 16 • X 11 36 . 

X.13, 29. ’ ’ 

Haihaya, a people, IX. 8, 5; IX. 15, 14; des- 
troyed by Parsharum, IX. 15, 17 ; name of 
their king, IX. 16, 32 ; X. 73, 20. 
HAstinapura, I. 10, 7; 1. 13, 1; founded bv 
Hasti, IX. 21, 20 j X. 49, 1 ; X. 68, 16. 
HimAlaya, a mountain, I. 13, 29. 

Himavat, a mountain, 1. 13, 60. 

I Hflp, a people, 11. 4, 18 ; II. 7. 46 • IX 
1 20,30. 
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Ikshamat!, a river in Knrukshetra, V. 10, 1. 
Ikshurasoda, a mythical sea, V. 1, 33. 

Indrakila, a mountain, V. 19, 16. 

Indraprastha, a city, X. 68, 1 ; X. 68, 12 ; 
X. 73, 33 ; X. 77, 6; XL 30, 48; XL 31, 25. 

Jambfidvipa, I. 12, 5 ; V. 2, 1 ; V. 19, 29 ; 
V. 20, 2; Jambu, V. 1,32. ! 

Kaikaya, a people, X. 71, 29 ; X. 74, 41 ; II. 

7, 35 ; X. 82, 13. 

Kakubha, a moiintaiD, V. 19, 16, 

Kalanjara, a mountain, Y. 8, 30. 

Kalapagrama, a city, IX. 12, 6 j IX. 22, 17 ; 

X. 87, 7. 

Kalindi, a river = Yamuna, III. 4, 36 ; lY. 

8, 43 ; YL ]6, 16 ; YIIL 4, 23 ; IX. 4, 30 ; 

IX. 4, 37 ; X. 68, 22. 

Kalinga, a country and its people, IX. 23, 5 ; 

Xaiinga, X. 61, 29, 37. 

Kamagiri, a mountain, Y. 19, 16. 

Kamakosbm, a city, X. 79, 14. 

Kamboja, a country, 11. 7, 35 j X. 75, 12; 

X. 82, 13. 

K^ncb?, a city, X. 79, 14. 

Kanka, a people, IL 4, 18 ; IX. 20, 30 ; 
X. 86, 20. 

Kanyakubja, a country, VI. 1, 21. 

Karnataka, a country, Y. 6, 7. 

Karusha, a country, X. 66, 1 ; IX. 2, 16 ; 
Kilrusba, X. 78, 4. 

Kasi, a city, IX. 22, 23 ; X. 57, 32 ; X. 66, 10 ; 

X. 66, 26 ; X. 82, 25 ; X. 84, 65 ; XII. 13, 17. 
Kausambi, a city, IX- 22, 40. 

Kausiki, a river, I, 18, 86 ; Y. 19, 18; IX. 15, 
12 ■ X* 79j 

Kaveii, a river, Y. 19, 18; YII- 13, 12; 
X. 79, 14 ; XL 5, 40. 

Kekaya, a tribe, X- 2, 3 ; X- 75, 12 ; X. 84, 55 ; 
X. 86, 20, 

Kerala, a country, X. 79, 19 ; X. 82, 13* 
Ketum^la, a dvipa, I, 16, 10. 

Khiliidava, a forest, X. 58, 25 ; X. 71, 45; 

Khandavaprastha, X. 73, 32. 

Kbasa, a people, a low tribe, IL 4, 18 ; Kasa, 

IX. 20, 30. 

Kimpurusba, a dwpa, 1. 16, 13. 

Kii4ta, a people, IL 4, 18 ; IX. 20, 30, 
Kollaka, a mountain, Y. 19, 16. 

Konka,a country, Y. 6, 7 ; Y, 6, 9. 

Kosala, a country, IX. 10, 29; IX. 11,22; 

X. 2, 3; X. 58, 32, 34, 35; X. 58, 52; 


X. 75, 12 ; Uttara Koshala, Y- 19, 8 ; IX. 
10, 42 ; Kausalya, X. 82, 13 ; X. 84, 65 ; 
Kosala, X. 86, 20 ; XII. 12, 24. 

Kraunoha., a dmpa, Y. 1, 32, 

Krishna, a river, Y. 19, 18, 

Kritamslla, a river ^ Y. 19, 18 ; YIII. 24, 12 j 
X. 79, 16 ; XL 5, 39. 

Kshtodadhi, Y. 20, 2. 

Ksbiroda, one of the seven seas, Y. 1, 33 ; 
YIIL 4, 18, 

Kundina, a city, X. 63, 7 ; X- 53, 15 ; X. 53, 21 ; 
X.’54, 20 ; X. 54, 52, 

Kukura, a country and people, I. 11, 11 ; X. 
45, 15 ; XL 30, 18. 

Kulachala, a mountain. Com. says Meru, III. 
23, 39 ; in the country of the Pandyas. 
Com. says Malaya, YIIL 4, 8. 

Kunti, a country, X. 82, 13 ; X. 86, 20 ; XI. 30, 18. 
Kuru, a people and country, I. 11, 9 ; IL 
7, 35 ; X. 2, 3 ; X. 57, 1 ; X. 71, 29 ; X. 
72, 5 ; X. 75, 12 ; X. 82, 13; X. 83, 6 ; X. 
84, 55 ; X. 86, 20. 

Kurujangala, a country, I, 10, 84 ; 1. 16, 11 ; 
III. 1, 24 ; X. 86, 20- 

Kurukshetra, a district, I. 10, 34 ; III. 3, 12 ; 

YII. 14, 30 ; IX. 14, 33- 
Kusa, a dv^pa, Y. 1, 32. 

Kusasthali, a city = Dv^raka, I. 10, 27 ; YII. 
14. 31 ; IX. 3, 28 ; X. 61, 40 ; X. 75, 29 ; 
X- 83, 36 ; XIL 12, 36. 

Kusavartta, a tirtha, III. 20, 4. 

Kutaka, a country, V. 6, 7 ; Y. 6, 9. 

Kiztaka, a mountain, Y. 6, 7 ; Y. 19, 16- 

Lanka = Ceylon, Y. 19, 30 ; IX. 10, 16- 
Lavanodadhi, a mythical sea, Y, 20, 2, 

Madbu, a city = Mathur^, 1. 10, 26; 1. 11, 9 ; 
1. 14, 25; 1. 16, 36; VII. 14, 31; X. 
1, 10;X. 45,15; X. 47, 21; X. 86, 20; 
XL 30, 18. 

Madhuvana, a forest on the bank of the 
Yamuna, lY. 8, 42 ; lY. 8, 62 ; IX. 4, 30; 
IX- 11, 14 ; Madharvana, lY. 9, 1. 

Madra, a city, X. 82, 13 ; X. 82, 26. 

Magadha, a country, IX. 22, 45; X, 2, 2, 
X. 52, 14 ; X. 52, 19 ; X. 73, 33 ; X. 83, 23. 
Mahanadi, a river, Y. 19, 18. 

Mahendra, a mountain, Y. 19, 16 ; YII. 14, 32 ; 
IX. 16, 26 ; X. 79, 12. 

Mahishmati, a city, IX. 15, 22 ; a city of the 
Haihaya, IX, 15, 26 ; IX. 16, 17 ; X. 79, 21- 
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Mainaka, a mountain, Y. 19, 16, 

Malaya, a mountain, L 8, 32 ; Y. 19, 16 ; X. 

79, 16 ; YL 3, 35 ; V'lL 14, 32 ; X. 90, 19. 
Mandakini, a river, Y. 19, 18. 

Mandaraharina, a dvi^a^ Y. 19, 30. 

Mandara, a mountain, lY. 23, 24 ; YIL 3, 2 ; 
YII. 7, 2. 

Mangalaprastha, a mountain, Y. 19, 16. 
Manip5ra, a city, IX. 22, 32. 

Manutirtha, a t^rthaf X. 79, 21. 

Maru, a country = M Sr wad, L 10, 35 ; X. 71, 
21 . 

Marudhanvan,, a country, YI. 8, 38. 
MarudvridhS, a river, Y. 19, 18. 

MatkurS, a city, I. 15, 39 ; IX. 11, 14 ; X. 

1 , 27; X. 1, 28; X. 5, 19; X. 6, 31; X. 
47, 68 ; X. 72, 31 ; X. 84, 69 ; XI. 30, 18 ; 
XII. 12, 84, 35, 60 ; Dakshina Mathura, X. 
79, 15 ; Mathura, the people of Mathura, X. 

1, 27. 

Matsya, a country, I. 10, 34 ; II. 7, 35 ; III. 

1 , 24 ; X, 71, 22 ; X. 74, 41 ; X. 82, 13 ; 
X. 86, 20. 

Meru, a mountain, Y. 2, 23 ; IX. 1, 25 ; 
IX. 4, 50. 

MithilS, a city, IX. 13, 13 ; X. 57, 20 ; X. 
57, 24, 26 ; X. 82, 26 ; X. 86, 14 ; X. 86, 37 ; 
Maithila, X. 86, 16. 

Mlechchha, a people, IX, 16, 33; IX. 20, 30 ; as ; 
living in the North, IX. 20, 80 ; IX. 23, 16. 

Naimisa, a country, I, 1, 4 ; HI. 20, 7 ; X, 79, 
30; Naimisha, YII. 14, 31 ; X. 78, 20. 

Nanda, a river surrounding Bhutesagiri, lY, 
6 , 24 ; YIL 14. 32 ; YIII, 4, 23. 

NandigrSma, IX, 10, 36. 

NSrSyanasaras, junction of the Sindhu and the 
ocean, YT. 5, 25^ 

NSrSyanasrama, the same as Gangotri, YII. 
14, 32 ; TX. 3, 36 ; X* 87, 4 ; NaranSrayanSs- 
rama, IX. 1, 31. 

NarmadS, a river, V. 19, 18; YI. 10, 16; 
YIII. 18, 21, 

Nila, a mountain, Y. 19, 16, 

NirvindhyS, a river, lY, 1, 18; Y. 19, 18; 
X, 79, 20. 

Nishadha, a country, X. 2, 3, 

PampS, a lake, YII. 14, 31 ; X. 79, 12. 
Panchajanya, a dv^^a, Y. 19, 30, 

Panehala, a country, lY. 27, 8, 9, 18 ; IX, 21, 
88 , origin of the name ; X. 2, 3 ; X. 71, 22 ; 


Panehala, I. 10, 34 ; X. 86, 20 ; Pauchrdaka, 
a people, IX. 22, 3. 

PanchApsaras, a th^tlia^ X. 79, 18. 

PAndya, a country, lY. 28, 29 ; a king, YIII. 

4, ’ 7 . 

PariyStra, a mountain, Y. 19, 16. 

Paundraka, belonging to the country Pun dr a, 

II. 7, 34 ; XII. 12, 39 ; Pundra, IX. 23, 5. 
Payoshni, a river, Y. 19, 18 ; X. 79, 20. 
Payasvini, a river, Y. 19, 18 ; XI. 5, 39. 
Phalguna, a "ksTietTa = Harapura or Xanya- 

pura, YII. 14, 31 ; called Anantapura in 
Com., Phaluguna, X. 79, 18. 

Pindaraka, a hshetra, XI. 1, 11. 

Plaksba, a dv^pa, Y. 1, 32 ; Y. 20, 1, 2. 
Prabhasa, a sacred place, I. 15, 49 ; III. 1, 20 ; 

III. 3, 26 ; YII. 14, 31 ; X. 45, 36 ; on the 
sea-shore, X. 45, 38 ; X. 78, 18 ; X. 79, 
9-21 ; X. 86, 2 ; XL 6, 35 ; XL 30, 6 ; 
XL 30, 10. 

Pragjyotish, a country, XIT. 12, 38. 

Pratichi, a river, XI. 5, 40. 

PratishthAna, a city, IX. 1, 42, 

Pravarshana, a mountain, X. 52, 10. 

Prajaga, a hshetra, YIL 14, 30 ; X. 79, li). 
Pulahasrama, a hshetra^ = Harikshetra, com. 

YIL 14, 30 ; X. 79, 10. 

Pulinda, a people, IL 4, 18. 

Pulkasa, a people, II. 4, 18. 

Puranjana, a city, lY. 27, 16. 

Pushkara, a Y. 1, 32 ; a twtha, XII. 

12, 60. 

Pushpabhadra, a river, XII. 9, 10. 

PushpavahS, a river, XII. 9, 30. 

Raivataka, a mountain, Y. 19, 16 ; X. 67, 8. 
Ramahrada, a lake, X. 84, 63. 

Ramanaka, a dv^pa, Y. 19, 30. 

Reva, a river, Y. 19, 18 ; IX. 15, 20 ; X. 79, 21, 
Riksha, a mountain, lY. 1, 17 ; Y. 19, 16, 
Bishabha, a mountain in Dravida, Y. 19 16 • 
X. 79, 16. • » » 

Rishikulya, a river, Y. 19, 18. 

Bishyamhka, a mountain, Y. 19, 16, 
Rodhasvati, a river, Y. 19, 18* 

Sahara, a low caste tribe, II. 7, 46. 

Sabasti, a city, IX- 6, 21. 

Sahya, a mountain, Y. 19, 16 ; YIL 13, 12. 
Saka, a people, IX. 8, 5 ; IX. 20, 30. 

Saka, a dvipa^ Y. 1, 32. 

1 Sakraprastha, acity = Indraprastha, X, 71, 22, 
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Sal malt, a dwjpa, Y. ly 32. 

Salva, a country (Salva, name of person, III. 
3, 10), X. 2, 3 ; X. 52, 17, 19 ; XIL 12, 39 ; 
Salva, X. 76, 2, 3. 

Sambhalagrama, a city, XII. 2, 18. 
Samylpr^sa, a hermitage on the west bank of 
the Sarasvati, 1. 7, 2. 

Samudrasetu = Rameswara, X. 79, 15. 
Sankhoddh^ra, a "kshetra^ XI. 30, 6. 
Saptagod^vari, a river, X. 79, 12. 

Saptasrotas, region at the head of the Ganga, 
I. 13, 51. 

Saptavati, a river, V. 19, 18. 

SArasvata, a country, I. 10, 34. 

Sarasvati, a river, I. 3, 15 ; I. 4, 27 ; I. 7, 2 ; 
L 16, 37 ; II. 9. 44 ; III. 1, 21 ; III. 4, 3, 6 r 
III. 21, 6, 33, 39 ; 11. 22, 27 ; III. 23, 25 ; 
III. 24, 9; III. 83, 13; IV. 14, 36; lY. 
16, 24 ; Prachi Sarasvati, lY. 19, 1 ; Y. 19, 
18 ; YI. 8, 40 ; YIII. 4, 23 ; IX. 4, 22 ; in 
Xurukshetra, IX. 14, 33 ; IX. 16, 23 ; X. 

71, 22 ; X. 78, 18, 19 ; X. 89, 1. 

Sarayfi, a river, Y- 19, 18 ; IX. 8, 17 ; X. 79, 

9, 10. 

Sarkaravartt^, a river, V. 19, 18. 

Satadru, a river, V. 19, 18. 

S&tvata, a people, 1. 14, 25 ; II. 4, 20 ; III, 1, 
29 ; XI, 30, 18. 

Saubha, a country, X 76, 1 . 

Sauvira, a country, L 10, 35 ; III. 1, 24 ; 

V. 10, 1 ; X. 71, 21. 

Setu, a ki)lietra, YII. 14, 31 . 

Siddhapada, a hshetra on the Saraswati, III 
33, 31. 

Sindhu, a river, Y. 10, 1 ; Y. 19, 18 ; YI. 5, 3 ; 

Saindhava, IX. 1, 23 ; X. 69, 35. 

Siihhala, an island, Y. 19, 30. 

Sona, a river, Y. 19, 18 ; X. 79, 11. 

Sonita, a city, X 62, 4 ; X. 62, 23 ; X, 63, 2. 
Srinjaya, a people, II. 7, 35; X. 71, 29 ; X. 

72, 5 ; X 74, 41 ; X. 75, 12 ; X 82, 13; 
X. 84, 55. 

Sriranga,. a city, X. 79, 14. 

Srisaila, a mountain, Y. 19, 16 ; X, 79, 13. 
Sudarsana, a sacred tirtha^ X. 78, 19. 
Snddhoda, one of the seven seas, Y. 1,^3. 
Suktim^n, a mountain, Y. 19, 16. 

Sumha, a country, IX. 23, 5. 

Sunand^, a river, VIII. 1, 8. 

Sura, a country, III. 1, 26. 

Suragiri, a mountain, Y. 1, 30. 

Surasa, a river, V. 19, 18. 


& 


SOrasena, a country, I. 10, 34 ; I. 15, 39 ; 

YI. 14, 10, 31 ; X. 1, 27, 69 ; XL 30, 18. 
Surashtra, a country, III. 1, 26. 

Snroda, one of the seven seas, Y. 1, 33. 
Surpiraka, a city, X. 79, 20r 
Sushoma, a river, Y. 19, 18. 

S^arnaprastha, a city, Y. 19, 80.- 
Svassarita = Ganga river. III. 4, 36. 
Svetadvipa, an island, YIII. 4, 18 ; X. 6, 24 ; 
X 87, 10 ; XI. 15, 18. 

Syamantapanchaka, a province, IX. 16, 19; 
X. 82, 2, a hshetra^ 

Talajangha, a people, IX. 8, 5, 

Tamraparni, a river, lY. 28, 35 ; Y. 19, 18 
X. 79, 16 ; XL 5, 39'. 

Tapi, a river, Y. 19, 18 ; X. 79, 20. 

Trigartaka, a country, X. 79, 19. 

Trikuta, a mountain, Y. 19, 16 ; YIII. 2, 1.. 
Trisdma, a river, Y. 19, 18. 

Tritakfipa, a holy place on the Sarasvati III., 
1, 22 ; Trita, X. 78, 19. 

Tungabhadr^, a river, Y. 18, 19. 

Fsinara, a country, VII. 2, 28 ; YII. 2, 31 ; 
Yll. 2, 33; X 82, 13. 

Uttarakuru, country of the Xortbern. Kurus^ 
and situated in the north of India, 1. 16, 13. 
TJttarapatha, Northern India, IX. 2, 16^ 

Yaihayasv a river, Y. 19, 18. 

YaiMi, a city, IX 2, 33 ; Yaisala, IX. 2, 36 . 
Yanga, a country, IX. 23, 5. 

Yaransi=Kasi, a city, YII. 14, 31 ; X 66. 

40-42 ; XII. 12, 40. 

Y&ridhara, a mountain, Y. 19, 16. 

Yatodaka, a river, lY. 28, 35. 

Yedasmriti, a river, Y. 19, 18. 

Yeni, a river, Y. 19, 18 ; Yena, X. 79, 12. 
Yenka, a country, Y. 6, 7, 9. 

Yehkata, a mountain, Y. 19, 16 ; VehkaUdri, 
X. 79, 18. 

Yenya, a river, Y. 19, 18. 

Yidarbha, a country, IV. 28, 28 ; IX. 20, 34 
origin of the name, IX. 23, 39 ; X. 2, 3 ; 
X. 52, 21, 41 ; X. 53, 6 ; X. 53, 16. 36 ; X 
82, 13 ; X 84, 55. 

Yideha, a country, X. 2, 3 ; X. 86, 14, 17, 21.. 
Yinasana = Kurukshetra, X. 71, 21 ; X. 79y 
23; XL 16, 6. 

Yindhya, a mountain range, Y. 19, 16 ; YI. 
4, 20, 
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Vipas^, a river, X. 79, 11. 

VisAla, i. e.j Badarikasrama, IV. 12, 16 ; XI. 

29, 47; a tMha, X. 78, 19. 

Visarjana, a people, XL 30, 18. 

Visva, a river, V. 19, 18. 

Vifcast^, a river, V. 19, 18. 

Vrindavana, a place, X. 11, 28, 36, 36, 88 ; X. 

22, 29 ; X. 46, 18 ; X. 47, 43 ; X. 47, 61. 

V islmi, a people, I. 11, 11 ; 1. 14, 25 ; ancestor 
of Krishna. 11. 4, 20 ; III. 1, 29 ; III. 3, 25 ; 
origin of, IX. 23, 29, 30 ; X. 1, 11 ; X. 45, 
15 ; X. 54, 9 ; X. 80, 11 ; X. 80, 16 ; XL 30, 
18 ; XI. 31, 16 ; Uttara Vrishni, X. 1, 41. 
Vrishaipnri = Yadupnri, X. 54, 56. 


Yraja = Gokula, a place, X. 2, 7 ; X. 5, 13, 18. 

Yada, a people, X. 1, 69 ; X. 45, 15 ; X. 75, 12; 
X. 79, 23. 

Yadupnri, as Dvaraka, X. 1, 11 ; as Matlmra, 
X. 49, 30 ; X. 54, 54 ; XL 30, 47. 
Yamasvasri, the Yamnna river, III. 4, 27. 
Yamnna, a river, HI. 1, 24 ; III. 2, 27 ; 
IV. 2, 35; IV. 8, 42 ; IV. 21, 11 ; VI. 16, 14 j 

IX. 2, 1 ; IX. 4, 42 ; IX. 6, 39 ; IX. 20. 25 ; 

X. 58, 16 ; X. 68, 22 ; X. 78, 19 ; YAmuna, 
tlie country along the YamnnA, I. 10, 33. 

Yavana, a people, II. 4, 18 ; II. 7, 34 ; IV, 
72, 23 ; IX. 8, 5 ; IX. 20, 30. 


ESSAYS ON KASMIRT GRAMMAR. 

BY THE LATE KARL FBEDEEICK BUEKHAEDT. 

Translated and edited, with notes and additions, 
hy Geo, A, Grierson, ThJ),, C.LE., LC,S, 

(Continued from VoK XXV JL 817 .) 

lEEBGULABITIES IN THE DECLENSION OF SUBSTANTIVES. 


212. 1st Declension (Masculine, a base). 


(1) Dissyllables ending in j ^ ar and e) — an, lose the vowel of the final syllable 

/ / / / // 

in declension. E. sJiahar, a town, shahras : ^ahar, a watch, a period of 

three hours, pahras.^^ 

(2) Words [of more than one syllable], whose last syllable contains a -i- u, change 

it to a. E. hohur, a cock, hoha/ras^j^ cloth, laparas ; 

wdtul, a sweeper, wdtalas^ 

(3) Words in final 

(a) S — d insert a euphonic ^ h^jw, or y, the » a being sometimes short, 
ened, and sometimes not; e. g,, 


Asa, a proper name 
dflna, a sage 
dunyd, the world 
daryS, a river 
MAsd, Moses ... 

1<aA Khuda, God 


Asd^h^as 


ddna-h'-as 

ft ^ 

dvmya-hHJLs 

ft t 

darya-h-as 

M4sd-h-as 

pH'j I <3* A ^udd-^^-as or Ehudd-wan 
(Luke, i. 58) 


MI quote, in each case, the dative as an example^ Hinton Knowles gives the nominative, shahr, and a dative 
fittharae. 
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Injibe genitive of foreign people’s names, the I — d remains unchanged; thus, Ydhan- 
na, Yohanna-sond, while on the other band, we have Aj I JSlh uddv^-sond, At the 

same time I find **«• Zaleartyd-yaha-iond, and.>i^ Ijjt priyd-yahq-sqm. 

W » h:^ 


(a) after a, unorganic « A is elided, bnt organic JS li remains : tHas, 

/ / ,, 

Air lalq, head ^1^ hala-s, 

but 

AaT gunah {tlsS gun&li)^ sin gunah-^as 

gundh-aSf see 

(fi) after I df the 8 h remains and tbe ^ —a maybe optionally shortened, 

/ * f 

e. <Jf«, 8t'« li Ij •pddsMh^ king ... tw * b jpddshdh~as, and 

shahasM 


(c) (s^! this becomes iy ; e. g,^ 

naU, a prophet naliy-as 

So in proper names 

r^AM, aJew YaMdiy-as 


In the genitive, I sometimes find the i unaltered, principally in foreign names, sucb as 

f i , ^ ( 

iS^’j Zabadi-sondf FaAsi-sond; so also the silent fj y {alif’d-maqsura) in 

^ -P -P 

ALm ^JAiay^ Musa{yYsond, 

(4) The case terminations are sometimes omitted. I have noted this only in the 
ablative of Persian Tvords in 8 A ; e, g.^ 

/ . / . / 

^ I AJ IjA hhazdnq andarq,^^ out of the treasury (Matth. xii. 35 ; xiii. 62) 


213. 2nd Declension (Masculine, i base). 

[Note, — The nominative of all nouns of this declension really end in a very short Ut thus 
AmZw, The “ is, however, hardly heard in pronunciation, and is not usually written.] 

(1) T^nal 

(а) j -i- wt? becomes j~ iv s g*, j^^nechuv, a child, nechivis (Voc. 

^ I dy nechivi ) ; 

(б) IS t, becomes (s y:e, g,, tjyi a brother, 6oy~ie, plural hoy*. 

The genitive oblique is «>»« h6yi-sami (Matth. vii. 3). 


« [This is quite acoordiug to rule. See § 197 as corrected.] •* [Original altered s^Mly here.] 
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(2) Changes of the Medial Radical Vowel take place in the oblique cases of the 
singular, and throughout the plural : viz. : •— 

Medial u or o becomes or — c [in the instrumental singular, and 
nominative plural (i, e., onlj before the short ^), and — or — a in the other 
cases of the singular and plural]. Thus : — 

^oliuly a shepherd; instr. sing. ^ohqV } dat. sing, ;pohalis ; 

^ ff 

watharun, a carpet; instr. sing. watharqni dat. sing. 

//// , / 

watharanis ; [abl. sing. watharani nishtfl. 


a goat ; instr. sing. tsdwql ; sing, tsdvjalis^ 

•» . / / ^ 

pAoZ, gram ; mstr. sing, u^j pJiqli ■ acc. sing, phalis ; yiitof, 

' . * / / / 
ayoke; 2/W<*. yipatis; hh, a fox; lah^, lahix-. 

> / / 

jpotsh, a guest ; ^ pqtshK jpatshis. 

[Note that in the ease of m (not o) the change does not take place in the case of mono- 

* ^ f 

syllables. Thus from OS Ml, a tree, we have huV, and h-dis, not Jf Jcqli, or ,y.i^ 

Mis, In the case of o the change is invariable. The word e-j’ntf, good, however, 
makes «»j rat, in all oases except the nominative singular. Thus oj rqii, rqtis. The 

nominative singular, itself, is often written Cj rqt, which gives the pronunciation better 
In Nfigari, it is spelled without any medial vowel at all, thus, ^ rf«.] 


Q>) 6, becomes f o,- e. g., m, a brother, o-iW h'^isi n.6J, a father, 

0 -.fl-> molisi Jjyc dinawol (noun of the agent, of diwn, to give), 
dinawSlis; fed/, luncheon, iojisM 

miese changes take pW® only in the accusative and instrumental singular, and in the 
nemmafave plural only before the short »*, and before is] . In the othercases of thesiugular 
and of the plural, the I o w further changed to I ^ We thas get the paradigm of 
ntolf a father. 


[The oiiginal has here been added to by the translator.] ' ^ 

. a. a J-jj ^ „ 

»«», , t. lb Hltli, , ■ ' 


husband, instead of ronK 

« [I here alter the arraugement of the original sHghtly.] 


Np. (Matth. i. 19) has tyfj rain* (instr. of CDJJJ rO?i, a 
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Singular. 

a 

Nom, mol 

Voc. mdlyd or 

Acc, m6l ,, 

Inatr. J tmoZ* ... 

Dat. molis ... 

Gen. A-i-Mi J U moU sond 


Plural. 

••. J ^ woZ» 

... mdlyau 

... J ^ woZ^ 

mdlyau 

... mdlen 

^ II .1 

AA* mdlen-'hond 


[The explanation of the declension of these nouns®^ in 61 ( or more correctly 6U ) is that 
the base of the noun really ends in dl. Thus, the base of m5Z», a father, is mdl, which we find 
in Shina as mdlo^ and in the Kbhistani of the Indus as mhdla^ In Kashmiri, ^is one of the most 
unstable vowels. Before a u, whether pronounced or not, it becomes a broad 6, and before 
an i which is not final, or before a final i which is not fully pronounced, it becomes o. Thus 
when w is added to form the Nominative singular, mdl becomes mdl*^. When is is added to 
form the Dative, it becomes molis» When » is added to form the Instrumental singular or the 
Nominative Plural, it becomes moU, But when a final fully pronounced i follows, it is not 
changed, as in mdli sut^ with the father, in which the final ^ of the Instrumental is fully pro- 
nounced before a postposition, as is the usual case. Similarly no change occurs in the oblique 
cases of the plural, for the termination which follows commences neither with u nor with i.] 

[W ^ becomes but not in the singular, or in the nominative plural. We thus 

get the following forms of Mn, a dog : — 

Singular. Plural, 


Nom, Jidn ... 

J 

Instr. hum ... 

Dat, 0^1 hunts ... 


t ^ J 

honyau 

. ^ 

hdnen 


Here the case is very similar. The real base vowel is 6 not m. But 6 is still more unstable 
than a, and before every w, whether pronounced or not ; and before every *, whether fully 
pronounced or not, it becomes m. Hence we have even hdni sut, with a dog, while in the 
case of the nouns in 61^ the d was unchanged before a fully pronounced *.] 

(d) J yu [in], becomes — e. g., mahnyv/Vt a man, mahnivis ; 

> .» •> 

^^^iphiiit/r,&dvoipf ij»j^^hiris; Jehyul, a flock, khilis ; myund^ 

leprosy, mindis, [Here the base is really mahniv^ etc.] 


if 


*« Np. always ^ mAU j e. g., ^ ay mAU AhrahAmi^ O Father Abraham j so also lAyi 

I ^ ^ ^ ^ 

from brother. 

f Similarly is declined, brother, and all nouns in J J 61, including nouns of the agent in 0 

w6li e. g,, nom. pi, 61, a nest, nom. pi. jTii. ; J jy ^ dinav36l, a giver j nom. pi. 


di^tawolK 
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(e) Ji y>^> becomes y S; e. »y^f, a meadow, uy^ hryw, a well, 

ovi/ Mm (Luke, xiv. 6); {jU* <3/^» » sheep, ^ 

[The word tsyun, a pillar, given above, is irregular. 


Its principal parts are :— 

Singular. 

Norn. ojVt isyiin 


Plural. 


Instr. tsH'^ 

Date u »*^ > tsinie 


/ 


... tsSnyau 

/ 

... tshyau 


Ahh 


tsini 


tsenyau 


Gen. ts^nyuh.^- 


... tscnyan bond'] 


[Here the base is really tsen-, and the changes are parallel to those which we noticed in 
the case of mdltsj] 


214. 3rd Beolension (Feminine, i base). 

(1) Disappearance of terminations. — ^All the instances here given by the author belong 

to the fourth declension, and are there described by the translator. The one exception is 
/ 

the word 1 acKh, which belongs to the third declension, and is quite regular. Thus, instr. 
/ / / / 
sing. achhisdsbi. sing. acW ; nom, pi, I achhi; instr. pi. t achhyau; 

/ 

dat. pi. t achhen* The author quotes some passages from Np., but some of them are 
manifest misprints, and the others are incorrect.] 

[(2) Changes®® of the radical vowel take place in the oblique cases of the singular, and 
throughout the plural; 

(«) f 0 becomes I di e, p., moj, a mother, o dor, a beard, *j 

Advi i Tcmiiy work, is ^ (f hdmi, [See the remarks made above regarding mdl^. 

All nouns of this declension originally ended in », which is not pronounced or written at the 
present day, except in a few isolated instances. It has, however, left its trace in the nomina- 
tive Singular.] 


•8 These Ranges liave been partly mentioned by tjie author on a snbseqtnent page, where they will be omitted in 
tranalatiou. J have incorporated all the anther’s remarhs. The author states that he is indebted to Dr. Btihler for 
most of his statements. 

»» toNp. 4 is BometimeB Quoted ly J ^ and sometimes by . TkoB (Matih. *ii. 89), (aom.), ot 

lelstfwbejte 5 80 ^Iso the siffn ‘ ^ for 5 is ossd ti^onghopt ’wii3» very litOe nTstem. 
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(5) [After is, g is, -9^ tsh, and } z, in this declension, every y is dropped and every i or ^ 

^ ^ f 

in the plural becomes a. Thus, ^ mats, a mad woman j nom. pi, nmtsn ; iiistr. pi. 

/ 

mqtsau; dat. pi. matsan."] 

215. 4th Declension (Feminine, i and a base). 

/ / / ^ 

(1) Arabic words in o at, like jamd^at, assembly, multitude, quihaf 

power, change, in the same cases the final cs# t into g ts, [The final -A. a of o ^ af h 
changed to A «.] In the singular, all case terminations are dropped. Thus: — 

Sing.; instr., dat., abl., jamd^qis ; genitive, jfinid*uts /uhul 

* * i * ' 

SO also J qudrqts-wSI, a mighty one. 

/ / / / / 

Plor; instr., jama'qtstfv ; dat., loc., abl., jatnit^fitsan gen., 0,^(4- 

jamffqtsqn hand. [Note the Terminations qv instead of ati, and an instead 
of anj] 

(2) Pinal dt becomes, in the same cases (the case terminations being similarly 

omitted in the singular) gf ots; e. g., IjO I ad-rdt, midnight, gT j aji rots, at mid-night ; s'* 

f/ ^ ^ 

j j I aaa chi rots, to-night ; yemiy rots, on this night ; Isatqjen rotsan, 

for forty nights ; inj* tran rotsqn, for three nights ; iSj-ftt jjt t 

palirq,s.t the fourth -watch of the night. So also decline icalirdt, the lainy season 


[The above is as given by tbe author, but the rule is really much wider. With cert' •• • 
exceptions, all nouns of the fourth declension 


ending in ^ 

change it to 

5 is 

■^3 th 

» 

tsh 

0 d 


J « 

n 

9) 

n 

* h 

>» 

tA sh 

and some in J Z 


tsJ 


Before this changed letter every -L a becomes o, and every I -J- d becomes o. Examples 

», .ijht ^ fe,„j . ^ ” 

gfj woj. 

The words in J I which follow this rule are J I, wdl, a hole i sdl & wife’s «*<,* ( i. 

rfl. . ».t ; jf i.!, , J I. 2 

.nd OS . c™;»„d, » in JU, 4, . kind 

of cup, and dijf hartal, a sword. 


* Np. {Mark, *Ui. 86) liae iu-we instance- rhsq. Everywhere else, as above. 
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The following are exceptions, and do not change their final consonants — 

/ / / _, ^ 

wOit a road ; lat, a kick ; o i> dat, a clod ; thot, an impediment ; tsot, the 

/ 

anns ; tsit, a sprain ; ^sentf tumbling heed over heels : g&t} a 

/ / / 
flood ; pint, a trifle ; iqt, a little (in compounds, as in**^J^ [/i 


prdnalqt, a spark of life) ; cJj5 t$nt, a beak ; 4 ^ kath, a story ; veth. 


the river Jhelum ; IcJion, the elbow ; the body ; l^nd n, the 

navel ; son, a co-wife ; him, a little ; {ji han, a pile, 
u' t,' / 

The words Sj the belly; j wad, discount thar, the back ; 4^^ hoth, Aucklandia 

Oostus ; khdr, an ass’s load ; mdr, the name of a river sdr, a cross-beam ; and 
j rdsh, stock-in-trade, drop all case terminations, but change -A « to —A a, and I — ^ to o 


in all cases except the nominative singular. Thus, from ^ ycbd, ^ yqd ; from j Ichdr, j 
khor. jAi I ^ gddi-Jianzi yqd andar (loc.), in the belly of the fish. 


The word j(^ gdv, a cow, becomes in all cases except the nominative singular. 

Words like hem, a sister, are thus declined : — 



Sing. 

Plar. 

Nom. 

*4 hehe ••• 

heAi 

Instr. 

*4 hehi (Luke, x. 40) ... 

/ 

>4 benau 

Dat. 

••• 

y 

beftan'l 


216. Compound Substantives. 

The first substantive is usually put in the oblique form ; e. gr., dh-q nut, a water-jar ; 

^ f ^ f 

TMn-<imol, blood price, price of blood ; hhddr-qjdS, skull-place. Calvary ; 

daohh-i hdgh, vine-yard ^^jrat-qphyur,hloodrdvop\d^%j^^Hnjir~qTcul,^g-iTee ; 

■'u' ^ i • ' f / ' 

OS hqndi Tcul, thorn-bush, etc. So also *^*^3 zamtnq tuJerq, apiece of laud ; 

tshdvql* baoha^s^ he-goat kid, a kid of the goats ; gddi tuhrq, a piece of fish ; Sd»5f .i, 

/ ^ t t i ^ 

pdntshq dand-q hovari, five yoke of oxen. (Luke xiv,19 Compare, *-43 hatpdjq 

tft // / 

t% a hundred barrels of oil ; ^ ^ hat man-q leqnaTcq, a hundred measures of wheat. 

Composition can, however, also be effected by means of the substantival adjective in dtl -=2- 
uh ; e. g, <"443 aaitunruh hoh, the Mount of Olives, lit, the olive-mount, 

(To be continued.) 


M This word is incorrectly given by the author as belonging to the third declension. The others are not men^ 
tioned by him. 
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DETAILED T^E PORT OF AN AROH.iiiOLOGIOAL TOUR WITH THE BUNER 

FIELD FORCE.* 

BY M. A. STEIN, Ph.D. 

I. — Personal Warrative, 


At the end of November, 1897, Major H. A. Dsane, c.s.i., Political Agent, Swat, Dir. 
and'Ohitral,'had been kind enough to call my attention to the opportunity which the punitivr 
expedition, then under consideration against the tribes of Bnner, would offer for the examina- 
tion of the antiquarian remains of that territory. Buner, as that portion of the ancient XJdyana 
which had hitherto been wholly inaccessible, and as the place from which a number of Major 
Deane’s puzzling inscriptions in unknown characters had been obtained, could reasonably hr 
expected to furnish an interesting new field for archasologioal exploration. I was hence eager 
to avail myself of the occasion. 

Thanks" largely to Major Deane's recommendation and the kind interest shown in the 
matter by the Hon’ble Mr. Dane, Chief Secretary to the Punjab Government, and my friend 
Mr. Matkard, the Junior Secretary, my application to be deputed with the Malakand Field 
Force during its operations in Buner was readily approved of by the Hon’ble Sm Mackworih 
Young, k.o*s.i., Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. The Local Government agreed tu 
bear the expenses connected with my deputation. On the 29th December, when returning 
from a short archseologioal Christmas tour in the Swat Valley, I received at Hoti^Mardau 
telegraphic intimation that the Government of India in the Foreign Department had sanctioned 
the proposal. In accordance with the instructions conveyed to me I saw on the same day at 
Knnda Camp Major-General Sir Bindon Blood, e. c.b., Commanding the Malakand Field 
Force, who very kindly assured me of his assistance in connection with the proposed arcbmolo- 
gical survey. He also informed me of the early date fixed for the commencement of the 
operations against Buner. I had just time enough to hurry back to Lahore, where the Annual 
Convocation of the University required my presence, and to complete there the arrangement^ 
for my camp outfit and for a Surveyor fi'oin the Public Works Department who was 
accompany m©. 


On the afternoon of the 4th January 1898 I left Lahore after assisting at the Convocatiofi 
held under the presidency of the Hon'ble the Lieutenant-Governor and Chancellor of tin 
University. Starting from Nowshera Station on the following morning I caught up on the 
same day General Blood’s Division while encamped at Katlang on its march towards the Buner 
border. Heavy rain on the preceding day had made the air remarkably clear. As I passed 
through -the .breadth of the great valley which forms the ancient Gandhara, the ban en 
mountain ranges enclosing it on the north and south stood out with a boldness reminding me 
of clasScal regions.' From Mardan to-^BTatlafig the rugged Pajja Range, which in its secluded 
straths and nooks hides a humber of ancient sites, kept all the way prominently in front. On 
a small spur ' descending from this range, which is passed to the east of the road close to the 
village oh Jafmlgarjii^ the ruins of the large Buddhist monastery came into view, which was 
excavated Here by "'Geheral Cunningham. ' I was unable to re-visit these interesting remains 
for want of time, but was informed that numerous injured torsos of statues which had been 
brought to liglit by those diggings, still coyer the ground in several of the Vihara Courts, 

At Kitfeng I was joined by Fazl Ilahi, Draftsman, from the office of the Executive Engineer, 
Peshawar, who was to act as my Surveyor. There I found also Sherbaz, Jamadar of Swat 
Levies, and Hater Shah, a Mian' from Shahbazgarhi, whom. Major Deane had kindly sent to 
accompany me to Buner and to assist me by their local knowledge. 


• Tl Government of the Punjab on the 26th July, 1898. and has since been 

prmted by order ^thai Government. It is reprinted here with the kind permission of His Honour the Lieutenan^^^^ 
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Sangliau. — Outlie 8th Jamiarj the force moved from Katlang to SctnghaUf at the entrance 
of the defile leading to the Tange Pass which had been selected as the route for the advance into 
Baner« A reconnaissance conducted by General Blood up the defile showed that the pass was 
held by a gathering of tribesmen under numerous standards. Accompanying this reconnais 
sauce, I came in the narrow ravine through which the path leads, and about a mile and a 
half above Sanghau village, upon unmistakeable traces of an ancient road. I was able to 
examine these before the Sappers had commenced their work of improving the track. In 
seyeral places where the present path runs along rocky cliifis high above the stream draining 
the gorge, I noticed supporting walls of rough but solid masonry. They resembled closely in 
their construction the walls over which the ancient so-called “ Buddhist’’ roads on the Malakand 
and Shahkofc Passes are carried in parts. Higher up in the defile the traces of this old road 
seem to be lost. At least I did not come across any on the following day either on the track 
•chosen for the transport route or during my climb up the hillside to the north. 

When returning to the camp it was too late to examine closely the ruins which were point- 
ed out to me as those of *old Sanghau’ on a spur about miles to the east of the villages 
Seen from below they appeared to consist of groups of solidly built old dwelling-places, such 
as are found in great numbers covering the hillsides at various points of the Lower Swat 
Valley. About half a mile further in a north-easterly direction old remains are said to exist 
near a large spring, the water of which is now brought by a stone-conduit down to Sanghau 
village. A great deal of ancient Buddhist sculpture has been extracted at various times from 
ruined sites near Sanghau, but it is only of the excavations conducted for General Cunningham 
that some account can be traced. 

The night passed in camp at Sanghau, and thus yet within British territory, brought some 
“sniping ” which was attributed by competent judges to ‘loyal’ subjects of that neighbourhood. 
On the afternoon of the following day the Tange Pass was taken after a prolonged artillery fire 
and some fighting. While the Pathans, Sikhs and Dogras of the XXth Regiment, Punjab 
Infantry, climbed in splendid style the high peak commanding the pass on the west, the 
Highland Light Infantry, West Kent and XXIst P, I. Regiments carried the natnrally strong 
position of the enemy in front. I watched the interesting engagement from the spur occupied by 
the mountain batteries in action and climbed up to the narrow rocky ridge which forms the pass, 
as soon as it had been taken. From that commanding height, circ. 3, SCO feet above the sea, 
there opened a wide view over the western portion of Buner bounded in the direction of Upper 
Swat by Mounts Urn and Dosirri, 

Tange Pass. — At a point where the crest forms a salient angle to the west, and about 
300 yards from the saddle by which the mule-track crosses the pass, I noticed the remnant of 
what was probably once a small fortification, in the form of a semi-circular platform built of 
rough masonry. The outside wall supporting it was traceable for a length of 20 feet. The 
tribesmen holding the pass had raised one of their main sangars on this very platform. The 
gathering of standards I had noticed near this spot in the early part of the day showed that 
it had been considered important and held in force also by the most recent defenders of 
the pass. The heavy shell and shrapnell fire from the field and monntain batteries must 
have made the place uncomfortable in the earlier part of the day. 

The absence of other traces of old fortification on the ridge is easily accounted for 
by its extreme narrowness and the steepness of the cliffs on its western face. These cliffs 
themselves would form a sufBciently strong line of defence against any enemy not armed with 
modern guns. On the Tange Pass there was thus neither room nor need for such extensive 
fortifications as can still be traced in ruins of evidently ancient date on the_Malakand and 
Shahkob Passes. 

' . Accompanying the troops of the 1st Brigade which I still found on the crest of the pass, 
I reached by nightfall Kingargalai, a Buner village belonging to the Sal^zai tribe, situated in 
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the valley some two miles from the eastern foot of the pass. This small village formed our 
quarters — tight enough they were, considering that the village had to accommodate three 
regiments of infantry with a brigade staff, etc. — for that night and the next two days. The 
forcing of the pass had apparently put all thought of open resistance to an end. This and 
the neighbouring villages were found completely deserted, but Jirgas of the Salarzai and other 
adjoining tribal sections were soon coming in to treat for teims. General Meiklejobn, Com- 
manding the 1st Brigade, hence kindly allowed me to start already on the morning of the 8th 
January with a small escort for the inspection of the extensive ruins plainly visible to the vest 
of Kingargalai on the spurs sloping down into the valley. 

Buins near Kingargalai. — The most conspicuous groups of ruins were found situated 
on a series of rocky ridges which jut out, with a general direction from north to south, into the 
valley leading to the north-west of Kingargalai towards the Naweda'tid Pass. They form the 
extreme offshoots of spurs descending from the high peak to the west of the pass, which has 
already been mentioned. The largest of these ridges, which also bears the most prominent of 
the ruins, lies at a distance of about 1| miles from Kingargalai^ 

All along the crest of the ridge and also for a short distance down its slopes are 
found separate groups of ruined buildings. They are erected either wheie small level 
shoulders give sufficient space, or on walled-up terraces leaning against the hillside. Their 
general plan and construction clearly prove them to be the remains of ancient dwelling places. 
The walls consist of solid masonry resembling closely in its constrnction that seen in the 
walls of the Takht-i Bahi Viharas and other ancient Gandhara ruins. Large rough slabs, of 
approximately equal height but irregular shape at the sides, are placed in regular courses. 
Sufficient space is left between them laterally to allow of the insertion of small flat stones 
which are placed in little columns, Ailing the interstices. Vertically each course of slabs is 
separated from the next by a narrow band of small flat stones which are put in a single or 
double row and are intended to adjust slight inequalities in the thickness of the slabs. 

This peculiar system of masonry which has been described in the Arclwological Snrvfij 
Be^ortSf Volume V, is found in the walls of all ruins of pre-Muhammadan date throughout the 
territory of the old Gandhara andUdyana. It distinguishes them in a very marked fashion 
from all structures of modern origin which show invariably walls of small uncut stones set in 
mud plaster without any attempt at regular alignment. Such walls, unless of exceptional 
thickness, can easily be pnlled down with a few strokes of the pick-axe, and when decayed 
leave after a few years nothing but shapeless heaps of loose stone and earth. The ancient 
walls on the other hand are of remarkable firmness and have stood the test of time extremely 
well, particularly where an outer coating of plaster has originally protected them against 
atmospheric influences. This is sufficiently illustrated by the fact that I have found among the 
ruined sites of Lower Swat walls of this construction still standing to a height of 80 feet and 
more. In some instances, too, such walls could be utilized for the foundation of portions of 
the modern fortifications erected at Malakand and Chakdara. 

The bnildings which cover the above-described ridges vary considerably in size and plan. 
Those which occupy sites allowing of greater extension consist of a series of large chambeis 
grouped round a central pile. This is generally raised above the level of the rest by a high 
base of solid masonry. Plan I shows the disposition of a typical structure of this class which 
stands near the north-eastern extremity of the central ridge above referred to. The interiors 
of the rooms have been filled up to a great extent by masonry which has fallen from the walls 
and roofs. The portions of the walls still standing reach in many places only a little above the 
level of this debris. It is thus impossible to indicate with certainty the position of the doors 
by which the several apartments must have communicated with each other. 
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In tbe case of this building the original level of the central rooms marked A, JP, (\ B 
seems to have been raised considerably above the ground, as their interior was found now 
to be nearly 12 feet higher than the rock on which the walls are based. As in the case of 
similar structures examined in Swat, it is probable that the lower storey of this central pile was 
built solid. The entrance into the upper storey containing dwelling rooms was through an 
opening higher up in the wall which could be reached from outside only by means of a ladder. 
This arrangement, which is clearly designed with a view to defence, is still actually observed 
in the construction of most village watch-towers across the Afghan border. 

That special regard was paid to considerations of safety in the case of most, if not all, the 
structures here described is evident from the very positions chosen for them. The rooky spurs 
on which they are found have no other recommendation as building sites except the facilities 
they offer for defence by their steepness and comparative inaccessibility. The crests of the 
ridges, which these buildings chiefly occupy, are nowhere less than about 300 feet above the level 
bottom of the valley. The inconvenience arising from this position in respect of the water- 
supply, etc., is so great that only an important consideration like that of safety could compensate 
for it. At the same time it deserves to be noted that these buildings are everywhere standing 
at such a distance from each other that at a time, w'hen flrearms w^ere unknown, none could he 
said to be commanded by its neighbour. It looks as if the condition of inter-tribal feud and 
rivalry which make each man of substance in the average trans-border village watch his 
neighbour as a likely foe, bad already been realized in a far earlier period. 

The position which these buildings occupy and the succession of terraces on which some of 
them rise, give them from a distance more the appeaiance of small castles than of ordinary 
dwelling places. They resemble in this respect closely the collections of fortified houses which 
cover the hill-sides at numerous old sites of the Swat Valley, like LandaTce, BaMilay Katgala, 
etc. As a distinctive feature, however, it must be mentioned that I have not come across, 
either among the ruins near Kingargalai or elsewhere in Buner, the semi-circular buttresses 
which are found very commonly among the Swat ruins at the corners of such structures, in 
particular of isolated square towers. 

To the west of the spur, which, amongst other ruins, bears that shown in Plan J, there runs 
another smaller ridge, which, with its western scrap, faces the side valley of Mandra, Along the 
narrow neck of this ridge too there are numerous ruins of the above description. The ground- 
plan of one amongst them which represents the simplest type and still shows a well-preserved 
entrance at some height above the ground, has been reproduced on Plate II. On the opposite 
side of the Manora Nullah and further up on the hill-sides of the main valley towards the 
Nawedand Pass, I could see other groups of ruined buildings. But the instructions given 
to me as regards the limits of my explorations on this first day on Buner soil did not allow 
me to proceed further in that direction. 

Ruins near Tange Pass. — Moving then back to the east along the main hill-side, I passed 
two more spurs running down into the valley nearer to Kingargalai. These were also found 
to be covered with ruined buildings of the kind already described. Still further to the east 
at the point where the main valley of Kingargalai is joined by the one leading to the foot of 
the Tange Pass, there is a small low spur which has been used as an old building site. At its 
very end and at a level of only about 50 feet above the flat bottom of the valley, I found the 
ruin of which a plan is given on Plate II below. Its peculiar feature is a platform of solid 
masonry on which rises a small conical mound of rough stones set in layers. The height of 
the mound is about 11 feet, including the base. 

It appears probable that we have in this mound the remains of a small Stupa. Unlike 
other mounds of this character met subsequently during my tour in Buner, it has escaped 
being dug into by treasnre-seekers. Adjoining the base to the east there are four rectangular 
rooms of which the walls can yet clearly be traced. Their construction is exactly the same as 
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that of the walls in the buildings already described* On the floor of the two front rooms 
there were signs showing that stones and earth had recently been displaced. I he Pufchuu 
sepoys of my escort, led by an instinct evidently due to experience, at once siispected a hiding 
place. By removing the topmost stones and then digging do^^rl \Mth their ba}oneis they soon 
opened two little wells sunk into the ground. They measured each about 5 feet sqiiuie and 
were lined with old masonry down to the solid rock. They were found tilled witli grain and 
small household property which some neighbouring Tillagcrs had evidently depusitetl there 
in anticipation of onr invasion. There can be little doubt as to these wells havings originally 
been constructed for a similar purpose. Small underground store-r(iOiins ol* ihib kind hate 
been found under the rnins of the Takht-i Babi monastery and elsewhere. 

On either side of the short valley running to the foot of the Tange Puss I notic<*<l sev<‘ral 
ruined buildings perched high np on isolated cliffs and ridges. Ihey ap[)cared to he similar 
to those already visited in the valleys towards Naxvedand and Mu^aZra, But the slu>rtne,s.st»f the 
remaining daylight made their examination impossible. Considering the number and posit 
of all these ruined habitations, it seems evident that the site to the wt^st ol Kingarguiui must 
have been a place of some importance in pi*e-Muhammadaii times. Thi.s i.s easih acotuuiltd 
for by its position on the routes to the Tange and Nawedand Passes, winch b(nh it prc.'Mit 
important lines of commnnication. The latter pass in particular, which fu.m all act tumts m < n. •, 
comparatively easy for transport animals, opens a very convenient route to the Milley of 
Bazdarra in the west, From this again the Ynsufzai plain to the south an well :ir> the Shfiiikut, 
Chirat and Mora Passes leading into Low^er Swat can he leached withciiif tlitlh ult}, hi thirt 
connection I may mention that a coin of Ooemo Kad2diUeB (circ. Ist Ctntuiw i;. kindlv 
shown to me by the Chaplain attached to the Highland Light Infantry llegim(*nh was }m‘ked 
up during the occupation of Kingargalai in a small cave on the hillside nsirg Lilnjui the 
village, 

I was unable to ascertain the local name, if any, given by the present inhabit ants to ti e 
ruins described. The whole population of the valley had fled on tlio day of the fight on the 
Tange Pass, and was still keeping with snch cattle as they had managed to save, on the top of 
the high hill ranges above the valley. It was evident that the occasion, winch had thnAvn 
Buner temporarily open, was not the best for collecting local traditions regaiding ruined .situs 
from the Pathan inhabitants. Comparatively new-comers to the country them.solvcs and in 
part migratory as they are, they were often, when got hold of, found unable to give moie 
information than that conveyed by the designation Kapir Icandare*' Kafir rnins ”). This is 
bestowed indiscriminately on all kinds of ancient remains* 

Ruius near Nanser, — On the following day, the 9th January, the troops of the 1st 
Brigade still remained at Kingargalai, while the mule track across the pass was being improved 
for the transport. I had first hoped to examine the valley further down as far as BampZWia, 
which the column marching across the Pirsai Pass was expected to reach that day. But a 
subsequent order fixed the nearer village of Nanser as the limit of my reconnaissance. This 
lies about two miles to the east of Kingargalai in a small side valley opesang to the .south- 
west. Just opposite to the entrance of the latter the main road of the valley turns round the 
foot of a very steep and rocky spur which trends from the range to the north* Having noticed 
high up on this spur walls of ancient look, I climbed up to them and found, at a height of 
about 500 feet above the valley, two oblong terraces. One is built of solid old masoni'y alon«^ 

the back of the narrow ridge and extends for about 30 feet from north to south with a breadth 
of 15 feet. 

A short distance above, and connected with it by much decayed pai'allel wails, is a 
toger walled-up terrace of remarkably massive masonry, placed, as it were, d cheval across the 
ndge. It measures 45 feet from east to west and 20 from north to south. Its top where 
nearest to the rocky base still rises to a height of 12 feet above it. There can be little doubt as 
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to this structure having once served the purposes of defence. The position is admirably 
adapted for this, being approachable only with difficulty over steep cliffs and commanding an 
extensive view up and down the valley. Small mounds found on the top of these terraces are 
probably the remains of former superstructures, which being built of less solid materials have 
decayed long ago. The soil between the rocks on the slopes below is covered with old pottery. 

From this point I had noticed villagers, chiefly women and old men, descending from the 
opposite heights to the houses of ITanser, evidently bent on removing property they had left 
behind on their first flight. As I hoped to receive from them information as to old remains in 
the neighbourhood, I descended and approached the village. The sight of my small escort 
was, however, sufficient to cause a fresh stampede of the village folk. When at last after a great 
deal of parleying some old men were induced to join me, they could only point to a few ruined 
walls on a hill to the south of the village. 

One Sinngiro (‘greybeard’ ), however, knew of a ruined * gumhaz’ (dome, circular building) 
to the west of Kingargalai. As this expression is invariably used by the Pushtu-speaking 
population of the border for the designation of Stupas, I did not hesitate to start back under 
his guidance in the direction indicated. We had passed the ruins examined on the preceding 
day and proceeded up the ManOra iNallah for nearly two miles further before I could ascertain 
from my guide that the gumhaz he had previously referred to as quite near was in reality 
beyond the range which forms the watershed towards Bazdarra. To reach the spot and return 
to camp the same evening* was manifestly impracticable at the late hour of day, I was thus 
reluctantly obliged to turn back to Kingargalai, richer only by an experience of the unreli- 
ability of putative distances in the Buner hills, I had already before heard of the existence of 
old ruins near Bazdarra, and wish that I may before long have an oppoi’tunity to visit that site 
and other neighbouring localities to the south of the Shahkot and Mora Passes. 

Juvur. — On the 10th I accompanied the march of the greater portion of General 
Meiklejohn’s Brigade to Juvur, a large village to the north-east of Kingargalai and below 
Mount Ilm. The route led for the first four miles down the valley to Bampokha, where the 
stream which comes from Kingargalai is met by the one flowing from the Pirsai Pass. Before 
reaching BampSkba the road winds round the foot of a detached small ridge which is covered 
with ruined buildings and terraces resembling those seen near Kingargalai. The short halt 
made by the troops at Bampokha was not sufficient to allow of an inspection of these remains. A 
short distance beyond Bampokha the route turns off to the north, and Mount Ilm comes promi- 
nently into view. This fine peak, 9,200 feet above sea level, with its fir-clad slopes and rocky 
summit, dominates the landscape in most parts of Western Buner and forms the boundary of 
the latter towards Upper Swat. Subsequent enquiry showed that Mount Ilm as the site of 
more than one Tirtha must have enjoyed a great sanctity in Hindu times. To the west of the 
mountain is the Karahar Pass, bhe favourite route of communication between Buner and Swat. 
In the valley which leads up to the pass lies the village of J uvur. 

Here the population had not entirely fled, though all houses were appropriated for the 
accommodation of the troops. I was thus able to collect some information as to old remains in 
the vicinity. As the Brigade remained at Juvur I could utilize the following day (11th January) 
freely for their inspection. An inscribed stone had been reported to me near the village of 
Cliarrai, situated about two miles to the north-east. But on reaching the spot indicated, which 
is at the foot of a rocky spur descending from Ilm and about one mile to the north-east of the 
village, I found that the supposed inscription on a large isolated rock to the right of the path 
consisted only of a series of cup-shaped holes, probably artificial. The spot is known as Laka 
Tiga, 

Returning thence to Charrai, I ascended the narrow gorge, through which the stream of 
Oharrai flows, to an open well- wooded glen known only by the somewhat general designation 
of Tangai (‘ defile ; small valley’). Tangai, which is separated from the Juvur Valley by a low 
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watershed, lies in a direct line about 2| miles to the norih-oast of Juvur, Alonj,' ll.t- slopes 

of the little spui-s, which enclose the glen like an amphitheatre, 1 found minieious tri.ci s of old 
habitations. Their walls and terraces were generally far more tlec-ayed thuii those of it e rnins 
near Kingargalai. This is in all probability due to the thick jungle whieh eon is th s site. 
The series of fine springs which issue .at the foot of the hill-slopes and feed the fhanai htreaiu 
explains sufficiently the presence of so many ancient dwelling places in this seelutu-il nook of 
the znountainSe 

Book sculptures near Juvur. — Ascending the spur in the centre of tlic junphitheutre 
described, to a height of about 300 feet above the little plain at the bottc^ni of the glen, 

1 reached the rook-cut images of which one of my Juvurinfoririants had told me. Ihe n mimntB 
of old walls stretch up close to the foot of the large rock wliich hears ibehe n lu'U.s. The 
south face of the rock offers a flat and nearly vertical surface about 33 ftet long and 30 feet 
high ; on it a tripartite niche has been cut out to a depth of 34 inches. It measun.s 6 ftet 
9 inches in length and 5 feet in height; its foot is about o feet above the ground. In the 
centre of the niche is a well-carved relievo figure of Siva, 4 feet 0 iiu‘iits hiuh, v^Iujw ing the 
god seated, with his left leg reaching below the seat and the lett hand hohiiug the cIuIj. On 
either side of this central image is a smaller figure about 2 feet St iiudics high nting a 

god seated with crossed legs. The one on the proper left holds in the left haiul u lotus tm a 
stalk, and evidently represents Vishnu. The figure on the proper right, %Nljich has i>M'onie 
more effaced, seems to sit on an open lotus and is probably intended for JJralnnun. Ail thice 
figures are surmounted by halos. 

There can be no doubt as to these sculptures being anterior to th.e Muhiimnmdj.n invasion ; 
probably they are of a considerably earlier date. This may he ciuichuUd 'vwth goesd icasMi 
from the boldness and good proportions still observable in the design of the n liovcs, n* twith- 
standing the decay which has overtaken the more exposed portions. To the damage caused 
by atmospheric influences has been added some cbipping done by mischievouh liunds «p|nreiitiy 
not so very long ago. Treasure-seekers seem also to have recently been at heic as .‘•hown 
by some small excavations at the foot of the rock. In view of the interest uttaciiing to tliCi-e 
sculptures, I regret that no photograph could be obtained of them. They are approach^ <l only 
by a narrow ledge some 3 feet broad, and the rock below them falls off grt-at stci pnesi*. 

The carvings are thus visible only for one standing immediately before them or fium hohio con- 
siderable distance. 

The purely Hindu character of these rock sculptures and of those subsequently cxamiiied at 
Bhai near Padshah is a point deserving special notice. It is an additional preof of the fact that 
Buddhism, which from the exclusive reference made to it in our written records — th.e accounts 
of the Chinese pilgrims — may be supposed to have been the picdominant creed in the old 
Udyana, was there as elsewhere in India closely associated 'with ail popular features of the 
Hindu religious system. This conclusion is fully supported by what other evidence is at 
present available. Thus the coins struck by the rulers of these regions, from the tim^s of 
the later Kushans down to the last ‘Hindu Shahiyas,' show an almost unbroken succehsion of 
Hindu, and more particularly Saiya, devices. 

Ascending from Tangai to a saddle in the spur to the west, I obtained a good vic%v of the 
Karakar Pass and the valley leading up to it from Juvur, but did not notice any more rninwS in 
this direction. I then returned to the glen and proceeded to the small rocky hill known as Kll 
Derai, which flanks the road from Tangai to Juvur on the east. I found it covered on the 
south face with a series of ancient "walls supporting terraces and with masses of debris which 
evidently belonged to higher structures now completely decayed. These walls stretch up to 
the very top of the hill which forms a small plateau of irregular shape about 85 yards 
long from east to west and in the middle about 20 yards broad. All round the top founda- 
tions of old walls could be traced, by means of wbicli the available space had been enlarged, 
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and perhaps also fortified. Similar remains are said to exist on the slopes of the higher hill 
known as Qhundt which faces Nil Derai on the western side of the defile leading to Tangai. 

On the following day, the 12th January, General Meiklejohn’s column inarched from 
Jnvur to Tarsak by the shortest route which lies in the Talley drained by the Charrai stream. 
As my information did not point to the existence of old remains in this direction, I obtained 
permission and the necessary escort to proceed to Tursak independently by a more circuitous 
route. This was to enable me to visit the ruins which had been reported to me near Girarai, 
and to see the portion of the main valley of Buner between Bampokha and Tursak. 


Girarai. — Girarai I found to be situated about 5 miles to the south-west of Juvur in a 
broad open valley which leads to the Girarai and Banjir Passes in the west. About half way 
I noticed ruins similar in appearance to those of Kingargalai on a detached spur of the hill 
range to the north of the valley. I could not spare time for their inspection. The locality is 
known as Bakhta. In Girarai itself, which is a village of some sixty houses, the only ancient 
remain I could trace, was a fine ornamented slab built into the noith wall of the ‘Sura Masjid.' 
Its lotus ornament shows in design and execution doss afiBnity to the decorative motives of 
Gandhara sculptures. Though it was evident that this slab had been obtained from some 
ancient structure in the neighbourhood, my enquiries failed to elicit any indication of its 
place of origin. The villagers’ plea in explanation of their ignorance on this point was that 
they had come to the place only six years ago when the last redistribution of villages had 
taken place among the Salarzai clan. The custom here referred to of redistributing at fixed 
periods the village sites and lands amongst the various sections of a clan by drawing lots, prevails, 
in fact, all through Buner. It might in itself account to a great extent for the scantiness of local 

traditions. 


There was, however, less difficulty in tracing the ruins about which I had heard at Juvur. 
They were found to be situated at a place known as Ali Khan Koto (‘ All Khan*s huts’), about 
U miles to the west of Girarai. Like the village itself, they lie at the foot of the hill range, which 
divides the valleys of Girarai and Kingargalai. Conspicuous ruins of buildings and terraces, 
all constructed of ancient masonry, cover the several small spurs which descend here into the 
valley. The best preserved are on a spur flanking from the west the approach to the gorge 
through which the direct route to Kingargalai leads. 


At the eastern foot of this spur is a narrow tongue of high and fairly level ground, 
stretching between the bed of the Girarai stream and the entrance of the above-named gorge. 
On this strip of ground I came upon several circular monnds which are nndonbtedly the ruins 
of Stupas The one in the centre still rises to a height of about 20 feet above the ground-level. 
It has been dug into apparently some time ago by treasnre-seekers. The excavation they 
effected shews the solid, though rough, masonry of which the mound is bmlt. Around it are 
remains of walls indicating, perhaps, an enclosing quadrangular court. The wall faemg west 
can be traced for a length of 42 feet, that to the north for 40 feet. About 20 yards to the 
south-west from this Stupa is another still larger mound thickly overgrown with jungle. It 
reaches to a height of about 25 feet and has evidently not been disturbed. The remaining 
tiortion of the level ground to the east is strewn with small monnds, some of which in all 
nrobabilitv mark the site of votive Stupas of modest dimensions. Regarding a projfbje identi- 
Lation of this site, I must refer to the explanations given below in Section H of this Report. 


After returning from Ali Khan Kote and GirSrai, I marched along the well-cultivated 
<rronnd at the northern foot of the hills wHoh separate Girarai and Bampokha. About one 
Lile to the east of Girarai I noticed traces of old walls, much decayed and overgrown by 
inngle, on a flat terrace-like plot of ground projecting from the They seemed 

to belong to a large square enclosure with a stnpa-like mound in the centee. After cross.ngthe 
broad valley in which the stream coming from the western slopes of Mount Bm flows down 
towards Bampokha, I struck the road which leads in the valley of the Barandn Exver from 
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Bampokba down to Tursak. The dry alluvial plateaus passed along the lelt lank of the liver, 
the bold and lairly well-wooded ranges to the right towards the Pirsai and Malandri Passes, 
and the fine view of snowy mountains far off in the Jndus diiection, — they all leminded me 
forcibly of scenery I had seen in Kashmir. 

Tursak. ■— Close to the north of the road and at a distance of about 2| miles from Tursak^ 
I found a large square mound rising to about 13 feet above the ground. The late hour of the 
day at which this site was reached peimitted only a rapid examinatu n. It t-howed that 
the whole mound was artificial, constructed of rough layers of stone, wirh masses of debris, 
apparently from fallen walls, over them. The corners of the mound lie in the direction of the 
cardinal points. The north-e^st face, which was more clearly traceable, measured on the top 
about 100 feet. At the south coiner aie the remains of a small circular mound which evident- 
ly was once a Stupa- To the south of the latter again, and outside the squaie, rises anotlier 
circular mound about 18 feet high, which seems to have been connected with the quadrangular 
terrace by means of a narrow platform. The position of these meunds is such that the struc- 
tures marked by them must have been when intact conspicuous objects far up and down the valley. 
The obligation of arriving in camp befoie nightfall forced me to leave these interesting remains 
far too soon. I had hoped that it would become possible to revisit them subsequently fum 
Tursak. In this, however, I was disappointed- It was dark before I reached the camp pitched 
outside Tuisak, 


On the following morning (18th January) a column composed of half the Brigade marched 
from Tursak to the valley of Padshah in the north- As this move appeared to offer an oppoi*- 
tunity for appi caching localities on Mount Ilm from which [Major Deane’s agents had 
previously procured impressions of inscriptions, I decided to accompany it. Before starting 
I paid a visit to Tursak village with a view to tracing there the original of the small inscription 
which I had published from a cloth impression as No. 27 in my paper on Major Deane’s 
insoriptions-i The note which accompanied this impression described it as taken from “ an 
inscription on a stone in tbe wall of the house of a Mulla, Tursak in Buner, It is said to have 
been taken originally from some old ruins with other stones for building purposes.” 

On entering the village 1 soon realized the peculiar difficulties w^th which the search for 
detached inscriptions in Buner has proved to he attended- Neither of the two guides, with 
whom Major Deaue’s kind forethought had provided me, knew anything as regards this 
inscription. I was thus forced to fall back upon enquiries among the few inhabitants who had 
not deserted their homesteads. None of them could, or would, give information as to the 
particular Mulia’s house the walls of which must be supposed to contain this little epigraphical 
relic. Tursak is a very large village, in fact the biggest in Buner, and boasts among its 
population of not less than twelve MullSs. It was with difficulty that I got half a dozen of 
these Mullas’ houses pointed out to me. But the search which I made in succession in these 
deserted dwellings proved fruitless, and from the beginning offered little promise. 

^ The walls in the houses examined, like those in most villages or dwellings in Buner, are 
built of rubble and are covered in large portions with rough plaster. In seveial of the houses 
there was a number of rooms and sheds ranged behind the entrance court-yard, indicative of the 
comparative ease of the owners. This meant a considerable addition to the extent of the Wall 
surface calling for examination. In order to secure a reasonable chance of discovering here a 
small stone, the exposed surface of which, as shown by the impression, does not measure more 
than 8 hy 6 inches, it would have been necessary to scrape the walls of the plaster wherever it 
seemed recent and to derote altogether to this search far more time than actual conditions 
permitted. The earsory inspection of half a dozen houses and the repeated attempts to elicit 
n ormationfrom such inhabitants as the sepoys of my escort managed to get hold of, had 
aWy cost me more than an hour when I turned at last my back on the lonely alleys of 
Tursak to start on the march towards Padshah. ^ ^ 


^ See Jovima of ihoAsiaUo Society c^fBengta, 1898, Part L, page i. 
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Padshuh. — The route leads first to the uorth throrgh an open fertile Talley, "which is 
watered by the stream coining from Charrai. skirting the foot of the high Ja§ar hill, the 
road then turns to the north*east and ascends a low watershed near the village of Burjo 
Khana, Here an extensive view opened embracing the greater part of the fine broad valley of 
Padshah and the whole of the high mountain lar ge to the iioilh,betw ten Iht ptaks of Ilm and 
Bosirri. The streams which drain this poitioii of the range on the south unite close to the 
village of Padshah, which thus by its very position is marked as a place of importance. It is 
the site of the holiest Muhammadan shrine in Buner, the Ziaiat of Pir Baba Sahib ; it had 
on this account been singled out for a visit by General Meiklejohn’s column. 1 had caught up 
the latter near Burjo Khana and rode ahead with its advance guaid of Guides Cavalry to close 
Padshah village, which was reached after a march of about 9 miles from Tursak. 

The large Jirgas of the Gadazai tribe, which soon made their appearance before the 
Political OflScer, showed that, notwithstanding rum ouis to the central y, lesistance was not 
to be expected at this sacred spot either. The tioc ps were accordingly ordered to halt at BJim^ 
about two miles before Padshah, and to return to the main valley below Tuisakonthe day 
following. These dispositions made it clear to me lhat my chance of approaching the localities 
on Mount Ilm, which had yielded the inscriptions already refeired to, would be limited to the 
few remaining hours of the day. I was, thcrefcie, f.lad to obtain permihsicn to join in the 
reconnaissance which Captain Todd, Assistant Field Intelligence Officer, with a mounted escort 
was pushing towards the Jowarai Pass to the north-west of Padshah.. 

At Lagarpur, the first village reached, I was able to obtain accurate information as to the 
position of Miangam, where two of Major Deane’s inscriptions, published by me in the Bengal 
Asiatic Society’s Journal (Part L, 1898, Nos. 29 and 30), had been obtained. It is described as 
a small village occupied by Mians or Saiyids who have given it its name. It is situated on a 
shoulder of the great spur which runs dow'n from Ilm Peak in a south-easterly direction. The 
designation llm^o-Mianz Centre of Ilm *) which is used in the notes of Major Deane’s agents 
indifferently with Miangam for the place of origin of these inscriptions, does not seem to be known 
as a local term. It describes, however, accurately enough the situation of the place. As all my 
informants agreed in speaking of Miangam as covered with snow at the time, it must evidently 
lie at a considerable altitude. 

Bishuuai. — A rough ride of about two miles over a very stony road along the stream 
which flows from the Jowarai Pass brought us close to the village of BishuTiau I had been 
particularly anxious to reach the latter, as four of the most characteristic inscriptions of the 
Buner type, of which impressions have been secured by Major Deane, are described as having 
been found on stones in the vicinity of this village. They have been published as Nos. 2*6 in 
M. Senart’s l^otes d’ J^^igraphie Indiennes” Fascic, 

Having reached so near to the desired point, I felt all the more disappointed when 
I found that I should have to turn hack again without being able to explore it. The 
escort of Guides Cavalry accompanying Captain Todd -was under orders to rejoin their 
squadron at Bhai in time to allow the latter to return to Tursak the same evening. The 
time, which remained after the harried ride up the valley, would barely allow of the ten minutes 
halt on the road which was required by Captain Todd to Sketch the main topographical 
features of the Pass in front of ns. A visit to Bishnnai village, which lies a short distance off 
the road to the north, could under these circumstances not be thought of, still less a search 
for the inscriptions referred to. For the disappointment thus experienced, the fine view which 
opened from this point could scarcely afford me compensation. The valley which leads up to 
the watershed towards Upper Swat, being flanked by snow-covered spurs from ilm and Dosirri 
and well-wooded in its higher portion, bore quite an alpine character. 


* See Les r^centes d^couvertes du Major Deane,” Journal asiatiguef 1894. 
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Returning to Padsliah as fast as the tired horses could bear us, we passed close to the 
Ziarat of Pir Baba Sahib, hidden in a luxuriant grove of Chinars, pines and other trees. A 
general order previously issued prohibited us, like other unbelievers, from entering this the most 
famous Muhammadan shrine of Buner. But the accounts subsequently given to me by those 
who were allowed to pay their respects to the buried saint, showed that the shrine erected at 
his resting place can lay claim neither to architectural interest nor antiquity. 

The Ziarat occupies a spot close to the confluence of the streams which come from the 
Jowarai Pass and the south-western slopes of Dosirii, respectively. The ample water-supply 
they secure accounts for the evident fertility of the Padshah Valley. Both above and below the 
village stretch broad terraces of well-irrigated rice fields. The well-to-do condition of the 
place is indicated by the respectable number of Hindu traders (Khattris) settled ther*e. Two of 
these men had not fled and were induced to accompany me to the camp at Bhai. I w'as 
able to obtain from them curious information regarding the condition of the Buner Hindus 
and the sacred sites or Tirthas visited by them in the neighbourhood. 

Tirtbas on Ilm. — Prom evidence which I hope to discuss elsewhere, it appears that the 
Hindu Bauias, resident in Swat and Buner, represent the trading castes of the old Hindu popula- 
tion which had remained in these valleys after the Pabhau invasion. Neither they themselves 
nor their Afghan masters know of any tradition indicating a later immigration from India 
proper. It is evident that the same reasons which enable these families of Hindu traders at the 
present day to maintain themselves and their religion amongst the fanatical tribesmen, are 
sufficient also to account for their original survival. In view of this circumstance it may safely 
be assumed that the sacred sites to which the pilgrimages of the Buner Hindus are now directed, 
mark Tirthas of considerable antiquity. 

The most popular of these pilgrimage places seem to be the Amarakunda spring and the 
Earn Takht, both situated on Mount Ilm. The sacred spring appears to lie close to the main 
summit of the mountain and on its southern face. Remains of an ancient enclosure or building 
are said to be visible near it. The Ram Tahhi (‘Rama's throne') is described as an ancient 
walled platform about two miles distant from the Amarakunda and on the northern slope of 
Mount Ilm towards the Swat Valley, It is visited by the pilgrims iu conjunction with the 
Amarakunda on Sundays falling in the month of Jyaishtha. Sraddha ceremonies are performed 
at both spots by the accompanying Purohitas, who are said to possess also some account 
{mahdtmya) of the legends connected with the Tirthas, Of the few Purohita families of Buner 
there are one or two settled at Padshah and at Gokand, a village situated some distance further 
to the north towards Dosirri. But these had fled. I was in consequence unable to ascertain 
the particular legends which are supposed to account for the sacredness of these spots. 

The night from the 18th to the I4th January was passed in bivouac with General 
Meiklejohn's force in the fields near Bhai village. The troops were to march next morning 
down to Blai in the Barandu Valley by the direct route leading along the Padshah stream. As 
the information collected by me did not point to remains of interest likely to be found in this 
direction, I obtained permission to return with a small escort to the Divisional Head-Quarters 
Camp at Tursak, the neighbourhood of which I had not been able to examine previously. 
Before, however, starting on the march back to Tursak, I was induced by information given to 
me regarding certain carved images to ascend the rocky hillside which rises immediately above 
Bhai to the north-west. 

Remains near Bhai. — About half a mile from the village and at an elevation of circ. 200 
feet above it, I came upon the remains of two Stupas on a narrow terrace which juts out from 
the hillside. They are situated close to a spring known by the name of Jur jurat and appear 
now as solid mounds of rough masonry laid in regular courses. The Stupa immediately 
to the south of the spring shows a square base, the south-east face of which measures 
about 50 feet. The height of the whole mound is about 30 feet, but seems to have been once 
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eonsiderably greater, as the top appears now artificially levelled. About one hundred yards 
further to the west rises another small Stupa. Its conical top is comparatively well preserved 
and shows clearly on its west face the consecutive courses of masonry. The base can no 
longer be traced distinctly on the hillside. The total height of the mound I estimated at 
about 35 feet. Traces of old walls and terraces are still visible near these Stupas. 

After climbing some 300 feet higher by a rough path along the steep cliffs I was taken 
by my Gujar guides from Bhai to a large overhanging mass of rock. This forms on the west 
a kind of grotto, which seems to have been artificially enlarged. Inside this and on the inner 
face of the rock, I found a much-effaced group of relievos, representing a seated Hindu deity in 
the middle, with a smaller seated figure on either side. The total breadth of the relievo group 
5s about 5 feet, and the height of the central figure a little over 3 feet. To the right of this 
group there are two smaller images carved from the rock, each about one foot in height. As all 
these relievos have suffered considerably owing to the friable nature of the stone, I could not 
trace with any certainty the deities they are intended to represent. In general style and treat- 
ment these relievos seemed to approach closely to the rock sculptures of Oharrai described above. 

Environs of Tursak:. — After visiting these remains I marched back by the previous route 
to Tursak, which I reached in the afternoon. Having obtained a mounted escort in General 
Blood’s Camp I then started for a rapid examination of the neighbourhood. The position which 
Tursak occupies shows great natural advantages. The main valley of Buner opens there first to 
greater width and is crossed at this point by a series of convenient routes which connect Upper 
Swat with much-frequented passes leading down to the Rustam Valley, It is evidently due to 
this favourable position that Tursak is now the largest place in Buner. The same considerations 
seemed to indicate that the site was of importance already in earlier times. I was, therefore, 
not surprised to find that even a cursory inspection of the neighbourhood acquainted me with 
ample evidence of ancient occupation. 

In the first place my attention was attracted by a series of strongly-built ancient dwelling 
places visible on the crests and slopes of the rocky spurs of Jaffar hill which overlook Tursak 
on the north-east. They appeared in form and construction to resemble closely the fortified 
buildings examined near Kingargalai, Juvur, etc. But as they are situated at a considerably 
greater height above the valley than at the last named localities, 1 was unable to spare the time 
necessary for their examination. Restricting my search to the valley stretching east and south 
of Tursak, I first visited the village of Anrapurj situated on the southern bank of the Barandu 
River about two miles below Tursak, From there the fertile and well-wooded valley could be 
overlooked as far down as Dagar. 

Stupa of Gumbatai. — Guided by information obtained at this village, I recrossed then 
to the left bank of the river and came at the very foot of Jaffar hill, where two projecting spurs 
form a kind of rock amphitheatre, upon a large ruined site with a Stupa and remains of a 
monastery. The former accounts for the name Gumbatai, by which the spot is known, Gumhat 
(or Gimlaz) being the ordinary designation among Afghans of any mined building of circular 
shape, whether a Stupa, temple or vaulted tomb. The extent of the ruins and their situation 
only a few hundred yards off the main road, which leads from Tursak to Elai and down the 
valley, showed clearly the importance of these remains. I accordingly determined after a 
rapid survey to utilize the following day for their exploration. I returned by nightfall to 
Tursak, which proved to be only about 1| miles distant to the north-west by the direct road. 

General Sib Biisjdon Blood, to whom I made a report regarding these interesting remains, 
very kindly agreed to my request and allowed me to employ a small detachment of Sappers on 
trial excavations at this site. Accordingly on the following morning (January 15th), when the 
Tursak Gamp was broken up and the troops moved off to Dagar and Rcga, I proceeded with 
a small party from the 5th Company, Bengal Sappers and Miners, which the Officer Com- 
manding Roj^al Engineers conld spa^e from road-making work, to the site of Gumbatai, 
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The rains as shoYra in the site plan on Plate No. Ill occupy a broad open glen at the 
south foot ’ of the Jaffar hill, enclosed in a semi-circle by rocky ridges. The vem!iiii.s 
now visible above ground form two distinct groups. The larger one lies on a small terrace-likc 
plain at the very entrance of the glen, raised about 50 feet above the level of the i-ivcr baiik.s- 
The second group, about 100 feet higher up, is built on the hillside to the north, where the 
steep slope is broken by a small projecting spur. 

At the east end of the lower group rises a rained Stupa which in its present state (»f 
destruction forms a mound of roughly circular shape, about 65 feet in diameter at its present bitKU 
and circ. 30 feet high. The level ground immediately adjoining the Stupa mound in tbo we.-,( 
is flanked on the north and south sides by two thick walls, 60 feet long, which form a kind of 
court (marked A{ see detailed plan, Plate IF). Attached to the west end of each wall is u sinal'. 
circular structure containing a round chamber of 14 feet diameter. Little is left above ground 
of the walls of these round structures. But from their position and size it can be assumed with 
great probability that they were intended like the corresponding round chambers in the ruined 
monasteries of Gnniar (Lower Swat), Takht-i BaU, etc., to serve as chapels for the reception of 
more important images. 


The two walls referred to extend on the east only np to a line which would pass through 
the centre of the Stupa. There are no traces of any walls or buildings to the east of the Stnpa, 
nor of any other strnoture which could have served to close the Court A on this side. Tl.e 
opposite or west side of Court A is formed by the enclosing wall of a great quadrangular couit 
(shown as B in plan), which almost joins it, the distance between this wall and the eirenlai 
chapels mentioned being only 15 feet. This court, which is approached by a gate 15 feet broad, 
evidently sighted on the Stupa, is remarkable for its size and the massive constraotion of its 
walls. It forms nearly a square measuring inside 135 feet in width and 136 feet in leiu^th. 
The walls now traceable above the ground show strangely enough a striking differoue«r in 
thickness. Whereas they are only 4 feet thick on the north and west side, they measure fullv 
16 feet in the south and 16 feet in the east. It is probable that this difference must be 
explained by the thicker walls having been built for the purpose of providing room for small 
ceUs, such as are found around the comtyards of several of the Gandhiira monasteries and of 
most of the great Kashmir temples. As the walls inside reach nowhere higher than 4 to 5 feet 
above the present level of the court, and as the latter has clearly been filled up to a considerable 
height by the accumulation of d^ris, the point could be definitely settled only by excavations. 


- As evidence probably ^inting in this dmeotion it maybe mentioned that whereas tbe 
outside faces of the south and east walls can yet be traced quite clearlv risin.^ in many nla -es 
to 6 or 7 feet above the outside gi-ound level, this is possible only at a few spots in the iso of 
W Th. i. lit.,, io be dee J «.e dee.^ ,e S 

tion of hollow spaces like the supposed cells would have exposed the portions of the walls 
J»ng M.d.. TheeoMlreCio. of tbe widb ihrouBhoet e „ f„„„d lo Lemble el»elr lb« 


la the north-^t comer of Court B there are walls joining at rtght an..les the i.o,.fb . i 
.^».eb»me , Thejr my beve „„ed to form . «,pe„,o L.ll cLpel^le.- „r 

plm». A bet eemller .trootero o« bo trae.d ee.r tbe »,.tb.„eet eoteer of tbo 

of masonry about 20 feet square forming a terra" ^fi " J \ I ! ^ insolated block 

surmifled with any certaiatF. A small m'ound nf H 'h .* destination of which cannot be 

the position of a little votive Stupa, " centre may possibly mark 
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Sxoavation at Gumbatai. — After making a general survey of the remains here briefly 
described, I turned my attention to the Stupa mound. This, notwithstanding the state of utter 
dilapidation to which it has been reduced, still reaches to a height of about 30 feet above the 
present ground-level. The mass of rough masonry of which the Stupa was constructed has 
evidently been used since a long time as a convenient quarry. On the north face regular 
courses of large blocks could still be clearly distinguished ; the other sides of the mounds are 
hidden by large masses of debris. No clear idea could thus be formed of the original shape ot 
the upper portion of the Stupa. 

The centre of the mound has been dug into from above to a depth of about iO feet. 
Judging from the comparatively thin growth of jungle on the south face where most of tlit 
inaterials then extracted had been thrown down, the digging could not have been done many 
years ago. The treasure-seekers, who were then at work here, had evidently not carried their 
labours deep enough to touch the main deposit of relics which from the analogy of other 
Stupas may be supposed to be placed on or below the level of the base. 

In order to obtain some indications as to the position of the Stupa base and the depth of 
the original ground level in the court, I had trial trenches opened by the small party of Sappers, 
both at the west entrance of Court A and at the foot of the Stupa mound to the west. At the 
latter place the Sappers after working through about 3 feet of debris came upon a solid block 
of closely grained stucco which when cleared was seen to mark the corner of a square platform. 
The exact spot at which this corner was struck is marked hy c on the plan. The block forms a 
square of 9 inches, with a height of 13 inches. It is ornamented on two sides which were 
found to face nearly due west and south. That this was the original position of the block was 
made evident by a stone base unearthed below it which showed exactly the same bearings. 

The little stucco pilaster is ornamented at its foot by a series of mouldings. These project 
about 1 inch beyond the flat middle portion of the block which is about 4 inches high. The 
top part, about 5 inches high, also projects and shows a kind of egg and dart ornament in bold 
relievo and in two rows divided by a narrow band. The stone base below the stucco-block 
could be cleared only to a depth of about 10 inches. Its top forms a square of 1| feet, and is 
decorated on the sides facing west and south by a bold cornice projecting in several well-carved 
mouldings to a total breadth of about 5 inches. Continuing the excavation to the east of this 
corner and towards the Stupa for a distance of about 5 feet a masonry wall was laid 
bare running flush with the south face of the stucco-pilaster and its base. Fragments of stucco 
were found sticking to the joints of the masonry courses. It may thus be concluded that this 
wall was decorated similarly to the above described corner. 

From the position occupied by this wall, as shown on the plan, it will be clear that it could 
not have formed part of a square basement of the whole Stupa. It is more likely to have belong- 
ed to some platform raised by the side of the Stupa and possibly on the basement of the latter. 
Such a platform might by the analog}’ of the examples presented in the rums of Takht-i Bahi, 
Jamalgarhi and other G-andhara monastaries (see Arch, Survey J^epoj'ts, V., pi vii, xiv) be con- 
jectured to have served either for the placing of images or a small votive Stupa, In auppoi'fc 
of this conclusion reference may also be made to the comparatively high level at which this 
stuccoed wall was unearthed. Near the west entrance of the court the present ground level 
seemed lower than at the foot of the mound. Yet a trial trench caiTied down to a depth of fully 
live feet, failed to reach there the original floor of the court. The accumulation of debris must 
be supposed to have been even greater immediately round the Stupa, There is thus reason to 
assume that the real base of the Stupa is yet buried at some depth below the platform brought 
to light. This will also explain why the ornamented stucco-pilaster remained the only jiiece of 
sculptured work unearthed during this brief excavation, 

Elai. — I regret all the more the very limited extent of the excavations made, as the expla- 
nations given below, (see Part II.) will show that these ruins may be identified with great pro-. 
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bability mth a sacred site of considerable fame described by the Chinese pilgrims. The Sapi4sv 
detachment had orders to follow at no great distance the rear guard of the colnmn which w„s 
moving down the valley to Dagar. The men were accordingly obliged to stop digging early ii 
the afternoon. I myself left Gnmbatai some hours later after completing the survey of t’u- 
ruins, in order to rejoin General Meiklejohn’s Camp at R%a. I first marched in the fertile 
plain'by the left bank of the Barandn River to a point about two miles lower down the valley. 
From there the village of Blai, picturesquely situated in the angle formed by the Barandu and 
Padshah rivers, could clearly be seen. Prom the hillside above Elai some small inscribed 
stones, now in the Lahore Museum, have been picked up by Major Deane’s agents. According 
to the information supplied to him there were no ruins near. The distinct view of the hill 
slopes with whibh I had to content myself, also failed to show me any ruined buildings above 
.ground, 

I tlien crossed to the right river hank and followed a track leading over an arid alluvial 
plateau to a point abont two miles distant from Elai where the river passes through a remark* 
ably narrow gorge of sandstone rooks known as the Surwai Khandau, A short distance below 
this gorge the road to Karapa and the south-eastern portion of the valley known as Paiijptlo 
turns off to the right. It ascends a narrow and steep defile which cuts through the rocky range 
of high hills lining here the south or right hank of the Barandu River. Through the whole of 
the gorge, which is about three-fourths of a mile long, there leads a fairly broad path fit for 
laden animals. It is cut either into the rock or carried on walled-up foundations of ancient 
masonry along the cliffs. 

Karapa Road. — This road, which in its construction, resembles closely the ancient roads 
over the Malakand and Shahkot Passes already mentioned, goes hack undoubtedly to pre- 
Muhammadan times. It may safely be taken as an indication of an important route having led 
already at that period through the Karapa defile. The latter is crossed by the direct lines of 
communication connecting the Malandri and Ambela Passes with the cential portion of Bun or 
and hence with Padshah and the other routes into Upper Swat. The above-named passes must 
have at all times attracted trafiBio. They give access to the old trade emporium marked by the 
site of the present Rustam,^ and to the important ancient route leading to the east of the Indus 
md UdabJianda (Waihand, Und) and Taxila, The evident care bestowed on the construction ot 
a road through the difficult defile which falls into the direct line continuing those routes to the 
north, is thus easily accounted for. 

After crossing this defile the large village of Karapa was passed at the edge of the Panjprio 
plain. Proceeding about two miles further to the south-east I reached after nightfall the 
village of Rega^ nestling at the entrance of a side-valley, and the camp established there. The 
village had been singled out for a visit of General Meiklejohn^s Brigade as the home of the 
Mad Paqir whose fanatical preaching had been the immediate cause of last summer’s rising 
sin Lower Swat, the siege of Malakand, and the events that followed. After assisting in the 
early morning of the 16th January at the destruction of the Faqir’s house and mosque which 
were blown up and burned, I proceeded to the examination of the ancient remains reported to 
me in the vicinity of 8%nigrq.m. Major Deane had already previously heard of them through 
one of his agents. As this agent (Sherbaz) now actually accompanied me, I had no difficulty 
in finding the ruins referred to. 

(To he ooifitinw^d,) 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NAUGAZA TOMBS. 

With reference to the note on Naugaza Tombs, 
ante, Yol, XXY. p. 204, I well remember my 
inother relating to me about fifteen years ago 


the virtues of the tomb known as Waugaz Nagop 
in the IntahaldiFort in l^agpur, at which wishes 
of the worshippers were supposed to he gi*anted. 

M, N. Yenketswami. 
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NOTES ON THE TAMIL ANTHOLOGY Oy ANCIENT SONGS, ENTITLED 

PUEBA-NANNURBU. 

BY Q-. XT. POPE, M.A., D.D,, BALLIOL COLLEOE AND lEBIAN INSTITITTE, OXPOBD. 

I. — Kd-Pfirum-gdran, and tlxe Poets, Pottiyftr and Pioiran-thaiy&r. 

T he renowned king, K6-Peruin-C6jran,i whose capital was Urraiy-tir, 2 after a reign diversified 
by the rebellion of his two sons, renounced his kingdom, went ‘to the north’ (the banks of 
the Ganges ?), as an ascetic, and died there. His most intimate friends, Pottiyftr and Pi9irftntliaiyar, 
eventually shared his hermit cell, and all three after death were commemorated by stones placed side 
by side over their urns. 

The poet Kamjaganftr (of whom nothing else is recorded), visiting this spot, sang as follows 

218 ^ i — 

* Bed gold, and coral, pearls, and rare 
Gems the mighty mountains bare, — 

Bemote their homes in sea or mine,— 

If once the precious things combine. 

And men in costly shapes entwine, 

Henceforth in blended beauty one they shine. 

So worthy men with worthy side by side 
Memain ; the worthless with the worthless hidej 

The history of these three, — who were so diverse in many ways, though inseparable in life and 
death, — as traced in P. N. is the favourite Tamil illustration of faithful friendship. (See Pope’s 
Kurral^ Oh. 79.) In Ndladi also Oh. 21-24, many exquisite thoughts on friendship are to be found. 

When this king was at strife with his sons, a poet called Byittiyanftr addressed a lyric to him 
213) in which he said ; — 

‘ 0 king, whose white umbrella shines resplendent, and whose mighty power subdues thy foes ! 
In this world crowned with flowers, and begirt with the swelling sea, the two, who owe their birth to 
thee, cannot be any of thine ancient enemies ; nor, though ye are now opposed, can they ever really 
egard thee as an enemy to them ! When, full of glory, you at length leave this world, and rise to the 
world of the exalted ones, whose must be the heritage you leave behind ? This thou knowest well, so 
give ear to me, thou who art of illustrious fame ! If these your sons, misled, array themselves 
against you, and you conquer them, to whom will you bequeath the wealth you leave behind? If they 
should overcome you, you but incur disgrace, and your enemies will triumph. Cease then this strife. 
Let not your lofty mind be bewildered, but prepare for them the feast in which the Immortals shall 
rejoicing share,’— (ETwraZ, 86.) 

It seems that this sensible expostulation was successful, and peace|was restored. 

Tie old king himself has left some specimens of his poetical genius. The following is said to 
have been composed after he had resigned his kingdom, and gone * to the north ’ (214) : — 

* They who have not assured their minds 
By the vision » undoubting, pure, that aye endures, 

Say not, ‘ shall we do good deeds or shall we not.’ 

Who hunts an elephant may gain an elephant ; 

Who hunts a quail, may come back with empty hand. 

Therefore if men have lofty aspirations. 

They must carry them out in successful deeds, and so gain 
Enjoyment of the world beyond the reach of sense. 


1 K6 » king. Perum = great. Coran =; ‘ Lord of the Qora, or Chola kingdom.* 
a Or Warrior, near Triohinopoly. 

a See K. Ch. 36, is T’» great word, and really = Faith, 
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Should this not be theirs, in somj future birth they may win release. 

And if there be no future birth, — yet to found 
Their fame on earth like Himalaya s lofty peak, 

And to pass away with body unstained by evil, 

Is surely asceticism's highest gain. ’ 

' Dicir&uthaiy&r came from the village of Pioar, near Madura ; and so was not a subject of the 
king to* whom he was so much attached. The name seems to have been given to him jocosely by the 
king, as dnihai means ‘ owl ; ’ so the sobriquet was equal to the owl of Picir, which may have been 
a sly hit at his verses. Pottiyftr, on the other hand, seems to have lived at his friend and patron’s 
capital. The name (if it be not a mere bye-name) signifies ‘ he of the hollow tree, ’ and the merry 
hearted k ir>g made a joke on this also, as we shall see. When K6-Perum-(36van ‘ went to the north, 
his two friends went with him, but the king sent Pottiy^r home, bidding him remain there till he had 
a son born to him, after which a place should be found for him in the retreat. He did not return, 
it seems, till after the king’s death. All this is necessary to be kept in mind in reading the lyrics. 

Pioirtothaiyar, who was a true optimist, was onc§ apl^ed why, though old, ho was not grey or 
decrepid ; his reply is curious (191) : — 


My years are many, yet my looks not grey ; 

You ask the reason why, ’tis simply this : 

I have a worthy wife, and children too ; 

My servants move obedient to my will ; 

My king does me no evil, aye protects ; 

To crown the whole around me dwell 

Good men and true, of chastened souls with knowledge filled. 


At another time he was asked, Who is your so much beloved king ? and replied : 


(312) The Merry Monarch.. 


Tf you ask us * who is your king ’ ? Our king Is He who 
To the labourers gives streng palm wine strained and mellow, 

And with the fat of turtle satiates their desire, 

And fills their mouths with lampreys’ rich roast flesh. 

They leave short toil for feast ; the feast prolong ! 

In that good fertile land the minstrels with their kin 
Find our king the foe of want and hunger’s pangs. 

He is the lord of ]^dri, the mighty king. 

He loves converse with Potti," whose friendship knows no flaw.* 

All the day long he laughs with heart right glad / 

Had the bard of the IVdiladi heard this song ? Assuredly in 187 he echoes its sentiment. 

It seems that when the king was in his final retreat Picirdnthaiyar did not join him at once 
and the ascetics around said : — ‘ He will not come. Men do not remember their friends and benefactors 
when they are no longer able to help them. ’ To this the king replied in two short songs, in which 
he says (215, 216) 


* Though he belongs to Pi^ir in the P&ndiyan's land, he stood by me in the time of wealth, will 
he not stand by me in my time of grief ? ’ 

‘ 0 ye of excellence fulfilled, he was ever full of pleasant qualities and ne’er despised me ; he was 
]mned to me by friendship’s closest ties. He never delighted in falsehood that withers men’s glory. 
When he spoke of me to others he was wont to call me, by virtue of his intimacy, the silly Cbran.*^ 
In my t^me of grief he will not fail to come. Forthwith he will be here. Prepare his place by xrdne/ 

*. ‘ *5 <^here is no hoUowness in this Fotti. 

• This iHnsttates Kwrrah Oh. 81 and Oh. 45. 
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This is another of his songs in praise of his king |^67) 

O lordly male-swan I lordly male-swan I 

Like the bright face of the king, who after gaining the victory, and slayiny his foes, 

Is gracious to his own land, rises the moon, two parts dark, and two parts light. 

So shines he in the evening hour, while we are troubled in our wanton idleness. 

Thou, having fed upon the grain that grows by the ford of Kumari’s stream, 

Qoest northward to Himalaya’s mount. 

Happy in thy flight thou mayest linger in the p6ra Land, 

And with thy dear one mayest alight on the upper balcony of stately home of Urraiytir, 
Stay not to ask the warder’s leave, — ^ unhindered enter the palace ; and when the great 
king Killi asks who thou art, 

Say only, * I come from neath the feet of Anthai of the great town of Pioir * ; 

And forthwith he will give thee rich jewels, that shall delight the heart of her the 
noble love. 


Against Arbitrary Taxation. 

The following is one of the very few songs of Picirftntliaiyfi.r not connected with K&-Perum- 
^6 ran. There was a young prince, called the learned Pd.]9.<^yan Kambi, who was of the Madura 
dynasty, and renowned for his learning ; but, it might seem, rather disposed to be tyrannical in 
government. It runs as follows (184) : — 

‘If an elephant take mouthfuls of ripe grain cut for it, 

The twentieth part of an acre will yield it food for many days i 
But if it enter a hundred fertile fields, with no keeper, 

Its foot will trample down much more than its mouth receives. 

So if a wise king, who knows the path of right take just his due, 

His land will prosper, yielding myriadfold. 

But, if the king, not softened by his knowledge, take just what he desires, 

Nor heed prescription’s rule, feasting with song and dance 
Amid his court and kindred, and show no love to his subjects ; 

Like the field that elephant entered, 

His kingdom will perish, and he himself will lose his all.’ 

Pottiygr was sent back by his king, and bidden come again when his son had been born. On his 
arrival at the spot, when some years had elapsed, he found the place where his memorial was to be 
erected, and it seems as if it .were the place where he like his beloved king and late companion was to 
end his days by voluntary abstinence from food. This is supposed to be his song addressed to his late 
master and friend (and sure they were not words of love I ) (222) • 

‘ You said, 

“ Go back, and come when she whose footsteps leave 
Your shadow never, she adorned with radiant gems, 

Your well-beloved, has borne you son of glorious worth.” 

Sure you forgot the friendship ^twixt us twain, — 

But no, I was not so forgotten, much-loved one \ 

Where is the place designed for me ? 

A shade to many wert thou, the world extolled thy fame. 

Thou didst remember life to com® 

And so didst all renounce, 

And here a stone is all that’s left of thee ; 

Yet those like thee, when soul is severed from the frame, 

Forget not ancient friendship, when their friends draw near. 
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(221) The Dirge. 

Peram Cdyan. 

He had the praises manifold of minstrels whose wants he relieved ; 

He was most loving to the dancers who resorted to his court ; 

He swayed his sceptre in accordance with the teaching of the sages ; 

He cultivated the friendship of the honoured wise ; 

He was gentle to women, brave and strong in the face of the brave ; 

He was the refuge of the spotless ^earned ones. 

Such an one death did not consider, but carried off his sweet soul. 

Therefore, my afiflicted kinsfolk, let us 
^Embracing one another join in reviling death. 

Come, all ye bards, whose words are true 1 
He hath become a pillar planted in the wild, 

Crowned with immortal praise ! 

While the wide world in sorrow mourns. 

Such is the lot of him who was our guardian true ! 

The Dmpty StaD. (220) 

The song of Pottiyftr lohen he returned from the north leaving Ms beloved Icing to die^ 

‘ The keeper who has lost the huge elephant which he daily supplied 
With its ^ple meal, and tended for many a year. 

Is sad as he surveys the vacant pillar where it stood. 

And weeps. Even so, did I not grieve when I beheld 

The courtyard in the ancient town where Hilli lived and died ; 

Kijli, with wealth of chariots, o’er which waved the conqueror’s wreath’ ? 

There is another poet of whom we have three very exquisite lyrics. He would seem to have 
been one of the company gathered around the genial king, Ho-Perum-poran, and so an intimate friend 
of the two merry bards before mentioned. His name was ‘ Haniyaxi of thie flowery MU.’ 

(192) 

The Wise Man Equable. 

To us all towns are one ; and all men are our kings i 
Evil and good come not to men from other folk, 

So pain and pain’s relief are from within. 

Death is no novelty, nor do we joy in life. 

As though it were some morsel sweet. 

When we are grieved, we bear it, nor complain ; 

This precious life of ours is like a raft 
Floating adown the waters of some mighty stream, 

That roars and tumbles over boulders huge ; 

When from the skies with lightnings mixed the pelting storm 
Comes down : the raft goes on as fate ordained. 

Thus have we seen in visions of the truly wise. 

In prosperous houra we marvel not at greatness of the great j 
Still less can we despise the lowlier lot. 

(194) 

Diversities of Human Destiny, 
liook narrowly, and in one house they wail the funeral chant 
And in adjoining home the marriage drum sounds out mid festive song, 

There go embracing friends just met with festive wreaths, 
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And there they weep because they part. 

Thufi hath the Maker shown his lack of love. 

Ah, evil is the world ! See that thou do 
Good deeds, hringers of pleasure to the world. 

Comp. Nal. 28, 

If the friendships of Orestes and Pylades are worthy of remembrance these friends of 1,000 years 
ago should not be forgotten. They stand out of the shadows of the past like kindly-hearted 
Epicureans, loving and beloved; and their deaths even were not gloomy, but wise and philosophical, 
as they understood wisdom and philosophy. 


DETAILED REPORT OP AN ARCHiEOLOaiOAL TOUR WITH THE BUNEB 

FIELD FORCE. 

BY M. A. STEIN. C.I.E.. Ph.D. 

(Conftnteed frcm p. 28.) 

Stupa of Sunigrani. — About one mile to the north of Riga where the valley leading 
down from the Malandri Pass in the south-west debouches into the Panjpao plain, I had 
already on the previous evening when on my way from Karapato Rega, noticed a large mound 
suggestive of the remains of a StCpa. This assumption soon proved correct on closer inspection. 
The mound rises to a height of about 25 feet above the flat level of the plain. Wherever the 
debris covering its sides had been removed by the action of rain or other causes, it showed the 
same courses of rough masonry which had been noticed in the Stupas previously described. 
Judging from the dimensions of the present base of the mound which measures circ. '240 feet 
from east to west and 200 feet from north to sontb, this Stiipa must have been by far the 
largest of all those examined in Bnner. If a conclusion can be drawn from the state of utter 
dilapidation in which it is now, it may also be looked upon as one of the oldest. At about half 
its height a kind of terrace can be traced all around the mound ; this probably indicates the 
elevation from which the Stupa proper rose above the basement. 

The top of the mound now forms a slightly sloped oval measuring circ. 120 feet from east 
to west and 75 feet from north to south. I am inclined to explain this pecnliar shape by the 
assumption that the basement which shows a similarly elongated form was broader to the east 
and west than on the other two sides. The decay of the originally hemispherical mound must 
thus have been more rapid on the north and south sides where there was no broad terrace to 
retain the loose masonry brought down by the rains, etc., than on the east and west where the 
masses of debris accumulated over the original basement. In support of this explanation I may 
mention that the slopes of the mound to the north and south appeared steeper. It is just on these 
sides that the courses^ of masonry composing the mound are traced most clearly on the surface* 

For some distance from the foot of the mound to the south the ground is covered with 
low heaps of debris which seem to indicate the site of ruined buildings once attached to the 
Stupa. These remains were, however, too indistinct and too much overgrown by jungle to 
permit ,of a plan hei!ng taken in the short time available. 

Well near Sunigram. — At a distance of abont 60 yards to the south-east of the Stupa 
'there is an ancient stone-lined well which has remained on the whole in a remarkably good 
state of preservation. The well proper is 8 feet in diameter and is enclosed by a circular wall, 
5 feet thick, of carefully set masonry, Adjoinipg to the west is a staircase which leads 
between equally well-built walls down to the level of the water. This is now 18 feet below the 
ground level, and is reached by 23 steps. The accompanying plan and section (V) shows the 
construction of the well. Some of the stairs have crumbled away, and also the side-walls have 
suffered in parts notwithstanding the repairs which are indicated in several places by coarse 
masoniy of a later d^te. 
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Apart from these repairs the whole of the walls shows to perfection that peculiar form of 
masonry — large blocks in level courses and columns of small stones in the interstices •“ which 
has been described already above as characteristic of all the ancient structures in this and the 
neighbouring regions* There is no special feature to indicate the relative age of the well ag 
compared with that of the ruined Stupa. Its escape from the fate of the latter may be due to 
continued use and consequent repair* Some Elhattrls from Bega whom I met near by, were 
prepared to ascribe the well to Birmal, i. e., Birbal, the renowned minister of Akbar. But 
this tradition, if it is one at all, cannot refer to anything more than a clearing of the ancient 
well which may have become disused and filled np with earth. These informants knew of no 
other name for the site but bahai, which iu Pashtu is the ordinary designation for any stone- 
lined tank or well with steps leading dovm to the water. 

Sunigraux. — The village of Stinigramy a small place, lies about half a mile to the north of 
this site. It occupies a saddle-like depression between the east foot of the rocky hill range 
through which the Karapa defile leads, and a series of small fir-covered hillocks which rise 
like islands from the plain and form a continuation of that lange to the south-east* There is 
nothing ancient to be noticed about the village itself but its name Sunigram^ which is 
undoubtedly of Indian origin and hence old. 

The second part gram^ from Sanskrit a (* village not occur in any other Buner 

local name I know, and is but rarely met with in the neighbouring teriitories of Swat and 
YusafzaiCaee Jolagram^ Pajigiam^ and Vdegram in the Swat Valleys JSangrorrii on the Hhudu 
Khel border ; Asgrdm and Kdbulgram^ on the Indus). It is scarcely necessary to point ont bow 
common on the other hand this ending, in its vaiying vernacular foi ms of grow 9 gbw , gaon^ 
graon, etG .9 is throughout the whole of Aryan India. The first pait of the name Suni- is 
clearly connected with Sanskrit summa^ ‘ gold,* and represents probably a Prakrit derivative 
of safimrnika, ‘goldsmith.* Thus in Kashmiri, which may be considered a near relative of the 
old Indo-Aryan dialect once spoken beyond the Indus, we have swi (‘ gold *) and sunar 
( ‘ goldsmith *) derived by a regular process of phonetic conversion from Sanskrit suvariua and 
$uvarn (Mra, respectively (compare also Hindi sunigar')^ Derivatives from Sanskrit suvarria are 
not amongst the words borrowed by Pashtu from Indo-Aryan dialects. It is thus certain that 
the local name Suniyrdm must go back to a period preceding the Pafchan occupation* 

Pjlnjkotai* — Immediately above the village, and to the west of it, rises the rocky hill 
range which has been mentioned in. connection with the Karapa defile. Guided by Sherbaz> 
I ascended its steep scarp in a northerly direction to a height of about 400 feet above the bottom 
of the valley until I reached the point from where a rooky spur running south-east to north"’ 
west juts out towards the Barandu River* It is about one-third of a mile long and ip known 
by the name of PinjTcotai (also prononnced Fanjldiai). The crest of this spur is fairly level 
and bears the ruins of a large number of buildings which in construction and charactei? 
resemble closely the ancient dwelling places examined near Kingaigalai and Juvur, 

On , the west slope of the spur, and towards its north-west extremity overlooking the 
river, are the comparatively w^ ell-preserved ruins of what evidently was once a monastery of 
great size and importance* They consist, as shown on the attached site-plan F/, in the first 
place of a series of large terraces. These are built against the hillside by means of sttong 
^supporting walls and extend for nearly 300 feet from north to bouth with a total breadth of 
over 160 feet. At the south end of these terraces rises a block of vaulted rooms with attached 
courts constructed of solid and carefully set masonry. At the north end of the terraces, and 
close to their edge, are the much injured remains of some smaller structures. Among them 
is a square block of masonry (B), which judging from the remains of a small circular mound 
built over it can have been nothing but the base of a little Stupa. The circular pit excavated 
in the centre of this mound shows that treasure-seekers have erenow recognized its trir© 
character and been at work here. The little square structure (0) to the east, which is even 
more injured^ may also mark the position of a small Stupa. 
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Vihara of Pinjkotai. — The interest of the main building A Jies.in the good preserva- 
tion of its superstructures which acquaint us with some details of architectural construction 
not otherwise traceable in the extant remains of Buner. They are illustrated by the detail 
plan FII. 

Three rooms of this building, forming its south and west side, show high pointed vaults of 
overlapping stones which spring from a projecting cornice of the longer side walls. The 
height from this cornice to the point of the arch is 10 feet 3 inches. The construction of the 
vault and cornice is shown by the section given for the line cd in the detail plan. The total 
height of the rooms could not be ascertained, as the interior is partly filled up by masses of 
debris from the fallen portions of the vaults. The width of the vaults is 12 feet in the f-wo 
larger rooms E and F which are 31 and 35 feet long, respectively. In the small room 0 the 
width covered by the vault is 8 feet and 3 inches and the length 12 feet. These three rooms 
communicated with each other and the central court H by means of passages of varying width 
surmounted by pointed arches of overlapping stones. Owing to the accumulation of debris 
only these arches are now visible above the ground level. The elevation of two of these 
passages/^ and Z, has been shown in the detail plan. 

Besides the passages leading into the central court there were windows to admit light into 
the larger rooms. These windows are placed in the centre of the walls and end in pointed 
arches, as shown in the section of line cd. Their width is 2 feet, and their height to the point 
of the arch is 5 feet 6 inches. The sill or lower edge and the sides of the windows are bevelled 
inwards by means of regularly receding courses, evidently with a view to distributing the light 
more evenly over the room. 

The central apartment E is the largest in this pile of building, being 35 feet by 16 feet* 
It does not appear to have been roofed, and must hence be assumed to have formed a kind of 
central courtyard. It has no direct entrance from outside, but was evidently approached by a 
passage which leads to the adjoining room I through a dividing wall now for the greater part 
broken. This latter apartment, which is also 35 feet long, but only 9 feet 3 inches broad, does 
not show either any trace of having been roofed. In its south-east corner are the remains of 
a staircase leading up to the open quadrangle J which occupies the raised terrace immediately 
to the east. As this staircase, as far as can be judged from the present condition of the build- 
ing, was its only entrance from outside, we may conclude that the small court I formed a kind 
of open ante-room to the whole block. 

The quadrangle J is in reality a terrace, 55 feet deep and 50 feet broad, built against the 
rising slope of the ridge and screened on the east and south by strong walls 7 teet thick. 
The unusual thickness of these walls suggests that they contained niches which might have been 
used as small cells. But the ruined condition of the walls and the great masses of debris and 
earth which cover their foot inside the quadrangle made it impossible to ascertain this pointy 
Judging from the relative position and size of this enclosure, it might be conjectured that is 
served, like similar open courts in the ruined monasteries of Takht-i Bahi and Jamalgarhi, 
described by Sir A. Cunningham {Arohceological Survey lienor ts, V, pp. 30, 50), as a meeting 
place for the fraternity of monks. 

To the north of this court, but at a considerably lower level, extends another large platform 
(JST), 110 feet long, which shows no trace of superstructures. From this a flight of 7 steps leads 
down to the artificially levelled ground on which the main block of building stands. Imme- 
diately to the north of the latter is a large terrace, 103 feet long by 88 feet broad, supported 
on the sides faoing the downward slopes of the hill by basement walls over 30 feet high. 

Gonstruotioii of Pinjkotai ruins. — The massive construction of these walls and the 
great extent of the terraces which they support suffice to indicate the importance of the site. 
The blocks of stone used in the walls, both of these terraces and of the main building, are on 
lihe whole larger than in any other structure examined in Buner ; they are of ten over 4 feet long 
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with a thickness of 1 foot. Though the blocks are but roughly hewn, as throughout the 
masonry of the ancient buildings in Oandhara and Ddy ana, yet special care has been taken to 
arrange them in even and regular courses. The interstices of each course are not merely filled 
as usual with closely packed columns of small fiat pieces, but show besides the use of a kind of 
thin mortar which must hare added considerably to the consistency and strength of these walls. 
It is evidently due to the exceptional solidity of the construction that the walls of the main 
block still show a height of 23 feet at the north-west corner where they rise on the massive 
foundation of the terrace basement. 


An equally significant feature of the PmjJe^tai ruins is the comparatively great span of the 
overlapping domes which form the roofs of the two large rooms in the main building. The 
span of 12 feet covered by these domes is not reached by any extant arched structure in 
Gandhara or TJdyana. The domes in nearly all the buildings surveyed by General Cunningham 
are limited to about 8 feet (see ArchoBclogical Survey JReports, V, p. 62). The wider span 
assumed by him, in two examples is a matter of conjecture. 

It will help us to form a correct estimate of the relative importance of the Pinjkotai ruins, if 
we compare them also in other respects with the remains of such well-known sites as Takht-i Bahi 
and Jamalgarhi. This comparison suggests itself all the more, as the general situation of the 
ruins near the ridge of a steep rocky spur bears a striking similarity to that of the last-named 
great monastery. Referring then to the plaa;is of the latter, as recorded after excavation in 
plates vii. and xiv. of General Ounningham^s Archceologiaal Survey Reports, Volume V, we note 
at once that though the number of separate buildings at present traceable at Pinjkotai is far 
smaller than that brought to light in the course of prolonged explorations at the above two 
sites, yet the size of the structures still above ground at Pinjkotai is decidedly more imposing. 

The same holds good as regards the extent of the terraces and their snbstructnres which 
here as there were indispensable to provide the requisite level building ground. That the 
ample space thus provided at Pinjkotai was once occupied by a greater number of buildings 
than now visible can be inferred from the low mounds of debris which stretch in various 
directions across the terraces to the north of the main pile of building. It is likely that these 
little mounds, of which, I regret, it was impossible to make any plan in the very limited time 
available, mark the position of small detached structures which here as at Jamaigarhi may 
have coutained the cells of the monks attached to the establishment. Other small buildings of 
this kind situated nearer to the rising slope of the ridge are, perhaps, buried under the masses 
of detritus .carried down from the latter. 


It remains yet to be noted that the Stfipa B referred to above would, as shown by the 
dimensions of its extant base, 25 feet square, well bear comparison with the corresponding 
structures of Takht-i Bahi and Jamaigarhi. The chief Stupa of the first-named monasteiy rose 
on a basement, 20i feet square {Archmlogieal Survey Reports, V, p. 26), and the ‘ great Stupa’ 
of the second did also not measure more than 22 feet in diameter (f5., p, 47). The oblong 
enclosure D, 80 feet long by 20 feet broad, which adjoins the Stupa of Pinjkotai on the north 
may like the small ‘ Chapel courts ’ found at the two Gandhara monasferies,'have served for 
the placing of Buddha statues. But the walls of this enclosure are in so ruined a condition and 
its interior so much covered with dairis that any conjecture regaiding its original character, 
if not tested by excavation, must neoessarily remain hazardous. 


I cannot conclude this account of the ruins examined on the Pinjkotai spnr withont refer- 
ring to the magnificent view enjoyed from their site. Standing at the noith-west comer of the 
^led-np terraces, near the remains of the Stupa, I had before me the whole expanse of the 
Barandu Valley stretching, with a varying breadth of 4 to 6 miles, fiom Mai in the west 
towards in the east. The river which winds along the southern side of the 

valley, often divided into several channels, passes close to the north foot of the spur. Looking 
to the north beyond the valley and the hill range immediately skirting it, the double-peaked 
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cone of Mount Dosirri with its cap of snow came prominently into view. To the north-west 
the fir-clad slopes of Mount Jim could clearly be seen through the gap formed by the valley 
which runs down to Elai. In the west appeared the rugged heights of Joffar hill near Tursak. 
In the east the extensive view across the plains and low alluvial plateaus of the central Barandu 
Valley was limited only by the high Duma range which divides Bnner from the Indus Valley. 
From the steep cliffs, which form the extremity of the ridge towards the river and overlook the 
ruins, the panoramic view was still wider. It comprised the long-stretched ranges which 
run up towards Mount Mahaban in the south-east, and the still higher peaks of the * Black 
Mountains ’ beyond the Indus. 

The prominent position occupied by the Pinjkotai ruins and their relatively great extent 
are indications that the convent to which they belonged must have been once important and 
well known. It is necessary to lay stress on the evidence furnished by these points. It will 
help to strengthen the arguments set forth below regarding the probable identity of these 
remains with the MaMmna monastery of Hiuen Tsiang (see below, Part II). 

Takhtabaud Stupa. — Already when standing on the height of the spur above the 
Pinjkotai ruins a massive mound of masonry further down the valley had attracted my 
attention. It was the Stupa which Sherbaz*s report had led me to expect in that direction. 
Tq this I proceeded accordingly when the survey of the Vihara remains was completed. 
From the foot of the spur the way lay across the level plain which stretches here on both sides 
of the river. After going for about 1|^ miles in the direction of B. S. B, and crossing the river 
I reached the Stupa. 

It rises a short distance from the left river bank, about 60 yards from the e xtreme western 
end of a small rocky ridge which without attaining any great height stretches across the valley 
to the east towards Shalbandai. This Stupa, which from the name of the village nearest to it 
on the right bank of the river I propose to call that of Tdkhtdband^ has even in its present 
damaged condition better retained its original appearance than any other structure of this type 
in Bnner. It forms a dome of a shape somewhat resembling that of a bulb and rises to a height 
of about 26 feet above its base. It is constructed of horizontal courses of massive but rough 
masonry, none of the stones now exposed having received any dressing. 

This dome is again raised on a large base about 25 feet high, which originally formed a 
quare measuring about 84 feet at the foot, approximately orientated. The accompanying 
elevation (Plate VIll) shows the exact dimensions of the Stupa and its basement. Both have 
completely been stripped, evidently long ago, of their outer casing of masonry. No remains of it 
can be traced now on or about the mound. It was evidently carried away to be used as build- 
ing material. In the same way the inner masonry has also been cut away to some depth 
round the foot of the Stupa, the upper portions of which in consequence are now overhanging. 

The Stupa has been opened by a broad cutting which reaches to the centre and runs 
through its whole height on the east side. This excavation has been carried even further down 
into the base to a depth of about 8 feet. There can thus be no doubt that relic deposits have 
been reached and abstracted. It must be supposed that this spoliation took place a consider- 
able time ago as the debris of the materials excavated can no longer be distinguished. 

The cutting here indicated has laid bare a little chamber lined with large and carefully cut 
slabs in the centre of the Stupa. It is 7 feet high and forms a square of 7 feet, of which the 
astern side is now removed. The floor of this chamber was originally about 12 feet above the 
level of fche Stupa base. There is every reason to believe that this receptacle was intended for 
a relic deposit. Square hollows or wells of exactly similar position have been found in several 
of the Stupas excavated in the Punjab and the Kabul Valley, also in the great Stupa of 
Manikyala,* As far as I could examine the walls of this chamber from below, they bear no 


* Compare Gen. Cunxdnglifu&, Archosological Swvey JR&ports, Y, pi. xxii. 
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trace of any decoration or inscription. In order to reach them closely a ladder or scaffolding 
•would have been necessary. 

The elevation reproduced shows that there must have been a platform extending round 
the foot of the Stupa which had served as a procession-path. But owing to the dilapidated 
condition of the base, the original width of this platform can no longer be ascertained. It is 
probable that it was approached from the east, as on this side there are traces of projecting 
masonry which may have served as the substructure of a staircase. 

Neither in the narrow flat gap, which separates the Stupa mound on the east from the 
foot of the rocky ridge above referred to, nor on the open ground on any of the other sides was 
I able to discover a ny remains above ground which might indicate the previous existence of 
walls or buildings. It must, however, be noted that the ground all around the StCipa, which is 
of a rich alluvial soil, is under cu Itivation. This would easily account for the removal of such 
remains if they were not of a very massive character. The late hour at which I reached this 
site and the necessity of returning soon to camp did not allow me to examine the slopes of the 
ridge closely. It is possible that remains of dwelling places for the attendant priests could be 
traced there. From below none were discernible. 

During the day a portion of the Brigade had marched at no great distance down the 
valley to Bajkatta. To this circumstance was probably dne the utterly deserted condition of 
Takhtaband village. I was unable to obtain there any local information regarding the 
Stupa. 

Barkili. — The night was passed in General Meiklejohn^s Camp near Barkili, which I 
reached after a march of about 3 miles from Takhtabaud. There I ascertain ed that the greater 
portion of the force was to move on the following day into the Chamla Valley en route for the 
Ambela Pass. This was probably the last day I could hope to spe nd on the soil of Buner 
proper. I accordingly resolved to utilize it for an attempt to reach the sites near the villages 
of NawakQil^ Mullaisap and Zangi Khan Ban^a from which a number of inscriptions either in 
original or impressions had been obtained by Major Deane’s agents. These villages, all belong- 
ing to the Niirizai clan, are situated iu the valley which leads fr om Karapa in a sonth-westerly 
direction to the Malandri Pass. 

Starting in the morning of the 17th January I marched first round the foot of the several 
spurs which descend from the high range to the south and run out into the Panjpao plain 
between Bai*kili and Karapa. On the way from the former place to Rega 1 passed the opening 
of the valley known as Beshpura^ evidently an old name of Hindu origin to which Captain F. 
S. Robertson, of the Survey Department, had been kind enough to draw my attention. The 
valley is now practically uninhabited. At Karapa, which is a thriving village of some size, I 
picked up Aslam Khan, one of the inhabitants, who had assisted my guide Kator Shah on pre- 
vious occasions in tracing inscribed stones in this neighbourhood. He first offered to show me 
“ Buts,” on the hillside west of the village. But after reaching the small cave to which I was 
taken, and examining with some difficulty its narrow recesses, 1 convinced myself that the 
supposed relievo images were only natural markings of the rooks. 

Hound near Kawakili. — I then marched in the broad open valley to the south-west 
until at a distance of about 4 miles I reached NawaMU, a fair-sized village situated at the point 
where the valley forms an inlet to the south towards Mount Guru. About half a mile to the 
south of the village is a mound covered with old masonry known as Surhhau Kandar* It 
occupies the west foot of a small fir-covered spur, and on the sides seems partly to have been 
terraced. On the top old walls are clearly marked. The centre is occupied by a square of 
old maaonry, 34 feet each face, rising only one or two feet above the ground. The western face 
is continued to the south by another wall for about 22 feet, and this is approached by a kind 
of terrace sloped as for stairs. 
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Ifc was liere according to Kator Shah’s statement that he picked up, from below the north 
face of the mound, one of the inscribed stones delivered to Major Deane. Of another stone 
said to have been found further down the slopes, the agent who accompanied Kator Shah on 
that occasion is supposed to have taken an impression. 

I was particularly anxious to ascertain the position of the large inscription in unknown 
characters, of which an impression, marked as having been obtained at Nawakili, had reached 
me from Major Deane in September 1896. It is now reproduced on No. 82 of Plate X prepared 
for my second paper on these inscriptions. But the villagers whom 1 examined would know 
nothing either of this or any other inscribed stone in the neighbourhood. .Aslam Khan who, 
I have reason to believe, acted as guide to at least one of Major Deane’s agents in this vicinity, 
grew equally ignorant in view of this attitude. After repeated attempts to elicit infoimation 
by various means, I was reluctantly obliged to abandon the search. 

The motives of the villagers in denying all knowledge of inscriptions are not far to seek. 
Their combined fanaticism and ignorance ^aust make them anxious to keep from the ‘ unbe- 
liever,’ in particular when he appears as one of the invaders, information about recoids which 
might be supposed to lead to the discovery of hidden treasure or similar advantages. Obstacles 
of this kind could, among a population as fanatical as the Bunerwals, be overcome only by the 
fear of a more immediate danger. But in the present circumstances, when the evacnation of 
the territory by the troops was known to be a matter of a few days only, the threat of more 
stringent measures, even if I had been able to give effect to it, would have probably produced 
no result. It was but too clear that, with an escort of eight sepoys and the certainty of the 
near retirement of the troops, little impression could be made. 

Zangi Khan. Banda. — The advanced hour and the necessity of reaching before nightfall 
the distant camp at Barkili obliged me to forego a visit to Zangi Khan Banda. This place from 
which a series of stones inscribed with very peculiar characters had been secured on several 
occasions by Major Deane’s people,® was according to local information at a considerably 
greater distance towards the Malandri Pass than the available sketch maps had led me to 
suppose. Nor could I have reasonably expected to fare there better than at Nawakili, seeing 
that even Kator Shah denied having had anything to do with the finds in that locality. 

Mullaisap. — Marching then back from Nawakili 1 took occasion to visit MuUaisajp (for 
Mulla Isuf ?) which lies in a side valley opening to the south-east, about half way between 
Nawakili and Karapa. Two impressions had reached me of inscriptions near this village. But 
my local enquiries as to the actual position of the stones were here also of no avail. I conld, 
however, convince myself that neither here nor at N awakili nor at Kai^apa were there any 
conspicuous ruins with which these inscriptions could be connected. On the other hand, none 
of the sites at which remains of Stupas or monasteries are still extant, have hitherto con- 
tributed to our collection of Buner inscriptions. This observation seems to give some founda- 
tion to the belief that the originators of the latter must be looked for elsewhere than among 
the founders or attendants of the Buddhist shrines still extant in ruins. 

I reached Barkili Camp, where only a small detachment of troops had been left, late in the 
evening, having marched my escort that day probably not less than 26 miles. On the next 
day, the 18th January, the remainder of the troops still in Buner was under orders to retire 
over the so-called Buner Pass and to join the 2nd Brigade which had in the meantime occu- 
pied the head of the Ohamla Valley through the defile of Ambela. In order to utilize the few 
hours still available to me on Buner soil I moved in the morning in a north-easterly direction 
down to the river. There an insolated hill rising several hundred feet from the plain close to 
the villages of Kalpanai and Bajkatta offered a central and very comprehensive view over the 

« See Nos. 47-50 of the insoriptions reproduced in Part I of my ** Notes on new inscri^Uons discovered hy Ma^or 
Deane.** AcGorduig to the information supplied with them these stones were ** dug np from what appears to be 
an old Memorial Stupa completely buried in the ground at Bughdarra, which is the ravine near Zangi Khan 
Banda.’* For other insozipiions from this locality see Nos. 79-81 of Part II. 
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whole of Lower Buner, Prom Matwanai in the east, where the Barandu River enters a narow 
defile leading down to the Indus, to Elai in the west, the whole expanse of the valley on both 
sides of the winding river lay clearly before me. No ruins or artificial mounds offered them- 
selves to view from this conamanding position, except the Stupa of Takhtaband already 
described. Nor could the Hindu traders, whom I got hold of in Kalpanai village, tell me of 
any other ancient sites within reach besides those already visited. 

Ohamla Valley. — I accordingly returned by midday to the deserted camp of Barkili and 
hence crossed with the rear guard the pass usually designated as that of Buner, which leads to 
the head of the Ohamla Valley. The latter is drained by the river, which receives the 
streams from the northern slopes of Mount Mahaban and joins the Barandu not far from its 
own junction with the Indus. Ohamla geographically as well as ethnographically forms a 
territory distinct from Buner proper. The fir-covered top of the pass was reached through 
very pretty forest scenery, and offered to me once more a striking view across Buner, hounded 
in the north only by the snow-capped ranges of thq Duma Mountains, Dosirri and llmt 

Reaching in the afternoon the camp which was pitched below the village of Ambela, I 
took an opportunity to represent to General Jeffreys, Commanding the 2nd Brigade, my desire 
of approaching Mount Mahaban as closely as the military dispositions permitted. Erom the 
time that the Buner Expedition had been taken into view I had fondly entertained the hope 
that it would give me the chance of reaching that mountain which has never yet been visited 
by a European or surveyed. This desire arose from the fact that of the various positions which 
have been proposed for the Ao7'no8 of the historians of Alexander there is none which in my 
opinion has a better claim for serious consideration than Mount Mahaban. 

Mount Maliaban. — I need not review here the nnmerous opinions which have been 
advanced since General Court took up the question in 1886 regarding the site of that famous 
mountain stronghold. They have been fully set forth and discussed by General Cunning- 
ham in a separate chapter of his Ancient Geography of Indiafi Nor is this the place to explain 
the reasons which seem to me to militate against any one of the suggested sites that are at 
present accessible for examination, such as ‘ Raja Hodi*s Castle ^ opposite Attook, the Karama 
hill, the ruined castle of Banigat.^ 

The claims of Mount Mahaban were first advanced by the late General Abbott, of Abbottabad, 
nearly half a century ago. They were rightly based by him on the close agreement which the 
main orographical features of that mountain, as then known, its proximity to the Indus, its 
great height and extent, present with the description of the Greek historians.® No fact has since 
come to light which could shake the weight of the arguments derived from this observation.® 

® See pp. 58 s compare also Sir E. BTinbury's History of Ancient Geogrwphy^ I, pp, 498 sqq, 
f General Cunningham himself, ewdently after a good deal of hesitation, settled upon Einigat as the most likely 
positaon. But that distinguished antiquarian, to whose intuitive perception in matters of ancient topography we owe 
many happy identifications, was himself constrained to own in this case that he did not feel satisfied with this loca- 
tion. To any unbiassed student of the question who has visited the ruins on the Egnigat hill, the objections must 
appear unsurmountable. Its great distance from the Indus, its comparatively small height, and still smaller summit 
are aU features which cannot be reconciled with the salient points of the Greek accounts. 

« See General Abbott’s paper ** Grodus od Aomnmr A S. B., 1864, pp. 809 aqq! Before him General Court 
already seems to have thought of Mahaban as a possible position for Aomos 5 see his incidental reference, J. A, 8 . B, 
1839, p, 310, 

• The main objection whi^ General Cunningham raises to Mount Mahaban as the representative of Aomos 
{^Andeni Geogra^ghy, p. 61 aq.) is based on the assumption that it is the * great mountain' by the side of which the 
Memvma monastery of Hiuen Tsiang was situated. “ If any fort had then existed ou the top of the mountain,'* 
General Cunningham argues, “it is almost certain that the pilgrim would have mentioned its name," etc. After 
what we have shown helow as to the real position of the MahSvana convent, it is clear that this negative argument 
weak in its^, falls to the ground. ’ 

Nor can I attach any greater importance to his other two objections, derived as they are from such defective 
information as has hitherto been available regarding the shape and extent of the mountain and its several spurs. 
In the absence of any proper survey it is impossible to assert the easy aoeessibilitiy of the mountain as contrasted 
with the desonption given of the steepness of Aornos, os to compare its oirenit with the varying figures recorded for 
the latter by the historians of Alexander. 
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Bat the heights of Mahaban have continued to be as inaccessible to Europeans as they were 
then. It has hence been impossible to obtain that detailed topographical evidence, without 
which it seems hopeless to expect a definite settlement of this much vexed question. 

My interest in Mount Mahaban as the probable site of Aomos was considerably increased 
by the important information which Major Deane had recently obtained through native sources 
regarding extensive remains of an ancient fort situated at a point of Mahaban known ^ 
STiaKkot}^ Can these ruins be referred to so early a date as Alexander^ invasion, or do they at 
least indicate the likely position of an old fortification ? Only an arohssological survey of the 
mountain could give us the answer. 

The ready submission of the Chamla clans induced the military authorities to' abstain 
from any further advance to the east down the Chamla Yalley. This made it clear to me that 
the hope I had cherished of visiting Mount Mahaban could not be realized on the present 
occasion. If the head of the Chamla Valley had been occupied for more than a few days, the 
despatch of a separate detachment to that distance might yet have possibly been arranged for 
in the interest of the topographical survey. For this Mount Mahaban owing to its height and 
position represents also a point of considerable importance. But the evacuation of Chamla and 
the return of the whole of the force to British territory were already fixed for the following day. 
The hopes of Captain Robertson, the Field Survey Officer, were like my own doomed^ to 
disappointment. 

Considering the circumstances I could but feel grateful when General Jeffreys very kindly 
agreed to let me utilize that last day for a rapid excursion down the Chamla Valley. In order 
to enable me to extend it as far as possible he was pleased to grant me a mounted escort from 
the Xth Regiment Bengal Lancers. I had thus at least the satisfaction of approaching the 
north foot of Mahaban closer than I could have hoped otherwise. 

Sura. — Starting on the morning of the 19th January from the camp below Ambela I 
reached after a ride of about four miles the large village of Sura situated on the southern side 
of the valley. Some Hindu Khattris of this place whom 1 examined knew of an old site about 
half a mile to the south of the village and at the foot of a low spur which descends here from 
the Sarpati Range. On proceeding to it I found a spring enclosed in a square basin of ancient 
masonry. This is visited as a Tirtha by the Hindus of the neighbourhood. Close to the 
west of the spring is a terrace-like mound about 20 feet high, the upper part of which 
appeared artificial. The top, which forms a small plateau about 200 feet from west to east 
and 100 feet broad, is covered with remnants of old walls built of large but undressed stones. 
There are evident traces of a terrace about 15 feet broad which seems to have run round the 
mound at a lower level. The sides are covered with broken pottery. I was unable to ascertain 
from my Hindu guides any tradition regarding this site, or the special name of the locality. 
They too were well acquainted with the sacred Tirthas on Mount Ilm and had more than once 
performed the pilgrimage. 

Account of ShahkoJ. — I rode on through the level ground of the valley, which is here 
more than a mile broad and well-cultivated, past Hawagai and Timuli Dherei, until I reached 
the small village of Eatahot There, I had been told, resided a Malik particularly well-acquainted 
with the Mahaban region. I found in him a very intelligent old man, ready to describe what 
he had seen on frequent visits to his Amazai fnends, who are in the habit of grazing their cattle 
on the mountain. He knew well the ruins of ShahkoU He described them as situated on a 
rocky spur near the highest point of Mahaban and to the north-east of it. Both the village of 
Malha (once the seat of the Hindustani fanatics and burned after the Ambela Campaign, 
1863) and the Indus could be seen from the plateau occupied by the ruins. I was particularly 
glad to note in the course of my examination that the Malik’s description of the ruined fort 
agreed closely with the accoimt given by Major Deane’s informant. The substantial accuracy 


See his above quoted paper, J. R. A- 3., 1896, p. 673, 
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of the latter aoeount can hence not be dfjnbted. The ruins appear now to be overgrown hj 
dense jungle. The slopes of the mountain below Shahkot were described as steep and rocky 
on all sides, and particularly so towards the Indus, where the ascent is by a narrow path. 

My informant did not stop at describing to me the mountain of my desire, but also prompt- 
ly offered, when alone with me and my surveyor, to conduct me to it in peison. Twelve hours* 
marching and climbing might have sufficed to reach it. Under other circumstances the tempt- 
ation would have proved too much for me. But the thought of my escort and the promise X 
had given of rejoining the troops' before they had cleared the pass, left me no chance but reluct- 
antly to refuse this offer. 

Kuria* — I then continued my ride to the large village of Kuria not far off, which had 
been indicated to me as the extreme point reached by a previous reconnaissance of the force* 
The village lies on an alluvial plateau in the centre of the valley and opposite to a bold 
fir-clothed spur which descends from the high Saoyati Range, the continuation of Maliaban 
to the west. From the rising ground to the east of the village an extensive view opened down 
the valley towards Amazai tei’ritory and up to the snow-covered heights of Mahaban, com- 
paratively so near and yet beyond reach. I had but little time to enjoy it. The advanced hour 
and the thought of the long ride yet before us necessitated an early return. The road I fol- 
lowed back to Ambela lay more to the north side of the valley, but did not bring into view any 
farther object of antiquarian interest. 

Ambela Bass. — When Ambela was reached in afternoon after a ride of about 9 miles 
from Kuria we found the large camp already deserted. I followed the route taken by the 
troops into the wooded gorge which leads to the Amhela Pass, and overtook the rear guard of 
the force close to the saddle of that famous defile, ever memorable in the annals of frontier 
wars since the fights of 18C3. 

Rugged heights to the right and left crown the Kdtal, which Pathan tradition calls so* 
forcibly Qatalgarh^ the house of slaughter.’^ On them there were yet clearly visible rough 
stone walls among the rocks, marking the sites of the “ Eaglets Nest,” the Crag Picket” and 
other positions which were held so heroically and at the cost of so much blood daring those 
weeks of a desperate struggle. 1 had thus the satisfaction of casting my farewell look towards 
Buner as one of the last who left its soil, and from a spot full of historical associations, not less 
stirring because they were modem. I derived some consolation from the memories of that 
other Buner campaign. From the point of view of antiquarian research I had reason to 
regret the short duration of the present expedition. Yet it was evident that its almost too 
rapid success had its compensations in another direction. 

There was little to remind me of those days of hard fighting as I passed through the long 
winding ravines full of a Inxuriant vegetation down- to the southern foot of the pass. Apait 
from the long files of ammunition mules and their escorts passed on the way, there were only a 
few buffaloes, captured as a last lucky prize by a rear guard picket on the heights near the pass, 
to show that we were leaving an enemy’s country. It was dark when I reached Surkhabi at the 
mouth of the pass and in British territory, and night before I arrived at the camp pitched near 
the little town of Rustam, Thus a long day of nearly forty miles’ ride and march brought 
my tour with the Buner Field Foice to a close, 

Eakhshali.— On the following day I rode into Mardan, visiting on the way a few old sites 
close to Rnstam and near BahhslMi. Those near the former place have already been referred 
to by General Cunningham in his Archasological Survey Reports. At the latter place I 
enquired particularly after the find-spot of the interesting ancient birch-hark manuscript which 
was discovered here seventeen years ago, and which has since been edited by Dr. Hoernle.i* 

w I cannot refrain here from drawing attention to the series of splendid ballads in ■wMch Afghan popular 
poetry commemorates the events that played at this site. My lamented friend the late M. Darmesteter had 
reproduced them, with a masterly translation, in his Chanfs des Afjjrhatis. 

la See Indicwi Aititauari/, Yol. XYII, pp. SSagg. 
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1 bad the chance of discovering the village Chaukidar who had actually been the finder, and was 
taken by him to the exact spot where the manuscript was unearthed. As I think the site has 
not been accurately indicated before, its brief description may be useful. 

The spot is at the north-west end of a series of ancient mounds known as Pandlierei, They 
stretch in the direction from north-west to south-east and for a length of about half a mile to 
close the south-west corner of the present village. The mounds rise to about 20 feet above the 
present ground level, and aie constantly dug into for the sake of building materials. Walls of 
uncarved stone are found in many places at a depth of from 3 to 8 feet from the present surface. 
Close to the spot where the find was made a well bad been sunk at the time, and the field near 
its side dug down by 3 or 4 feet in order to bring it more easily under irrigation. In the bank 
thus formed in the mound to the east of the field, the manuscript had come to light. According 
to the account of the discoverer it was only two or three feet below the present snrface, placed 
between two stones and embedded in earth. As there are no visible tiaces of walls near the 
spot it may be assumed that the manuscript was originally removed from some other place and 
buried here in the ground for protection or some other purpose It mjiy be added that there 
are numerous ancient wells near the Pandherei site. One of them which is close to the north 
of the central mound, has been recently cleared. It is circular and shows courses of solid 
ancient masonry, exactly of the same type as seen in the old well near the Sunigram Stupa. 
According to my informants more of these ancient wells in the neighbourhood would be 
cleared if experience did not show that they do not draw water or soon run dry. Does this 
observation indicate a change in the level of the subsoil water ? 

Arrived at Mardan, where General Blood’s Division broke up, I was engaged during 
the next few days in revising my materials and arranging for the preparation of the drawings 
attached to this report. I subsequently proceeded on a brief visit to Malakand in order to 
communicate personally to Major Deane the main results ot my Buner tour which he had done 
so much to facilitate. After another short stay at Mardan spent in preparing the preliminary 
portion of this report I returned to Lahore, where I resumed charge of my office on the 1st 
February, 1898. 

II, — u-otes on the Ancient Topography of Buner. 

Having completed my account of the ancient remains surveyed in Bun^ I shall proceed to 
examine briefly the results that may be derived from the materials now collected for the eluci- 
dation of the ancient topography of that region. It has appeared to me more appropriate to 
discuss these results together and in a separate chapter. For it is only by comparing the whole 
of the ancient notices we possess of Buner with the archaeological data now available^ that^ we 
can arrive at approximately safe conclusions regarding the identification of several ancient sites. 

The ancient notices of Buner I allude to can unfortunately at present not be found in the 
form of inscriptions or in Indian historical records. Nor can they be gathered from the accounts 
which have reached ns of Alexander’s exploits in these regions. In view of what has beensaid 
above as to the probable identity of Mount Mahaban with Alexander s Aornos, it appears pos- 
sible that the great invader actually passed through a part of Buner on his way from the valleys 
of the Panjkdra and Swat. But the references by his historians to localities in this direction 
(Ora, Bazirat Vyrta) are so vague and partly contradictory that guesses as to their identifica- 
tion can in the present state of our knowledge scarcely answer any useful purpose 

Chinese BTotioes. — We are indebted for those notices exclusively to the narratives o£ the 
Chinese pilgrims who either on their way to Gandhara or in pious excursions fi*om the latter, 
had occasion to visit the sacred Buddhist sites in Udyana. 

That the present territory of Buner must have been comprised in the ancient Udyana had 
been recognized long ago by Sir Alexander Cunningham and V de Pt. Martin when they endea - 

IS For a con verier of such guesses regarding places connected with Al^ander s march towards 

Aornos, compare Dr. H’Crindle’s Jniasion ofindiaby Alexander the Great, pp. 72 335 saj;. 
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Toured to map out the correspondiug portions of the pilgrims’ travels.^* But as long as the 
Swat Valley and the mountain territories bordeiing on it remained wholly inaccessible to' 
Europeans and hence to a great extent a terra incognita also from a geographical point of view, 
the elucidation of details affecting the ancient topography of any one of these regions was 
manifestly impossible. Even now, when the veil has been partially lifted, the task could scarcely 
be attempted with any hope of success, were it not for the fortunate circumstance which sup- 
plies us in the site of the ancient capital of TJdyana with a fixed and safe starting point fox' 
our enquiry. 

Position of Mangali. — I refer to the identification of the town of Mangali (UiAng-Ue-li) 
which Hiuen Tsiang, the latest and most accurate of those pilgrims, mentions as the residence of 
the kings of Udyana.is This is undoubtedly the present Manglaur in Upper Swat, which is still 
remembered in local tradition as the ancient capital of the countiy. This identification was 
first proposed by V. de St. hiartin. It Las since been confirmed beyond all doubt by the 
examination of the extant remains both at Manglaur and lower down in the Swat Valley . 1 ® It 
has a special importance owing to the fact that Hiuen Tsiang and also the earlier pilgrim 
Sung-Tun (a. d. 520) take the royal city as their starting point in giving the direction and 
distances for the various sacred sites described by them in Udyana. Taking into account the 
ascertained position of Manglaur at the point where the spurs descending tp the north from 
Mount Uosirri meet the Swat River and turn it to the "west (circ. 72 28 , long. 34 48 lat<^ it 
is clear that we must look for the ancient sites of Buner among those localities of Udyana 
which the pilgrims describe as situated to the south of Mangali. 

Hinen Tsiang’s account. — The fullest account we receive of these localities is that pre- 
served in the Si-yu-hi or “ Records of the Western Countries” of Hiuen Tsiang, who visited 
XJ.dySna from U^S'bhanda or Und on the Indus towards the close of 630 A. 

We leave aside fpr the present the reference made in his narrative to Mount JK-Zo. It is 
described as situated 400 Zt, or approximately 66 miles to the south of Mung-lsie-lu and in view 
of this great distance cannot have been situated in Buner proper. We are then first taken 
to the MaTiavana convent. It lay about 200 li south from the capital by the side of a great 
mountain. The legend connected with it represented Buddha to have practised here in old days 
the lif^ of a Bodhisattva under thp nam^ of Sarvadaraga, Seeking a refuge from his enemy 
lie had abandoned his kingdom and come to this place. There he met a poor Brahman who 
asked for alms. Having nothing to give him owing to his own destitute condition, Buddha 
had asked to be hound as a prisoner and to be delivered to the king, his enemy, in order that 
the Brahman might benefit by the reward given for him. 

To the north-west of the Mahavana Sangharama one descends from the mountain and 
after proceeding for 30 or 40 Zt arrives at the Mo’-su Sangharama.”^® At this site the name of 
which is explained by the Chinese editor to mean * lentils ’ and must hence probably be restored 
into Mosu-lo (Skr. masurcb)^ there was a Stupa about 100 feet in height, and by the side of the 
latter a great square stone which bore the impress of Buddha’s foot. When Buddhain old time 
planted his foot at this spot, “ he scattered a Icoii of rays of light which lit up the Mahavana 

See Cwmingham, Awslent Geography of India, pp. 81 sq, ; V. de Bt Martin, Mimoire Analytique sxir la carle 
de V Asie Cenirale eb deV In^e, pp. 318 sqq. 

See Bi-yv^hi, transl. Beal, i. p. 121. 

See M^moire Afialytigw, p. pl4, where tjie correct derivation of Manglaur (Manglavor) from Str. Mangodapura 
is also indicated. Hiuen Tsiang’s Moung-lcie-U (to he read MangaU, see St JuUen, MUhodepour dhhiffrer les nome 
somscriis, p. 156) represents a shorter form Jfatt^aZa, abbreTiated like TJ-to-lia-Tzafi-cAa (i. e.,* Udakahan- 

^a) for Vdahhay>6apura, the ancient name of yVaiband-irnd on the Indus. 

18 See Major H, A. Beane’s paper ** Note on Vdyava end Gandhara'^ in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
London, 1896, p. 656. Major Beane during the reconnaissance made into ITpPer Swat in Angustlast after the siege 
of Malakand, was able to pay a flying visit to the neighbourhopd of Manglaur. which abounds in ancient remains. 
He there was able to repognize several of the Stflpas mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang. 

See 8i-yu-U, transl, Beal, I., pp. 123 sqq, 

28 I have followed in the above abstracts Beal’s translation, modifying its expressions only in a few places 
■frhere the French versipp olStap. Jnlien appeared to supply a more precise wording. 
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Sangtarama, and then for tte sake of Devas and men he recited the stories of his former births. 

At the foot of this Stupa is a stone of yellow-white colour which is always damp with an 
nnctuons moisture. This is where Buddha, when he was in old time practising the life of a 
Bodhisattva, having heard the true law, broke one of his bones and wrote [with the marrow] 
sacred books.” 

Going west 60 or 70 li from the Mo-su convent Hinen Tsiang notes a Stupa built by 
King Atoka. Here was localized the well-known legend which records how Tathagata, when 
practising the life of a Bodhisattva as Raja mika, had cut his body to pieces to redeem a 
dovG from tlio power of ci liawt, 

Fa-hien’s notice. —The short distances which Hinen Tsiang indicates between these three 
sacred sites show clearly that they must all have been situated somewhere within Buner tem- 
torv. And in full agreement with this conclusion we find that the two earlier pilgrims, Fa- 
hien and Sung-yun, who do not know the Mahavana Sangharama, but mention the two other 
sites of Hinen Tsiang’s account, also place the latter distinctly to the south of the royal city of 

Udyana, i. e., in Buner. ^ ^ 

Fa.hieni» who had arrived in ‘ Wu-cTiang * (Udyana) about 403 A.D., and had spent the 

summer retreat there, descended thence south and f 

Buddhism was fiourishing. There was in it the place where in a former bi^ the Bodhisattva 
Tif nff a. niece of his own flesh and with it ransomed the dove .... On the spot the people of 
to r«r.a.l.pe gold ud pkt„.- “ gofag 

downwards from this towards the east, in flve days came to the conntry of Qandhara. It 
cannot be doubted that the Stupa seen by Fa-hien was that connected with the legend of 
SbSxaia. which Hinen Tsiang mentions a short way to the west of the Mo-su convent. It i^ 
2uS e^dent that the district of SMo, in which it lay, must be identified with the pr^en 

Bunt Irguing from the position indicated for S^lo-to by its ^ention to the south o 

- ■ «„gl^n Ae wav to Gandhara, General Cunningham had already rightly recognized that 
tb^teXv tWeTSaJed^^^^^^ Swat River iteelf, as 

ShetLve assumed, but that the name must have been limited to the smaller tract of Buner.^o 
Suns-Tim’s aocotmt. - Evidence equally convincing as that just discussed may be drawn 
^ o „ W* narrative. Sung-Yun, who visited the ‘ U-chang country towards the close of 

Td 619 ^ an imperial envoy, notices to the south of its royal city the place where Bu^^^^^^ 

t a fomer age “ peLd off his skin for the purpose of writing upon it, and broke off a bone of 
I v TL ie nurpose of writing with it. Asoka Raja raised a pagoda on this spot for the . 
his body P aesesaored relics. It is about ten chang (120 feet) high. On the spot where 

purpose of enclos g coTered the surface of a rock -which yet retains 

i. teoi. oB H. to. the h... Th, pl.c. i. 

to TClowf of it. M ... to , ^ afodlt. ’ oonntTj.t* Thoegh we are xmahle to 

epoto of^ Stopti® “ 

STto to o"e meatoed Hi.® Ttog to to.e.lio. with to Mow. toghtoama. 

. .r. -a +■+.,. nf the site it is of interest to compare the different indications 
In view of this Identity f if Whereas Hinen Tsiang places the Mo-su 

given by f ° o *the north-west of the Mahavana monastery and the latter again 

Sangharama 80 or 40 h s^ji„.Ynn who also starts from the royal city of Udyana 

totaio. .f(„r..tha.l(IOK>totototh.fit. Apart troa. th e 

i» See Seeerd ofSvddMrt Kingdoms, translated by J. Legge, 1886, pp. 29 sqq. 


^on to the latter, p, zovn, note 68. 
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identity of the bearings the two statements agree also closely enough in respect of the distances* 
It must be remembered that the expressions of the texts distinctly indicate approximate mea- 
surements. Allowance must further be made for the different length of the several routes 
which the pilgrims might have chosen for their journey from Upper Swat into Buner. 

The records of the Chinese travellers have shown ns that among the sites of antiquarian 
interest described by them in or near Udyana there are three for the identification of which 
we have to look within the limits of modern Buner. From a comparison of these accounts we 
have seen that the data they furnish regarding these sites are consistent among themselves, and 
hence evidently accurate. As information has now become available also as regards the actual 
topography of Buner and the most prominent of its ancient remains, an attempt may well be 
made to trace the sites of those Stupas and monasteries among the extant ruins of the territory.. 

(To he continued^ 


INDO-CHINESE COINS IN THE BRITISH COLLECTION 
OF CENTRAL ASIAN ANTIQUITIES. 

BY A. F. BXTDOLF HOEBNLB, pH D. (TUBINGEN). 

There are altogether seventy-two of these coins in the Collection : nine large and 
sixty -*thr6e small ones. They all come from Khotan and its neighbourhood j and they 
formed part of the consignments M. 2, M. 3, M. 6, G. 5, G. 7, G, 10, and T. 1. 

Two coins of this description, one large and one small, were first published by Mr. Garder 
in the Numismatic Ghronide, Vol. XIX (1879j, pp. 275, 276. These likewise were procured 
from Xhotan by Sir T. D. Forsyth. They have been republished by Dr. Terrien de Laconperie 
ill the British Museum Catalogue of Chinese Coins, p. 394. The large one is also republished 
in the British Museum Catalogue of Indian (Greek and Soythic) Coins ^ p, 172. Both coins, 
especially the small one, were in too imperfect condition to admit of being fully read. In the 
present collection there are some much better preserved specimens. The best of them are 
shown in the Plates illustrating my Oj93oial Report, which will shortly be published as an Extra- 
Number of the Journal of the, Asmtm Society of Bengal for 1899. 

AH these coins are of copper. They a re not of iron, as was at first erroneously supposed. 

Of the large coins, there are three varieties, distinguished by the arraugement of the 
obverse legend. Of these varieties there are one, three and one specimen respectively. Four 
specimens cannot be determined. Of the smaller coins there are five varieties, distinguish- 
ed by differences in the reverse design, and in the arrangement of the legends. Of these fiv€‘ 
varieties there are 17, 13, 3, 3 and 3 specimens respectively. Twenty-three specimens are too 
worn or corroded to admit of being determined. 


The following is a detailed list of all the coins, large and small, with their weights and 

measures. Their exact find-place has also been noted, when known : in the other cases it must 

be understood that the coin came either from Xhotan itself or from one of the buried sites 

near it : — , n -r . 

(a) Iiargo Coins. 

Find-place. 


Ser. 

Variety, 

Weight 

Size 

Consign- 

No. 


ingrains. 

in inches. 

ment, 

1 

I 

246-5 

1-0 

M.2. 

2 

II 

228*0 

1*0 

T. 1. 

8^ 

II 

200*5 ' 

1-0 

G. 10. 

4 

IT 

— “154^ 

0-875 

M.d. 

5 

III 

234-0 

1-0 

G. 10. 

6 

Undeterm. 

223*0 

1-0 

M.2. 

7 

Do. 

213-0 

1*0 

M. 2. 

8 

Do. 

211-5 

1-0 

G. 10. 

9 

, Do. 

202-0 

1*0 

M. 2. 


Aq Safil, 


Average weight ; 218*44 grs. 
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(b) Small Coins* 



Set. 

No. 

Variety. 

No. 

Weight. 

Size. 

Coneignment. 

Find- place. 

1 

.1 

1 

76-0 

0*75 

M. 2. 


2 

I 

2 

66-0 

0*75 

M.2. 


3 

I 

3 

89-0 

0*75 

M. 2. 


4 

I 

4 

56-5 

0*75 

M. 2. 


5 

I 

5 

530 

0*75 

6. 10. 


6 

I 

6 

62-0 

0*75 

M. 8. 


7 

I 

7 

62-0 

0*75 

G. 10. 


8 

I 

8 

50-5 

0*75 

M. 6. 

> 

9 

I 

9 

50-0 

0*75 

M. 2. 


10 

I 

10 

48-5 

0*75 

G. 5. 


11 

1 

11 

48*5 

0*75 

M. 2. 


12 

1 

12 

46*5 

0*75 

G. 7. 


13 

I 

13 

45*0 

0*75 

M. 2. 

Aq Safil , 

14 

I 

14 

41*5 

0*75 

G. 5. 


15 

I 

15 

, 39*5 

0*625 

M.2. 


16 

I 

16 

32*0 

0*625 

M. 2. 


17 

I 

17 

21*0 

0*625 

M. 2. 

‘Aq Safil. 

18 

11 

1 

78*5 

0*76 

M. 2. 

Do, 

19 

II 

2 

62*6 

0*75 

M. 3. 


20 

II 

3 

61*5 

0*75 

M. 6. 


21 

H 

4 

59*5 

0*75 

T. 1. 


22 

II 

5 

57*5 _ 

0*76 

M. 2. 

Aq Safil. 

23 

II 

6 

53*0 

0*75 

T. 1. 


24 

II 

7 

51*5 

0*75 

T. 1. 


25 

II 

8 

50*0 

0*75 

M. 2. 

Aq Safil. 

26 

II 

9 

49*0 

0*75 

G. 7. 


27 

II 

10 

48*0 

0*75 

M. 6. 


28 

II 

11 

46*0 

0*75 

M. 2. 

Aq SafiL 

29 

II 

12 

44*0 

0*75 

M. 9. 


30 

II 

13 

44*0 

0*75 

G. 10. 


31 

III 

1 

61*5 

0*75 

M. 6. 


32 

III 

2 

48*5 

0*75 

T. 1. 


33 

III 

3 

. 47*0 

0*75 

G. 10, 


34 

IV 

1 

40*0 

0*75 

M. 2. 


35 

IV 

2 

30*0 

0*625 

M. 2. 


36 

IV 

3 

22*5 

0*70 

G. 10. 


37 

IV 

4 

13*0 

0*5 

M. 2. 

(Mutilated.) 

38 

V 

1 

68*5 

0*88 

G. 10. 


39 

V 

2 

60*5 

0-75 

G. 10. 


40 

V 

3 

59*0 

0*80 

G. 10, 


41 

Undeterm. 

1 

60-0 ■■ 

0*75 

M. 2. 


42 

Do. 

2 

59*0 

0*75 

M. 9. 


48 

Do. 

3 

58-5 

0*76 

G. 10. 


44 

Do. 

4 

57*0 

0*75 

G. 10. 


45 

Do. 

5 

55*0 

0*75 

M. 8. 


46 

Do. 

6 

54*5 

0*76 

• M. 2. 


47 

Do. 

7 

.54*0 

0*70 

G. 10. 


48 

Do. 

8 

50*5 

0*75 

G. 7. 


49 

Do. 

9 

49*5 

0*75 

M. 3. 


50 

Do. 

10 

48*0 

0*75 

M. 2. 

Aq Safil. 
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Ser. 

No. 

Variety. 

No. 

Weifflit. 

Size. 

Consignmeut, 

Find- place. 

51 

Undeterm 

. 11 

48-5 

0-75 

Q. 10. 


52 

Do. 

12 

47*5 

0*75 

G. 10. 


53 

Do. 

13 

47-0 

0-75 

M. 2. 

Aq Safil. 

54 

Do. 

14 

40*5 

0-75 

M. 2. 

Do. 

55 

Do. 

15 

40*5 

0-625 

G. 10. 


56 

Do. 

16 

39-6 

0-75 

G. 7. 


57 

Do. 

17 

39-5 

0-69 

M. 2. 


58 

Do. 

18 

35*5 

0*69 

M. 2. 


59 

Do. 

19 

34*0 

0-75 

G. 10. 


60 

Do. 

20 

33*5 

0-75 

M. 2. 

Aq Safil. 

61 

Do. 

21 

26-0 

0-583 

G. 10. 

62 

Bo. 

22 

25-0 

0-625 

M. 2. 


63 

Do. 

28 

Total weight : 

24-0 

3015-0 

0-625 M. 9. 

Average weight : 47-857 

gVB. 


The foUo^ng is a description of the coins : — 

(a) Large Coins. 

Diverse: Two concentric circles, of which the enter one consists of an ornamental hnniL 
In the small area within the inner circle is placed an old form (a) of the 
Chinese symbol (6) for ‘ money/ See Woodent No. 1. Between the area and 
the ornamental band runs a Chinese legend, consisting of six symbols. This 
legend is arranged in three different ways, making three varieties, see below. 

No. 1. 

i 

€U h 

Eeverse : Two concentric linear circles ; in central area, bare horse with stiff, upstanding 
mane, trotting to right. Between the circles, an inscription in Kharosthi 
characters. 

No. 1 of the list is nearly identical with that figured in the British Museum Catalogue^ 
p. B94, but the Chinese legend, partially read by Dr. T. de Laconperie, is far more legible. 

(b) Small Coins. 

Obverse : Chinese legend of three symbols, in old forms ; the same on all five varieties. 

Eeverse : In first and second varieties, bare horse, standing or walking to right ; round it 
a circular marginal legend in Kharosthi characters, showing in the first variety 
the letter ma (of maMrdja)^ in the second variety, the letter ti (pi utlia- 
tirdja) over neck of horse. 

The third variety has a Bactrian two-humped camel standing to right, and the same 
Kharosth! legend as on the large coins, with ma over head of camel. 

The fourth variety has the bare horse, walking to right, within a circular linear area, out- 
side which is the Kharosthi legend, with maM opposite the tail of the horse, but very 
incomplete. 

The fifth variety has a camel walking to right, led by a man, surrounded by a marginal 
legend in Kharo§th!, with ma over the head of the camel. Unfortunately both figure and 
legend in all three specimens are too badly preserved to admit of being fully deciphered. 
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(o) The Eharosthi Iiegend. 

The Kharostht legend occurs in two different versions : a longer and a shorter one. The 
former which consisted probably of 20 letters is found on the large coins and on the small coins 
of the third (or camel) variety. The shorter legend, comprising probably 13 letters, is found 
on the small coins of the first, second and fourth (or horse) varieties. The length of the 
two legends can easily be calculated from the space distributable to the pi’eserved and lost 
potions respectively. What the legend on the small coins of the fifth variety may have been, 
it is, at present, impossible to say. 


The shorter legend is arranged in three different ways : in the coins of the first variety it 
commences over the neck of the horse, and in those of the fourth, behind its tail, while in those 
of the second variety, it probably commenced below its feet. It is fullest preserved on the 
coins Nos. 1 and 4 of the first and No. 7 of the second variety. 


The best readings on coins of the first variety are the following 


No. 1, niaharajutha{l%) X ja 
No. 2, mahorayu X X X X 
No. 3, maharayu X x X X 
No. 4, maharayutha x X 
No. 7, maharaija) X X X X 
No. 10, maha X X X X X X 
No. 14, maha(ra) X X X X X 


Gugrama(d)asa. 

Ougratidasa. 

Ougra(mad)asa, 

Ougramodasa, 

(Gu)gramo(da)sa, 

Qugradamasa* 

Ougra,{dmna)sa, 


The best readings on coins of the second yariety are the following : — 


No. 4, X X rajuthubiXX 
No. 6, X X rajoXbiXX 
No. 6, X X rajuthabiraX 
No. 7, X X X jutJiabiraja 
No. 8, X X X juthuhiXX 
No. 11, X X XjtithabiXX 
No. 12, XXX jufhahiX X 
No. 13, X X XXXXraja 


X X X X X 

(Qugra) XXX 
X X X X X 

Guiyra) XXX 
X X X X X 

X X X X X 

X X X X X 

Qugra XXX 


Of the coins of the fourth variety, any thing of the legend is only visible on No. 2, where 
the following fragment can be read : 


maharaja XXXX XXXXX 

The longer legend is found on the coins of the third Wiety. On these the letters are 
written in long, narrow shapes, closely crowded together ; and calculating from what of the 
legend is preserved, it may be seen that the face of the coin affords room for 20 letters. 
On the coins of the second variety, the letters are formed large and square, taking up niueli 
more space, so that the surface of the coin, to judge from what remains of the legend, cannot 
have admitted more than 13 letters. The same is the case with the coins of the first variety, 
where the letters are formed smah’ ani square, but are set wider apart from one another than 
on the coins of the third variety. Ou the two coins of the latter variety, the legend reads as 
follows : 


No. 1, XXXXX XXXXX X XXta (sa) Qugra(da)maX 

No. 2, ruaharajasa 7'a(^jdt{)X(jasa^ {}Yi(i)XX{sa^ Gugramadasa, 

The same long legend, as already observed, occurs on the large coins, with a slightly 
different form of the name, ms?., Qugramayasa* It reads as follows : 

No^ 1, (rna)harajasa (r«)XXXXX XXXX (^Gugramayasd) 

No. 3, {niahara) XX XXXXXX XXXX (Gu)gra XXsa. 
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The bracketed letters are more or less distinguishable ; the others are perfectly clear. 
The whole of the visible letters (eleven) occupy slightly more than one-half of the circle ; 
hence the total inscription must have comprised about 20 letterSr 

Accordingly the complete legends, probably, stood as follows : 

(1) longer legend : Maharajasa Bajabirajasa Mahatasa Qugramayasa (or G%tgTamadoBa 

or Gugradamasa), 

(2) shorter legend: Maharaj'uthabiroja-Gvgra'madasa (or Gugradair.am or Gi/gra- 

modasa or Gugratidasa), with variants yuthabi or jutkuhi. 

The letters which I re^6. jutkabi or yuthabi (or jut thuhi) are puzzling. The forms in which 
the first letter b&a appears on different coins are shown in the subjoined Woodcut, No, 2. 

No. 2. 


'tx fx ‘^sy 4-)L 

^ & O S Cf if 

Thus (a) is seen on Var. II, No. 11, (6) on Var. II, No. 12, (c) on Vai\ II, No. 4, {d) on Var. I, 
No. 1,. {e) on Var. I, No-. 4^ and (/) on Var. II, No. 8. Of these (a) signifies juthabi, (b, c, d} 
signify jutha, (e)- signifies yutha^ and {/) signifies juthu^ The form of the syllable bi never 
varies. In (a) and (/) the vowel u is formed in an unusual way, but similar to its formation iu 
(d) of Woodcut No. S', below. I would venture to offer the following explanation, which must 
be understood to be altogether tentative only. I would suggest that the legend might be the 
equivalent of the not uncommon title Sanskrit Prthm-rdja or P^li-Prfikrit Puthavi raja or Puthuvi- 
rdjayi, e., ^ King of the earth.’* The complete title on the coins, accordingly, would run Sanskrit 
maTidrdja-jprtlvdirxtja, or PSli-Prakrit mahdrdja-^uthavirdja or inahdrdya'imthavirdja. In Prakrit 
as is well-known, the initial consonant of a conjunct word may be elided, and the resultant 
hiatus-vowels may be contracted : in the present case may be changed to and con- 

ti’acted to or- even to°w®. We thus obtain the form of the title m\ahardg--ii,thahirdja or 
mahdfdy-uthahirdja, with the provincialism of hardening v. This explanation postulates a some- 
what advanced stage of PrAkrit phonetic change ; but the existence of such a stage in Khotau 
at the period of these coins is rendered probable by the change of / to ^ in the form mahdrdya. 

The two first letters gugra of the name appear iu the following forms ; — 


No. 3. 




iftg ipt 'ft ff 

6 ^ t, j: 


X 


Perhaps the group might also be read gurga. The form (u) is the commonest ; it occurs 
in Nos. 2, 3, 4 of the first variety, and can be seen very distinctly in No. 8 ; it is also seen 
in the large coin No. 1. The^ f orm (b) occurs in No. 1, (c) in No. 8, and (e) in No. 11, all 
of the first variety. ' The form (/) occurs in the third vai'iety, and the absence of the conjunct 
marks at the foot of the two letters is accounted for by the crowded state of the legend. 

The final letters dasa appear in a curiously ooujunct form in the coins Nos. 2 and 4 of the 
first variety. They are shown as (g) in the above Woodcut No. 3. The conjunction is proba- 
bly merely due to the negligence of the engraver. 

1 I was disposed at one time to find some confirmation of my suggestion in the Chinese which, 

according to Abel Bemusat’s Eistoire de la Ville de Ehotem, p. 80, was the royal title of Khotan, and which I thought 
might represent the Sanskrit (for Fifra-r Aja) or ‘ king of the world,’ a synonym of Ptihvtr&ja. The 

context in Eemusat seemed to imply that Fi~^-:pi^Uen was the title of the Ehotanese kings from ancient times up to 
the beginning of the 7th century AD., when the ’IFet-ei family (iUdem, p. 36) succeeded the Wang family. But 
from what Prof. Sylvain Levi kindly writes me (15th February, 1899) it appears that Pi-fi-pi-Mew was only tho 
proper name of a particular king of the Wang family wHch reigned in the 6th and 7th centuries, AD. 
accordingly, is more likely to-be the* Chinese transliteration of some Turkt name, simiHar t'o MeheUen^ 
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There are altogether f ve varieties of royal names, all commencing with Gugra ; Gngra- 
mada, Gugradama, Gugramaya, Gugramoda, and Gugratida. Perhaps n should he read 
for d {Qugramana, etc.) in every case, or in some of them, seeing that the Kharosthi d and n are 
hardly distinguishable. Seeing also that sometimes y occurs for j in the title mahdrdja {mahdrdya) 
it may be that Gugramaya is only another form of Gugramada, It is also possible that Gugramoda 
is really intended for Gugramada^ as what looks like the vowel o may be a mere slip of the 
engraver. In any case there still remain three names which cannot be identified with one 
another ; Gugramada, Gugradama and Gugratida. Accordingly these coins must be ascribed 
to three, if not five different kings. As all their names begin with Gugra (perhaps Ourga)^ they 
would all seem to have belonged to the same family. 


(d) The Chinese Legend. 

The Chinese legend, also, occurs in two different versions ; a longer and a shorter one. The 
longer, consisting of six symbols, is found on the large coins, while the shorter, consisting only 
of three symbols, is seen on the smaller coins. 

The longer legend is arranged in four different ways, three of which occur incur collection. 
In the first variety, the legend commences opposite the apex of the central symbol and then 
runs round from right to left. In the second variety it also commences opposite the apex, but 
runs in the opposite direction, from the left to the right. In the third variety it commences 
on the left of the central symbol and runs round from the left to the right. The British 
Museum Catalogue, No. 1799a, presents a fourth variety, in which the legend runs from right 
to left, but commences on the right side of the central symbol. 

In all four varieties the legend is identical, as shown in the subjoined woodcut : — 

No. 4. 


^ ® CD 

12 3 



A portion of this legend was read by Dr. T. de Laoouperie, in the British Museum 
Catalogue, p. 394. I read the whole as follows ; — 

tchung (1) Hang (2) s'^e (3) tcha (4) fang (5) tsien (6), e,, “Weight (one) Liang (and) 

four Tchu (of ) copper money.'' 

The symbol which Dr, T. de Lacouperie reads yli * one' does not occur in any of the coins of 
our collection, nor can I find it on the coin figured by him in the Catalogue, No. 1799a. The 
oth and 6th symbols were too indistinct on bis coin to be read by him. They are clear enough 
on some of our coins, and are those shown in the above Woodcut, No, 6 is the well-known 
sign for tsien or ‘ money’ {British Museum Gataloguot p. xviii). No, 5 is a sign which I have 
not been able to find in Morrison's dictionary, ^ the only one available to me ; nor is it known to 
any of the Chinese Literati v horn I could consult. I take it to be an old form of the symbol 
fung * copper ' (see ibid., p. Ixiv), made by omitting the long side-strokes of the upper 
quadrangle of its right-hand portion. A similar modification occurs in the old form of the 
symbol 7cMa^^ (see p, 191), and in the old form of the symbol Hang (see 
bul, p. 300), 

The shorter legend is also identical on all the small coins, though the symbols are drawn in 
rather varying forms. This is not at all an uncommon practice, as an inspection of the British 
Museum Catalogue will at once show. The legend, with the varying forms of its symbols 


® A dictionary of ihe Chinese Language in three Tarts, By E. Morrison, D.D., 182Q. 
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as shown in the subjoined Woodcut No. 5, which also shows the relative position of the three 
symbols in the legend. 

No. 5. 


i: 



I s m IT* t* 


No. I is the nsnal form. No. V shows a form of the Srd symbol which I have noticed on 
coins of the 3rd and 4th varieties. 

I read the symbols as follows : — 

kill (1) tchu (2) tsien (8), ?.e., “ six Tchn (of) money.*’ 

The second and third symbols of this legend are the same as the fourth and sixth of the 
longer one. The first symbol, as shown in Fignre III, is that given by Dr. T. de Laconperie, 
on page xl of his Introduction to the British Museum Oafaloguet for luh ‘ six.* The corre- 
sponding forms in fig. I, II and IV are merely ornamental modifications. A form of luh, much 
like that in fig. II and IV, occurs in coin No. 463 , of the Br. Mas, Oat., p. 423. Compare also 
the forms of luh in coins No. 753, 816, 159 - 161 . 

The Chinese legends state the weight of the coins. According to them the large coins 
should nornaally weigh one liang and four tohu, while the small coins should weigh six tchu. 
As we shall see presently, these Indo-Chinese coins must be referred to the first and second 
centuries A. D. That is the time of the Han dynasty in China. That dynasty followed the 
monetary system of the preceding Tsin dynasty which had doubled the ancient standard. 
According to this doubled standard the liang weighed about 195 grains, and the ichic, about 
8*12 grains.^ Accordingly the normal weight of the large coins should be approximately 
227*48 grains, and of the small coins, 48'72 grains. A reference to the preceding list 
will show that the actual weights of the coins vary widely from this normal, even 
fully allowing for much wear and tear. This, however, was the usual condition of the 
currency in China. Dr. T, de Lacouperie in his Introduction to the British Musewn 
Catalogue (p. xxiii, xxiv) shows how numerous the variants in weight were, and how 
“ far they were from being approximate to the current standard.** The variations of the actual 
from the normal weight appear to have been particularly great under the Han dynasty, for the 
intermediate usurper Siu Waug Maug (6-25 A. D.) “began by annulling the decrees enacted 
by the Han dynasty, as he wanted to return to the money of the Tchou dynasty, where ' the 
mother and the child * (i, e., divisionary piece) weighed in proportion to each other, similarly 
to those issued by king Wang in 525 B. C.**^ In order to see how far the Indo-Chinese coins 
conform to the ncimal weight, we must test them by their average weight. Judged by this 
test they, curiously ciiO'~.gh, very nearly agree with what should be their normal weight. For 
the average weight Vr:? nine large coins is 218*44 grains (normal 227*48),® and of the 68 small 
coins, 47*857 (nonrrJ 48*7-). The agreement in the case of the large coins would probably be 
still greater, if we had a larger number of them to make up the average. 

The date of the^? Indo-Chinese coins can be approximately determined by the following 
considerations. Tho fact of their superscriptions being in Indian and Chinese characters and 

® See Introduction to the Br, Mus. Cat., pp. xlii-xliv, * !?ee p. 365 of the Brit. Mus. Catalogue. 

® The weight of the Brit. Mus. specimen, figured on p. 394 of the Catalogue, would seem to be 220 grains , for 
onp. adiii of the Introduction it is said "the Bactro- Chinese coin of 2 liarig 4 ichu «= 220 grs.” There is here 
some confusion ; the coin only weighs 1 hang 4 tchu of the Han standard, which is equal to 2 liang and 8 tchu of the 
old standard j and both alike are equal to 227*48 grains (normal). 
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language shows that both those languages must have occupied a recognised position in Khotan 
at the time when the coins passed current. In the case of the bilingual Indo-Greek coins, 
Indian was the language of the population of the country, while Greek was the language of the 
administration or the ruling power. Khotan, so far as known to us, never had a Chinese 
population ; but it fell under the power of China at a very early date. In the sixth year of 
the Emperor Ming-ti of the Later Han dynasty, in 73 A. D., Kuang-te, the king of Khotan, 
submitted to the Chinese General Pantchao. Thenceforward the kingdom of Khotan became 
a regular dependency of China, which formed that kingdom, together with Kashghar and other 
Central Asian principalities, into an administrative unit under the name of the “Western 
(Countries” and under a Chinese Governor-General,® and placed Chinese Governors in 
Khotan and the other chief towns. Shortly afterwards, King Kanishka of India (about 
78-106 A. D.) is said to have held hostages from the Chinese “tributary Princes to the west of 
the Yellow River,” that is, from the princes included in the Chinese “Governor-Generalship*’ 
of the Western Countries.’ It is true that there had been some political intercourse 
between China and Khotan since the days of the Emperor Wuti (140-87 B. C.) of the Earlier 
Han dynasty, but Khotan only lost its independence in 73 A. D., when it was included in the 
Chinese “ Governor-Generalship” of the Western Countries. The Chinese currency of 
Khotan cannot be placed earlier than that year. The native kings continued to reign, under 
the Chinese supremacy, and this fact explains, why the coins bear bilingual legends. It is 
distinctly a Chinese currency, because the standard of the coins is Chinese, inscribed in 
Chinese language and characters, and this fact clearly indicates Chinese supremacy. On the 
other hand, the reverse of the coins bears the symbols and names of the native kings, in native 
(Indian) characters, — a fact which indicates both that native kings still continued to reign, 
and that the language and characters, used by the native administration, were Indian. 

The first connection of India with Khotan dates back to the time of King Asoka 
(264-233 B. 0.)* Ancient Khotanese Chronicles, quoted by Chinese writers, relate that the eldest 
son of that king, when dwelling in Taksasila in the Panj&b, having had his eyes put out, the 
tribal chief who had been guilty of the outrage was banished, together with his tribe, across 
the Himalayas. There the tribe settled and later on chose a king from among themselves. 
Soon afterwards they came into collision with another tribe settled to the east of them, whose 
king had been expelled from his own country. In the result, the western or Indian tribe was 
conquered, and the eastern king, now uniting both tribes under his rule, established his capital 
in the middle of the country, at Khotan.® This must have been about 240 B. C. The easteim 
tribe would seem to have been the Uighurs, of the Turki race. They gradually occupied the 
whole of Eastern Turkestan before 200 B. C., being pushed forward from the north-east by the 
Hiungnu or Huns, another Turki tribe. The latter, in their westward movement, displaced 
two Turki tribes, the Yuechi (or Yueti) and the Uighur ; the former migrated to the north, the 
lacter to the south of the Tian Shan mountains, displacing in their turn the Saka tribe which 
liad formerly dwelt there. The Yuechi were gradually driven across the Hi, and the 
Yaxarfces. From 163 to 126 B. C., they occupied the country between the latter river and the 
Oxus, and by 26 B- C. they had extended their settlements beyond the Hindukush into 
Afghanistan. Here they formed a great kingdom under the two Kadphises and under Kanerkes 
and Hverkes from about 25 B. C. to 180 A. D. Their rule gradually comprised the whole of 
North-Western India in addition to Eastern Afghanistan. On their coins they used both the 
Greek and ludian-Kharosthi characters : the former they retained from their Greek predeces- 
sors whose official script it had been ; the latter was the script of secular commerce of their 


® See Abel Remusat’s Histoire de la Ville de Khotan, p. 3 and passim. 

7 See Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western WorU, Vol. I, pp. 57 aud 173 ; also Numismatic Chronicle, 
Vol. IX (1889), p. 272. 

* See Abel Remusat’s Histoire de la Ville de Khotan, pp. 37, 38, and Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western 
World, Vol. II, p. 310. 
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Indian subjects, Oo-existing with these scripts there were in use also the Indian-Brahnii 
characters, favoured by the religious and learned, especially the Buddhists. 

Concurrent with the great Yuechi kingdom there was in North-Western India a smaller 
one of another Turk! race under the kings Maues, Azes, and their successors, from about 
50 B. C. to 80 A. D. It did not extend beyond the Panjdb, and the Turki invaders^ 
u^ho founded it, must have entered India through Kashmir and over the Karakoram 
passes from the direction of Khotan. Here we have seen, the Uighur race, which still con-, 
tinues to form the main stock of the population of the whole of Eastern Turkestan,® had 
gradually established itself in the second century B. C., in constant warfare with the 
Hiungnus and Sakas. It was no doubt the Uighurs who, similarly to the Tuechis further west, 
pressed forward and extended their rule into India in the first century B. C. Here they 
became the neighbours and rivals of the Tuechis, and here also they became acquainted with 
Greek and Indian culture ; for, like the Yuechi Indian kings, the Uighur Indian kings Maues, 
Azes and their successors have both Greek and IndiamKharosthi legends on their coins. The 
Uighur kingdom which in the South (in India) had to contend with the Yuechi, and in the 
North (in Eastern Turkestan) with the Hiungnu, at last declined in power. In order to 
secnre the assistance of the Chinese empire, its northern portion submitted to China and con- 
sented to pass under its administration. This happened, as we have seen, in 73 A. D. Abour 
the same time its southern portion was annexed by the Yuechi king Kanishka, who extended 
his rule over Kashmir np to the Karakorum (Tsung-ling) range, and took hostages from the 
remainder of the Uighur kingdom.^i Under these altered conditions, the Uighur coinage in 
Khotan was conformed to the Chinese standard, and its obverse legend, which had hitherto 
been Greek, was replaced by a Chinese inscription, The reverse legend, on the other hand, 
continued, as hitherto, to be expressed in the ofiBcial Indian language and Indian-Kharosthi 
characters. This explains the use of the latter amongst a Turki population, such as that of 
Khotan must have been. They were the language and script of the Uighur Government, having 
originally been adopted in India, and surviving in Khotan after the Indian portion of the king- 
dom had been lost. Similarly the use of the Indian-Uighur types of the bare horse and the 
Bactrian camel were continued. These types are found on the coins of Maues, Azes, and the:r 
successors and indeed, they rather point to Turkestan as their home-land. 

That a species of Indian script was current in Khotan is well known from Chinese writers 
The case is not quite so clear with respect to the language of the country. Hiuen Tsiang (ahoub 
645 A. D.) relates that “ the written pharacters and the mode of foi’ming their sentences 
rpsemhle the Indian model j the forms of the letters differ somewhat; the differences 
however, are slight. The spoken language also -differs from that of other countries.*’ 
xVnother account says that “ they have chronicles, and their characters, as well as their laws 
and their literature, are imitated from those of the Hindfis, with some slight alterations. This 
imitation has diminished their barbarism, and modified their manners and their language 
which (latter) differs from that of other people.” These statements clearly indicate that 
the Uighur population of Khotan, originally totally unlettered and uncultured, derived the 
whole of their ancient culture from India ; and this fact well agrees with, and is well explained 
by , the ancient extension of Uighur rale over North-Western India. At the same time, it 


® See N. Elias’ TarlJ^-i-Uashidij p. 92. 

See Abel Eemusat’s Hisioire de la Ville de Kh^im, pp, 3 

See Beal’s BvMUst Records of the Western World, Vol. I,'pp. 56, 57, 

1® See British Mus, Cat,, pp. 72, 89, 96, 112. On tbeir coins, as well as on the Indo-Chinese coins, the horse is 
^anding or walking, and is turned to the right. The horse occurs also on the coins of other kings (Euthydemus 
Helioeles, Menander, etc.), but it is turned to the left, or is prancing. So also the camel is found on Menander’s* 
coins, but it IS turned to the left, while on the Indo-Chinese coins it stands to the right. 

15 See Bead’s Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. II, p. 309, 

1* See Abel Remusat’s Hisioire de la ViUe de Khotan., p. 37. 
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is not probable that tbe Chinese statements about the written characters refer to the Indian- 
Kharosfehi script. They rather indicate a modified form of Indian-Brahmi, The Kharosthi, 
as seen on the Indo-Chinese coins, does not merely “ resemble the Indian model,” but is 
identical with that once current in North-Western India and Eastern Afghanistan. Hiuen 
Tsiang was a Buddhist monk, and on his travels he resided in Buddhist monasteries, and came 
in contact almost exclusively with Buddhist culture. The Indian-Brahmi was the home-script 
and the peculiar script of Buddhism, and was carried by them wherever they went. It went 
with them, as we know from the Bower and Weber Manuscripts to Kuchar, and it is equally 
probable that it went with them to Khotan. The introduction of Buddhism into both these 
places may be traced back to as early a time as the first or second centuries B. C. In both 
places, as the Chinese note, the Indian Brahmi developed “ slight alterations,’*^^ known to us in 
Kuchar as the peculiar Central- Asian Brahmi Hiuen Tsiang, in the passage above quoted 
seems to distinguish between the spoken and the written language of Khotan, By the latter^ 
which he calls “ the mode of forming their sentences,** and which he says resembles the 
Indian model,** I presume he means Sanskrit or PMi, such as was used in Buddhist literature, 
and which can have been known only to a very limited class of people, the Religious and 
Learned, The spoken language,” which I take to have been that of the general popnlation, 
must have been the Uighur Turki, and this, as Hiuen Tsiang says, differed “from that of other 
countries,’* t. e., China and India. This view is confirmed by 'a remark of Sung-ynn (518 A. D.) 
respecting Yarkand, Of this town he says, “their customs and spoken language are 
like those of the people of Khotan, but the written character in use is that of the 
Brahmans, i. e,, the Indian Brahmi. Moreover, Fabian (400 A. D. ) reports expressly 
with regard to the whole of Eastern Turkestan, that though the people speak dif- 
ferent Turki (jHw) dialects, “the professed disciples of Buddha among them all use 
Indian books and the Indian (Sanskrit) language None of these Chinese Buddhist pil- 
grims appear to have noticed the existence of the Kharosthi script, whether in Khotan or in its 
Indian home-land. The only script of the Semitic class which Hiuen Tsiang noticed, he does 
in connection with the kingdom of Kesh,^® and this script cannot have been the Kharosthi, though 
it may have been allied to it. Possibly in their time, Kharosthi had practically ceased to exist, 
InKhotan, at the time of the Indo-Chinese coins, it was evidently the secular official script of 
the native Government, though not quite exclusively so, as is shown by the Kharosthi 
manuscript found near that town by M. Dutreil de Rhins and containing a portion of the 
Buddhist Dhammapada.^o It does not seem probable that, after the severance of the Indian 
connection of the Uighur kingdom of Khotan, the use of the official Kharosthi script 
survived for any great length of time. Its forms, as seen in the Dutreil de Rhins Manu- 
script and on the Indo-Chinese coins, are much alike, and both ai’e identical with that form of 
it which prevailed under the Kushana (Yuechi) kings in India, that is in the first and second 
centuries A. D. Though its form remained practically unchanged fox' a century or two longer 
in its home-land, it is very improbable, to judge from the parallel case cf the Indian-Brahmi, 
that this would have been the case in a foreign country like Khotan. It is not probable, there- 
fore, that the Indo-Chinese coins can he placed later than the end of the second century A. D. 
They show, as already remarked, four, if not five, different regal names. Fourorfive i'eigns,atan 
ayerage of 20 or 25 years, occupy a period of about 100 years. This brings us to, at least, 
the year 173 A. D., as none of the coins can have been struck before 78 A. D. The initial 
date is certain j the teminal date must be near the end of the second century. The period 
73-200 A. D., therefore, is a safe date to give to the Indo-Chinese coins of Khotan. 

16 "W^ith regard to Kuciiar, see Hiuen Tsiang’s remark, in Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Westent. World, Vol. I, 
p. 19. 

16 See a description of it in my Report, in tine Journal, As. Soc. Beng,, Yol. LXVI (1897), p. 242, IiXII, p. 4. 

See Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World, Yol, I, p. Ixxsix. 

See ibidem, Ycl. I, p. xxiv. See ibidem. Vol. I, p. 38. 

26 See Oomptes Bendus de L'Acaddnue des Inscriptiosis, Yol. XXY (1897), pp. 251 ff. 
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Within that period, the Chinese records mention the names of fonr or five kings- 

(1) Kiiang-ie in 73 A. D., who first submitted his country to the over-l(,rdship of the Chinese; 

(2) Tang~t' sian in 129‘lSl A. D,; (3) Kia^i ; and (4) ^An^hue^ son of Kian, who succeeded his fathei* 
in 152 A D. ; (5) Shanse in 220-226 A. None of these names agrees with any on the coins ; 
but they rather look like true Chinese names, so that it would seem that the kings bore duplicate 
names, native Turk! and Chinese. At that early period, as the Chinese relate, the kings ot 
Khotan were devoted Buddhists, and as such, it may be surmised that they bore names w^hich 
were the TJighur equivalents of Indian Buddhistic terms. Dharma being a common prefix of 
various Buddhistic names, Gugra might be its Uighur equivalent. A long list of ancien^ 
Khotan royal names, all beginning with Vijaya, is given by Rai Sarat Chandra Das from Tibetan 
soarces.23 If this list can be trusted, Glugra might represent Vijaya. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


PA.KJAB BIRTH CUSTOMS, SHAVING 
MUSALMAN BOYS. 

The hair on boys is shaved ojff after the 7th or 
3i-d day — sometimes, however, immediately after 
birth, according to the peculiar superstition of 
Tiie parents. The richer people give alms of silver 
i oiiis, equal in weight to the hair removed from 
die child. Nearly all families invite their near 
lelatives on the 7th day to a feast, the actual 
f‘<*reinony varying with different parts of the 
Banjah. During this feast not only the guests, 
hut the family bangers -on and the nurse are fed 
graiiSf and the servants presented with money 

Golab Singh in P. N. and Q, 1883. 


SPIRIT-SCARING IN THE PANJAB — 
BRAHMAN EATING FROM THE 
HAND OP A DEAD RAJA. 

The following curious custom was brought to 
my notice while visiting a village near Raiptir. 
AmbaiA District. A BrAhmap, by name Nathii, 
A resident of the village, stated that he had eaten 
food out of the hand of the RAjA of BilAspUr 
after his death, and that in consequence he had 
for the space of one year been placed on the gadi 
(throne) at BilaspAr. At the end of the year 
he had been given presents, including a village 
and then turaed out of Biiaspih' territory, and 
forbidden apparently to return Now he is an 
uutcaste among his co-religionists, as he has eaten 
food out of a dead man’s hand. Is there really 
any such custom as the above ? and if so, where 
else does it occur ? 


See ibidem, pp, 3, 6, 8, 13, 17. 

«2See Journal As. /Soc.Benflr., Vol. VI (1S83), pp. 197, 198, 
^ |_Tbe3e notes may be read witli advantage with the 
MHfoms described ia Herklot’s Qanooiire-Isidm, p. 3 ff — 
Fp ] 

^ [I believe the same or a similar custom obtains among 


The idea seems to be that the spirit of the Raja 
entei-s into the BrAhman who eats the kMr{nvt 
and milk) out of his hand when he is dead, as tiit 
Brahman is apparently carefully watched during 
the whole year, and not allowed to go away.® 

R. Richaedson in P. N. and Q. 188U 


KtTRSt, AN INITIATORY RITE AMONGST 
SWEEPERS’. 

The LAlbegi sweepers have peculiar initiatoiy 
rites called Kursi. At such times they repeat 
verses called also Kursis (properly genealogies). 
Here are specimens : ■— 

Sat Jug ki Kursl. 

86n§ hd ghat : s6nd Jed mat : 

86ne led ghord : sM led jord : 

86n^ M leunji .* s6n6 led tdld : 

86ni led leiwdr : U6 leunji ! lehCld Iciwdr ! 

nmo Bddd Fir U diddr 1 

The Rite of the Golden Age. 

Golden pitcher : golden pot : 

Golden horse : golden dress : 

Golden key; golden lock; 

Golden door : put in the key ! open the door I 

See the figure of the Holy Saint ! 

Similar verses are used for the Dwapar Jug, 
TretA Jug, and Kal Jug, but the words silver, 
copper and earthen are used for each age respec- 
tively in the place of golden. 

R. C. Temple in P. N. and Q, 1883. 


the Hill States about KAngyA, and has given rise to <i 
caste of *‘out-oaste*’ BrAbmans. In tbe^ Pioneer, for 
March 7, 1884, in an account of the funeral ceremonies 
of a RApl of ChambA, it is said that rice and ghi were 
placed in the bands of the corpse, which a Brahman 
consumed on payment of a fee , — En. ] 
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ON SOME MEDIEVAL KINGS OP MITHILA. 

BY G. A. GRIEESON, Ph.D., CJ.B. 

I N VoL XIV. of the Indian Antiquary, pp. 182 and fE., there appeared an article from my pen 
on Vidyftpati and his Contemporaries. There were some doubtful points as to the date 
of the poet, which were further discussed by Dr. Eggeling, when dealing with MS. No. 2864, in 
Part IV. of his Catalogue of the MSS. in the India Office Library. In connexion with his 
remarks, I published in the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal a facsimile of the grant 
by which King Siva-siriiha of Mithilft gave the poet the village of Bisapi, which is dated 
L. S. 292, u e», A. D. 1400-01. 

I have lately been studying the Furtisha-partJcshd of Vidy&paii in an edition published 
at Darbhahga in Saka 1810 by Pandit Chandra ( or Chanda) Jh^, whom I know to be 
one of the most learned men in that part of India. It was printed under the auspices of the 
late Maharaja of Darbhacga at the Baj Press. In an Appendix Chandra Jha gives extracts from 
the K^rtti-latd and fiom the Lilehandvalt of Vidyapati which contain a great deal of important 
historical information, written by a contemporary of the facts which he narrates. I believe that 
Mr. Bendall has lately discovered a complete copy of the former work in the Nepal Library, and 
that it will be eventually examined and described by Pandit Hara-Prasad-Sastri. The follow- 
ing notes, taken from Chandra-Jha’s Appendix, will show the importance of both the works 
dealt with by him, and encourage others more fortunately situated than myself to investigate 
the history of mediaeval Mifchila. 


To get dates A. D. add 1109 to the L. S. dates. 

In L. S. 217 = 1326 A. D.^Hara-siihha-ddva abandoned the kingdom of Tirhut and went 
into the NIpal jungles. The Emperor of Delhi then conferred the kingdom on K4mdtvara 
Thakkura, who was the founder of the famous Sugauna family. He lived in a village called 
Oizil. His brother Harsa^ Thakkura lived at Sugauna. He had three sons. I give the 
genealogies of the principal descendants of two of them. The whole tree is in my article in the 
Indian Antiquary already mentioned. 


Kdmesvar Thakkura 
1 ^ 

Bh6gtsvara, d. L. S. 251 = 1360 A. D. 

Gau6svara, d. L. S. 252 

I 

Kirtti-simha 


Bhava-simha 

D5va-simha, d. L. S. 293 
I . 

Siva-simha, married several 
wives. A famous one was 
liakhima ThakniAin. 


The kings of Bhava Simha’s Une all took the additional title of Bttpa-nftrtyaija. This is 
important. Siva-simha is often called only Bflpa-narayana. He was Vidy&pati’s patron. 

I'lr6z Tn^aq (1361-1887) deposed Kfimgsvara, and gave the throne to his younger 
Bon, Bhdgisvai’a. The date of the latter’s accession is not given. He was a friend of Firdz. 
The KMti-latd says : — 

‘ TiasaU bJuma phirdjMha suUtdna samdnala tarn nandana BhSgUvard.’ 

Friend calling FlrdzShSh Splt&n honoured his son BhoglSvara. 

Gandsvara had two sons. Klrtti was the younger, but went to Delhi, and was given the 
kingdom by the emperor. 
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Bhogisvara when he came to the throne divided the kingdom with his brother Bhava- 
siihha. Kirtti-simha died childless, and so did his brother, and the half of the kingdom which 
they inherited from Bh6gjsvara went over to Bhava-simha* ** s family, the representative of whicfc^' 
then was Siva-simha, who was a yonth of fifteen years of age, and was then reigning as 
ytiva-raja daring the lifetime of bis father D^va-simha, and who from that time governed the 
whole of Tirhnt. 

D^va-simha left the family residence of 6ini, and founded the town of D^va-kull. When 
his father died, Siva-simha successfully performed his last obsequies on the banks of the 
Granges, and then, after fighting the Musalmans, became independent king of Tirhut. This was 
Sak6 1324, L. S. 293. He founded the city of Siva-siihha-ptira, which was also known as 
Graja-ratha -ptira. W hen he had been three years and nine months on the throne after his father’s 
death, he was conquered by the Musalmans and carried to Delhi. His wife, Lakhimd, with 
Vidyapati, took refuge in Banauli, which is close to Janaka-pura in Nepal. When no news or 
Siva-simha had been received from Delhi for twelve years, Lakhima became saii, and Padma- 
siihha, Siva-simha's younger brother, came to the throne, but only reigned for a year. He was 
succeeded by his widow, ViSvasa-d§vi, who reigned for twelve years, and in whose honou- 
Vidyapati wrote the Saiva-sarvasva-sdra^ 

She was succeeded by : — 

(1) Dhira-simha Hridaya-narayana 

(2) Bhairava-simha Hari-narayana 

(3) RAma-bhadra Rupa-narayana 

(4) Lakshmi-natha Kamsa-nar^yana, with whom the dynasty ended. 

These last fonr names are taken from the genealogical records kept by the Mithila 
PanjyArs, and Yidyapati is not responsible for them. 

The KirtUAaid was written in honour of the Kirtti-siihha mentioned above. The prose 
portion appears to have been written in Sanskrit, but the verses, partly in a very old form of 
the language which is now the modeiu Maithili, and partly in Sanskrit. 


DELAILED REPORT OF AN ARCHEOLOGICAL TOUR WITH THE 

BUNER FIELD FORCE. 

BY M. A. STEIN, Ph. D. 

{Continued from p, 46.) 

Mahavana Yihara. — The task thus set to us might he looked upon as partially solved 
or at least greatly facilitated, if the suggestion thrown out by General Cunningham of Mount 
Mahaban having taken its name from the Mahavana monastery of Hiuen Tsiang could be accept- 
ed as probable.aa This, however, is not the case. However tempting the similarity of the two 
names is upon which General Cunningham’s conjecture was solely based, yet it is easy to show 
that this location meets with fatal objections both in the bearing and the distance indicated 
for the site in^ Hiuen Tsiang’s narrative. The latter speaks of the Mahavana Sangharama as 
situated 200 li to the south of Mmg-laie-U. In reality Mount Mahaban lies to the south-east 
of Manglaur, as can easily be ascertained from the relative position shown on the accessible 
maps for the trigonometrically fixed peaks of Dosirri and Mahaban.a^t In the same way it 
can be shown that the measurement of 200 li does by no means agree with the actual distance 
by road between the two places, 

Hiuen Tsiang’s road measurements. — In judging of this point it must be remembered 
that the- distances betw een t%o places as recorded by the Chinese pilgrims can have been 

* II, p.'085 Aiciwii (JeopropKy, p. 92. ' 

** See Map “ IHetrict of FeahawaT," published by the Survey of India Office, 1884, 4 miles to 3 inch. 
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derived only from approximate estimates of the length of road ti*aversed by them or their 
informants. They must hence in a mountainous country be invai^iabiy much in excess of the 
direct distances as measured on a modern survey map. The examination of numerous cases, 
in -which distances between well-known localities have thus been recorded in road-measure 
shows that these measurements exceed the direct distances calculated on the maps by at least 
one-fourth, and in difficult country more nearly by one-tliird.^o 

Keeping this in view it will be easy to recognise that liiuen Tsiang’s Mahavana monastery 
cannot be looked for so far away as Mount Mahaban. The direct distance between the crigononic- 
trically fixed peak of Mount Mahabau and the position which the field survey carried into Upptr 
Swat during the operations of last August ascertained for Manglaur, is exactly 40 miles 
measured on the map as the crow flies.” . If w'e make to this distance the above explained 
addition of one-fourth, which in view of the natural obstacles of the route — the high range 
between Swat and Buner and the second hill mnge between the latter and the Chamla 
Valley — must appear very moderate, we obtain a total distance by road of not less than 
50 miles. This minimum estimate of the real road distance, w^hen converted into Hiuen Tsiang's 
li at the value of one-sixth of a mile for the Zt, as deducted by Genei‘al Cunningham from a 
series of careful computations,^® gives us three hundred li against the tico hundred li actually 
recorded in the pilgrim’s narrative. 

The difficulties in which the suggested identification of Hiuen Tsiang’s monastery wdth 
Mount Mahaban would involve us become still more prominent if we compare this location with 
another of Hiuen Tsiang’s topographical data bearing on Udyana and one more easy to 
verify. I mean the statement made at the close of Book ii. of the Si-yu hu There we are 
told that the pilgrim proceeding to the north from U-to-lcia-han-cha^ passed over some moun- 
tains, crossed a river, and after travelling 600 li or so arrived at the kingdom of U-ohang-va 
or Udyana.27 U-to-kia-han-cha is undoubtedly the present Und on the Indus, the ancient 
capital of Gandbai’a.^® 

From the analogy of numerous passages in Hiuen Tsiang’s narrative, where the distances 
to capitals of neighbouring territories are indicated iii a similar fashion, it is clear that the 
distance here given to ‘ the kingdom of U-ohang-na ’ must be understood as referring to the 
capital of this territory, i e., 2Iung-hie-li or Manglaur. Referring now to the relative position 
of Und and Manglaur as fixed by modern surveys, we find that the capital of ancient Udyana lies 
almost exactly due north of Und and at a direct distance of 57 miles as measured on the map. 

We do not receive any distinct information as to the route which Hiuen Tsiang actually 
followed. But from the correct indication of the direction to the north, and ongeneial grounds 
miy safely be assumed that he proceeded by one of the direct routes leading through Buner. 
The increased length of Hiuen Tsiang^s road measurement, 600 li, against the direct distance 
cn the map, is in the light of the explanations given above easily accounted for by the natural 
difficulties of the track. These could not have been appreciably smaller on the journey from 
Manglaur to Mahaban, which leads practically through the same mountain region. How then, 
if the proposed identification of the Mahavana Sangharama with Mount Mahaban is maintained, 
are we to understand the great disproportion in the recorded distances, — 200 li of one jour* 
ney against the 600 li of the other, where the direct distances from point to point are 40 and 
57 miles respectively ? 

Mahavana r Pinjkotai. — It is evident from these considerations that the location of the 
Mahavana monastery on Mount Mahaban, based solely on a coincidence of names, cannot be 

See V. de St. Martin, Mimoive AnalytiqvLe, p. 259. Compare also Cunningham, Ancient 0eograjpTiy of 
India, p. 48. 

26 Compare Ancient Geography, p. 571. i. -d i i 1 1 

2T See Si-yu-ki, transl. Beal, i. p. 118. By the river here mentioned the Barandu must be meant. ^ But it should 

be noted that in Stan. Julien’s translation the word corresponding to * river * is rendered by des yalldes. 

26 -Oomparc Reinand, M^moire surV Jnde, p. 156, and my on the hutonj of the "Bah is oj 7- 
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maintained. There remain tHns for onr gaidance only the facts of the actual topography oi 
Buner and that knowledge of its extant ruins which the tour described in this report has fur- 
nished. Reviewing then the most prominent of the ancient sites surveyed we can scarcely 
fail to note the remarkable agreement which the ruins of Finjk&tai (Sunigram), Gumhatai 
(Tursak) and Qirarai present with the three sacred spots specified in the Chinese accounts, both 
as regards their character and their relative position. 

We start from Manglaur as our fixed point* Referring to the latest suryey we find that 
Sunigram lies almost due south of it, exactly in the position indicated for the Mahavana 
monastery. The nearest route between the two places lies over the Khalil Pass (west of 
Dosirri) and then vid Qokand down to Padshah and Elai, It measures on the map about 
26 miles, which distance converted according to the value previously indicated corresponds to 
about 156 li. If on the basis of the explanations already given, we add to this distance on the 
map one-fourth in order to obtain the approximate road measurement, we arrive at the result 
of 192 li. This agrees as closely as we can reasonably expect with the 200 li of Hiuen 
Tsiang’s estimate. 

The pilgrim’s description of the Mahavana monastery as situated by the side of a great 
mountain” is fully applicable to the Pinjkotai ruins. Even the absence of any reference to a 
Stupa in connection with this monastery acquires significance in view of the fact that among 
the ruins, as described above, we fail to trace the remains of a Stupa of any size. 

Mo-su : Gumbatai. — The next stage of Hiuen Tsiang’s itinerary to the Mo-su 
monastery takes ns down the mountain to the north-west of the Mahavana Sangharama for a 
distance of 30 or 40 Zt. Here the correspondeime is again most striking. It is exactly to the 
north-west of the Pinjkotai mins, and after descending from the steep hill side on which they 
are situated, that we reach the Gumhatai site near Tursak. Its actual distance by road is 
about 6 miles, which corresponds to 36 Zt, or the mean of the approximate figures given by the pil- 
grim. Here we have no diflEiculty in recognizing the high Stupa mentioned both by Hiuen Tsiang 
and Sung-Tun in the still extant mound, which even in its ruined condition forms a striking 
feature of the site. It can scarcely surprise us that the rapid survey of the ruins failed to bring 
to light here the stone at the foot of the Stupa which according to the pious tradition marked 
the spot where Buddha had broken a bone of his body to write sacred texts with his marrow. 
The description of the site given above shows to what depth the base of the Stupa is now hid- 
den under debris. 

Girarai: Stupa of •Dove-ransoming.’ — Going 60 or 70 li to the west of the Mo-su 
Vihara, Hiuen Tsiang had visited the Stupa reared over the spot where Buddha, according to 
the pious legend noticed also by Fa-Hien, had sacrificed his body to ransom the dove. The 
bearing and distance here indicated agree so accurately with those of the ruined mounds near 
Girarai relative to Gumhatai that I do not hesitate to propose the identification of the former 
with the sacred site referred to by the two pilgrims. The mined Stupas of ‘ Ali Khan Kote lie as 
above indicated, about IJ miles to the west of Girarai village. The distance from the latter 
place to Tursak on the direct track I marched by, was estimated by me at the time at about 
7 miles. The Gumhatai site again is, as already stated (p. 25) IJ miles distant from Tursak* 
The total of these measurements is 10 miles, which represents exactly the 60 li of Hiuen 
Tsiang’s estimate. There is the same accurate agreement as regards the direction, the map 
and my own notes showing Girarai to be situated almost exactly due west of Tursak. 

Route to Gandhara. — There are two observations contained in the accounts of the 
Chinese pilgrims which enable us to test at this point our chain of identifications. Ea-Hien*s 
narrative (see above, p. 46) tells us that the travellers going downwards from the spot where 
Buddha ransomed the dove, towards the east, in five days came to^ the country of Gandhara. 
From the remarks which follow, it can be concluded with great probability that the road dis- 
ance here given by Fa-Hien was measured to the spot where Buddha in a former birth had 
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given his eyes in charity for the sake of a man,” and where a great Stupa had been erected in 
honour of this legendary event. It is to be regretted that the sacred site here meant cannot 
yet be identified. Sung-Yun also mentions it ; but from his somewhat confused account it can 
only be gathered that it lay somewhere in the central part of the Tuzufzai plain.29 A similar 
conclusion can be drawn also from Fa-Hien’s own statement, who speaks of having reached 
Chu-cha-sM'lo, or the place of ‘ the head-offering,' the well-known site of Taxila, after a seven 
days’ march to the east of Gandhara, i. e., of the spot already specified. so 

On the first look it might appear strange that Fa-Hien in order to go from the Girarai site 
to the central part of Gandhara or Yusufzai should proceed in an easterly direction, and should 
take five days to accomplish the journey. A reference to the map and a consideration of the 
ordinary routes still followed to the present day will, however, easily explain this. 

Leaving the sacred site of the * Dove-ransoming ’ Fa-Hien may naturally be supposed to 
have taken the most convenient and frequented route. In view of the topographical features 
of the country this would have been in his days just as now the route which leads first to the 
east down the Barandu Valley and then crosses the range of hills by the Ambela Pass down to 
Rustam, an important site already in ancient times It is practically this route which was 
followed by the late expedition. On it five daily marches of the customary length would still 
be counted for the journey from Girarai to Mardan, which latter place in view of its central 
position may here be taken as an approximate substitute for the site of ‘ the eye-ofiering.’32 

Route to Shan-ni-lo-shi. — A second test for the correctness of our proposed identifica- 
tions is supplied by a statement of Hiuen Tsiang. He informs us that " going north-west from 
the place where Buddha redeemed the dove, 200 U or so, we enter the valley of 8ha%-ni4o-shi 
and there reach the convent of Sa-pao-sha-ti.’®® Major DsiiiE in his very instructive Kote on 
Udyana and Gandhara” has proposed to identify the 8han-ni4o*sM of the Records with the 
large Adinzai Valley, which opens to the north of the Swat River near the present Fort Cbak- 
darra.®^ The careful examination I was able to make during my two tours in the Swat Valley 
of the several topographical and archsBological facts bearing on this question has convinced me 
that Major Deane has in this, as in other instances, been guided by the right antiquarian 
instinct. I hope to discuss this point in a separate report on the remains of the lower Swat 
Valley. Here it may suffice to state that the Sa-^pao'sha-ii convent with its high Stupa must 
in all probability, as already recognized by Major Deane, be looked for among the several 
great ruined mounds which are found in the very centre of the valley close to the point where 
tie present military road turns sharply to the west towards the Katgala Pass. 

The general direction of the Adinzai Valley from Girarai is north-west, exactly as stated by 
Hiuen Tsiang. The nearest and apparently easiest route between the two places leads over the 
Banjir Pass down to the Swat River. Thence the road lies along the left bank of the latter to . 
Chakdarra, which owing to its natural position must have at all times been the favourite point 
for crossing. Measured along this route the total distance on the map from Girarai to the 
central point of the Adinzai Valley above indicated amounts to 25 miles. This is almost 
exactly the distance which we have found above as the equivalent on the map of Hiuen 
Tsiang’s 200 U between Manglaur-Mangali and Pinjkdtai-Mahavana. It is thus evident 
that given the identical base of conversion, the 200 U of the pilgrim represent here with equal 
closeness the actual road distance between Girarai and Adinzai. 


39 See Si~yU’Jei, transl. by Beal, p. ciii. 

so 8i~yu-hi, p. xxxii. Taxila, marked by tbe ruins of the present Shah-ke Dheri, is placed by all Chinese 
accounts three marches to the east of the Indus ; see Cunningham, Ancient Geography » p. 104. 

81 Ancient Geography, p. 66. 

33 The probable stages would be Karapa or Suuigram ; Ambela j Rustam j Bakhshali — all places which either 
by their remains or position can lay claim to importance from early times. 

85 See Si-yu.Tci, trausl. Beal, i., p. 125 ; M4moires de H. Th., t, p. 137. 

3* Compare Journal of the Roycd Asiatic Society of Great Britatn, 1896, p, 657. 
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It is clear that Tve gain important evidence in favour of our chain of identifications in 
Buner ‘by being able to link also its vrestem end with an ancient site of certain identity. 
The positions we have been led to assign to the Mahavana convent and the Stupa of the ^Dove- 
ransoming ’ can thus each be independently tested by the bearings and distances recorded to 
known outside points. The positions hence mutually support each other. 

We have made here the attempt to interpret the extant notices of ancient Buner by means 
of the now available materials. It might be urged against it that these materials are still too 
canty to permit of safe conclusions, and that in particular the rapidity with which the survey 
of antiquarian remains had to be effected on this occasion, was not likely to bring to notice 
all important sites deserving consideration. In order to allay such doubts it may be useful in 
conclusion to refer to an earlier record. It shows that however hurried to my regret the exa- 
mination of the territory has been, yet no important remains above ground which were within 
reach, are likely to have wholly escaped observation. 

General Court’s notes on Buner. — I refer to the curious information collected regard- 
ing Buner and the neighbouring regions by General A. Court, one of the Prench Officers in Maha- 
raja Ranjit Singh’s service. It is contained in a paper which was published by him in the Bengal 
Asiatic Society’s Journal of 1839.85 I did not see it until after my return from Buner. It con- 
tains, apart from purely geographical notices regarding the mountain territories to the north of 
the Peshawar District, a series of conjectures as to the sites connected with Alexander’s cam- 
paign in these regions, and what is far more useful and interesting, a list of the ruins and in 
particular Stupas found in them. From the fulness of the latter notes and a statement 
of General Court himself it is evident that they were the result of careful and prolonged 
enquiries carried on through native agents during the time that he was in the charge of the Sikh 
Forces in Peshawar, General Court had already before that time testified his interest in 
antiquarian research by the systematic excavation of the Manikyala Stupa and the valuable 
numismatic materials he collected for Mr. Prinsep and other scholars. We can, therefore, scarcely 
be surprised at the thoroughness with which he had endeavoured in this instance to collect all 
information obtainable from native sources regarding the extant monuments of those territories. 

If we compare the entries in his lists of ‘ mined cities ’ and ^ of cupolas *8® as far as they 
relate to Swat, with the ancient sites and buildings which have attracted pre-eminently our 
attention since that valley has been rendered accessible, we find almost all important remains 
still above ground duly noticed. - The temple of Talash with its elaborate relievos, the Stupas of 
Adinzai, the ruins of Barikot, the great Stupa of Shankardar, the mounds around Manglaur, — 
these and other striking remains find ail due mention, though their names appear more than 
once strangely disguised in the General’s spelling. 

Having observed this laudable accuracy of the information recorded regarding Swat, 
I naturally turned with a good deal of curiosity to General Court’s notices regarding Buner. 
Might they not tell of ancient remains of evident importance which I had failed to notice ? I was 
soon reassured on this score. I found that of the old sites named by General Court’s inform- 
ants in Buner proper, all, with one doubtful exception, had actually been visited by me. 

Notices of Stupas. — Among the cupolas,®^ i, e. Stupas, which are specially singled out 
for notice, we find those of SefiiajpooVi one of which is near the village of Fooraseiiky and the 
other under Mount Jaffer.” It requires no great amount of philological acumen to recognize 
here in the General’s (or his English translator’s) ^ Fooraseuh^ our Tursak, and in his 

See Collection of Facts wk%ch mwy be useful for the comprehension of Ales^cmder the Creates eeiploits on the 
TTesterw JStotulso/tTie Indue, by M, A Court, Ancient Eleyede VEoole Militaire de Saint-Cyr, J. A. 8. B,, 188^, 

*8 See pp. 307 sq, and 311, loc. dt 

^ * cupola ’ is evidently intended as a rendering of the term * Ghmbaz * (dome) which is uniformly 

applied in these eegloxut to all ruined Stupas and dome-shaped buildings j see p. 10. 
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*Seniapoor* the name of the village Anrapur, which we have noticed above as situated just 
opposite to the Gumbatai Stupa. For the mistake in the first name the quasi-palseographical 
explanation (F misread for T) easily suggests itself. In the case of the second the peculiar 
Pushtu sound nr is evidently responsible for the deficient spelling.®® It is clear that this 
notice refers in reality to one Stupa, that of Gumbatai, which, as we have seen, lies near Tursak 
at the foot of Mount Jaffer and opposite Anrapur. Whether the kind of ‘diplography * noticeable 
in General Court’s description is due to his having recorded two separate accounts without 
noticing that they referred to the same structure, or to some other misunderstanding, cannot be 
decided now. 

The cupola near ‘ SonigTieran,* which is next mentioned, can be no other than the great 
ruined Stupa south of Sunigram. By another “in the village of Fdkttahind^* is clearly meant 
the Stupa of Takhtaband. The same clerical error or misprint as in Fooraseuk-TuvsBk 
accounts for the change of the initial consonant in the local name. The reference to a Stupa in 
‘ Caboolgheram,’ u e., Kabulgram on the Indus, agrees with information supplied to me. But 
this locality, which can scarcely be included in Buner, was, of course, beyond the limit of my 
explorations. 

General Court’s list mentions after the cupola near ‘ Sonigheran ’ the two found among 
the ruins situated at the foot of Mount SuTcker near the village of Biga. The name ‘Riga* 
stands here evidently for Eega, the home of the ‘Mad Fakir’ and our camp from the 15th to 
the 16th January. But as, notwithstanding repeated enquiries and comparatively close inspec- 
tion, I failed to trace any conspicuous remains in the immediate vicinity of that village, I feel 
induced to suspect that General Court’s informant in reality intended a reference to the ruins 
of Pinjkofcai above Sunigram. Bega, a large village, is a far better known place than the small 
hamlet of Sunigram, and as the direct distance between the two is scarcely more than 1| miles, 
the above-named ruins could equally well be described as situated near Eega. 1 cannot identify 
“ Mount Sukker. ” The name may possibly be that of the hill, on a spur of which the 
Pinjkotai Vihara is built. That the high vaulted halls of the latter should be included under 
the head of “cupolas” could not surprise us. In the same way we find the ruined monastery 
of CharhoiU, situated in the gorge south of Batkhela, Swat, which I visited in December, 1897, 
without tracing near it any Stupa remains, referred to under that designation in General 
Court’s list (No. 6, * Charkotlia^)^ 

If we add that besides the above notices General Court’s paper contains also a correct 
account of the Hindu Tirthas on Mount Ilm, it will be acknowledged that his agents had taken 
evident care to ascertain and* to report all ancient sites in Buner which were likely to attract 
attention. 

This observation can only help to assure ns as to the I'esnlts of our own survey. ^ We have 
seen that the latter, however hurried, has not failed to take us to every one of the sites which 
were known to General Court’s informants, and this though at the time I was wholly unaware 
of this earlier record. We may hence conclude that the ruins described in this report include 
most, if not all, of the more important sites of Buner. We are thus justified in looking among 
them for the remains of those sacred buildings which in the records of the Chinese pilgrims 

receive special mention. 


CoDiOlusioii. — In concluding the account o£ my tour in Buner it is my pleasant duty to 
record my sense of gratitude for the manifold help enjoyed by me. In the 
cere thanks are due to the Punjab GoTernment and its present head, the Hon ble Sir W. 
Mackworth Young, K.O.S.L, who readily sanctioned t he proposal of my deputation and 

M For the same reason the name appears in the maps metamorphosed into * dnjopwr.’ 
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agreed to meet its cost. By thus rendering my totir possible the Punjab Government have 
given once more a proof of their desire to further the objects of Indian antiquarian research. 
This, I trust, will be appreciated all the more as the field to be explored lay on this occasion 
beyond the limits of the Province. 

The above pages have shown how much assistance I derived from the hind interest which 
Major H. A. Beane, O.S.I., has taken in my tour. Students of the antiquities of the North- 
West Frontier region know the valuable discoveries due to Major Deane’s zeal for arobseological 
exploration and his readiness to facilitate all researches hearing on those territories. 

It is an equal pleasure to me to record publicly my sense of the great obligations I owe to 
the Military and Political authorities of the Buner Field Force. Major-General Sir Bindon 
Blood, K.C.B., Commanding the Division, not only agreed in the kindest manner to allow me 
to accompany the expedition, but also showed on many occasions his interest in my work and 
his desire to facilitate it by all means at his disposal. His staff as well as the Political OflScers 
attached to the Force, Mr. Bunbury, c. s., and Lieutenant Down of the Punjab Commission, 
were ever willing to give me all needful assistance. 

I feel particularly grateful to Brigadier- General Sir W. Meiklejohn, K.O.B., Commanding 
the 1st Brigade, and his staff for the free scope they allowed for my movements. Personally 
I doubt whether a civilian on a similar mission could ever have met with a kindlier reception 
than that which was accorded to me among the officers of the Bnner Field Force. 

M, Fassl llakii Draftsman, Public Works Department, who was deputed to accompany me, 
rendered valuable services by making accurate surveys and plans of all the more important sites 
and ruins. I must especially commend him for the readiness with which he volunteered for 
the duty, and the careful and intelligent way in which he carried ont his work, often under 
somewhat trying conditions. Nor ought I to omit a grateful reference to the excellent 
marching of the Afridi escorts furnished to me by the XXth Regiment Punjab Infantry which 
enabled me to make full use of the limited time available for my excursions. 


A POPULAR MOPLA SONG. 

BY F. FAWOFTT. 

Thb Moplas (M&pillas) of Malabar, ardent and fanatical Muhammadans as they are, are much 
devoted to songs, mostly religious, about the Prophet’s battles and also their own for the most 
part. But their songs are not confined to descriptions of sanguinary conflicts, and the one which 
is given here is not in this style. The songs are written in the Arabic character, and their 
language is a curious polyglot patois of Malayalam, the local vernacular, Tamil, Telugu, 
Hindustani, Arabic, and of many another tongue, a word of which is here and there brought in 
for some special use. The song here given is exactly as it exists, so far as it can be translated 
into English.! Its author was one Alungal Kandi Mdyankutti VftidiAr. His grandfather 
was a Hindu, a Y61an or medicine-man, converted to Islam (became a Mopla) and called Uni 
Mammad Yaidi^r after his conversion. The profession of the family was medicine; hence 
YMdiSr, a term which is synonymous with Yllan. The poet died six years ago, aged 45. His 
songs were very popular. Not at all a cultivated man, he was circumstanced just as the 
ordinary poor and ignorant people of his class around him ; and, let it be said, in matters 
educational there is no more backward class in India than the Moplas. 

He was distinctly imaginative, and he had studied the art of poesy, such as it was amongst 
the uncultivated Moplas, — but whence did he get his ideas? The poem seems to offer but 
a% instance of how older stories are used, adapted and passed on, just as Boccaccio and Shake- 
, 

laatter of tfaselation from MalyAJam into English I owe everything to Mr. T. ICannan, B, A., 
Head-Qnairtei^iBippt^r of Police, Oalicut. 
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speare, to go no farther, handled older material and moulded it into what they have left ns. 
It seems there was in one village, Kondotti, a man by name Puthan Maliyakal Nilamudin Miah, 
reputed as a Persian scholar who translated several Persian works into the vernacular. 
Through him he was able to have some slight acquaintance with Persian literature. His story 
seems to be an adaptation from “ The Nasr-i-Be -Nazir (a story of Prince Be-Nazir), an eastern 
Fairy-Tale/’ known generally through its English translation (by “ 0. W. Bowdler Bell, Lieut., 
5th Royal Irish Lancers, 1871).’* 

As the transmission of tales is always a subject of interest, an outline of this one will be 
given, as there are doubtless many to whom it is not readily available. 

It is the story of Be-Nazir and Badar-i -Munir. According to a prefatory note by the 
Urdu writer the story he relates is a prose version “of the poetry by the late Mir Hasan, with 
the poetical name Hasan,” of Delhi, written about 1802, ‘^in an easy style, in conformity with 
the language of the high and low, for newly taught gentlemen.” In fact it is a “ Text-book 
for the High Proficiency Examination in Urdu.” It is not said at first where the scene is laid, 
but it transpires (page 101) that the city of the king is called “ Ceylon.” The hero is the king’s 
son, — in the Mopla poem it is the heroine whose father is king ; and the heroine’s name is the 
same as that of the prince in the story as told by our Mopla poet. 

Mah Rukh, a Fairy (Peri) Queen, finds the prince asleep and carries him ofE. She gives 
him a mechanical horse to ride for a period daily. In one of his excursions he sees Badar-i- 
Munir, then aged 14 or 15. ** Her face was so beautiful the moon would become spotted on seeing 
it.” “ Her glance was destruction and her look a calamity without remedy.” “ Her eye-lashes 
would overturn a row of lovers.” “ If an angel saw her jewelled bodice he would rub his hand 
with sorrow.” Mah Rukh is told by a devil of the prince’s amour and puts him down a well. 

The heroine is disconsolate and wanders as s^Jogin* Apropos of her playing the author says 
Music has wonderful effect, as it makes the liver of hard stones water.” Ferozshah, son of 
the king of the jinns, meets her, and says : — “It is true that love is as grass and beauty as 
fire. There is always a connection between love and beauty. And music is like the wind; 
it applies this fire to that grass.” As she played, “ pieces of his liver fell from his eyes.” 
He carries her off, and eventually she tells him the cause of her sorrow ; he sends to M^h 
Rukh and demons release the hero. Through the instrumentality of Ferozshah they are 
married, and then they go to the prince’s father’s kingdom. 

Such is the story which our Mopla poet in all probability knew more or less correctly. We 
will now see how he has used it.2 

The story of Hasanul- Jamal and Badaru’l-Munlr. 

I sing the praise of God before I begin this poem ; I also invoke the blessings of the Pro- 
phets whom God in His mercy has from time to time sent to the world of men, and I pray to 
the ministers and to the relations of the Prophet. Oh God ! help me to complete this song 
without errors. Oh Lord ! give force and fluency to my tongue, so that my song may be 
excellent 1 Oh God ! May the Prophet’s mercy be upon me ! I pray to the Prophet’s chief 
minister who saved the iProphet by allowing a serpent to swallow the toe of his foot ; and who 
kept pebbles in his mouth so that his tongue might be free from useless talk. I pray to the 
second minister (of the Prophet) who adhered closely to the precepts of the Quran, who put to 
death his own son in accordance with the ordinances of the Qur^n, and whom God Himself 
called Farfilj: — one who separates truth and falsehood. I pray to the third minister, who 
arranged the Qurfin, whom the Prophet acknowledged from Heaven to be his friend, and 
whom the Prophet met in all the seven Paradises. I pray to the fourth minister, who killed in 
battle the most powerful monarohs, who married the most beloved of the Prophet’s daughters, 

2 Whence Mir TTfl.g^.Ti ** with the poetical name Hasan ” received ideas for his tale cannot be pursued here, but 
it is safe to say ifc is likely he had read the Arabian Nigbts. [According to Beale, Oriental Biog, Dic.Zs-v. Hasan, 
Mir; Mir Hasan wrote the story of Badar-i-Muntr andBe*Naztr in 1785 and died in 1^90. It appeared in the 
Masmvi^Mlr-Haean otherwise the En.] 
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and Tvhoni the Prophet pronounced to be ‘the Gate of the Hall of kncwledge/ I pi'av also to 
the other six ministers, and to the t^vo grandsons of the Prophet Tvho are Princt-s of the 
Watchmen in Heaven. May I obtain the blessing of the Prophet's danghter, of all the 
Prophets, of all the Shahids, of all the illustrious SliSkhs in Baghdad and Ajm^r. and of all 
the true followers of the Prophet. May the everlasting and changeless God direct towards 
me the blessings of all these illustrious men. Oh God ! Who existed before all creau-cl things, 
whose existence knows no end, I possess none of the educational qualifications pror»er to a 
poet : mayst Thou enlarge my narrow intellectual vision ! 

The author of this poem is the celebrated HizStmu^ddin, learned in “Hanur.” 

In the country of Ajm§r, in the north-west of India, there lived a great king, Maliasil.2 
byname. He was very powerful, many kings were tributary to him, and he had countless 
subjects; his“ fortresses and strongholds were innumerable. But mention of all particulais 
of the kind would make my story too long, so they are omitted. 

Now the king had a faithful minister of wide-w'orld fame, called Mas Amir, who 
was in great sorrow because that he was childless. One day an astrologer came before him 
and he addressed him thus: — ‘‘ Oh astrologer! tell me my fortune. I suffer terriblv because 
of my childlessness. My wife and I have had no issue. Death may overtake us at any time, 
and if we have no child, who will inherit our property? Thought of this makes my heait 
burn. Tell me now whether W’e are destined to have a child or not.*’ 

The astrologer asked the name of the star (planet?) under which the minister was born 
and, having examined his horoscope, said:~“ Oh most gracious minister! There is not any 
doubt that before long God will bless yon with a beautiful son ; put away your anxiety and 
rejoice, for the son to be bom to you wdll become a happy king over many countries. You 
must call him Badaru*l-Muiilr, which means “the full moon.'^ He will be victim to many 
misfortunes and fall into great dangers, but he will get free from them all, and obtain as his 
wives the most beautiful women,” 

The minister was much pleased to hear what the astrologer said, and gave him large 
presents. 


. In course of time the minister’s wife gave birth to a handsome and intelligent boy. King 
Mahasil came to see the child, and was struck with wonder at its loveliness. As advised by 
the astrologer the child was called Badaru’l-Munir. Then the king and his retinue departed. 
The child grew up the delight of all. When he was three years old a daughter was born to the 
king. She grew up so beautiful and so lovely, that she was a wonder to all beholders, and she was 
called Hasanu*!- Jamal, which means “The most beautiful,” ^The minister’s son and the kino‘‘s 
daughter grew up together ; they played together, and they were taught by the same teacheis. 
They advanced in years and in knowledge, and at length began to feel love for each other. By 
day and by night they were in each other’s company. The beauty of the girl when she was ten 
years old cannot be described. Her hair was darker than the black clouds and more shinin<y 
than the wings of the beetle, and when untied reached the sole of her foot; when tied up it t \&3 
of wonderful beauty. Her forehead was arched and narrow ; her eyebrows were like the rain* 
bow or the half moon her eyes were black — as if blackened by eye-salve ; her teeth were small, 
and white like the seeds of the pomegranate ; her tongue was like the petals of the red water-lilly 
her lips were of the colour of the red coral ; her face was like the lotus. She w^as the first fruit of 
the tree of gold. Her neck was more graceful than the deer’s ; her breasts, round at their 
base, were like blossoms of the jasmine. They w'ere like two golden cups, as the knobs on the 
head ot a caparisoned elephant ; they were of full size, without flaw, of never-fading beauty • 
and yet, only a handful. Her waist was very slender, about her thighs she was flesht” and her 
egs were like the plantain tree.s Her feet were like gold. She bad ever y grace, every, 

• -the wwnag moon.” a faTonnte mimle, w meant. . A fayonrite simile. 
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accomplishment, and everyone called her Hasanu’l-JamAl. Her moi’als and disposition were 
exact counterparts of her physical beauty. This beloved daughter of king Mahasil had 
beautiful jewels in abundance. She wore golden ornaments set with the most precious stones* 
She slept in the fairest of beds. She dressed in the most beautiful silk. She walked like an 
elephant, with wavy side to side motion, her head slightly bent. She looked with quivering eye 
which resembled the bee that has seen honey. Any one, man or angel, who saw her smile with 
her coral like lips, would be smitten instantly wdth love ; nay, more, he would lose his wits 
and go mad. This fine coloured pariot® of a pnncess loved Badaru’l-Munir with all her heart : 
her feelings towards him never changed. There did not live in that age one who was in any 
way comparable to Badaru’l-Munjr. His face would have put the lotus flower to shame ; his 
talk would have stopped the course of the river of honey : even the huiU of Paradise would 
have been enraptured with the music of his voice, with the sweetness of his w'ords. Not a day 
passed without this beautiful princess and this fairest of youths meeting each other ; day 
by day their love increased, till at last the people began to whisper tales of sin. Rumours 
reached even the ear of the king, vrho issued stringent orders forbidding the minister’s son to 
come to the palace. Badaru’J -Munir, fearing the king’s displeasure, did not go to the palace. 
Day and night, without food or sleep and with aching hearts they thought of each other. 
Their dreams were their only means- of sympathetic communication 5 waking, they were 
undeceived, and wept bitterly. 

The princess called a faithful slave, and told him to bring to her presence unknown, to any 
one, the full moon of her affections. True to his mission the servant conveyed secretly the 
joyful message to the minister’s son. He was elated, and airanged to meet her the same night. 
Delighted beyond measure by the way in which the slave had carried out her orders, the 
princess immediately gave him his liberty and a present of four hundred silver coins. With 
eagle eyes the princess looked out for her beloved Badaru^l-Mun!r who, like the beetle seeking 
the lotus flower, kept bis tryst faithfully. 

The princess of resplendent beauty thus addressed him abruptly : — My father lies between 
our meeting ; the full moon of our happiness is gone : do you propose any remedy 

Badaru’l-Munir replied; — “Oh my dear one! . Oh most beantiful manikam”\ Oh 
rising moon ! Tour father’s cruel order is a death-blow to us. Ob fairest flower of humanity I 
Whatever you wish to be done I will do it at all risks.” 

The princess said “ Ob my beloved I So long as my father is king we cannot live together 
in this country ; if we cannot meet at least once a day the ocean of our love will be tossed with 
violent waves, and we shall go mad; I see no way for our remaining here. I am ready to 
quit my father’s realm and go elsewhere: I have golden ornaments set with precious stones of 
great value : one of my bracelets would suffice to maintain us for a life-time.” 

As these words came out of her coral-like lips he blushed with joy, and said ‘*Oh sweetest 
flower ! I am ready to do your wish and bidding at all hazard. I accept entirely what you 
say.” The princess then said to him with bated breath “1 will get ready the fleetest of horses 
that will gallop through the forest with the speed of the wind ; I will have everything ready by 
midnight ; you must be here then. By daybreak we will be beyond the dominions of my father.” 

Having so resolved, they embraced and parted. 

Now this conversation took place at the foot of the staircase of the palace in which the 
princess lived. A fisherman by name AbH Sayyid who used to bring fish to the palace was 
sleeping near the foot of the staircase. Hearing a voice® above bis head he awoke and listened 


« A Tamil simile of loveliness. 

T A precious stone. UU, the precious Stone which is within the head of the serpent MahSse^ga, but 
applied generally to any precions stone. 

® In the original — “ hvmian voice,” 
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attentively and understood wlxat the lovers had said. He was astounded,'' and, hastily leaving 
the palace, went home ; at daybreak he went to the minister and said as follows : — “ Oh my 
lord, take good care of your beloved son this day ; if you doubt me and let your son go out 
to-day the king will surely have your head, and not only yours but the heads of many 
innocent persons.” Minister ; — “ What is your reason for saying this ? ” Fisherman: — 
‘‘ Your slave will explain fully when the day is done.” 

The minister was perplexed, and, calling his son, said to him : — “ Oh my son, go to my 
room, open my box, and bring to me my ring.” No sooner had the son entered the room 
but his father shut the door. Badaru*l>Munir was surprised by what his father had done ; 
he was stricken with grief- 

Hassanu'l-Jam^l made all arrangements for departure, taking with her all her jewels 
and beautiful clothes, also a laced coat and silken garments for Badaru*I-Munir, and a beautiful 
horse finely caparisoned. Thus she awaited her beloved at midnight, — she, unfortunate lady, 
not having the slighest suspicion of the misfortune which had overtaken him. The wicked 
fisherman appeared in disguise at the spot at the appointed hour. The princess said “ Let 
us go.” In a low voice the fisherman said : — “ Yes.” They mounted the horse and were soon 
out of the town with the speed of the wind. Before daybreak they had crossed hills, forests, 
plains, and left many miles of country behind them, and during all this time they neither looked 
at each other nor exchanged a single word. At last they halted on an open plain, and turning 
back to see her lover seated behind her, she was astounded to see instead of him — the fisher- 
man ! “Oh ! where is my most beloved Badaru’l-Munir ? ” she cried and fell senseless from the 
horse. The fisherman trembled with fear, and, folding his hands, stood at a respectful 
distance. Soon she recovered her senses, and began to beat her breast with her hands and 
to roll in the dust as she wailed : — “Oh God ! what misery has befallen me I How have I been 
deceived J I have left my home and all its pleasures pursuing a shadow. When shall I forget 
this separation from my beloved ? What shall I do to get out of this pit of misfortune ? 
Oh God ! what further dangers are in store for me B So long as I live I will not return to my 
father’s palace. What misfortune has overtaken my beloved Badaru’l-Munir, and prevented 
him meeting me as we arranged ? He would never have failed me but that some great danger 
has come over him.” So saying she wept bitterly. Suddenly her features changed, her 
eyes became bloodshot ; drawing her sword she leapt like a lioness towards the fisherman. 

Miserable fisherman ! answer me truly or I will cut oJff your head this instant. Have you 
killed my beloved friend ?'” “ Oh princess ! ” said the fisherman, “do not be angry. Protect 

me 1 I will tell you the whole truth and nothing else. Last night I went out to fish, but 
caught none. As I was going home I saw a hig horse and a woman stand by. As I came 
near, the woman said : — * Let us go. ’ I said : — * Yes.’ Then you mounted the horse and 
told me also to get up. This is all. I knew nothing beforehand. The sword in your hand 
terrifies me. Bo what you please ; I will not prevent you , It is in your power to protect 
or destroy.” Having said this the fisherman began to weep. The princess believed and was 
pacified. Again she mounted the horse and told the fisherman to mount also. So they 
travelled for a month, and passed out of the dominions of her father. 

As soon as they had crossed the boundary, she pitched her tent under a tree, and, looking 
round saw a palace and a fort and a town in which were upstair buildings. She understood at 
once that it was the residence of a king ; so giving two gold coins to the fisherman she told him 
to go and buy provisions. The fisherman obeyed. She told him, if people asked who she was, to 
say she was his wife. The fisherman asked respectfully what was the good — to him — of so 
saying ? The princess changed colour and with the fury of a tigress addressed him thns 
“ Senseless fisherman ! Do you love your life ? ” The fisherman trembled, and, falling at her 
feet, ^riedfor mercy. Then she opened the box in which she had brought clothes for Badaru’l- 
Munir, aad took out of it a cloth, a coat and a pair of sandals. She examined carefully all the 
jewels she had brought. She took up the sandals, placed them on her head, and kissed them. 
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She was overpowered with grief, and called alond the name of Badani’l-Mnnir, and said:— 
“ When shall I see your face again ? I am unable to suppress mj love and control my feelings 
and beat her breast with her hands. After some time she threw the clothes and sandals to 
the fisherman and told him to put them on. He did so, and, taking leave from the princess, 
strutted along the street, seeing many curious things. He saw a large crowd, and went to 
mingle in it. There were several foreign merchants, and the king’s minister, dressed in 
beautiful silken garments, seated on a chair. When they saw the fisherman coming they 
were struck with amazement at the costliness of his dress, and questioned each other as 
to who he was. He answered that he came from Muskan-Teresa, his name was Abfi 
Sayyid, and he was a celebrated trader in precious stones ; in the course of his travel he came 
to this place. The king’s minister was much pleased, and with much respect offered him a 
seat. The following conversation then took place between the minister and the fisherman. 
The latter said : — “What is the reason for this large crowd ? ” The minister said ; — “ By 
order of the king. The king of Sham has sent a pearl to our king, saying it is worth 
64 lakhs of gold, and challenging any one to find a fiaw in it. If found to be flawless 
40 important seaports are to be given to him ; but if any flaw is found in it then 
he will give 40 of his chief seaports to whomsoever discovers the flaw. When he 
received the letter our king ordered me to write letters to all interested. These merchants 
and myself are examining the pearl, and we are in a dilemma, for in our opinion there is no 
flaw in it. Just as we came to this opinion you appeared. How, if you will give your 
opinion about this pearl, our king will reward you with immense wealth and honours and 
horses and titles. Have no doubt about this.'^ Abu Sayyid said:— ‘‘I came to the bazaar 
to buy provisions ; my wife waits for me; to-morrow I will come and give you my opinion.” 
The minister agreed. Abfi Sayyid returned to his wife,® and related to her his adventure. 
She told him to be of good cheer; he should tell the minister that his wife is a better judge of 
pearls than himself, and as she cannot leave her house the pearl should be sent to her, and she 
would give a correct opinion on it. So the next day Abu Sayyid brought the minister with 
the pearl to his house. The woman^® examined the pearl, and said it was nothing but chunam, 
ashes and water ; if it were broken it would be seen at once that what she said was true. 
The minister reported allthis to the king, who asked whether Abu Sayyid would give security 
for the loss of the p^arl if it were broken and his opinion was found to bewrong. Ab6 
Sayyid offered to give any security that was demanded. Then the pearl was broken in the 
presence of witnesses, and it was found to be just what the princess had said. The king’s joy 
and admiration were boundless ; he would give Abfi Sayyid anything he chose to ask. But 
Abfi Sayyid would do nothing without his wife^s permission, so promised to return the next day. 
The next day he came, and the king asked him what presents would satisfy him. He said 
“ My wife would accept no presents- All we want is a house in a suitable locality, and for this 
we will pay the price.” The king was astonished, and, to test him, ordered the costliest mansion 
to be selected, and double price to be charged. With a single pearl from one of her rings the 
princess paid the price of the mansion, thus confounding the king and his minister with surprise. 
The fisherman and the princess moved quietly into the mansion. When she saw the grandeui* 
of the mansion and the splendour of its furniture she was drowned in grief, for they recalled to 
her mind the loss of her lover, and she wept bitterly. 

Abu Sayyid tried to console her with sweet words. He said : — “ Oh my benefactress ! why 
weep over the inevitable ? Will the sun rise in the west by thinking over it ? ” Hearing this 
she struck him in the face with her shoes, kicked him, and spat in his face. He besought her 
pardon, and promised never more to speak to her in that fashion. 

How the king was so pleased with Abu Sayyid that he gave him his daughter in marriage, 
and asked him to divorce his first wife — the princess. Abu Sayyid said he would not, for 
his life- as all his happiness was due to her. Then the king said he would hand over to him 


9 The princess is meant: not his wife, 
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his kingdom and all liis wealth if he wonld divorce her. This temptation was too strong for 
the poor fisherman, and he agreed to the king*s proposal. Accordingly the king appointed 
Abfi Sayyid to be his snccessor, and made him king. 

The king who had heard from his minister of the great heanty of the princess, sent an old 
woman to tempt her. When the old woman reached her house the princess was lying as in a 
trance, lost in dreams of her lost lover. ** What is it ? ” she said to the old woman, “ I am an 
old woman, named Kunsath, oh beautiful parrot 1 Prosperity and greatness are yours, for the king 
wishes to see you, and has sent me to take you to him. Daughter ! if he sees you, all his 
wealth is at your feet.” Hasanu*l-Jam^l said : — What yon say is true, but how can I come 
without my husband’s permission ? He is in the palace ; if he comes back and gives me 
permission, I will come.” The old woman said:— “ Daughter ! He has divorced you; he has 
married the king’s daughter, and is happy there. Listen to me, a danger will befall you.” Then 
Hasanu^l-JamS.1 thought perhaps the Hng and the fisherman had conspired to ruin her. “ Oh 
God ! what“ shall I do I” Thus she mused in deep sorrow, and while so absorbed the old woman 
spoke again: — “ Beloved daughter! Pollow me quickly. Do not hesitate. Ton are helpless 
here. Tou'are like an elephant^^ in a pit. If you refuse to follow me your mansion and all you 
possess will be lost to you. Tou will be in endless sorrow. Obey me.” Thus insulted 
'Hasanu’l-Jamill rose angrily and kicked the old woman out of the house. She went to the 
king, trembling from head to foot, and said : — Oh king, I have obeyed you and come to 
grief. The woman kicked me hard and told me to say to the king — ‘ So long as the sun rises in 
the east and sets in the west nobody need think of me. Nobody shall touch me. Combat^ 
I do not fear.* I escaped with my life.” The king was angry and ordered four soldiers to seize 
Hasanu’l-JamSl and bring her before him. The soldiers entered the house. Hassanu’l-JamM 
asked ; — Who are you to come to my house without permission ? Go away.” The soldiers were 
startled by her beauty, but approached to seize her. She drew her swoi'd and killed two of 
them. The other two fled to the king and told him what had happened. He was angry and 
sent his soldiers to besiege her house, bind her hand and foot, and bring her before him. The 
soldiers surrounded the house, and called upon her to surrender. She prayed to God, 
resolving to die rather than fall into the hands of the king. She fought desperately until late in 
the night, 12 killed several of the soldiers, and drove the rest back to the Ring's palace : to evade 
her pursuit they fled into the jungle. After all this she rested under a tree. The king of the 
Jinns saw her, and carried off to a deep forest, raised a beautiful mansion on the top of a hill 
and placed her therein. 


We must now return to the story of Badaru’l-Munir. For three days he shut himself up 
without food or rest. News of the affair spread all over the country, and huge crowds gathered 
Unable to bear his pain and shame, BadaruT-MunSr left the town stealthily, and fled to 
unknown lands. For six months he roamed the forests. In the course of his wanderings he 
met the Fairy Queen Kamarba. She took him off to the land of the peris and shut him up in 
her beautiful crystal palace; and there he lived for two years and ten months. One day the Peri 
Queen andB^daru’LMunir went for an aerial drive. They passed over seas and mountains and 
visited many countries, until at last, resting under a tree, they fell asleep. Just then Sufayi- 
rath, daughter of Shihfth, king of the Jinns, with her forty maids, was roving the skies in her 
beautiful chariot. When she came near the tree she asked her maids what they saw under it, — 
was it the moon or a star dropped from the skies ? “ Whatever it he, let us alight here and see 
what it is/’ They came near and found a lovely youth and a beautiful girl sleeping in a warm 
embrace, a shawl over them. Quietly she removed the shawl. The sight dazzled her eyes and 
stupefied her senses. Quickly she took the youth, placed him in her chariot, and with the speed 
of.lighring left the place. Thus she took him to the top of a hill on an island in the fourteenth 
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sea, and there she ordered a palace of gold and precious stones to he constructed for him; 
her genii attendants obeyed her in the twinkling of an eye. 

When Badaru*l-Munir awoke he found himself in a strange place and was very uneasy. 
His wonder was greater when he saw the woman. But the woman consoled him ; said she 
was the daughter of the king of Jinns ; the celebrated Mustak, her brother, was a terrible 
giant, whom she feared, so Badarnl-Munir should remain quiet in the house by day, and she 
would visit him at night. Thus passed seven years, until one day when he said he could no 
longer endure his imprisonment ; so she gave him a chariot that would in one night carry him 
as far as one could travel in forty years ; and she told him he might go where he liked during 
the day but he must return at night. 

In one of his flights he travelled far and came to the garden of a king whose daughter, 
Jamailatbi, met him, and, falling in love with him, detained him seven days. But the Fairy 
Queen came to the king’s palace in disguise and carried him oflf. The king’s daughter was filled 
with anxiety, and, unknown to any one, fled from the palace and wandered here and there, until 
she came to the palace of Mustak, who had carried ofE Hasanu’l'Jam^l. The Jinn, Mustak, 
led her to an apartment of his palace in which he had confined Hassanu-1- Jamal, and asked her 
why she had wandered so far away from all human habitations, and had trespassed into the land 
of the J inns . Then she related her adventures, aud said she had come in search of her lover. The 
genii at once summoned all his maids, and ordered them to find out which of them had 
concealed a man. 

One of the maids told him his own sister, Sufayirat, had a man in her custody, and she 
visited him every night. So he sent for his sister, and commanded her to produce the man. She 
did so. The king’s daughter at once recognized Badaru-l-Munir, and was glad indeed to see 
him. Mustak asked Badaru-hMunir how he had fallen into the hands of the genii, and 
Badaru’l-Munir related all his misfortunes and the story of his wanderings- The Jinns then 
bethought him of the story of HasanuT-Jamal, and suspecting that she might be the sad cause 
for all these, ordered that she he dressed in the finest robes and adorned with the most precious 
jewels, Badaru’l-Munir was dressed aud decorated in like manner, as if for his wedding. At 
night, when both were fast asleep, the Jinns and the king’s daughter placed the cot of Badaru’l- 
Munir beside that of Hasanu’l-Jamal, and they concealed themselves behind the door. When 
Badaru’l-Mumr and Hasanul- Jam^l awoke, each wondered who was their bed-companion. At 
last they recognized each other, embraced, wept, and related their adventures from the very 
beginning. The Jinns and the king’s daughter clapped their hands and entered the room. 

Then all four entered a car and ascended to the skies. First they dropped the king’s 
daughter in her father’s palace ; then the others went on and reached the palace of the father 
of Hasan’ul-JamM. The Jinns caused a golden palace to be created in front of the king’s 
palace in the dead of night. The king was surprised, when he awoke, to find a shining palace 
in front of his own. All the people flocked to see this wonderful sight, but what was their 
wonder when they saw Hasanu’l-Jamal and Badaru’l-Munir the mistress and master of it ! 
The 3?ing and his minister were much pleased to see their children after ten years’ absence, and 
all the people rejoiced. Their wedding was duly celebrated, and all the Jinns attended the 
ceremony. After this the king vacated his throne in favour of Badaru’l-Munir, and went on a 
long pilgrimage ; and Badam’l-Munir and Hasanul-Jamal lived happily as king and queen. 

WITCHCRAFT IN ANCIENT INBIA-^ 

BY M. WUffTEBNITZ, Ph.D, 

There is more than one reason why the uncanny and often repulsive practices of witch- 
craft deserve to be studied. First of all, these practices form an important phase in the 
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history of religion, and hare their roots in the primitive history of mankind; and whenever we 
feel inclined to smile at or to be disgusted with some of these customs and beliefs, we ought 
to remember what M. Lazarus (one of the pioneers of the scientific study of ethnology) said, 
that, in all our investigations as to the origin of customs, we are standing “ on holy ground — 
we are standing at the gate of the Primitive History of Mankind — at the psychological 
source of all that is highest and noblest in man.” 

A study of these customs, too, allows us an insight into the working of the human mind 
in its early stages of evolution, and is therefore an important contribution to the study of 
psychology. For these customs are merely the outward expression of what we are pleased to 
call superstitions, but what are really beliefs as justifiable on psychological grounds as those 
of any creed or science — for even in science there is much that is belief to-day, and may be 
superstition to-morrow. It is the aim of ethno-psychological research (Vblkerpsychologie) 
to find out the reasons of these so-called superstitions, and hence the psychological basis 
of the practices and ceremonies which go by the name of witchcraft. 

Moreover, in many of these rites we may discover the rudiments of science, the first 
gropings of man for an understanding of Nature, and especially (as witchcraft is greatly con- 
cerned with the human body) the mdiments of medical science. In studying the very ignor- 
ance of primitive people with regard to Nature, we are able to discern glimpses of real 
knowledge— -we are, though not yet in the precincts, at any rate at the threshold of Science. 

In India, witchcraft practices have always formed an essential element in the religious 
life of the people. Witchcraft formed an important factor in the popular religion of ancient 
Vedic times, it survives (as it does in Europe) during centuries of advanced civilization, and 
it crops up again as a kind of atavism in the magic rituals and formulas of Tantric sects and 
Mah^ySna Buddhists, as in the hocus-pocus of modern spiritualists in Europe and America. 
Ill ancient India witchcraft practices enter largely into the sacred ritual, and many of the 
ceremonies performed by the priests at the great sacrifices are in no way distinguished from 
the practices of magicians. The sacrificial ceremonies are mixed up with numerous rites 
which are intended to secure a special boon for the worshipper or to injure his enemy — rites 
which have nothing to do with the worship of the gods, but are witchcraft practices pure and 
simple. Especially in all the rites connected with childbirth, marriage and the funeral service 
it is almost impossible to distinguish between witchcraft and religion. To secure the welfare 
of a child or of a bride, solemn sacrifices and prayers to the gods are prescribed side by side 
with amulets and talismans and imprecations against the evil demons. 

In a highly interesting essay on ** Witchcraft and Non-Christian Religions”^ Sir Alfred 
Lyall has most ingeniously tried to define witchcraft and to prove that it is not a low phase of 
religion, but that from the very outset there was a radical separation between the two. 
“Witchcraft,” he says, ‘‘appears to have been, from the beginning, the aboriginal and invete- 
rate antagonist of religion or theology, and hardly less so in the most primeval age of bar- 
barous superstition than it was in the days of our King James I.” The witch is, according to 
Sir Alfred Lyall, in one sense the savant of his time, in another sense “ a crazy charlatan” who 
professes to work miracles, either through some trifling knowledge which he actually possessefcj, 
or by certain faculties and devices which he pretends to possess. He relies upon his own 
powers, while the priest tries to influence Nature by worship and expects all help from super- 
natural beings. 

But fascinating as this theory is, since it would help us to bring light and order into what 
seems inextricably involved, I do not believe that the facts, as we find them among primitive 
people, justify us in drawing such a distinct line of demarcation between witchcraft and 
religion. First of all , witchcraft is essentially connected with the belief in demons or evil 
spirits. And, this belief is certainly as much a religious belief, as beliefs in the great gods to 
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whom the higher forms of worship are directed. We shall see below that eyen the great gods 
of the Hinda pantheoiii V^arnna and Rndra^ are connected with diseases and hence with 

medical witchcraft. Besides^ witchcraft practices are invariably accompanied by chaims 
and imprecations addressed to snpernatnral beings, and in no way distinguished from the 
prayers addressed to the higher gods. The witch, too, relies on worship. As we shall see, 
in the ancient Hindu charms the demons who canse diseases or other evils are constantly 
invoked, worshipped and propitiated. 

It is true, there are traces, even in ancient India, of an antagonism between priest and 
witch. At an early peiiod, the Atharva-ViSda, whose essential teaching is sorcery, w’as looked 
upon as of doubtful orthodoxy. For there are naturally two aspects of sorceiy. It is useful 
to one^s self, and harmful to others. The sufferer would always look upon magic as con- 
temptible and abominable. But the same law-book of Manu, which mentions sorcery and “ magic 
by means of roots’’ among the minor offences cansing loss of caste, and which prescribes fines 
and penances for hostile sorcery, tells us that speech (i. e., charms and incantations), is the 
weapon of the BrShmana, the priest — with that he may slay his enemies. 

I gladly admit that witchcraft is more independent of the belief in the supernatural, that 
it is more materialistic, and that it “ pretends to be in some sort an exact science” — bnt at 
the same time, I believe that witchcraft is one of the numerous phases of primitive religious 
thought, and inseparable from other low forms of religion. 

In studying the witchcraft folk-lore of ancient India, we shall have to abandon the idea 
of a strict separation between witchcraft and religion. All we can say is that witclicraft is 
more oonoerned with the ex:traordinary phenomena of Nature and uuusual events in 
human life, and with the abnormal conditions of the human body, while the higher 
worship of the gods is inspired more by the regular course of events in Nature and 
human life. Moreover, the great gods are supposed to have a claim to certain sacrifices, the 
regular performance of which, with the recital of prayers, forms one of the pnncipal duties of 
every respectable Hindu ; while the ceremonies which we comprise under the general name of 
witchcraft are performed at odd times with some worldly object in view, either to secure 
health, prosperity, for one’s self (holy and auspicious rites), or to cause injury to 
others (hostile sorcery). 

Among the auspicious rites, the medical charms and the witchcraft practices intended to 
cure diseases or to counteract the evil influence of the demons of disease are most prominent^ 
and there is much truth in what Sir Alfred Lyall says, that ** the most pidmitive witchcraft 
looks very like medicine in the embryonic state.” 

In India, as elsewhere, the general doctrine of disease prevails that all abnormal and 
morbid states of body and mind are caused by demons, who are conceived either as attacking 
the body from without or as temporarily entering the body of man. The consequence is that 
primitive medicine consists chiefly in chasing away or exorcising these hostile spirits. This is 
done, in the flrst instance, by charms. The spirit of disease is addressed with coaxing words 
and implored to leave the body of the patient, or fierce imprecations are pronounced against 
him, to frighten him away. But these charms, powerful as they are (in fact, there is nothing 
more powerful to the primitive mind than the human word, the solemn blessing or curse), 
are yet not the only resource of the ancient physicians or magicians. 

From the earliest times men had become aware of the curative power of certain substances 
in Nature, especially of herbs. This knowledge was first gained by experience, and after it 
had once been obtained, men began to ascribe similar curative power to plants, as well as to 
animal and mineral substances, for various other reasons. Analogy or association of ideas not 
only serves to explain many of the practices of primitive medicine or magic (which is the 
same), but also accounts in many cases for the belief in the curative power of certain 
substances. The principle that similia simxlibus curantur prevails throughout the whole range 
of folk-medicine. Thus dropsy is cured by water. A spear-amulet is used to cure colic, which 
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i 3 sapposed to be caused by the spear of the god Rudra. The colour of a substance is of no 
small importance in determining its use as a medicine. Thus turmeric is used to cure jaundice. 
Red, the colour of life-blood and health, is the natural colour of many amulets used to secure 
long life and health. A black plant is recommended for the cure of white leprosy. But even 
the name of a substance was frequently a reason for ascribing to it healing power. One of the 
most powerful medicinal or magic plants is called in Sanskrit ojpdwdrga (achyranthes aspera), 
and it owes its supposed power essentially to its etymological connection with the veib ‘‘ apa- 
marj,” meaning “ to wipe away,” and in Hindu charms the plant is constantly implored to 
wipe away disease, to wipe out the demons and wizards, to wipe ofE sins and eyils of all kinds 
To wipe a disease away is a very common and a very natural means of getting rid of it. • 

This seems to be the meaning also of that ancient method of curing disease by tlie laying 
on of hands, which is already mentioned in the Rig-Yfeda, though it is also possible that it was 
intended to press the disease down by means of the hands. Por we read in one charm of the 
Rig-YMa: — 

*‘Down bloweth the wind, down burneth the sun, the cloud (or cow) is milked down-- 
wards — down shall go thy ailment. 

“ Beneficent is this one hand, more beneficent is this other hand — this one contains all 
medicines ; the other one is wholesome by its touch.” 

From another charm, however, it would seem as if the laying on of hands had only been 
intended as a means of establishing a connection between the patient and the magician, whose 
imprecations could have effect only on the persofi with whom he was actually in touch. In the 
same way the priest had to touch the person for whom he was offering prayers and sacrifices 
to the gods. The following charm of the Rig-YSda seems to suggest such an interpretation ; 

** With these two hands, which have ten branches (the fingers), and which cure from 
disease, — the tongue being at the same time the leader of speech, — do I touch thee.** 

There is a striking similarity between this ancient Hindu custom and tbe modem practices 
of faith-healing in which, after all, prayer has merely been substituted for the ancient charms. 

The two chief resources of medical witchcraft, then, are charms (spells, imprecations) and 
magic rites, the chief object of which is to bring the body into contact with some supposed 
curative substance. These substances are frequently applied in the shape of amulets or 
talismans. There is, in India, no trace of a belief in spirits dwelling in the amulets. Their 
power is merely based on the power to destroy evil influences and demons, possessed by the 
herb or tree or mineral from which the amulet is derived. 

The most ancient collection of charms in India is that found in the Atharva-Y^da, and we 
possess very ancient ritual books which contain detailed accounts of magic rites used in con- 
nection with the charms of the Atharva-Y6da.3 These charms have very much in common with 
those of other nations. More especially, numerous coincidences have been pointed out between 
Teutonic charms and those of the Atharva-YSda. In the medical charms of the Hindus, the 
diseases are always personified. It is only our way of speaking when we say that diseases are 
supposed to be caused by demons. As a matter of fact, the diseases themselves are addressed 
as personal and demoniacal beings. Thus Fever — ‘‘the king of diseases,** as it is called in 
the Susruta, the great work on Hindu medicine — is addressed with such words as : “ Thou that 
makest all men sallow, inflaming them like a searing fire, even now, O Fever, thou shalt become 
void of strength : do thou now go away down, aye, into the depths ! The Fever that is spotted, 
covered' with spots, like reddish sediment, him thou, O plant of unremitting potency, drive 
away ^wn below 1’* Here the plant Hushtha (costus speciosvs) is addressed, which was 

* Bsfinw® of the Aiharva-V^da, tog^her mtKjS^tractefrcm ih& RitudL Rooks cund the Gommeniaries, translated 
^ M. Books of ihe Bast, Vol, 42, 1897.) I am indebted to Professor Bloomfield’s translation 
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always considered by tbe Hindus as one of tbe most powerful remedies against fever, leprosy and 
other diseases. That a demon of disease is at the same time worshipped and threatened with 
destruction, is a very common feature of these charms. This is not at all surprising. A Red 
Indian will in the same way worship a rattlesnake and offer it some tobacco before he proceeds 
to kill it. Thus our charm continues : Having made obeisance to the Fever, I cast him 
down below.” 

The symptoms of malarial fever — the change between heat and chill, and the inter- 
mittency — are most vividly expressed in these charms. Thus we read: ‘*When thou, being 
cold, and then again deliriously hot, accompanied by cough, didst cause the sufferer to shake, 
then, 0 Fever, thy missiles were terrible : from these surely exempt us ! • . • O Fever, along 
with thy brother Swelling, along with thy sister Cough, along with thy cousin Eruption, go 
to yonder foreign folk !” Diseases are frequently thus told to depart and go to foreigners or 
enemies. Headache, cough, eruptions and abdominal swellings are frequently associated with 
malarial fever. Summer, autumn, and especially the rainy season, are most favourable to the 
spread of this dangerous disease. Hence the Hushtha plant is addressed with the words : 
** Destroy the Fever that returns on each third day, the one that intermits each third day, the 
one that continues without intermission, and the autumnal one ; destroy the cold Fever, the 
hot, him that comes in summer, and him that arrives in the rainy season ! ” 

The frequency of fever during the rainy season probably accounts for the belief that 
lightning is the cause of fever as well as of headache and cough. A very symbolical cure of 
fever consists in making the patient drink gruel made of roasted grain, the dregs of gruel 
being afterwards poured from a copper vessel over the head of the patient into fire which must 
be taken from a forest-fire. A forest-fire is supposed to have originated from lightning, and 
that the care of a disease is effected by that which causes it, is one of the most general ideas 
among primitive people. Both the roasted grain and the copper vessel are symbolical of the 
heat of fever. Here we have the rudiments of homoeopathy. A similar homoeopathic remedy 
against hot fever consists in heating an axe, quenching the axe in water, and pouring the water 
thus heated upon the patient* 

Another magic rite is intended as a remedy against cold fever. By means of a blue and a 
red thread — blue and red are magic colours both in German and in Hindu sorcery a frog is 
tied to the couch on which the patient reclines, and a charm is recited in which the Fever is 
invoked to enter into the frog. The frog represents the cold element, and the cold fever is 
expected to pass into the cold frog. It is highly interesting that we meet with a very similar 
frog-charm in Bohemia, where people, in order to cure chills o£ fever, catch a green frog, sew 
it into a bag, and hang it around the neck of the patient, who is not allowed to know of 
the contents of the bag. Then the patient must pronounce the Lord's prayer nine times on 
nine successive days before sunrise, and on the ninth day be must go to the river, throw the 
bag into the water, and return home without looking backward. This, too, is a kind o£ 
homceopathy. 

The cure of disease hy making it enter into some animal, is one of the most general 
devices of medical witchcraft both in India and elsewhere. According to Jewish law a 
living bird is ” let loose into the open field ” with the contagion of leprosy (Lev. xiv. 7, 53). 
To onro headache, .people in Germany wind a thread round the patient’s head, wd then 
bang the thread as a noose on a tree ; any bird flying tbrougb the noose takes the hewiaehe 
away with it. Janndioe is cured, in parts of Germany, by making it pass into a izar . n 
ancient India jaundice was cured by seating the patient on a conch beneath which yellow 
birds were tied. The yellow disease was supposed to settle on the yellow birds. 

The same principle of curing a disease by something similar to its cause ov symptoms is 
also apparent in the cure of excessive discharges by means of water, although there must have 
l^ecn many other reasons which pointed to water as a great healing power. o e presen 
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daj tlie Hindus look upon rivers as divine beings or as the abode of spirits. And we may 
ci'edit even the ancient Hindus with a certain knowledge of medicinal spHngs* Nor is it 
surprising that in a tropical climate the rain waters were hailed as divine physicians*’’ 
Henc^ we read in a eharm of the Atharva-Y^da ; ** The waters verily are healing, the waters 
chase away disease, the waters cure all disease ; may they prepare a remedy for thee I ” But 
spring-water is considered as a particularly effective remedy against diarrhoea or other excessive 
discharges* It is a canons belief that the ants — which are also mentioned as instrumental in 
the cure of poison — bring healing-water from the sea. Thus it is said : “ The ants bring th© 
remedy from the sea: that is the cure for discharges, and that hath quieted disease*'’ 

Dropsy or water-disease" (Wassersueht in German) — the disease sent by Varura, 
the god of the sea and water — is naturally cured best by the use of water* A very simple 
cure of dropsy consists in sprinkling water over the patient's head by means of twenty-one 
(three times seven) tufts of Darbha or sacred grass {Poa cynosuroides), together with reeds 
taken from the thatch of a house. The water sprinkled on the body is supposed to cure the 
water in the body. It is against dropsy, with which disease of the heart is frequently asso- 
ciated, that the following charm is pronounced i ‘^From the Himalaya mountains they flow 
forth, in the Indus, forsooth, is their assembling-place : may the waters, indeed, grant me that 
cure for heart-ache ! The pain that hurts me in the eyes, and that which hurts in the heels 
and the fore-feet, the waters, the most skilled of physicians, shall put all that to rights I Ye 
rivers all, whose mistress is the Indus, whose queen is the Indus, grant us the remedy for that : 
through this remedy may we derive benefit from you I" 

Varuna is not only the god of water, but also the god of justice and truth. Hence dropsy 
is more particularly considered as a punishment of falsehood and sin. Varuna ensnares with his 
fetters, i, his disease, every liar and traitor* Thus we read in a charm against treacherous 
designs : « With a hundred snares, 0 Yarnna, surround him, let the liar not go free from thee, 
0 thou that ohservest men I The rogue shall sit, his belly hanging loose, like a cask without 
hoops, bursting all about 1 ” 


Another great god of the ancient Hindu pantheon who is frequently connected with disease 
and witchcraft is Rudra, the father of the storm-gods. He is at the same time worshipped as 
a divine physician and feared as a causer of disease. He is the lord of cattle, but his missiles 
cause danger to cattle as well as to men. Especially all sharp internal pain, such as colic, is 
caused by the arrow of the god Rudra. It may be that lightning was conceived as a weapon of 
Budra, and we have seen above that diseases were supposed to be caused by lightning. 

As a rule, however, diseases are supposed to be caused by godlings rather than by gods. 
More especially, all such diseases as mania, fits, epilepsy and convulsions are ascribed to pos- 
session ^byRakshas (devils) and Pis^chas (goblins). There is a special class of charms, the so- 
called driving-out charms," which are considered as most effective remedies against posses- 
sion. ^Bufc the most powerful enemy and destroyer of all devils is Agni, the Fire. “ Slayer of 
fiends" is one of the most common epithets of this god. In a delightful story by “ Frank Pope 
Humphrey" (Pseudonym Library), a young lady who is frightened by a ghost is made to say : 

sprang out of bed and piled the branches of pine upon the coals until they roared in a vast 
flame up the chimney and lighted every corner of the room like noonday. For J have ever 
found tkat^ light scatters guicUy the phantoms that people the darkness/* This is exactly the 
^ame sentiment which made the South American Indians carry brands or torches for fear of 
demons when they ventured into the dark. And for the very same reason the ancient 
^orse colonists m Iceland used to pany fire round the lands they intended to occupy to expel 
evil spirits. (Tylor, Primitive Culture, Vol. II. p. 194.) At the great animal sacrifices in 
ancient India, the priest had to carry a firebrand round the victim. “ Why he carries the fire 
round, says an ancient treatise on sacrifices, “ is that be encircles the victim by means of the 
fence, lest the evil spirits should seize upon it ; for Agni is the repeller 
theBakshas (devils)," No wonder, therefore, that Agni or Fire is invoked in a charm 
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against mania to free from madness him who has been robbed of sense by the Rakshas 
“ Release for me, 0 Agni, this person here, who, bound and well-secnred, loudly jabbers ! Then 
shall he have due regard for thy share of the o&ring, when he shall be freed from madness ! 
Agni shall quiet down thy mind, if it has been disturbed ! Cunningly do I prepare a remedy, 
that thou shalt be freed from madness.’* 

Sacrifices to the god of fire, burning of fragrant substances and fumigation are among the 
principal rites against possession by demons. The following is a very complicated ceremony 
against mania : “ Pulverized fragrant substances, mixed with gh% are sacrificed, and the 
patient is anointed with what remains. The patient is next placed upon a cross-roads, a 
wicker-work of darLha grass, containing a coal-pan, upon his head ; and upon the coal the pre- 
viously mentioned fragrant substances are again offered. The patient going into a river 
against the current throws the same substances into a sieve, while another person from behind 
washes him off. Pouring more of the fragrant substances into an unburned vessel, moistening 
the substances with ghee, placing the vessel in a three-footed wicker basket made of munja- 
grass {Sacharum mxmjd), he ties it to a tree in which there are birds’ nests ” (Bloomfield, 
p, 519). Here we have the idea of driving out demons with the help of fire, combined wifch the 
well-known devices of making a disease run away with flowing water, and of transmitting it to 
trees and animals. The ceremony is peirformed on a cross-roads, this being the favourite haunt 
of all demons, and therefore the most fitting place for all kinds of witchcraft practices* 

As fire was considered to be the best of demon-scarers, it was naturally supposed to be 
most powerful in driving away the demons of disease also ; that is, in curing all kinds of 
diseases. Hence the custom of passing a sick child through fire, which was witnessed .in* Scot- 
land only a few years ago. The ancient Teutonic custom of kindling a need-fire for the cure of 
cattle diseases was still practiced in Scotland in 1788. A fire was ** kindled from this need- 
fire . . . and the cattle hroxight to feel the smohe of this new and sacred fire, which preserved 
them from the murmn.” In ancient Rome a sacrifice was offered on the twenty-first of April, 
and the flocks were driven through the burning fire.^ In ancient India, also, there was an 
annual festival when a bull was sacrificed to Rudra (the god of cattle) and the flecks were 
placed around the fire so that the smoke should reach them. At other times also, when cows and 
horses were attacked by a disease, the ancient Hindus sacrificed gruel with ghee to Rudra, and 
the animals were expected to be cured by smelling the smoke. Professor Max Muller 
suggests that these customs had purely utilitarian foundation,” that purification by 
fire is in fact “the forerunner of our modem quamnfcine, which many medical authorities now 
look upon as equally superstitious.” But I doubt whether it can be proved that the ancient 
Hindus or other ancient nations had any actual knowledge of, or belief in, fumigation 
as a means for removing infection. What we know is that they believed that diseases both 
of men and cattle were caused by demons or gods, — such as Rudra, — and that they 
also believed that fire was a repeller of all demons. These two ideas seem to account suflBl- 
ciently for the origin of such customs as those mentioned above. Customs and beliefs must be 
founded on reason, but what is perfectly reasonable from the' point of view of ancient people, 
need not be “ utilitarian” according to modern ideas. 

Besides the Rakshas and Pisliohas, the devils and goblins, whose special province it is to 
cause all kinds of mischief, we find in ancient India also the world- wide belief in incuU and 
succuhi who pay nocturnal visits to mortal men and women. These are the Apsaras and 
Gandharvas of Hindu mythology, who correspond in every respect to the-elVes and nightmares 
of Teutonic belief. They are really godlings of Nature.' Rivers and trees are their “natural 
abodes, which they only leave in order to allure mortals and injure them by unnatural iuter- 
oourse. .To drive these spirits away the fragrant plant ajasnngi, “goat’s horn” (j^dina 
pinnata), is used, and the following charm pronounced : “ With thee do we scatter the Apsaras 


* See F. Max'Miillcr. Physical PeUgloUi pp. 284 f,, 388 f., 389 f. 
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and Gandharvas. 0 goat’s horn (ajasiihgi), goad (aja) the Rakshas, drive them all 
away with thy smell ! The Apsaras (nymphs) . . . shall go to the river, to the ford of the 
waters, as if blown away ! Thither do ye, 0 Apsaras, pass away, since ye have been recog- 
nized ! Where grow the asvattha {fiem religiosa) and the banyan-trees, the great trees with 
crowns, thither do ye, 0 Apsaras, pass away, since ye have been recognized ! Where yonr 
gold and silver swings are, where cymbals and lutes chime together,, thither do ye, O Apsaras, 
pass away, since ye have been recognized. The Apsaras, you know, are yonr wives ; ye, the 
Gandharvas, are their husbands. Speed away, ye immortals, do not go after mortals I” 

According to Teutonic belief, also, fragrant herbs (e. g., origanuin^ antirrhinum, hijj>ericum 
perforatum, and especially thyme) are excellent means for frightening away devils and witches 
as well as nymphs and elves. In Teutonic charms, also, the “ maer,” L e,, the nightmare, is 
told to leave the houses of mortals, and to repair to the waters and trees, which proves the 
character of these spirits to be the same as that of the ancient Hindu Apsaras and Gandharvas. 
Like the latter, the nymphs and elves of Teutonic mythology are particularly fond of music 
and dancing, by means of which they allure mortal men and women. 

That the godlings of Nature, especially the spirits of trees and waters, are occasionally iden- 
tified with the spirits of disease, may to some extent account for the healing powder ascribed to 
water and trees. In fact, the far-spread custom of transferring diseases to trees seems to have 
originated from a desire of infecting the spirit of a tree with a disease which may have been caused 
by the same or an allied spirit. Amulets as a protection against diseases, hostile sorcery, evil 
eye and other calamities are frequently taken from trees. Thus, an amulet consisting of splinters 
from ten kinds of holy trees is considered as a potent remedy against hereditary disease, and 
also against possession by demons. Nine kinds of wood are used for a similar purpose in German 
witchcraft. A very powerful amulet is derived from the Varana tree, u e , crafeeva o'oxburghiu 
But its great power seems to rest solely on the supposed etymology of Varana from a root var, 
meaning to ward off. The following powerful charm is recited on the occasion of tying this 
Tarana-amnlet : ** Here is my Yarana-amulet, a bull that destroy? the rivals : with it do thou 
close in upon thy enemies, crush them tliat desire to injure thee ! Break them, crush them, 
close in upon them ; the amulet shall be thy van guard in front ! With the Varana did the 
gods ward off the onslaught of the demons day after day. This thousand-eyed, yellow, golden 
Vara^-amulet is a universal cure ; it shall lay low thy enemies : be then the first to injure those 
that hate thee ! This Varam will ward off the spell that has been spread against tbee j this will 
protect thee from human danger, this will protect thee from all evil. This divine tree, the 
Varai^ shall ward off ! The gods, too, did ward off the disease that has entered into this man. 
If, when asleep, thou shalt behold an evil dream ; as often as a wild beast shall run an inaus- 
picious course ; ominous sneezing, and the evil shriek of a bird — all this shall the Varana- 
amnlet ward off I The Varana will ward off the demons Grudge and Misfortune, sorcery, and 
danger, death, and over-strong weapons. This divine tree shall ward off the sin that my 
mother, that my father, that my brothers and my sister have committed ; the sin that we 
ourselves have committed, . , , This Varava upon my breast, the kingly, divine tree, shall 
smite asunder my enemies, as Indra the demons ! Long-lived, a hundred autumns old, do I wear 
this Vara^ : kingdom and rule, cattle and strength, this amulet shall bestow upon me 1” 

I have quoted this lengthy charm because it shows unmistakably how the ancient Hindus 
looked upon disease, danger from mortal enemies and from the gods, evil omens and hostile 
sorcery, as well as upon hereditary and other sin as caused by the same agency, and therefore 
to be removed by the same remedy. One and the same amulet is to be used as a protection 
against all evils, and even as a means for securing long life and happiness. The underlying 
id^ can only be that all evils which beset mankind are caused by malevolent superhuman 
beings who have to be propitiated or warded off, to secure health and happiness. 

As th^ demons are the sworn enemies of mankind, it is only natural that they should be 
most anxious to injure the new-born infant, and even the embryo. Numerous, therefore, are 
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the ch-arm-s and rites coneerned with, the protection of mother and child against the attacks of 
evil spirits. Fire, as already mentioned, is the most powerful weapon against the demons. 
Hence it is that tribes of the Malay Peninsula light fires near a mother at childbirth, to scare 
away the evil spirits ; and the people of the Hebrides, to protect the mother and child from 
evil spirits, carry ^ fire round them. The law of the Parsis (“ Sad Dar,” ch. 16) requires “ that, 
when a woman becomes pregnant in a house, it is necessary to make an endeavour so that there 
may be a continual fire in that house, and to maintain a good watch over it. And, when the 
child becomes separate from the mother, it is necessary to bum a lamp for three nights and 
days — if they burn a fire it would be better — so that the demons and fiends may not be able 
to do any damage and harm. , , , During forty days it is not proper tliat they should leave 
the child alone ; and it is also not proper that the mother of the infant should put her foot over 
a threshold in the dwelling, or cast her eyes upon a hill.’* The threshold is, like the cross-roads, 
a favourite haunt of the evil spiz'its. Hence a bride, also, is forbidden — in India as well as in 
ancient Rome — to tread upon a threshold. The demons are naturally as opposed to marriage 
as they &ve to childbirth, and at all marriage ceremonies great care has to be taken to protect the 
bridal pair, especially the bride, from attacks of the demons. Hence the burning of lamps at 
Chinese weddings, and perhaps the carrying of fire behind the bridal procession in ancient 
India. The law of the Parsis has its exact counterpart in Scandinavia, where, until a child is 
baptized, the fire must never be let out, lest the trolls should be able to steal the infant, and a 
live coal must be cast after the mother as she goes to be churched (Tjlor, Vol. II. p. 195). The 
custom of keeping a light burning in the lying-in room is still practiced in Germany, as it was in 
ancient Rome. In ancient India the rule was to keep a fire burning' near the door of the lying-in 
room in which mustard seeds and rice-chaff were sacrificed every morning and evening for ten 
days. Visitors, too, were requested to throw mustard seeds and rice-chaff into the fire, before 
entering tlie room. 

Among the rites perfomed for the welfare of the new-born infant is the first feeding. 
The child is made to taste honey and milk from a golden spoon. Gold was frequently used at 
auspicious rite.*? by the ancient Hindus, and was also worn as an amulet for long life. ‘‘ The 
gold which is born from fire, the immortal, they bestowed upon the mortals. He who knows 
this deserves it ; of old age dies he who wears it.” It seems to me highly probable that the 
auspiciousness of gold is due to its supposed origin from fire. The seed of Agni ” (Fire) is a 
frequent designation of gold. As fire could not be worn as an amulet, gold was used instead. 

The first Muwe given to a child is to be kept secret. Only the parents may know it. 
For according to Hindu notions, demons and wizards have no power over a person unless they 
know his name. This custom of concealing the baptismal name is also found among other 
peoples, e. the Abyssinians, 

The chapter of children’s diseases is as large in medical witchcraft as in modern medical 
science, and in the Hindu charms we find numerous names of demons to whom the various diseases 
of children are ascribed. One of these demons is called the “ Dog-demon,” and is said to 
represent epilepsy (though the barking dog would remind us rather of whooping cough). When 
a boy was attacked by the dog-demon, he was first covered with a net, and a gong was beaten 
or a foeU rung. Then the hoy was brought into a gambling-hall, — not, however, by the door, 
but by an opening made in the roof, — the hall was sprinkled with water, the dice cast, the boy 
laid on his back on the dice, and a mixture of curds and salt poured over him, while again a 
gong was beaten. The curds and salt were poured on the boy, while a charm was recited which is 
only partly intelligible : “ Kurkura, Sukfirknra, Kfirkura who binds the boys. , . . O fine- 
haired doggy, let him loose, let him loose, chat I . . . go away, dog . * . let the dog 

eat a dog, not a human being, chat I , . . ” To drive evil demons away by means of loud 
noises, such as the beating of a gong, was a device frequently resorted to in ancient Hindu 
rites; and as Mr. Orooke (“ Folklore of Northern India,” i. 168) tells us, bells and drums are 
still used in India as scarers of demons. So, the PafSri priest in Mirzapur and many classes 
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o£ ascetics throRglioiii the country carry bells and rattles made ol iron, 'wbieh they move ao 
they walk to scare demonsr r . . This also aecoants for the mc&sic played at weddings,, 
when the yonng pair are in special danger from the attacks of evil spirits. At many rites it is 
the rule to clap the hands at a special part of the ritmal with the same purpose.” Why the 
ceremony should take place in the gambling-hall is not quite clear, unless it be that the dice 
were considered as demons. In tlie epic literature we meet with two of the dice, who are 
represented as-evil demons^ But the easting of dice occurs also as a kind of oracle in the ancient 
sacrificial ritual of the Hindus, and this may aeeonnt for the demoniacal or religious character 
of the dice. Interesting is the practice of bringing the child into the hall through an opening 
in the roof, that is, "by ike doer. To enter a honse by any other opening but the door seems 
to be a means of escaping the demons who are haunting the threshold. Thus, according to a 
German superstition, it is conducive to the health of a child to lift it out of the window when 
it is taken to church to' be baptized. 

Demons ax*e not only expelled by fire, strong smells and loud noises, but also by the use of 
more material weapons* Thus, at an ancient Hindu wedding pointed chips of wood or arrow- 
heads were shot into the air with the following imprecation against the demons : “ 1 pierce 
the eyes of the Rakshas (devils)' who roam about the bride as she approaches the wedding fire j 
may the Lord of the Demons bestow welfare on the bride I** A staff also is frequently used 
for driving away the evil spirits. It has been shown by Professor H. Oldenberg {Beligion dee 
Veda, pp. 492 ff..) that the staff which ascetics and other holy persons are required to carry 
was originally intended as a weapon against the demons. In order to insure good luck every- 
where; an ancient Hindu manual of sorcery advises a man always to carry an oleander staff which 
has been consecrated by sacrifices and sacred hymns. If he wishes that a certain town or 
village or house or stable should not be entered by hostile persons, he should draw a circle with 
his staff, thinking of the place he wishes to protect, and no such person will be able to enter 
the place. ' 

Of course, the ancient Hindus knew that some maladies and derangements of the human 
body were not caused by any mysterious power-, they knew that wounds were inflicted by 
weapons, they knew something about the effects of poison, and had an idea that certain diseases 
were caused by animals, such as worms. But in ancient India, as well as in German popular 
superstition, the term “ worms” includes all kinds of reptiles, and snakes and worms are not 
kept very distinct. Moreover, all kinds of diseases were ascribed to worms. And both worms 
and snakes are actually considered as a kind of demoniacal beings. The imprecations against 
worms are therefore not very different from the charms against the demons. Thus we read in a 
charm against worms : “The worm which is in the entrails, and he that is in the head, likewise 
the one that is in the nbs : . . . the worms do we crush with this charm. The worms that 

are within the mountains, forests, plants, cattle, and the waters, those that have settled in our 
bodies, all that brood of the worms do I smite.’’ 

In a charm against worms in children it is said : “ Slay the worms in this boy, 0 Indra, 
lord of treasures ! Slain are all the evil powers by my fierce imprecation I Him that moves 
about in the eyes, that moves about in the nose, that gets to the middle of the teeth, that worm 
do we crush. Slain is the king of the worms, and their viceroy also is slain. Slain is the 
worm, with him his mother is slain, his brother slain, his sister slain. ... Of all the 
male worms, and of all the female worms do I split the heads with the stone, I burn their 
faces with fire.” 

This fierce imprecation is accompanied by a rite symbolical of the destruction of worms in 
the patient. An oblation of black lentils, mixed with roasted worms and with ghee, is offered 
in the fi^. Then the sick child is placed upon the lap of its mother, and with the bottom of 
a pestlc^i^ied in the fire and greased with butter, the palate of the child is warmed by thrice 
pressitig^\qm it. Then a mixture of the leaves of a horse-raddish tree and butter is applied, 
and three dried roots- of andropogon. muricatue are given to the child,- upon whom 
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water is poured. The words of the charm leave no doubt that not only intestinal diseases but 
also pains of the head and the eyes, etc., are ascribed to worms. Thus, German popular medicine 
knows of a finger-worm’* as the causer of whitlow (jpanaricitim), and even spasm in the stomach 
is ascribed to a worm, the so-called ** heart-worm” (Rerzu'urm'), As the Hindu charm mentions 
a worm “ that gets to the middle of the teeth,” so worms are believed to be the cause of toothache 
in almost every part of the world. If a worm eat the teeth,” says one of the prescriptions in 
an English Leech Book, “take holly rind over a year old and root of carline thistle, boil in hot 
water, hold in the mouth as hot as [thou hottest may.” In Madagascar the sufferer from 
toothache is said to be “ poorly through the worm” (W. G. Black, Folk-Medicine, pp, 32 f.). 
In a French charm against toothache it is said : ” Si c^est une goxitte de sang, elle 

tombera ; si c^est un ver, il mourra."' In Germany a sufferer from toothache will go to a 
pear-tree, walk three times round it, and say : “ Pear tree, I complain to thee, three woi'ms 
sting me, the one is gray, the other is blue, the third is red — I wish they were all three dead.” 
The oircumambulation of the tree here alluded to has its parallel in the circnmambulation 
of the fire and other sacred objects, which forms an essential part in the magic rites and 
religious ceremonies of the ancient Hindus. 

A-n important chapter in ancient Hindu witchcraft is that of the so-called “ women’s 
rites,” or the charms and rites connected with sexual love. This chapter may well be treated 
as an appendix to medical witchcraft. “ Liebeswahnsinn — Bleonasmus, Liebe ist ja selbst em 
yfTaJmsinn,'' says Heine, and to the primitive mind sexual love is indeed only a kind of mania, 
or mental derangement. Hence the love charms are only one class of medical charms. As 
herbs are used to allay disease, so are various kinds of plants used to arouse love in men or 
women. Thus a man who wishes to secure the love of a woman is told to tie to his little finger 
an amulet of licorice-wood and recite the charm : “This plant is born of honey, with honey do 
we dig for thee. Of honey thou art begotten, do thou make us full of honey ! At the tip of 
my tongue may I have honey, at my tongue’s root the sweetness of honey ! In my power alone 
shalt thou then be, thou shaft come up to my wish ! ... I am sweeter than honey, fuller 

of sweetness than licorice. Mayest thou, without fail, long for me alone, as a bee for a branch 
full of honey ! I have surrounded thee with a clinging sugar-cane, to remove aversion, so that 
thou shalt not be averse to me !” 

Most of the love charms, however, are not so “ sweet,” but have more in common with the 
fierce imprecations used for hostile sorcery. The following words are addressed to a plant 
(androjpogon aeicul(itus, according to one authority), to arouse the passionate love of a woman : 
“ Clinging to the ground thou didst grow, 0 plant, that producest bliss for me ; a hundred 
branches extend from thee, three and thirty grow down from thee : with this plant of a thou- 
sand leaves thy heart do I parch. Thy heart shall parch with love for me, and thy mouth 
shall parch with love for me ! Languish, moreover, with love for me, with parched mouth 
pass thy days ! Thou that causest affection, kindlest love, brown, lovely plant, draw us 
together; draw together yonder woman and myself, our hearts make the same ! 

To secure the love of her husband, and to become victorious over a rival or co-wife, a 
woman had to perform the following rite. In the morning of an auspicious day, she goes to a 
spot where a Clgpea hernandifolia grows, scatters three times seven barley corns around it, and 
says, “ If thou belongest to Yaruna, I redeem thee from Yaruna; if thou belongest to Soma, 
I redeem thee from Soma.” Next morning she digs the plant up, saying the following charm : 
“ I dig up this plant, the most potent of herbs, by which a rival woman may be overcome, by 
which a husband may be entirely won. O thou plant with erect leaves, who art auspicious, 
victorious, and powerful ! Blow away my rival, make my husband mine alone ! Superior am 
1,0 superior plant, superior to the highest. Now shaU my rival be inferior to the lowest ! 
I do not even mention her name, nor does she care for me. To the very farthest distance let 
us banish the rival !” Then she cuts the root of the plant in two, and ties the two pieces to 
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her hands, saying ; “lam overpowering, and thon, O plant, art overpowering. Having both 
grown full of power, let us overpower my rival !” With the parts of the root tied to her 
hands, she embraces her husband, pronouncing the charm : ‘‘About thee I have placed the 
overpowering plant, upon thee placed the very overpowering one. May thy mind run after 
me as a calf after the cow, as water along its course 

Not only to secure love, but generally to obtain mastery over a man or a woman, the 
ancient Hindus also availed themselves of a device to which we find interesting parallels among 
many other nations. He who wanted to get a person into his power had only to make an 
image of the person (either of clay or of metal), place his foot on the breast of the image, and 
mutter certain charms. Or he might make such an image of dough (using flour of black rice), 
rub it with mustard oil, cut ofl the limbs, and sacrifice the image in fire, Bnt the heart he 
must eat himself, else the person would die. A woman who wishes to arouse the love of a 
man performs the following rite : She throws beans npon the head of the person whose love 
is desired. Then the points of arrows are kindled and cast in every direction about the effigy 
of the desired person, its face fronting towards the performer. At the same time she recites 
the charm : “ This yearning love comes from the Apsaras, the victorious, imbued with 
victory. Ye gods, send forth the yearning love ; may yonder man bum after; me etc. A 
man also, who wishes to secure the affections of a woman, uses for this purpose an effigy of the 
desired person. And by means of a bow which has a bowstring of hemp, with an arrow whose 
barb is a thorn, whose plume is derived from an owl, whose shaft is made of black wood, 
he pierces the heart of the effigy, reciting a fierce imprecation. 

Similar magic idtes are performed by a king in order to get rid of an enemy, when not 
only the image of the enemy, hut even images of elephants, horses, carriages and soldiers 
are made of dough and sacrificed in the fire. In Bengal “ a person sometimes takes a bamboo 
which has been used to keep down a corpse during cremation, and, making a bow and arrow 
with it, repeats incantations over them. He then makes an image of his enemy in clay, and 
lets fiy an arrow into this image. The person whose image is thus pierced is said to be imme- 
diately seized with a pain in his breast^* (W . Orooke, Popular Eeligion of Northern India, 
ii. 279). In the Pitt-Eivers collection in the University Museum at Oxford, there is an 
interesting specimen of a wax image which las been nsed for witchcraft purposes in Singapore, 
and a clay image which was used with no friendly purpose only a few years ago — in England. 
To injure persons by making images of wax, melting them over a slow fire, or piercing them 
with needles,* was a common practice both in ancient Borne and in Germany. In England, too, 
as Sir George Mackenzie wrote in 1678, “ Witches do likewise torment mankind, by making 
images of clay or wax, and when the witches prick or punce these images, the persons whom 
these images represent do find extreme torment, which doth not proceed from any influence 
these images have upon the body tormented, but the devil doth by natural means raise these 
torments imthe person tormented, at the same very time that the witches do prick or punce, 
or hold to the fire these images of clay or wax ’’ (Black, Folh’^Medieiney pp. 19 f.). 

Another kind of hostile sorcery which the ancient Hindus share with other peoples is that 
by means of nail-parings, hair, or even the dust taken from the footprint of the person one 
wishes to injure. Nail-parings are described in the sacred books of the Parsis as the weapons 
of sorcerers. Among the Southern Slavs (according to Dx\ Hrauss) nail-parings are sometimes 
used to drive a person mad, while girls use nail-parings to gain the love of a youth. To prevent 
mischief done by demons and sorcerers, Hindus are very careful about the disposal of hair- 
outtings and nail-pairings. That a person may be injured by meddling with his footprints, is a 
toejief found in Germany, in Australia, and is met .with in Northern India at the present day 
(Orboke, ii. 280). In ancient India, a man who wished to secure the love of a woman 
w&a.re«»J)^menided to take some dust from her footprints and sacrifice it in the fire, chanting a 
certain ® 
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In all these customs, where persons are believed to be influenced by some act performed 
either with the image of the person, or with some part of his body, we see the working of the 
association of ideas. However unreasonable it may seem to ns that a person should feel the 
effect of an injury done to his effigy or to his nail-parings, it is perfectly in accordance with the 
reasoning of primitive people. If a savage were told to swallow a pill to be cured of a headache, 
he would probably consider it as exactly parallel to wearing an amulet on one part of the body 
against an ailment in another part. Even the belief in demons as the cause of disease has 
nothing surprising even in our days — only we have to think not of those diseases the causes 
of which have been cleared up by medical science, but of nervous diseases which are almost 
as mysterious to the modern physician as they were to the ancient medicine-man. As the 
sphere of knowledge extends, that of .superstition becomes more and more limited. But 
“ superstition” is only a relative term. What we caU superstition to-day was actual belief — 
based on reasoning as much as our own beliefs — in the days of our forefathers. 

The psychological process by which people arrived at these so-called superstitions is much 
the same everywhere. Our investigation has proved that all the features of witchcraft folk-lore 
which we find in other parts of the world recur again in ancient India. This is one more proof 
of what all ethnological and ethno-psychological studies tend to teach, — that mankind is the 
same all over the globe and that one law Joules the human mind, just as, despite all differences 
of colour and skulls, the human body shows the same characj:eristics, and is subject to the same 
trials and dangers in all parts of the world. I began by saying that we may find the begin- 
nings of religion and rudiments of science in the crude notions of primitive people about man 
and Nature ; I conclude by saying that the religious beliefs and superstitioTXS customs of pri- 
mitive people are, after all, the foundation on which our own morality, our laws and social 
institutions are based. In fact, there is no safer foundation, no grander hope for the future 
development of morality and the higher civilization which is to come, than the knowledge and 
the consciousness of the unity of mankind — the precious lesson taught by anthropology Jbnd 
ethnology. 


MISCELLANEA. 


MANUSCRIPTS OP THE MINAYA OR 
MAITRi-YA^rtYA StTRAS. 

, . Ah Appeal. 

Dr Friedrich EjsAtrER, Professor in the 
University ofKiew, Russia, who has lately pub- 
lished an excellent edition of the MAnavagyihya- 
stLtra, has in preparation a critical edition of 
the BrautasUtra of the same school. He has 
copied and collated all MSS. of the text and 
commentaries which were accessible to him, hut 
unfortunately the materials for his task are stiU 
insufficient. More good manuscripts of the 
M&nava (MaitrAyaaglya) BrautasUtra and its 
commentaries are wanted/ Such manuscripts- 
are likely to be found in the neighbourhood of 
aiajar&t, and to the north as far as Benares, 
especially in Benares itself, probably also in 
•rttiAti H&r. They are likely to be foimd 
especially among the Motpia-BrAhmauas. It is 


well known that the ritual works of the Mauava 
school are among the oldest and most important 
works for the study of the ancient Hindu ritual, 
as well as for that of the history of the Yedic 
schools. 

Pandits and English scholars and officials in 
India will, therefore, earn the gratitude of" all 
Sanskrit scholars, if they will take the trouble to 
search for manuscripts of ^orMdnavaoY Mmitrd- 
l^aniya SHiras (both ^autn^tra and Ghihya- 
sMra, commentaries thereon, and Fraydgas or 
Faddhatia) and communicate with Professor 
Enauer about anything found. ]E^feB3or 
EZnauer is prepared to buy any original 
manuscripts of the above description or to 
pay for trustworthy copies. All communica- 
tions shoxild be addressed to Professor P. Knauer, 
Universitetskij Spensk 13, in Kiew, Russia. 

The Editor. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


TELUaH SUPERSTITIONS ABOUT SMTTLE. 

I. Ip, when rinsing the teeth with charcoal in. 
the mornings, any one spits on a road, the Telugus 


say, he is sure to be laid up with a sharp attack of 
fever for two or three days if the spittle is trodden 
upon. So evei'y one is advised, if he wants to- 
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avoid tlie ailment, to have the marks of his spittle 
at once removed by sprinkling water on them. 

II. When a person is liberal in giving or 
spends money as fast as it comes, or, as the Telugu 
es^ression^ mns, if money does not stay in his 
hand, he is advised by his relatives to spit on the 
palm of his hand when he gets up early in the 
morning. They believe that money will stick to 
him in the same manner as does the spittle. 

M. N. Yeheetswajoi. 


PEATEB OP THE DRINKERS OP HEMP-JXJICE. 

3^iyd^ Mdtd, gun M ddtd, 

Mn rahJee putr kd mdtd I 
Charhdi gydn ; utardi dhydn ! 

Sukkhd •giy^i miharhdn / 

Wahinjhandiz wahin nishdn ! 

Jo Jcari sukkM hi hadi. 

Us hd hag hillds us ki mdh gadhi, 

Fhi/r6 sukhM ki ladi ladi ! 

Bhang haM, so hdward ! 

Bijiyd haM, so hurd 1 
TM ndm Kanildgaii, 

Bahi nain hhargilT ! 

8ddh6h pi, santSh pi, pi hahwdr Ganhdi ! 

J6 1e6i ^Bigiyd hi nindiyd harS^ U86 hhd^ 
Mdlkd mdi ! 

O Mother BijiyS,, giver of (all) good qualities. 
Cherish thou us as .(doth) a mother her son ! 
With thy attack (cometh) wisdom : with thy 
retreat (cometh) meditation ! 

Drink the hemp-juice, my friend ! 

There is honour ; there is glory I 
Who doth evil to the hemp-juice. 

May his father become a eat’and his mother 
a she-ass, 

To wander laden with the hemp-juice I 
Who calleth thee hihang is a fool I 
Who calleth thee Bijiyft is a liar ! 

Thy name is KamBpati (N&r&yana), 

That dwelleth with thy eyes filled (with 
dehght) ! 

Saints drink thee, sages drink thee, [Kan- 
hayya (Kyishna) drink thee ! 

Who speaketh evil of BijiyS., him wil 
Mother KAlk^ (Durgd) destroy, 

Chahsta Mall in P. N. and Q. 1883. 

^ Chaihdo dahhu niluvadu, 

[tn tbe word Bijiyd is an evident play on the name 
Vijayi fear Du*g& aad for the hemp-plant, from which 
the intoricant thikg made, — E©.] 


WORSHIP OP NARSINGH IN KANGRA. 
While the patient to he cured, or the cMld, 
keeps shivering and shaking with the force of the 
spirit in him, the haitri sings the following incan- 
tations, accompanying himself on the dCpaird : — 
Refrain. 

Meri Narsinghd, Naranjaniyd hird I 
Bir^ m6M holiydn ; hir4n m6M bdliywh : 
Bir6n m6M hdliyd jag sdrd ; 

MM Narsihghd ho ! Nara^aniyd jij 

l. 

Bhdi Garh Mathrd hich janmM, Gdhal lid si 
atdrd* 

II. 

Bhdi Basudiv did^ hdlahyd, Jdsddhdn did 
jdyd / 

m. 

JithU hawdridh kaniydh, tithik hdsd Urd I 
lY. 

Ambi^ amhdUh, khden, pihnand^ de hdsd 
Urd ! 

Y. 

Pdplifh, paldiin, maltiyd hdsd Urd ! 

YI. 

Siihi sUbhi pagri hunjdn di hagli gul hich 
narm^ ddjdmd 1 

Refrain. 

O my Narsingh, 0 great NaraHjan ! 

O thou that hast captivated me : O thou 
that has captivated me : O thou that hast 
captivated the whole world ; O my Nar- 
singh ! O my Lord NaraSjan ! 

I. 

O friend, horn in the fort of Mathurd, thou 
didst become incarnate in Gokula. 

II. 

O friend, and son of Yasudeva, the child of 
YasodhA. 

III. 

Where the maids and virgins are, there is 
thy home. 

lY. 

Thy home is in the mangoes, young man- 
goes, in wells, and in tanks. 

Y. 

Thy home is in the pipals, young pipals and 
jasmines. 

YI. 

Red and red is thy turban flowered and 
crested, fine the robes on thy body.® 
^ABDABU Balhabi in P, N. and Q, 3883. 

^ [The above is evidently a song to Krishna, and as 
such is in some of its yerses commonly sung all oyer the 
Fanj&b at the "Rds which commemorates the dance 
of Krishna with the G6pls. This mixing up of the 
Nrisiiiha and Krishi^a avaUras of Yishpu is very 
, curious. — Ed.] 
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ESSAYS ON KASMIEI OBAMMAB. 

ST IHS LATB KASL TBEDESIOE BUBEHAEDT. 

Translated and edited, vtUh notes, and additions, 

~ iff Oeo. A, Grierson, Fh.I)., OJ.E., J.C.iS. 
t/OonUmiedfrom 13.) 

B. — ADJECTIVES. 

1. Gender, 

217. In the formation of the feminine we find the same changes which we have already 
noticed in the case of substantives (vide §§ 184 and fE.). - The following are examples : — 

(a) Vowel Changes. 


From 

To 

Hasculine. 

Fenunine. 


— « 

lohufi little 

ibJ lohqt 



> 

^ nuVi new 

/ 

nqv 



uTf healthy ... 

gr 



wuhur, of so many years (= 
the Persian sdlas e- g*. 

wuiqr 



of two 




years = Pers. U ^ o dUr 

s6la). 

/ 



Jcdtsurf brown .»• 

If Icdtsqr 



aputur^ childless ... ... 

aputqr 



hhdmir^ left (not right)... 

9 

hJiSwqr 



huduTf coarse, groiss 

1: 



madwr, proud ... 

/ 

madqr 



nmduTf sweet ••• ... 

jA/o mudqr 



^ f ! 

sctwr, fint ... ... ***| 

jL/$ satqT 

i0 



-jT dluU ... 

E 

- Mqts 

^ 0 

-iL a 

Compounds of rast^ deprived 



of, and sostf endowed with, 




e. g* : — 

jj rugasqst 



xuvarost, lifeless 

^^go>so$tf affikted witb 
sickness. 


^ In ibe last syllable. 
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Prom 

To 

Hascolizie. | 

Peminine. 

^ 0 

J- a 

4 

1 apog, untrue, false 

• •• 

// 

JJlopaa 



^ 6od, great 

••• 

% bfd (obi. Ajrf bajt) 



ji dor, hard 

••• 

/ 

jO c?ar 



hhondt broken (of crockery) 

<Sh^ hhand 



od, half 

• •• 

L»' 

ol 





/ ^ 



Vi yoja, ripe ... 

• a. 






/ 



isor, much ... 

• • • 

^ ^«ar 



•9 

j3 «or, deaf 

• at 

/ 



If' 

jo 1 ^or, -wet 

• • • 

j «> 1 aa^ 

*4 

iio, yo 

it yq {or -:re) 

vyoiTi, fat 

• e • 

vyaih or ve/ft 


(see below). 




i 1% yu 



• a. 

•' 


’ 

peiJiyum^ uppefr ... 

aa. 

Jb 

petntm 



(^3 talyum, lower 

... 

jti3 

1 


nebryum^ outer 

a«a 

nebrim 



So also all ordinal numerals 

as 




' (•iodoywm, second 

•aa 




tyuth^ bitter 

• a. 


j ^ 6 

u 

' jy* t6y, Trealthy 

• aa 

T d 

J Van SOV 



6m, raw ... ... . 

• •. 

om 


! 

1 

ddldm, round 

a. . 

dSlom 


• 1 

b 

beloTed ... . 

• a. 

^ tofh 

jiy^> ■ 

1 

b 

'myUd’ky sweet 

• aa 
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From j 

To 

Masooline. 

Feminine. 



J» ^ 

.b 



long 

•♦Sij 



phryUts, auspicious 

gir^ ^hrits 

ji iS, yt 


> 

dySr, rich 

j ^ 0 dy$r 



// 

JjOi* a^xiydr, false 

jt}if ajtqg^yor 


i 

■» f 

jJiH sqnydr, true 

i 

jTj# jiqx^yor 


We find a doable obange in the folloTOag • 


J — T^i -iS- « 

r5.-i 

iSjy* $6rwy, all 

7 ^ • 

^ Sony 

Perfect participles iu j ^ tmut form their feminine as follows : — 

ybumt 

yimats 

j jj w6ly6mut^ drunken ... 

1 wilyim^ts 



<b) Consonantal Changes. 


ei 

) * 

See below. 


^ f 

gi 

See below* 


J 9 

5i 

See below* 



gcfc 

luk, small, yonng 

Wch 

hh 


4^^ Jtcikhy dry ... .M ••• 

_A * 

hockh (not kqohh) 

tib t 


^ f 

cij rvtt Qs9J rat)^® .«• 

/ 

IB) 

43 a 


See below. 


% 

O a 

See below. 

• 


Changes of both Consonants and Vov^. 



» s«e ; 213, ^ (a). 
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- - - 





- 

. 

Vowel Ohange, 

Consonantal Change. 

-1 


JL. u 

JL a 

h 


AH geuitival adjectives in 
^ uh} e. 






dsmdnuki heavenly, 
ef the heaven, § 198* 

dsmdnqeh 



c d 


djj v^orndf second hus- 
band of one woman. 

jjj worqzy a woman who 
has married twice. 



ii) n 

e; n 

•f i, 

nethanu% naked ... 

. 

. nethanqn 




' 

V 

turm, cold 

turai 


, 

jt 

■ V 

cU^ pishul, soft, tender ... 

^ Siithqj 





cUA sliuh%ly cold 

ehuhqj 





Ujj woz'd^ red 

/ 

wozqj 



fst n 

j .«> * 

hruJiun^ black 

JcruTiqn 

So future participles actiye in 

~ aw^in (§ 24). Thus 


- 




zalawnn burning ,,, 

rtf 

zalcmqn 



' 


iDjjy" stzawnn^ about to 
send. ‘ 

✓/ ^ 

> 

tyo 


i5 d 

3* 

syad, straight 

syqz or ses 




5 oft 

J aialydkj incomplete 

> adaleeh 

* 

yu 

; *:r< 



Ujjrf hyu% thin 

d4n^_ 





cljjfj z&vyd, soft (of- cot- 
ton goods). 

gjO zSvij 


” CTMa, I auAow is the eorreet gpeUiaif ot the felnbime. See note 89, § 93. The pliaal is (ame^) 

titawnSt, Itie>aoiuiof1^_eeee&dBiidthirddeeleii8ioas.} 
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Vowel Change. 

Consonantal Change. 


f 



h 


All nouns in yuk, 

sucli as 

> /-j 

godanyuhi first 

godanieh 





nyuky lean 

^ nich 



■»3 th 

tsh 

Tcyuth^ like wbat ? ... 

kitsh 

; 




yuthf like this 

y^tsh 

J — w 

i-4 

lit i 


y^t, this much ... 

^ yuts 


\ 



Ml how much ? ... 

Mts 


And so other pronominal adjectives of qnantity. 


0 

— a 

<5 df 

J ^ 

1 high ... 

.. » 1 

1 , 


1 

1 


1 ^ mor^mondf beauti- 

ji « j l/fl morimane 





fnl 







Ai* sond, sign of genitive 

3^ sansr 



*Sg 

si 

longs lame 

••• 

/ 

^ ?0«j 





- ^ 

srog, cheap ... 

••• 

/ 

5-r- sr^* 




si 

hholf wide ... 

••• 






clf sokhchbols 

warm 

luke- 

/ / 

sokka^bqj 



«!» t 


CaA boGJihi-diot, 

hun- 

hochhii-hqta 





4, 

warm ••• 

• •• 

/. 





so#, slow 







jno#, mad 

••• 

/ 

g'® ?ncs#« 





chhot, white 


/ 

cZ^^a^s 





lots light ... 


S"^ tefe 



li) n 

{*) n 

C)> non, apparent ... 

••• 

/ 


M 'Wads, Igni. 
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Vowel Change. 

Consonantal Change. 




m 



cj ^ o», blind 

/ 

1 ail 





jt 

/ 





w J ron,^^ footless 

i*)j ran 





> 

yS ton, thin 

/ 

i&n 

j-i-d 

fa 

ZJ 

3 s 

hekamvol, able ... 

✓ 

hekanwojqn 





/ 

Jj jiXni nahekaniob 1, unable 

' naJiekamooj&n 

^ *** 



tt) n 

(£) n 

oil nundhbn^ pretty ... 

(ij Ij mtndhon 





jt ^ 

fnybn, my ... 

CD miori 

i 

1 

1 




> 

Jprtn, old 

i*jT p4n 

iu, yd 



zJ 

\ 

nydl, blue 

^ nij 

218. 

Many adjectives 

remain 

unchanged in the ieminine : amongst these may he 


noticed , 

(1) Loan-words, c. gf., Persian adjectives in ddr, Mr^ and^f gar, 

(2) Words ending in ^ lad, endowed with; e, gr., dodi-lad, from dod 

pain. 

(3) Words ending in ^ ® ; 6. g,, S5 buda, old ; muda^ negligent ; hdla^ 

yonng, 

. * • <* - 

(4) Others, such as ; bochh, hungry ; goh, heavy ; ^ got, turbid ; ij jan, 

good j 4*- yaohh, had ; J ^ 'kangdi, poor ; karjds, stingy ; J ^ katdl, 


vile ; hob, hump-hacked ; by'nn, separate ; <5 Mwd%, careless ; J 
^fe7^^;aZ, home-beeping ; jIjaD mVacZr^v, gadding about ; wo/, fat; 
4non^, hlunt; aiiin, smooth smdar, beautiful. 


2. Declension. 

219. Adjectives are -declined, in the masculine, according to the 2nd declension, and in 
the feminine according to the 3rd 20 ; the sound-changes already described, taking effect as usual ; 

e. g,,j I itr, healthy, pi. m, ^ I on, blind, Compounds ending in ^ lad, endowed 


» llmsUe, roun. 

"" **T^6 atitfir eiays the 4th declension, hut this is not oorrect. Wade rightly gives an example, J wo^, 
red, in which the feminine is dei'lined according to thv 3rd-declenSion.] 
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witli (see § 218), and loan-words, are tbe only ones wHcli are declined according to the first 
declension. Loan-words are more often not declined 5 e. g., ivljij wairdnjdyi andar^ in a 


desert place (on the other hand, with the same word nsed as a substantive, we have J 

akis vOiiroms andar^ in a desert) ; ^ is'Sx^ yimi mv,sMn 

mondi {mond^ a widow) trov sdremy handi kkota tsor, by this poor widow more has been cast in 
than by all. 


220, As the Locative has merely the Dative forms to which a postposition is attached, and 
as the postposition is given only once (after the nonn) and is not repeated, it may be said that 

an adjective agreeing as an attribute with a noun in the Locative is pnt in the Dative; e. gr,, 

jAJF (JW.AAOJ rail's (dat. masc. of»a«j rut^ good) zamhiis andar, in the good land. But if we 

■ask ‘ in what land does this plant grow ?’ and reply ‘ in the good,* we must, of course, say, j 
/ / 

jAJi ratis andar* 


rut (*a»j ra/), good; Dat. Tatis^ abl. rqti^ voo. j , rati • fern, rqis, pi. 

/ / 

^ b 

J? gdiul, clever ; fern, nom. pi. ^ g^t^P* 


J>4i nydl, blue; Dat. sg. (§ 213, 2 («) ) ntlis } fern, gii nij; pi. ntji. 


[jjM suz (aorist 3rd. sg. of s6zun), (he was) sent ; pi. sh^ (they were) sent ; 

fern, sg,, sh; pi. *3^^ sdzq (cf. §§ 90 and 214, 5).] 

suz-muty sent ; pi. suz^-^mqi'^y or (contracted) suz-mqtl ; Instr. 

/ ^ f A f f f / 

ph sh-matyau ; [fern. sg. suz-mats ; pi. sozq-^matsq (g*^ mats is treated 

•A 

// 

as a monosyllable, hence pi. matsa^ not mqtsq). 

J Tcor Tsarun, to make), (he was) made ; pi. hqri; fern. sg. kar ; pi. hare 

(3rd declension) (cf. § 90). ^ ^ 

^ hor-mut, made ; pi. ; fern. sg. 


/ / f r i 

hqr-mqts; pi. Tcare-^ 


matsn. 


)1 6s, (he) was; pi. u*’'’ osi ; fern. sg. os; pi. asa (cf. § 90). 

* ^ 

^ ^ * te ^ 

6s-mvA, been; pi. / £em. sg. |*“*T ds-mats; pi- dsq- 


m0.tsq]s 

{ AityA ailj dilahi rati hliazAm andarq out of the good treasure of the heart. 

[The vowel in this adjective is a very obscure one, and it is also written rot throufirliont (see § 213, 2 (o) ) ] 
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** d tHyami dohq, on the third day. 

jii I fjJi ill fi tis muMtahis tal&sTiaa ander, in the search of a good pearl ; or 

jAil Tdiis 'jfifiuTcJLiU’‘$€tndi>s tuldshas cifidctTa 

«* Yarhalamaehyt MryS, 0 Daughters of Jerusalem (Luke, xxiii. 28). 

8. Comparison. 

221. There are no special forms in Kasmlrt for the Comparative and Superlative. 

' 222. The Comparative is expressed by means of the Positive, or by means of the Persian 

Comparative words Jm 5ihtar, better; hvsv.rgtar, greater, etc. The adjective receives a 

coxnparatiye force by means of tbe particle hTiotu ^ compared with, M, g,, 
mydni Mota zordvar^ stronger than I. 

This particle is properly a substantive in the ablative, and therefore governs the noun with 
which comparison is made, in [oblique form of j tbe genitive in S — *. For the same reason the 
possessive pronouns must be used instead of the personal ones. [Sometimes the sign of the 
genitive is omitted, leaving only the oblique form.] 

Uxamjples^ 

(«) Substantives: ustddi sandi than the master 

^ -V 'i, ' 

SAxA tsaren handi Motq, than sparrows. Mlq Mota^ lit^ as compared 

with the condition (of), is also used; c. gf., iuhandi Mlq Motqy 

than yon. With infinitive Menq Mota, than the eating, than food. 

f ^ f * 

(I) Adjectives: godamki Mota, than the first (sc, farihy deception), 

i'f •* 

(c) Pronouns ; Udo midni Mota^ than me ; s tihandi Moia^ than 

them j jpanani Moiq, than self ; tami Mota, than her. 


(d) Phrases; ^o<a, by so mnchmore ; Uj 


that, this. 


i i 

lA. i ■- 


vtn 


^ ^oia 


228. In interrogative senteneesy the interrogative particle Mnq (= the Latin an) i& 

nsed; c. g., "kus Mm hod, son kina haihaly which is great, the gold or 
the temple ? 

224. The Supej? atlve is expressed by strengthening the positive with some word signify- 
‘very’ ; or by ^oiq with aoriy (more than all); or by means of the word ^ 

iyuh f w ia ta be gathered from the meaning of the passage ; e. g„ iJi ,.sl ^ *3 
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go^nyuk tq bod Kuhn chhu yuTiay, this indeed is the first and great commandment: ,y<^ 

/•» / / » * W 

Aaa. gjauiA feus chhu sdremy^handi Moiq hodq^ wlio is a greater than all; t. e., the 

greatest ? ru^ Jiyuh, the best (Luke, xv. 22). 

225. The idea ‘much ’ -with a comparative is expressed by ziydda; e, </,, 

ziydda rut, much better than; ‘how much? ’is expressed by kut ; 9*9 ci»^ 

hdt bihtar, how much better ? 


226, If an adjective in a case other than the nominative is pnt in the comparative degree 

. . ^ ^ ^ I /' 

this is done by repeating it ; e, Aj ifij j./ Aa.jj jpananijiochhi luraJe iq laji 

baji karalcg I will pull down my barns and bnild greater ? 

This doubling is also used for strengthening the positive ; e, ^ ^ Iqd* bqd^ nishan^ 

(To he continued.) 


ON THE GUBBZI DIALECT OF SHINA. 

BY J. WILSON, r. 0. s. 

Preface by G. A. Grierson. 

I TRUST that the following account of a very little-known language, which has come into my 
possession during the progress of the Linguistic Survey of India, will be of interest to the readers 
of the Indian Antiquary. 

Owing to the great variety of shades of vowel sounds which we meet with in dialects in and 
near the Hindu Kush, it has been found necessary to depart somewhat from the system of 
transcription used in this publication for representing the DSvanagarl alphabet in the Roman 
character. This has been found unavoidable, but it is hoped that Mr. Wilson’s remarks on 
pronunciation will prevent any difficulty being experienced. 

The valley known in English as Gurais and in Persian as Gurez, is called by its inhabitants 
Gorai. It is about five miles long by half a mile broad, and contains some six villages with a total 
population of perhaps 1,500 or 2,000 souls. The people call themselves Dards,^ the principal 
inhabitants being Lun by tnbe.2 Their language is a dialect of Shina, and is said to be most closely 
connected with those spoken in Ghilas, Kane, and Dras. Although Gorai is within thirty miles of the 
Kashmir Valley, with which it communicates by the Razdiaugan Pass, 11,800 feet above the sea, the 
dialect is quite different from Katoiri, — so different that an inhabitant of Gorai and a Katoiii, 
each speaking only his own mother tongue, would be quite unintelligible to each other.^ It is very 
much simpler than Kasmiri, having far fever iufiections, and is even simpler than Panjabi or Urdu, 
which it resembles in structure and syntax, though the vocabulary and inflections are almost entirely 
different. 

The dialect frequently employs the sound of the sibilant in the word ‘ pleasure,’ t. <?., the French 
j, which is transcribed zh in the system of transliteration adopted for this article. We also meet the 
half -pronounced u and i at the end of a word which are so common in Kashmiri, and which are also 

1 So spelt by Drew. Mr. Wilson spells the word Dard. 

2 This tribe is not mentioned by Drew. I am indebted to Mr. Wilson for the information, 

s The relationship between Shina and Kilmiri is a question which has not yet been definitely settled. Suffice 
it to say that there is a stock of vocables which are common to the two languages, and which are not met in any 
Indian languages^ or in any of the other so-called Dard languages. On the other hand, the grammatical structures 
of the two languages are widely different. 
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found in some ol the laDguages of Eastern Hindustan. These are represented by small letters above 
the line ; thus came ; donu, a bullock ; dship^t horses. 

The only work which gives any account at all of the dialect of Gurez is Dr. Leitner’s Language 
and Uaoes of Dardistan, Lahore, 1377, which contains a few dialogues in Gurezi (p. 4d). These 
have been reprinted in the same author’s Hunza and Nagyr HandbooJc, Calcutta, 1889. 

The information hitherto available regarding this interesting dialect being so scanty, I have the 
greater pleasure in being able to give here the following notes on the Grammar of the language, for 
which I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. J. Wilson, I. 0. S. I am also indebted to the same 
gentleman for much of the information contained in the preceding remarks, and for the translation of 
the Parable of the Prodigal son, which is annexed. He wishes it to be understood that the notes are 
rough ones, and do not pretend to be either complete or very accurate. 

Prozximeiation. 

A final u is sometimes distinctly pronounced, is sometimes hardly audible, and is sometimes not 
heard at all. So also a final t. Thus, butUf or lutf all (masc. sing.), dshipi or dskip^^ horses 
(masc. pi.). 

Pronounce:— 

a as the u in nut, 
a as the a in liaL 
A as the a in all, 
d as the a irx father, 
e as the e in mett hen* 

i as the same sound lengthened ; the e in there^ as pronounced by a Scotchman. 

I is the ordinary long pronounced like the a iu mate, 

e is the short sound of the foregoing, pronounced something like the 6 in the French 
word itait, 
i as the t in pin, 

X as the i in pigue, 

0 is the second o in promote, 

o is the short sound of the preceding. It is the first o in promote^ and is the o iu the 
French word votre^ as distinguished from votre, 

0 is the 0 iu hot, ’ 
o as in German, 
u as the n in full, 
u as the u in rude. 

The ligatured letters M uud qh represent ^ and ^ respectively. When not ligatured, they 
represent the well-known Devanagari letters. The mark 7 over a vowel nasalizes it. Other letters 
arc pronounced as in India. The compound ts represents a single letter, such as we meet in Marathi, 
Pushto and Kasmiri, 


Article, 

The definite article ‘^the ” is not expressed, but the indefinite article “ a” is generally expressed 
by adding eh^ tfc, or ah to the noun, e, g,f 

hatx che-ah, a tall woman., 
a cow. 
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- 

Kouns, 



MssCh, 


Fern. 

musha 

man, pi. musJie. 

chel 

woman, pi, clie-e. 

bal 

l)oy, pi. kdh 

muldi 

girl. 



dzlii 1 


m t 

father. 

mli ) 

mother. 

jpficA 

son. 

dhi 

daughter. 

zhd 

brotlier. 

sass 

sister. 

dcnv, 

bullock, pi. done. 

gdv 

cow, pi, gave. 

hdisd 

calf. 

bdtsoi 

heirer. 

harddu 

ram. 

esh 

sheep. 

v>rand 

lamb, m. and f. 



sli& 

m. and f . dog. 



&skip 

m. and f. horse. 



chhaillu 

he-goat. 

a$ 

she-goat. 

Midi 

kid, m. and L 



^ushu 

cat, pi. pashe. 

pzisAi 

f. cat, pi. pushK 

muzh 

rat, pi. muz/te. 



laoJco 

cock, pi. Jedhoi. 

hojcoi 

hen, pi. Jcokoe, 

him 

male. 

dock 

female. 

him dsJii^ 

male horse, pi. dshipi. 

sot'h dsMp 

female horse, pi. dshp^ 


OiHBB Nouns (Gknubb not asonetainbd, unless specially stated). 


voi 


water. 

hetuh 

duck. 

Mwon 


hill, pi. Jchdni, 

gosh 

house. 

£5m 


tree, pi. tome. 

sinn. 

river. 

Idt 


stone, pl« bdti. 

hulo 

large river. 

gtr 


boulder, pi, gire. 

yah 

small stream. 

suri 


stin, f., pi, 

ehel 

forest. 

pun 


moon, f. 

Mi f. 

village. 

tar 


star, pi. tdie. 

eliui 

grassland. 

azhu 


rain. 

ich 

bear. 

Jiin 


snow. 

hdhets 

hill-partridge. 

tnds 


month. 

kangdi 

hdra sing deer. 

dds 


day. 

rds 

musk-deer. 

rati 


night. 

hel 

ibex. 

pichih 

m. 

father’s brother. 

chhimv 

£sh. 

pliiphi 

f. 

father’s sister. 

fsunul 

pigeon. 

dddji 

m. 

father’s father. 

led 

crow. 

iddih 

f. 

father’s mother. 

hurukm 

hail. 

bring 


kite. 

angei 

thunder. 

hdnz 


goose. 

hicliisk 

lightning. 

mdti 


earth. 

lavlt 

house ; building. 

sor 


hoarfrost. 

dir a 

household. 

Idu 


dew. 

tiJd 

food. 

lack 


flock of sheep. 





Days of tot Week. 


Sunday 


Aitwdr. 

Thursday 

BariswoTm 

Monday 


Sandarwdr. 

Friday 

Zhuma. 

Tuesday 


Bbwdr. 

Saturday 

Batwdr. 

Wednesday 

Bddhvodr. 
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Names of the Months. 


W'^hak 

Baisakh. 


Hartifca 

Katik. 

Zhista 

Jeth. 


Muzhhora 

Magar. 

Ha mos 

Ear. 


Foh 

Poh. 

Shawana 

Sawan. 


Mdgah 

Magb, 

JBJiddrete 

Bhadru. 


Phdgomah 

Phaggan. 

Ashta 

Assu. 


Chitra 

Chet. 



Musha — MAN, masc. 


Nouna — 

Sing. 


PI. 


Norn. 

musha 


mushe. 


Ag. 

mushr^ 


mushes. 


Gen. 

mush-d 


rnush-^. 


Dat.. 

muslidr-i 


mush-owt. 




JPueJi — SON, maso. 


Nom. 

puch 


pe. 


Ag. 

puch-se 


phs&. 


Gen. 

puch‘& 


pe-d. 


Pat, 

puch^at 


pe-onL 




Chei — WOMAN, fern. 


Nom. 

chei 


che-e. 


Ag. 

che-d 


che-is. 


Gen. 

chht 


elid'd. 


Dat, 

ehe-it 


cheJonL 




Sass — BisTBK, fern. 


Nom. 

mss 


sazdr. 


Ag. 



sazdr^is^. 


Gen. 

saz-^ 


sazar-d. 


Pat. 

saz-ut 


sazdr-dnt. 



Note. — There is a curious dearth of words distinguishing between the male and female of animals. 
This is done by prefixing the word hlr (male), or soch (female), e, g, : — 

hir asJiijp male horse. sock aship mare. 

blr shU male dog, secJi slM bitch. 

Adjectives. 

Adjectives agree with their nouns in gender and number, but do not alter with the case of the 
noun. This rule applies also to genitives in 5, which change it to i in the fern. sing, and masc. 
plural and g in the fern, plural. [The rule as to the formation of the feminine is not complete, as wiU 
appear from the following examples.] 


bar musha 




great man. 

harichel 



... 

... great woman. 

mid dship.,. 

• • • 


» • • 

... my horse. 

md dshipi 



• •• 

... my horses. 

mail asMp,.. 




... my mare. 

me dsliipe 



mmm 

... my mares. 

a. muslid a^hip 



• •• 

... that man’s horse. 

ayd che^ dshipi ... 

• • • 


• •• 

.... these women’s horses. 

anu musha sio M,.. 



««• 

... this man is good. 

ani chei si M 


• •• 

• • • 

... this woman is good. 

am musM sie ftA.. 


• • • 


... these men are good. 

mia ehee ste Jii ... 


• •• 


these women are good^ 
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Sing. PL 


( 



f ' 


Masc. 


Fern. 

Masc. 

Fern. 

sio 

good. 

St 

sie 

sie. 

bar 

great. 

bari 

bar 

bari. 

atsah 

bad. 

atsaki 

atsah 

atsahi. 

zhigu 

long. 




Mutu 

short. 




cfnin 

small. 




zliaru, 

old. 

zhdri. 



mio 

my. 

mei% 

mS 

mis. 

M 

thy. 

theii 

tjig 

ths. 

asb 

our. 




tse 

your. 




dsb 

of that man. 

dseii. 

dse 

ds'B, 

sho 

white. 




Iconu 

black. 




lolu 

red. 




humum 

yellow. 




hutu 

all. 


hutu 


mishfu 

good 

mishti 

mUhta 

mishti. 

tusJidr 

much, many 




mutt 

other. 




l&rtg 

both. 




fom 

own. 

Numerals. 



1 eJc, 


12 bat. 

30 

chih. 

2 du. 


13 choi. 

40 

do bih. 

3 cbe. 


14 chodei. 

50 

do bih ga deii. 

4 char. 


15 ipanzilei. 

60 

cho bih. 

5 jpunsh. 


16 sTmin. 

70 

ehb bih ga deii. 

6 sha. 


17 satdi. 

80 

char bih. 

7 sat. 


18 ashidu 

90 

char bih ga deii. 

8 asht. 


19 hunyih. 

100 

shal. 

9 nau* 


20 bih. 

200 

du shal. 

10 deii. 


21 lih ga eJc, 

800 

die shal. 

11 aTcdi, 


22 lih ga du, etc. 

1000 

sds. 


Note. — After thirty, the enumeration is by scores, e, g,^ 70 is “ three twenties and ten. ” 


Pronouns. 


Is/ person — 



Sing. 

Plur. 


M. and F, 

M. and F, 

Nom. and Acc. 

mo 

he. 

Agent. 

met 

asetzh. 

Genitive. 

mib 

asb. 

Dative. 

mote 

asonte. 
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2nd person — 





Sing. 


Plur. 

M, and F. 

M. 

F. 

Nom. 

tu 

tad 

isd. 

Agent. 

m 

tseizh 

isdse. 

Genitive, 

m 

tse 

tsdno. 

Dative, 

tute 

tsonte 

Uonte, 

3rd person — 





Sing, 

Plur. 



M. r. 

M, and F. 


Nom. 

zho ehe 

zhe. 


Agent. 

sshesi zJih5 

zhenijk* 


Genitive. 

zheso 

zliened» 


Dative* 

zhesit 

zhunut^ 



Fem. Sing, 

Plur. M. 

Plur. F. 

anu this. 

ani 

ani 

nid. 

a that. 

a 


dijd. 

para yonder. 

parau 



»ho wlio (relative). 



Tcoi who ? 

hoi 

liol 

ho d. 

shog what ? 




hoi BOinei any. hoi 


hajak. 


Verbs. 




Auxiliary Verb. 
Present — I am. 


Sing. 




H. 

F. 

1. 

mo 

Mb 

hla 

2. 

iu 

M 

hi 

8. 

zho 

M 

hi 




Past 



Sing. 



M. 


F. 

1, 

asulus 


asilis 

2. 

aaulo 


aaile 

3. 

asul 


asil 




Future - 


Sing, 



1. 

as-im 



2. 

ds-e 



3. 

da 




Plur. 



M. 

F. 

be 

Ms 

hSa. 

tab 

hant 

Kent, 

zhe 

kdi 

lltn 


-I WAS, 

Plur, 

M. and F, 
astlis, 
asilit. 
asil, 

I SHALL BE. 

Plur, 

as’orit 

a$-at, 

as-in. 


Sing, 

1 . nUhr-U 

2, nish-e 
8. uish 


Negative Verb. 

I AM EOT, 


Plur, 

nlsh4s, 

nUh4U 

insh^ 
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Finite Verb, 


Imperative. 


The 2nd singular imperative is the root of the verb ; e. g,, loh, go ; tiJci Telia, eat bread ; vd 
inhy drink water. The 2ad person, plural is formed by adding a to the root ; e, g,, voi drink 

water ; Jsliaha, get out. 

Future — I shall speak. 

Sing. 

Plur. 

1. mose taz-ini 

hese rdz~dn» 

2. tuse rdz-e 

tsose 

3. s/iwse rdx-e 

zhese rdz-in. 


Past — I did. 

Sing. 

Plur. 

1, met thds 

Msi thl-is. 

2, thd ihd 

tsosi thl-it. 

3. zheset ilidu 

zhenijh tliUe, 

Note. — The past tense of j 

a transitive verb may be used either with the nominative or agent case 

of the subject, and in either case agrees with it in person. The forms given for the pronouns of the 

1st and 2o.d persons plural, are 

apparently variants from those given above. 


Past — I came. 

Sing, 

Plur. 

1, mo dhus 

he dUiSm 

2. tu dl'O 

tsd dl it^ 

3. zho dl 

zhe dl-^e. 


Past — I weni’. 

Sing. 

Plur. 

1. mo gas 

he ge-as. 

2. tu gd 

tsd gi-it. 

3. zho gau 

zhe ge. 


Present Tense. 


The preseut tense is formed by adding the present te.iSe of the auxiliary verb to the future 


e. iT. — 


1 . 

2 . 


Present — am doing. 

Sing, Plur. 

mose thim hog bese tJioti Ms, 

tuse the ho tsose th\at liaat. 


S, zliiise tliel ho 


zhese thein Ad. 


Root, 

Meaning, 

List of Verbs, 

Infinitive, Pres. Part. 

3rd Sing, Past. 

3rd Sing, Put. 

the 

do, make 

thid?i 

theihU 

ihdu 

thet. 

eh 

come 

on 

eihU 

dV 

it. 

hoh 

go 

hojhon 

hdjhu 

gdu 

hdzh. 

hha 

eat 

Tehdn 

IchdhU 

hhidu 

leJid, 

soh 

sleep 

son 

seihu 

suttn 

sei. 

mh 

sit 

hedn 

hehu 

iehtu 

bee. 
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Boot. 

Meaning. 

Infinitive. 

Pres, Part. 3rd 

Sing. Past. 

3rd Sing. Put. 

pVi 

drink 

plan 

pihU 

pidu 

pie. 

ivali 

fall 

walidn 

IV al ihU 

walau 

walei. 

chdic boh 

get up 

chokbon 

chohbeiliu 

chokhilu 

clidkuh&i. 

hei 

become 

beihon 

beihu 

bilu 

hei. 

sJiild 

be ill 

shilidn 

shildhu 

shlal 

shld. 


be hungry 

vnzdilon 

ungdilJm 

unydiL 


yds 

go on 





hun Idh 

get up 





de 

give 

doon 

deihu 

ddu 

del. 


A question is s’gnified by adding dd to the verb, e g. — 

iu an hondd ? Art thou here ? 

tso dnehi liant dd ? Are you just here ? 

The 1st person plural is not used for the 1st person singular, as in Urdu, nor is the 2nd person 
plural used for the 2nd person singular as in EngLsh. 

The present tense of the auxiliary verb has different forms for the masculine and feminine, e. g,, 
TiS, he is ; she is. 

Examples, 


tM gosh hon 7io ? 
ilio nom zlidg 7io f ... 

noM Go for hd 
met gdo pashas hits 
met done pashas iiUS 
mei voi yid lius ... 
iU t ot pie M 
a set hrum than 
asei donupashau ... 
dset gdo pasJiau 
dsei done y ash ail ... 
dsei gdwe pashan ... 


... Where is thy house ? 

... What is thy nan:e ? 

My name is Qatar. 

... I have seen the cow. 

I have seen the bullocks. 
... I have drunk water. 

... Thou hast drunk water. 
... He did the work. 

... He saw the bullock. 

... He saw the cow. 

He saw the bullocks. 

... He saw the cows. 


Adverlbs. 


che 

now. 

harega 

at some time, any time. 

tic 

not. 

kare 

when? 

kye 

why ? 

kaddb 

how ? 

an at 

thus. 

addt 

so. 

an 

here. 

sad 

there. 

kdn 

where ? 

kb nit 

whither ? 

kdn S 

whence ? 

pardda 

yonder. 

mha 

.above. 


kharte 

below. 

ddrb 

outside. 

azhb 

inside. 

Ibko 

quickly. 

chhut chliut 

slowly. 

inne 

hither. 

dwari 

thither. 

dnid 

hence. 

cdb 

thence. 

ash 

to-day. 

Ibsht 

to-morrow. 

hildh 

yesterday. 

Ids 

iu the evening. 

ehid 

the day after to-morrow. 
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Postpositions. 



d of, sign of genitive. 


ei, si 

by, sign of agent case. 


-Z, tOy it, at to, sign of dative. 


khaire 

under. 


izh 

to, at, on, in. 


mazha 

between. 


d, lo 

from. 


muthd 

before. 


el 

near. 


pdtdn 

f behind. 


set 

along with. 


\ after. 




Conjunctions. 



Ge, ga, ha 

and. 


Amma 

but. 


Bara 

then, again. 


Si ki 

because, that. 


The Parable of the Prodigal Son in the Gurezi Dialect. 

m 

musimt du 

bdl asil. 

Si dud zhd ehunei 

mdlit razhau, * Bdb, 

A 

man-to two 

sons were. These two from by-the-young to-father said, ‘Father^ 

zhabd mo4e 

hissa eih, 

deh* Bara sesi zhab 

hutuh hage dau. 


from-the-goods me-to the-sbaie will-come, give.’ Then to-them goods all having-divided he-gave. 
Barah zhek dezd ^patd^ chuno jjfic/i-w butu jama-ihet dur mulh-at safer than ; 
Then some days after, the-young son-by all having-collected, a-distant coxintry-to jonrney was-made ; 
sad iomu ardmit butu zhah hharich iJidu, Zhe sd zhu zhah h%tu Wmiclh 

then his-oivn pleasnre-to all goods spent were-done. When by-him that wealth all spent 

ihdu, zhu-mulh-azh bar drag hwnrhilu. Zhu manuzh ho unidU Zho gau zho 

was-made, that country-in great famine happened. That man became hungry. He went that 
mulM ehel ndkar hehtu. Zhesi ohhenyau tome cMeclionj sorbt rdohh„ ‘ Zhuse 

oountry-of to-a-man servant sat. By-him he-was-sent his-own field-into to-pigs herding. ‘ What 

sorse Mdkh dileh aJeont kJmm thei-asuU Bara zJies Tchon «l den asih Bara zhesit 
pigs eat husks my-own eating I-shall-make.’ Then they eating not giving were. Then to-him 
fikruzh dly zlies razhau, * Mio bdb-kach tusJvdr nokar^bnt tikih tushdr hi. Mo nirdnu 
in-thought came, by-him said, ‘ My father-with many servants-to food much is. I hungry 

mirljimrh'bs. Mo ehokuboi tom bdb-tl bozhim, zhesit mdse rdzim^ Vo bdb, met Khuddi 

am-dying, I standing -up own father-to will-go, to-him I will-say, O father, by-me God 

ge tu mutW gtmai ihds. Mo zhesit latch nush-is, zhes rdzin^hil tkd jpdeh liU, Mo 
and thee before sin has-been-done, I to-this fit am-not, they will-say thy son it-is. Me 
tdmi ndkari’-hdnau kdU*^ ’ Bara ohoku^-bdi tdmu mdhel dlu, Zhese dur pdshi 
own servant-like consider,” ’ Then standing-up own father-to he-came. By-him far having-seen 
7 ndlus darbak the bdsi-de mdchi thau. JSd pujh-se mdlit 

bis-father running having-made having-given embrace kissing was-made. And by-son to-father 
razhau^ \yo hdb^ met Khuddl ge iu muthd^ gumt thds. Mo zhesit laiak nush4s, zhes 

was-said, ‘ 0 father, by-me God and thee before sin done. I to-this fit am-not, they 

rdzin-bil thb ^itoh huj Amma mdlei tom ndkard-vdri razhau^ * Bvtizhd sie chilakhdi 

will-say thy son it-is.’ But by-father own servants-towards was-said, ‘ Of-all good clothes 

khalid, zhesit bunged ; zhes'e hdtizh vdzhi viyd, zhese ^ednt pdezdr bunydyd ; bare bes kltdn^ 
get-out, to-him put-on ; his hand-on ring put-on, his feet-to shoes put-on ; then we let-eat, 
Ifhushi then; si-hi zho mid push mu asul, bara zhinilu; Up bilu astil, bara Imt 

pleasure let-make ; for this my son dead was, again he-lives ; lost been was, again to-hand 
5Z.’ Zhe Tfhush bilK 

has-come.’ They happy became, 

Ohe zhe^ bar pitch ohhechh asuh Zho gdzh-el eh mttdn bdshdn Icru pdrud. Ho 

Now his great son in-field was. He house-near coming dancing singing noise heard. And 
slsel ek nokar-Jcit hdthe khdzhin thaUf ‘ Nu zhog hul^ Zhesi zhesit razhau^ * Tho zhd 
by-him a servant-to calling question made* * This what is ? ’ By-him to-him said, ‘ Thy brother 
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ah Thd label l^ushi iliau lu, eihi M zla ulcnu UdulU' laia sesit ntfalal 

came. Thy father-by pleasure made is, because thy brother living got is.* T len to-him anger 

hilu, ‘ Mo azlio nt buzhwi.* Zhesei-har wal daod aU zhhit maddr tJiau. 
became. *I inside not will-go.’ For-this-caiise father ouisde came, to-him entieaty made, 
Zhesi jhawab malit ra::hau^ * ChaTce^ mo^e ani barzhont tlei Midmat tlcs^ md 

By-him answer to-father said, ‘Listen, by-me these years4o thy service made, by-mc 

harege thZ razlidn~it hadal thas^ amma tho zdt mo-ie mo chhdl wg da, 

aT;-any-time thy saying-to contrary not done, but by-thee at-any-t'me m.e-to goat kid not given,. 

edii mo-se <ome shuW-'Sei Mvsbi thim; amfna hare alu lU an'a> tho ^ucJi^ zhah 
that I own friends-with pleasure shall-make ; but when come is this thy son, thy goods 
hanzhei^-sei hkyau hit, tho zhesUhar bail MubM tha huJ Mdlus zhesit razliau^ * Vo 

harlots-with eaten is, by-thee for-him great pleasure made is.’ By-father to-him said, * 0 

piichf ta zap mo sei hano, mid hviu zhah tho hd. Lazim asul^ asuHt Muski tlidn^ 

son, thou always with^ne art, my all goods thine is. Proper it-was, for-us pleasure making, 

siki arm thd zha mu asul, zhunu bH g Hy hit asuU hara hat alud 

for this thy brother dead was, living became ; lost became was, again to-hand came.* 


NOTES ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF CURRENCY IN THE FAR EAST. 

BT B. C. TEMPLE.1 

CiRCtJMSTANCES have obliged me to interrupt for a time the elaborate and detailed remarks 
1 have been making for the last year or so on the Currency and Coinage of the Burmese^ 
hut the subject is so difficult to follow in detail that I am rather glad of the opportunity given 
me by an enforced cessation of my labours to take a short review of at least the most 
important part of it, and to try and see where my enquiries are taking us. Hence this 
article, which I Lope will serve to render clear to those, who do me the honour to follow my 
more elaborate pages, the mass of somewhat. confusiug tables and facts I have been obliged 
to gather together in one view. 

In my “ Currency and Coinage among the Burmese” I have endeavoured to collect 
together all the available information on the subject from the very commencement, and have 
consequently found myself involved in a dissertation on the entire question of all the primitive 
and early forms of currency that exist, or have existed, in the w orld ; because, when one begins 
to study any given form of civilization in tbe East, one is sure to find all the details of the 
whole scale thereof co-existent there at any given period. It was thus that I found myself 
obliged to consider the rise of currency and coinage siep by step from barter pure and simple 
by examples culled from the Far East; to trace the rise of the conception of standards of weight 
as applied to metals used for money, t. e., Troy weight, from rude measures of capacity, by 
examples similarly culled ; to show how and why, not only the conceptions, but the very termin- 
ology of Troy weight, currency and coinage are inextricably mixed np in the Oriental mind ; 
to state in detail the great an’ay of articles that have been used in the Far East as currency, 
which are not bullion, and to explain their use ; to point out how the cunrency of the cubic 
contents of non-bullion money, measured by size, preceded and steadily led to the currency of 
the cubic contents of bullion money, measured by weight. 

I found it necessary to show directly from data still procurable in the East, that the idea 
of currency arose before those of Troy weight and coined money, and to explain Low it arose : 
also to show how the terminology devised for conventional cubic measures of articles com- 
monly required was transferred to the weights of the metals for which they could be bartered, 
and thus to the currency : and further to show why, to the vast majority of the Qrieutal world, 

^ fluhstoo© of tHs Article was given in a lectnre before East India Association on Pehrnary 24, and 
was subsequeniayRnblished in the Asiatic Quarterly Bmew for April, 1899, and in the Jcwwal of the Association 
Vol.XXX.»Ho.*gr > 
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currency means the conTentioual eights of the exchange metals, and coins hare no com- 
mercial meaning at all, except in their relation to the weights of the pieces of metal of which 
they are composed. 

For the present purpose I have io insist on this last point. It is qxdte inapossible to 
separate tlie terms for currency and Troy weight in the Far East, and the history 
of the development of the one is the same thing as the history of the development 
of the other. The most practical and the clearest way to treat the question is as 
one of the history of Troy weight. 

I must resist the temptation of examining now the interesting and exceedingly picturesque 
details of the points I have thus very briefly referred to, and must pass on quickly to that 
part of the subject which it is my immediate object now to discuss — the development of 
the forms of currency in the Far East existing at the present day, and bearing an 
established relation to coined money or to bullion. It is the most difBcult, and in an 
academical sense the least interesting, but 1 hope that it will be conceded that it is by far the 
most important part of my general subject. 

To make myself quite clear in thq remarks that follow, I wish to explain that by 
Troy weight I mean the conventional standard weights of the exchange metals, u of bullion. 
By currency I mean wbat our forefathers used to call Imaginary or Ideal Money, %, e., money 
of account or exchange — the means by which the commercial world is able to balance its 
books. By money, as differing from currency, I mean what was of old called Heal Money, t.e., 
coins or tokens of credit convertible into property. 'With these remarks 1 will now attack our 
pi'esent problems, remarking merely further that the argument has to be so close, and the sub- 
ject is so difficult, that they will demand the reader’s close attention. 

I must begin by stating tliat all the existing Trey weights and currencies in India 
and the Far East are based on one, and sometimes on both, of two seeds, which ai^ 
known to Europeans as the seeds of the Abrus precatorius and the Adenanthexa pavonina. 
I must ask that these two names be borne in mind, and 1 will call them in my alignments the 
ctbrus and the adenanihera. The abrus is a lovely little creeper yielding a small bright red 
seed with a black spot on it. Tbe ad&nanthera is a great deciduous pod-bearing tree, having a 
bright red seed. Conventionally the adenanthexa seed is double of the abrus seed. 
Now, as will be presently seen, our subject literally bristles with every kind of difficulty, and 
here, at the very beginning, is the first. The weights represented by the two seeds have every- 
where and at all times been mixed up. Tbe terms for the abrus and its conventional repre- 
sentatives have been applied to the ad€na 7 i thera, Sind vice v&sd, both by native writers and 
European translators and reporters. As a result of the same kind of confusion of mind, w’hole 
systems of currency have been borrowed from outside by half-civilized and ill-iiifoimed rulers 
and Governments, and brought arbitrarily into existence, starting on the wrong foot^ as it 
were. The unlimited muddle thus arising may be easily imagined, and so, too, may the amount 
of investigation necessary to unravel the resultant tangle. With this preliminary information 
as to the fundamental basis thereof, let us proceed to inquire into the Indian Troy weight 
system, because I hope to show that the whole currency of the Far East is based on it, 
or is at least directly connected with it. 

Based on the conventional abrus seed, there were in ancient, or at any rate in old, i, 
in undiluted Hindu, India, two concurrent Troy scales, which, for the present purpose, 1 will 
call the literary and the popular scales. For the present purpose also, and for the sake of 
clearness, I will call the abrus seed cf convention in the literary scale by one of its many ancient 
’names, rakliM, and in the popular scale by one of its many modern names, ratu 

In the Indian Troy scales, then, the lower denominations represented in each case the 
seed, bnt the upper denominations differed greatly; u e., in the literary scale there were 
MO raktikds'to the pal% and in the popular scale were 96 ratis to the t61A« These facts 
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are presented in the old books, and in innnmerable reports of local and general scales spread 
over many centuries, in a most bewildering maze of forms and details, but it may be taken from 
one who has studied them for years that they are essentially as above stated, 

I have differentiated the concurrent scales by the titles of literary and popular, because 
t-he former is that which alone is to be found in the classical books, and the latter is tlie scale 
which the Muhammadan conquerors found to be everywhere in use on their irruptions 
in the eleventh and subsequent centuries of the Christian Era. That the two scales were 
actually concurrent for many centuries is shown by the antiquity of some of the works in which 
the literary scale is quoted, by the fact that the details of the popular scale are traceable 
to the old Greok scales, at any rate clearly in part, and by the quotations of both concurrently 
for purely mathematical purposes by the author of the Lildvait in the twelfth century, 

I must ask my readers for special attention to what I have just stated, via., the existence 
in India of two concurrent Troy scales — a literary one of 320 rdkttMs to the jpala, and 
a popular one of 96 ratis to the i6ld. I do so because it is on this cardinal fact that the com- 
ing arguments are based, 

How, as might be expected, it is the popular scale that the practical Muhammadan con- 
querors caught up, shifting and changing the details in substance and in name to suit their 
own preconceived ponderary notions, hut adhering strictly to its main features and essential 
points, and spreading it everywhere, so far as their infinence or authority extendedi. They 
never varied materially from the great fact of the scale, that 96 ratis made a tdl&i. 

So when the Europeans came — the Portuguese, the Dutch, the English, the French — 
that was the scale, which, with an endless variety of intermediate detail it is true, they found 
spread far and wide along the Indian coasts and ports ; that was the scale they reported, more 
or less incorrectly and ignorantly in their various languages, in all its bewildering nomencla- 
ture : that was the scale they eventually and in due course ill-treated with new names and 
small changes to an almost infinite extent. To attempt, as I have done anie, Tol. XXVII. 
p. 63 ff. and p, 35 fE„ to dive into the jungle of Indo-European Troy weight is to pltinge into 
a very thick tangle indeed. However, the result of any such attempt will, to my mind, show 
that, despite ill’-treatment and misreporting, the scale has never altered materially, and is now, 
and substantially has always been, what it was originally — 96 raiis to the tdld^ 

It is, indeed, this combined Gra^o-Indo-Mnhammadan scale, which has at last spread itself, 
under British guidance, all over modern India, becoming crystallized in one form of it, the 
Horth Indian, in the authorized general scale of the Imperial Government — in other forms of 
it in the authorized scales of the great Governments of Madras and Bombay. 

So far, then, we have arrived at one distinct notion, viz., that it is the popular scale of 
96 ra^ to the t6ld which has settled itself down on India. "What, then, has become of the old 
literary scale of 380 rciktihds to the p ala ? Is it dead ? Hot by any means, as will be presently 
seen. In the first place, though South India is now given over to the popular scale, so pro- 
nounced a stronghold of Hinduism is not likely to ^ve lost all trace of the literary scale, and 
indeed it is there that the most interesting struggle between rough and ready Muhammadan 
innovation and dreamy Hindu conservatism is observable in the various existing native 
nomenclatures of the weight and coinage systems. 

But there is a far stronger proof than this of the vitality of the literary scale, It does not 
require much imagination to suppose that the literary scale was not a literary invention, and 
that it, or something very like it, must once have had a concrete existence. The proof of the 
correctness of such a supposition lies in the fact, that it is the literary, and not the popul^ 
scale, wMcIl is found to have spread itself every wboto in the Far l^ast. 

I fear that the mere mdic§»tion of the proof of this fact will require as close attention from 
the reader as file arguments I have already imposed. The subject is, indeed, as full of difficulties 
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a brusli is of bristles. In the first place, in order to make clear the inductive argument 
I am bound now to follow, I have to take him over the Far East the wrong way round, histo- 
rically speaking, viz^ into Burma, Siam, and Shan-land, then into China, Cambodia, Annam, 
Tongking, and Cochin-China generally, and thence, through Malay-land to the Far-Eastern 
International Commercial Community of the present day. 


The modern popular Burmese Troy weight system, in its existing forms, does not 
suggest anything Indian, and it is only by examination that its unquestionable identity with 
the Indian literary scale comes out. To begin with, all the terms are purely Burmese, and the 
scale runs thus : 


Diagram I. 


2 ywS 

4 yw^ji ... 
9 pA ••• 

3 mU 


4 mAt (128 ywA) 

5 kyAt 


... make 1 yw^ji or great ywA 
... make 1 pe 
... make 1 mA 
... make 1 mat 
... make 1 kyat or tickal 
make 1 bol 


640 yw4 
S20 yw^ji 

Now, the yu4 is the aims seed, and the yu-Sji, or great yinS, is the admanthera seed, the 
latter, you observe, beiug double of the former. But this does not help us, because, it will 
have been seen, 128 yw4 make a Ityit, and the hydt represents neither the Md nor the pol«. 
However, there happens to he the further denomination, now practically obsolete, but 
constantly occurring in the older hooks, called the b6L Five ky&t made a h6l, and therefore 
640 yWran to a i6l. Here the sweet confusion of the two standard seeds, already explained, 
comes into play, for the Burmese, in taking over the Indian literary scale bodily, as it can 
be otherwise shown, that they did, confused the actual and the conventional rdktikd, and 
therefore all their Troy statements must be cut down by half, and thus S20 yw6 make a bil. 
In other words the 161 is the same thing as the $ala, as an npper Troy weight. There is 
no doubt whatever that this is so, and, moreover, it can he clearly shown that bol is etymolo- 
gically the form that the Indian wordpaZa would properly assume on being adopted into the 
Burmese language. 

So here we have the link we are seeking to show that the Indian literary scale of 
320 raMhds to the :pala spread over the Indian borders among the peoples further East possessed 
of the Indo-Chinese civilization. I ask this point, too, to be borne in mind, for it is another 
fundamental point in the argnment. 

I now ask the reader to step over for a moment into Siam and Shan-land. Here we have 
as much confusion in terminology and presentment of fact as before, bat, as the outcome of a 
very long inquiry, I am able to present a comparative table, on which I may fairly ask him 
to rely, of the Burmese and Siamese Troy weight systems, thus; 


Dugbam II. 


Burmese. 


Siamese^ Cambodian. 


4 ywAjt ... ... 

.. make 1 pe 

5 hung 



makel pA 

2 p6 ... 

3 luA ... *** 

,, make 1 mA 

2 pA 

... 

make 1 f Aang 

... make 1 mAt 

2 fuang 



make 1 salAng 

... ... ... 1 

make 1 kyat 

4 salung 

... ... 

make 1 bAt 

5 kyAt 

(20 

make 1 bdl 

4 bAt 

320 


make 1 tamlimg 


Now, I wish to draw attention here to the following special points. Firstly, though the 
terminology and the subdivisions differ entirely, the fundamental fact remains, that the upper 
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and lower denominations of both scales are identical. Secondly, the Siamese scale is practi- 
cally identical with the Burmese, because the Mng is undoubtedly the adenanthera seed, as 
the gwigi has been seen to be, and both are equally connected with the Indian literary 
scale. Thirdly, I have called the Siamese scale the Siamese- Cambodian scale. I have done 
this, because, however little it may be the case now, the old Cambodian scale was identical 
with the Siamese, a fact which takes the wanderings of the Indian literary scale pretty 
far East. Indeed, the reason why I said that I was taking the wrong way round historically 
is, that, in my belief, the Indian literary scale of 320 rdktihus to the ^oXct came into Indo- 
China vid Malay-land, by way of Cambodia into Siam, and thence into Burma. 

I presume it is generally known, that the Siamese form part of the great Tai Race, or, as 
the Burmese and through the Burmese we ourselves, call them^ the Shans. The Shans, funda- 
mentally affiliated to the Chinese proper, and once a comparatively homogeneous people of some- 
political importance, now consist of a great number of disunited, and in some instances isolated,, 
tribes, spread over a wide region in the Enrther East, Eor the present purpose they are 
useful, as showing in their notions of currency the influences upon them, exercised by the more 
compact nationalities which have dominated them. Their ideas of currency have been severally 
coloured, according to situation, by the Burmese, Siamese, and Cambodians, in a way that it 
has been of great interest to me to observe ; and perhaps the most interesting point of all is, 
that whatever the influence has been, and however much the terms themselves may vary, the 
denominations used in each sphere of influence can all be stated in terms of each other, point 
for point, in comparison with what I may now call the Burmo-Siamo-Cambodian scale. And 
thus they serve to show the ooatinuous spread of the old Indian literary scsde to the 
Hdkhong at any rate. 

Hext, I must ask your readers to look round the Malay Archipelago and Feninsnla, 
despite the great and numerons difficulties that must lie in the path of every inquirer in those- 
regions. Imagine a number of semi-civilized and savage tribes, chiefly occupying a very large 
Archipelago, and they will perceive that two things must be looked for — a great variety in 
the actual weights of the standard denominations themselves, and puzzling diflerences in the- 
nomenclature thereof. And they will find both beyond all doubt before they have proceeded 
far. Indeed, so endless are the variations in the actnal weights of the denominations, that in 
order to arrive at any definite idea of the rise of the modem Malayan Troy weight system, one- 
must trust rather to the denominations, than to the actnal weights they now represent ia 
varions places for various articles of commerce. And that, too, in spite of the difficulties 
created by the fact, that the weights are stated by travellers, traders and natives, sometimes 
in the vernacnlar terms, sometimes in the international commercial terms,, and sometimes in a 
mixture of both. 

Patience and study have served, however, to unravel even the mad muddle of the 
Malayan scales, and to bring out clearly in time the following general average table. 



Diagram III. 

5 kundaii 

... ... make 1 fcupong- 

4 knpong 

make 1 m&yam 

4 m&yam 

... ... make 1 

4 tM,... ... 

820 

1 u V ^ ji 9 9 « 

make 1 b^gkal 


How, the Jmndari is the eandarecn, or, in other words, the adenanfhem seed, u e., the 
conventional Toktilca of the Indian literary scale. And thus is brought into line with the 
genercd Literary and Further Eastern scales the Malayan scale €dso. 

I We now to consider one more point in tliis conneotion. Witli the advent of the 
having dealings in the ports of the whole of the Far East, there arose at once a 
necessity, f<r ,»cooant parposes, for arriving at some common denominators, to which to be 
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able to reduce the oonflictiDg and endlessly vaiying standards and systems that the traders and 
adventurers had to confront. The necessity was met, commercial fashion, efEectively and 
practically at a very early period in the history of the dealings, for we find the existing inter- 
national commercial weight system for the Far East partially in existence, in the notes of 
ra ders of the fifteenth century, and in fall swing, substantially in the form in which we now 
have it, as early as the days of the first voyage to the East of the Dutch East India Company 
in 1595-97. Perhaps it is rather late in the day to do so, but still I it necessary to point 
out even now, that this international system is neither in form nor in nomenclature 
Chinese, but entirely Malayan in origin, being, I believe, based on the Malayan nomen- 
clature of a commercial system of weights used in the Malayo-Chinese trade of the 
Middle Ages, found to be in existence by the Europeans on their arrival, and eventually 
modified by them to suit their own requirements# 

The international commercial terms are nowadays also used to suit the exigencies of a 
popular general scale so difierent in principle from that hitherto described, as I will presently 
explain, that I feel obliged to exhibit a longish table, which will very clearly bring out its 
Malayan origin. 

Diagram VI, 


Rise op Intebnatiortal Commercial Terms. 


Old Malay Forms, 

Kdndar!, kundari 
Enpong, kUpang 
m&s 

mil, tm. ... 

BUngkal ... 

Katl 

Kkdl 


International Commercial Forms, 

w. CandareexL. 

... Cobang, oopang. 

... Mace, mas. 

M. Tael, tele. 

... BnucaJ. 

Catiy. 

... Picul, peoul. 


So far as it deals with matters Malayan, and distinctly in its origin, the international 
commercial scale, therefore, constitutes the latest development of the ancient India, 
scale of 320 raktik&s to the pala. 


Now, while I was endeavouring to trace the history of the Troy weight system of modern 
India, I had very little to say about the literary scale, and had it not been for the excursions 
Eastwards we have just been making together, it might have been thought that it had died 
So also, in considering the Far Eastern systems, it might be thought that the Indian popular 
scale of 96 rat^s to the t6ld had failed to commend itself beyond the Indian borders. But all 
uch institutions die hard, and research will show that the literary scale of India has failed to 
kill its rival, the popular scale, in more than one most interesting instance. 

It is tbe Indian popular scale that has found its way among the wild tribes on the 
Indian and Tibeto-Burman border — the Chins, the Lushais, the Nagas, the Singpbos, the 
Kachins — and that, too, despite the eclecticism, with which these untrained populations have 
borrowed their fiscal terms from their neighbours on both sides the borders. Perhaps one of 
the most interesting instances existing of the evolution of ideas is to be found in the cumbrous 
and complicated attempts of the most civilized of these border peoples, the Manipuris, to 
engraft the ideas embodied in the Indian popular scale on to the terminology of their own 
previously acquired monetary scale — also by the way originally Indian. That scale had no 
reference to weight at all, but related to the counting of cowries when used as currency. 

This point has more than an academic interest, for it is on the basis of dividing the upper 
Troy denomination into 400 parts, as a survival of the method of counting cowries for 
currency, that the Indian popular scale has been carried into Nepal, and from Nepal, through 
its trade with Tibet, far into all sorts of regions, East and North, in Central Asia. And not only 
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tliat, it is this very relic of savagery, this memorial of early attempts to meet the necessities of 
primitive fiscal conditions, that lived on into the highly civilized gold coinage and currency of 
the great Emperor Akbar, which was itself based on the Indian popular scale of 96 raiis to the 

md. 

But I have kept to the last the best instance of the ground covered by the Indian popular 
scale in about the least likely place, at first sight, for its occurrence — Ancient China. The 
case is here based on the badly presented and somewhat, I think, undeservedly discredited 
researches of my late friend, Terrien de Lacouperie. However, as he has never touched upon 
the points I am now urging, it is I, and not he, that should be held responsible for what 
follows. 

Terrien de Lacouperie shows, in his cloudy pages, that up to the seventh century A. D. at 
any rate, and partially up to several centuries later, the old Chinese had a popular scale, which, 
though it can be compared with the Indian, is, like the Indian, not recognised in the classics. 
But because this scale contains terms still in use in a very different sense, I wish to mention 
that I am now speakdng of Ancient China only. Thus : 

Diaobam IV. 


SarVn Indian Popular Scats 


{Muharivmadan 

8 xati 

4 zQ&slia 

3 tibih ••• 


Porm), 

... make 1 mAslia 
•„ make 1 tAnk 
... make 1 tdU 


96 


6 chu 
2 liwA 
2 okA.. 
2 lidng 

48 


Ancient Chinese Popular Seals, 

make 1 hwa 

make I chA 

make 1 liAng 

make 1 kin 


Now, the ohu is the conventional adenanthera seed, or, roughly, double the rati, 
and therefore the old Jcin must have represented the i6ld, I have already ,2 and perhaps 
erroneously, worked out the old Mn to be the Indo-Chinese tickal, which belongs properly to 
the Indian literary scale. As a matter of practical hict, the Join was actually between the i6ld 
and the tickal ; thus, taking common standards, the ttld is 180 grains, the hin is 195 grains, and 
the tickal is 226 grains. However this may be, the great fact remains that the Ancient 
Chinese, even up to medieval times, had a popular Troy scale closely allied to the 
Indian and directly comparable with it. It is easy to perceive that, since the Indian 
popular scale is partly due to Greek influence, this consideration opens up a long vista 
for speculation and inquiry. 


Of course, all the world knows that what I have thus described is not the case now, and 
that the Chinese have for centuries had a decimal scale. This scale seems to have arisen as 
a convenient way of enumerating the paper currency established in China between the ninth 
and fifteenth centuries, A. D. It was, under the Mongols in the thirteenth century, of para* 
mount importance and in universal use, and after centuries of confusing struggle, it suppressed 
the old and popular scale. I put it forward, as a supposition based on their terminology, that 
the decimal divisions of the notes were transferred to a new use from the old decimal divisions 
of the Mongol Army. 

I thus speak of this fresh scal^ because it is going to give trouble. Chinese trade 
influence has made itself felt clearly all over the Far East, all over Indo-Ohina and Malay- 
^d. It has become paramount in Tongking, Annam and Cochin-China. It has fought hard 
in the Philippines and in the Sulu Archipelago with many another influence to good purpose. 
It has made itself felt in the Malay Archipelago and Peninsula, and has strongly aflected 


a Ante, Tol. XXVH. p. 29 f. 
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Burma and Siam. And the result has been that the comprehension of the existing Ear Eastern 
scales is not quite so easy as it might appear from my former remarks. For I regret to say, that 
wherever one goes, one has to face the more or less plain existence of two concurrent scales ; 
the local variety of the Indian literary, and the local conception of the Chinese decimal. The 
less plain the fact, the more puzzling the phenomena always are, and in any case it causes 
confusion where, indeed, very little is to be desired. Its troublesome presence exists, however, 
everywhere. In Siam it pleasantly makes the same term half of itself, according to the scale 
used : in Malay-land it has had the effect of making traders, skippers and travellers, having 
no doubt clear conceptions of their meaning in their own minds, but not much vernacular 
knowledge, cheerfully adopt the terms of one scale while using the other : in Burma it has played 
a kind of practical joke and confused everyone, natives and foreigners. Thus, having carefully 
learnt that the equivalent of 16 annas makes a hy^it or rupee, and that 2 annas make a mu, one 
naturally expects that half a rupee, <. e. , 8 annas, would equal 4 mu. But it does not : it 
equals 6. So also 10 annas equal 6 and not 6 mu. The little difficulty thus created with 
12 annas, which should properly equal 6 mil, is got over by calling them 3 mcttov quarters, which 
is correct. Now, all this is not playing the fool on the part of a whole nation. It merely 
means first, that the Burmese populace has adapted its Troy scale to the British-Indian coinage 
now current, and next, not being brilliantly endowed with mathematical skill, that it has mixed 
up the scale borrowed from India with that borrowed from China. In the former 8 m?1,and in 
the latter 10 mii, made a hycit. Thus, in order to face new conditions, the Burmans went straight 
over from the Indian literary to the Indian popular scale, while adhering to the terminology 
adopted for the former. In like fashion also, in his gold coinage, the late King, Mindon Min, 
of Burma, adopted the British-Indian standards, while adhering to the partial decimal system 
adapted from China. These were both practical measures easily taken, but they caused myself 
at any rate, a vast deal of inquiry. 

The last matter connected with our subject to be seriously affected by Chinese influence 
was the Far Eastern international commercial scale. This, as I have already said, was in 
origin Malay, and in the earliest instances in^which it comes to light, it is purely Malay in 
form, too. It is, however, almost as early found current in Chinese form ; then the two forms 
are found for centuries concurrent, till at last the Chinese form has conquered. Where the 
two forms differ and agree can be seen* thus : 

Diagraji V. 


iKStbrnational Commercial Scale. 


Old, Mala/y Form. 

5 candareens ... xnake 1 mace 

16 mace make 1 tael 

20 tael make 1 catty (1600) 

100 catties ... make 1 picul 


Chinese Decimal Form. 

10 candareens... make 1 mace 
10 mace... ... make 1 tael 

16 tael make 1 catiy (1600) 

100 catties ... make 1 picul 


Thus it was that the old merchants met the varying conditions they found around them in 
their own rough-and-ready, hut most efEective, fashion. But the scale shows a further interest 
ing fact. They found that the tael was not only the upper Troy weight, hut also roughly the 
ounce avoirdupois, as they used to call it ; so they boldly made 16 tael go to the catty , or pound 
avoirckipois, and 100 catties go to the picul, i. e., the hundredweight or quintal. And thus did 
they arrive at what they wanted to get at — a standard weight system of reference for the Par 
Bast practically on all fours with their own familiar standards of the West. 

I have now performed the main task before me in this article, and to meet criticism that 
while my title promises a talk about currency I have written about Troy weight, I must repeat 
that emphatically the Par Eastern peoples have never separated either the ideas or 
the denominations of Troy we^ht and money of aooonnt, L e., of onrrenoy. They 
have gone, indeed, much further, for every such coinage as they have produced has merely been 
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an effort to give practical effect to the conventional denominations of their Troy weight and 
cnrrency, and thus have aU the three subjects of Troy weight, currency and coinage, 
been always quite inextricably mixed up. It is much the same in India, and the further 
one takes the inquiry back, the more do the terms for Troy weight and currency and coinage 
become synonymous, and at no time, even up to the present day, have they become completely 
separated. So much is this the case, that in tracing out elsewhere, ante, Vol. XXVIL pp. 63 
and 85 ff., the history of the Indian terms for bullion weights, I had to include those for 
money. The only difference between the two sets of scales lies in this, that where money is 
mentioned, the question of alloy influences the rates at which one denomination is compared 
with another. To give a concrete example. In Soufch India the number oifanams to a pagoda 
is a conventional proportion in a statement of Troy weights, but the number of fanams to a 
pagoda will vary according to the alloy in any particular sort oifanam or pagoda in a statement 
of current money. 

There is only one more point that I will briefly touch upon. At first, among semi-civilized 
or early civilized nations, we find that exchange was manipulated merely that profit might be 
made by the Courts and the officials out of the peoples they always misgoverned. It begins 
with a system of out-going and in-coming measures. The profit was the difference between 
the size of the measures employed for weighing in and weighing out the same goods. It is a 
most interesting and instructive study to watch the effects of this. Where there was 
political power the difference was as great as oppression dare go. Where there was no political 
power the difference was fair enough, and was what we should now call “ cover,” just 
sufficient to compensate for risk, maintenance, incidental expenses and charges. 

Exchange is next seen in the buying of the medium of one place with the medium of 
another, the profit or loss in the transaction arising solely out of the difference in the quality of 
the metal itself, nearly always silver, and the quantity temporarily present in the two places 
with reference to the quantity of purchasable merchandize. This class of exchange involved 
the risk and expense of transporting bullion from place to place. Communications, both in 
frequency ahd safety, had to be vastly improved before exchange by means of documents repre- 
senting the medium, such as Bills of Exchange as we now have them, to say nothing of tele- 
graphic transfers, could be brought into play. 

Well, at first the general scales we have been carefully examining wore kept alive so long, 
so persistently, and so widely by the Courts and the officials for their purposes, and the 
enormous mass of local variations thereon were created by the merchants and producers for 
their purposes : by the former forj!profits out of general, and by the latter for profits out of local, 
exchange, as they understood it. Then when the Europeans came in and created the internal 
commercial scale, the trading capitaJ, indeed, was, as now, found in Europe, but the merchant 
adventurers, as they were then called, had no control over exchange whatever; and their object 
accordingly was to ascertain firstly, the most stable medium of exchange, and secondly, a com- 
mon measure for it. The medium was, as all the world knows, silver, and the common measure 
the international commercial scale already explained. 


OOERBSPONDEXOE. 


PBOPBS KAMES IN THE THANA DISTHIOT. 

TO THE EDITOE OX THE ” INDIAN ANTiqUABT.” 

Sib, — In turning over the pages of YoL XII. 
of ;tlus Journal, a-volume I had not seen before, 
Tread on p. 259 with no little interest the follow- 
ings under the above heading The Agris» 
KiOpI^ and other castes at Wasfii (Bassein) 
and adjomii^ who, it is said, are natives 


converted to Christianity, and some of whom 
have even the same surnames as Xonkanastha 
Brfihmans, are named and married by the Plldre. 
There is nothing peculiar about this. But many 
of them have names given them from the days on 
which they are horn. The name Bomd, for 
instance, is given to one bom on a Monday,” 
etc., etc. 
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NOTES AND QUEBIES. 


Ill 


If I understand tlie above rightly, the inference 
to be drawn is that the -Agris, etc , are natives 
converted to Chnstianity, and that they are named 
by the E§»dre, who gives them names from the 
days on which they are bom. That the Agris, etc , 
are natives converted to Christianity is true, as 
also it is true that they are named by the Padi'e, 
but that he (the Pi<dre) gives them names from 
the days on which they are born is not true. 
The Pddre invariably names them after the Saints 
such as Andrew, Bernard, etc., etc. The names 
after the days, Som^, MangalyA Budhyd, etc., 
are, what we might call, household names, that 


is, those given them either by their pai-ents or 
friends and relations, just as we find Bob, Dick, 
Jack, etc., among the English names. These 
converts to Christianity are most of them, if 
not all, illiterate persons, and when asked their 
names they natui'ally mention those by which 
they are popularly addressed. It must also be 
stated here that all Agi-is, Kdlis, Mdlis, etc , are 
not eonveits to Christianity ; many (perhaps the 
majority) are Hindds. 

Tom'S truly. 

Geo P DTenha. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SUPERSTITIONS AMONG HINDUS 
IN THE CENTRAL PEOVINOES. 

1. When it is “ raining oats and dogs,” an 
uncle should not go out with his nephew for a 
walk, or on any business, as it is believed that 
lightning will fall upon them, or they will fall 
victims to some other similar calamity. 

2. When a lamp is put out by a pufE of wind, 
or accidentally by breath, people (when they have 
no tinder-stioks, fiire and the like) very often 
go to their neighbours for a fresh Kght, who, un- 
fortunately, disappoint them veiy often (even 
though they be of the closest relationship), saying, 
“ I dare not do so, my friend, for it will either 
decrease my capital or bring ruin upon my 
family.” 

3. The Hindus never allow anybody to pluck 
the leaves of a plant or tree after dusk:, and, if 
asked the reason, they reply 

** Oh ! dear Sirs, we disturb the trees from sun- 
rise to sunset and give them no rest the whole 
day. But now is the time for them to take 
repose, for we always ask for a satisfactory reason 
■when we are compelled to serve our masters 
day and night ; but they are dumb and conse- 
quently can neither speak nor complain.” 

4. Occasionally it happens to a person while 
kneading flour ■with great force, that the dough 
lifts up the vessel with it. This creates a great 
joy in him, for it is the sign of a new visitor 
to his house. 

5. Whenever a person runs short of salt, he 
goes to get a little from one of his caste-people. 
But if he takes it in the palm of the hand, a 
bitter enmity will exist between him and his 

^ The Hindu term for Azadiraichia jTidica, and all the 
species of AxMraohta and Meiia. 


friend, as long as they live in this land of tears 
and sorrows. 

6. A female, when pregnant, should not go 
near a bier to mourn for a relative, as she does 
always otherwise; because the slightest touch 
of the deceased would melt and bring the womb 
out. Likewise, a man, who lends a helping hand 
in lifting the corpse, will lose his wife’s progeny. 

7. The whole family invoke God to prevent a 
child’s birth during Sundays and Tuesdays at 
new and full moons. If a child be bom on such 
occasions, it ■will grow up with a character of the 
worst type. 

8. To avoid a dead loss, at the time of har- 
vest, the husbandmen, for the abatement of a 
strong gale, paint their right buttock with black 
pigment and the left any other colour ; and stand 
in the direction of the "wind. Similarly, the 
injuries which crops sufEer from excess of rainfall 
or hail-storm, are prevented by an individual 
who is one of t^wins going through the same 
operation. 

9. Frequently, robbers of the blackest dye, 
who have planned to attack a rich man’s house in 
the dead of night, if they catch sight of a 
serpent on the way, interpret the sight as an 
omen to retrace their steps 

10. Low caste people, in times of drought, im- 
plore the deity for an abundant fall of rain by 
catching a frog and tying it to a rod covered with 
green leaves and branches of the nim} tree, and 
take it from door to door singing ; — 

Send soon, O frog : the jewel of water ! 

And ripen the wheat and juar^ in the field.” 

M. N. Tenketswami. 

2 A kind of millet used an article of food, oliiefly 
by Mhlrs, Gonds, Obamdrs, etc. 
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NOTES ON MABATHI MAEBIAaES. 

After tlie Tcwhhutild or betrothal both pai’ties 
cause some turmerio and about five sers* weight 
of wheat to be ground and boiled together into 
balls or cakes for distribution to the women at 
the hdldd ceremony. This takes place after both 
parties have given, by separate processions of 
i’ums, etc., an invitation to the marriage to theii’ 
own tutelary gods and to Ganapati. It consists 
merely in applying a day or two before the 
marriage a little mashed turmeric to the body of 
the bride when bathing, and then taking the 
Mldd or turmeric powder used on her to the 
bridegroom, and doing the same to him. 

The auspicious day for the marriage is fixed 
by the j6sM or astrologer. The hour is very 
often that of the evening twilight. On the 
appointed day, at a sufficient time before the 
particular moment for the marriage, the bride- 
groom is made to sit on a wooden dais covered 
by a piece of red broad cloth ornamented with 
figures, and a border work of unhusked wheat 
and lice. A laundress, especially the one work- 
ing for the family, is here told to dip an an’ow 
[? an old Kshatriya custom], or a pointed stick 
into common (or scented) oil of sesamum, and to 
let fall a few drops from it upon the ornament 
known as the hashing^ made for the occasion and 
placed on the bridegroom’s head.^ 

The late B. T. Shastri in P. K and Q. 1883. 


APPEEOIATION OF GOOD RUSTIC ART. 

In some districts there is a quaint custom. 
When a carpenter has made a particularly good 
chauhat (door or window frame) he takes it to 
the house into which it is to be built, and spread- 
ing a sheet on the ground, he lays his work down 
and seats himself alongside to receive the con- 
gi*atulations of his townsfolk. These take a 
practical form and kauris (shell-money), ^ais 
(coppers), and chitti dhdndmi (silver), rain on the 
sheet. There is a tradition that on one occasion 
as much as a hundred rupees testified to the skill 
of the carver. This custom is unknown in the 
large cities.® 

J. L, KiPLiNa in P. N, cmd Q. 1883. 

* [See Meolmjee's Magasine, November, 1872 ; and 

July, 1883.- Ed. J 

* [See Society of Arts, 1888, p. 879, — Ed.] 

» [See Jewmcik Sodeigr of Arts, 1888, p. 788. — Ed.] 


SOME HINDU BUILDING CUSTOMS. 

Orthodox Hindds sacrifice a goat at the begin- 
ning of a house, and Ganes, the elephant-head- 
ed god who presides at all beginnings, and whose 
quaint figure finds a place over most Hindd door- 
ways, is worshipped. His sign heads every hani^ 
yd^s (tradesman’s) account-book, and is the ubi- 
quitous swastika i or cross fylfot of our heraldry. 
Some earth fi'om the parental homestead is often 
interred with the new foundations, orplaced in the 
pot of the sacred tuhi plant {ooymvm basilicum).^ 
J. L. Kiplino in P. N. and Q. 1883. 

BUDDHIST RUINS AT SAIRON. 

Sairon is situated in Tahsil lialitpur, about 
15 miles to the N -W. of the subdivision and 
some 10 miles to the west of the road going from 
Iialitptir to JhAnsl. To the east of the village 
there is a rock on which now stands a Jain 
apparently about 300 or 400 years old. It 
was built on the ruins of a Buddhist Mound. 
I infer this from the numerous images of Buddha 
in diffierent positions. I should say that there 
are more than a thousand images there, all lying 
round the mandir. Some of the larger ones are 
kept in the mandir compound. In the com- 
pound there is also a stone pillar measuring about 
6' X 4' X 3'', on which are inscribed some 60 lines 
in Sanskrit or some other language ; the dates 
I on it are 740, 1160, and 1370 or so in -the Vik- 
rama Saihvat. I think the pillar therefore to be 
about 600 years old, but as I gave my notes about 
it to a friend at Lucknow I cannot now give fur- 
ther details. Near the place there is a door of a 
house said to be that of a washerman very nicely 
carved m stone. The Railway goes as far as 
LalitpOr, and thence one can go to the Sairon on 
horseback or by bullock cart. 

Khundanlal. 

THE CHIHLA OR 40 DATS^ FAST. 

Bhag Shah, faqir, is reported to be performing 
chihld (40 days’ fast) on the borders of the village 
Shotab and Mandr^nwAla, police station BaskS.* 
in the SiAlkot District. The ceremony consists 
in the man burying himself in a hole or arched 
grave for 40 days, with only 40 grains of roasted 
barley and a small jar of water. I remember 
unearthing one of these men at PatMnkot. The 
trick is performed with the help of an accomplice, 
who supplies food and drink, under cover of night, 
through a secret opening.* 

J. T. Christie in P. N. and Q, 1883. 

* [I saw a faqir performing the same fast in a ditch 
under the mud wall of. an old Musalm&n .cemetery,, near 
the Royal Horse Artillery B8z8r, in the AmbM8 Canton- 
ments, in 1882. Filling the ditch with water, or rather 
the threat of it, induced him to depart at once. — Ed. J 
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SUPERSTITIONS AND CUSTOMS IN SALSETTE. 

BY OEO. P. D’PENHA. 

A neestor-Wopship. 

^LL SOULS DAY, th€ 2iid of November, is a day specially set apart by the Catholic Church for 
intercession for the souls in Purgatory, when prayers and Masses are offered for their release 
from the sufferings. Not many years ago, and I believe even now in certain obscure parts, the ignorant 
classes spread a mat on which were laid down tooth-brushes, snuff, liquor, food and dfiSlmh^ for those 
of the family who have died. The notion is that, on All Souls Day, the dead are granted respite 
from their sufferings and are allowed to roam whither they will, and, as it is natural that they should 
visit their own houses, or those of their nearest connections, they are provided with a dinner, 
after partaking of which they Eeel gratified and go in peace. 

There is a good story told in this connection. There lived an old woman by herself. Near her 
house was a brab-tree® which was tapped for si^r or tdri (toddy) by a Christian bhanddru On one 
All Souls Day, the old woman asked the bJianddrt for some sur. On being questioned why she 
wanted it, the old woman said that, as it was jSlidh milidhcM dis (the. day of the dead and gone), 
she must prepare something for them. The hhanddA very kindly gave the old woman some toddy without 
charging her anything. The old woman took the toddy and made some curry, dttblam, etc., and, 
laying it on a mat, went to Church to attend the Officimi JDefunctorum^ which is held in every Church 
on the evening of that day, leaving the door partially open, for the jilih mdlih to enter, A little 
while after, the bhanddri who was waiting for an opportunity, quietly entered the old woman’s house, 
ate well and emptied the liquor pot, and went away, unseen by any one. When the old woman returned 
from Church and saw that the dinner was partaken of, she, in her simplicity, was quite convinced 
that theji^Zwi mSUn had come and had their fill. The following day, when the came, as 

usual, to draw toddy, he called out to the old woman and said : — ** AS, kd jdlin mSUn diltiu 
ha%h mhiiii, Grandmother, well, had the dead and gone come or not?” To which the old woman 
proudly replied : — “ E6 ri ^dtd, diltwi ri diltnh, hhdlaih jpildth ani gelini, Yes, my son, they had 
come, they had come, they ate and drank and went away.” The hhanddri laughed in his sleeve 
at the simplicity of the old woman, but kept the true story to himself, relating it to his friends only 
after the demise of the old woman. 

Some people set down liquor, or anything of which a person was fond in his lifetime, on the ^ 
nights of the funeral-day, second day and third day after death, in some place in the house most 
frequented by the deceased. I have been an eye-witness to a case of this kind, under the following 
circumstances. An old man died, whose funeral I had to attend. The funeral was over late in the 
evening, and, being related, I was asked to spend the night at the house, which I did. My bed was 
prepared on a cot which turned out to be one in which the deceased had usually slept. Late in the 
night, having occasion to strike a light, I saw beside me some country liquor in a cMun (a small cup 
used for drinking Goxmtrj liquor out of ), In another case, an old woman had placed a spirit-glass 
with a little brandy, for her grandson, aged about fourteen years, in a place the boy frequented most, 
although I know he had a great aversion to all sorts of liquor. 

On the night previous to the wedding-day, drS, p6U, etc., a little of everything prepared for the 
wedding, including some liquor, are taken to some distance out of the village, and there left, evidently 
foi* the spirits of ancestors, or of the deceased members of the family, in general. 

The dead are believed to intercede with God for the living, and people pray to the 
departed in time of need. I have sometimes heard people say ; — “ Sdri sdntdniim ani dlmdmiih 
mdngtus Mtim, I have always been asking of (praying to) all the saints and souls.” And that the 

1 This is a sort of gruel, prepared with new rice with the addition of jaggxi and some ingredients such as 
cardamoms to sweeten and lend flavour to it. Almost every Bombay East Indian family makes dtf(5la?a on All 
Souls Day. ’ 

a A palm. See Yule, Mobson-Jobion, s. v. 
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souls of the dead have helped the living may be gathered from the following : “ Mahje vakhthala 

dlmah iibwi rilM, in the time of my need the souls stood (helped, or interceded for, me). ” A 
person, in asking a favour, say to educate a poor orphan, says: — siTewa ^ druid, tiachS 

bdjpdschmii dim idxadld uham ril. Educate, educate the boy, his father’s soul will stand for you (will 
obtain for you grace or favours).” 

There is a general belief that the Icumbhdrs or potters do not eat the fish called "kupd, because 
they say the hu^d is their ddi or gdtri, that is, belonging to their sect. How they came to identify 
the Mpd as belonging to their gdtra I cannot ascertain,® 

Cure of Spirit-caused Diseases. 

Diseases are sometimes believed to be caused by spirits. The people ascribe some 
sicknesses to the agency of bhdts or evil spirits, and exorcists, Hindu or Musalman, are resorted to 
to rid themselves of the ills. The diseases attributed to evil spirits or bhuts are fainting, mania, 
small-pox, etc. Perhaps, sneezing and yawning, too, are attributed to spirits, for when a child 
sneezes, the mother of the child or any one at hand says : — “ Jitush” I cannot ascertain the 
meaning ._of this word. Can it be a corruption of Jesus ? So, some persons, when they yawn, make 
the sign of the cross with their right thumb before their mouths, twice or thrice, or as many times as 
possible, while the yawning lasts. 

I remember once, when cholera was raging in the Mah^rwada (where Mahars live — almost 
every village in Salsette has one) attached to the village of Malla, in Bandra, seeing a Christian culti- 
vator (aged about 55, an illiterate person), after drinking some liquor, take a big stick in band and beat 
well the sides and roof of a hut, belonging to a M^har, in which a case of cholera had occurred, making 
plenty of noise. He evidently believed that the epidemic was caused by an evil spirit, and that what he 
was doing would frighten away the spirit, and thus free the place from the dreaded sickness. 

Water. — Water drives off the spirit of thirst, it refreshes the fainting, and it restores life to 
those in a swoon. When a child gets into a rage, and keeps crying for a long time, in spite of 
all coaxing and soothing words and threats of punishment, it is called gdiidldnchi rag (rage caused 
by worms). To cure this, water is dashed on the eyes and face of the child. When a person, 
in whose house is a pregnant woman, goes to a funeral, on his return he must bathe before entering 
the house ; he must also not touch the pregnant woman before he has washed himself. New-born 
infants are washed. The dead are also washed before being clothed for burial. If a person treads or 
steps over a ground on which an animal, a dog, or a cat, or a horse, or a snake, etc., has been wallow- 
ing, he is affected with an illness called rim, the symptoms of which are vomiting and looseness with 
great griping about the pit of the stomach. It is supposed that no medicine can cure this malady ; 
indeed, the sufferer suffers more by taking any medicine. To cure this, among other things, water is 
waved over the prostrate body of the patient, about seven times, and the patient recovers. 

Metals. — Metals have great power over spirits, iron in particular. In Salsette there is a spirit 
known as gird, who plays much mischief with a solitary traveller — specially one under the influence of 
liquor, or one who is a coward, — in the night, leading him astray ; in many cases carrying the victim 
many miles away from the place of attack and lowering him in an empty well, or digging a pit in the 
sea and burying the man up to his ueck, leaving him to extricate himself the best way he can from that 
position or to die. A g^d^ however, dare not touch a person who has on him anything made of iron or 
steel, particularly a knife or nail, of which the g%rd is in great fear. A g^d will never meddle with a 
woman, especially a married woman, for he is afraid of her bangles. It is believed that, if any one can 
manage to drive a nail in the gM^s head, he (the g^rd) again becomes a man. It is also believed that 
a g^ru, metamorphosed into a man, will do any work, like an obedient servant, so long as he remains 
as such. Horse-shoe nails are driven into the threshold to prevent spirits from entering the house. 
In cases of poisoning, copper coins are boiled in water, and the water is given the patient to drink, to 
make him vomit the poison. At the time of making iri, if bubbles appear on the oil while being boiled, 

* [This slioald interest the enquirers into totemism,— Ei>.] 
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a copper coin is tiirown into it, which has the effect of reducing them. When a woman dies in 
child-birth, especially if the child be living, a piece of iron or a nail is thrust among the folds of her 
dress, evidently witJi the avowed object of preventing her spirit from coming back, for there is a 
belief that dead mothers haunt the house to carry away their children. An instance is given in which 
a mother, whose child was living, although she had died several months after confinement, used to enter 
her sleeping apartment and try to snatch away the infant from the arms of the nurse, often succeeding 
in dragging the child several paces from the bed. Knives are sometimes kept under the pillow to 
prevent spirits or harassing dreams. In cases of dog-bite, a copper coin with edible chunam is bonnd 
up on the wound as a cure. In cases of jaundice, the left arm is branded with a red-hot piece of 
iron, and castor oil applied over it, which helps to purge the wound thus caused of pus for a few days. 
At the time of confinement, if a woman labours very much, all locks of doors or drawers are opened 
with a key. This is said to facilitate delivery, A leoita, a kind of hatchet, is also waved, in cases 
of rins, over the body of the patient. So also a copper tdmbid (Wd or pot), containing live coals, is 
waved in cases of rihs and placed with mouth downwards in a copper ihdld (pan, generally used 
for making hand bread). Thefts are believed to be detected by means of scissors and a sieve. A pair 
of scissors are held with points upwards, on which a sieve is made to balance flat. Then a person 
repeats one by one the names of those suspected of the offence ; when the name of the thief is 
pronounced, the sieve gives one or two turns, and that establishes the real culprit. When a woman 
has had two or three miscarriages, gold beads are ground, with other medicines, and given her to 
drink at a subsequent pregnancy, which helps the growth of the foetus and a safe delivery. 


Urine. — It is supposed that if a person, who is severely beaten, drinks his own urine, he gets 
over the effects immediately. A certain root, called dhut, to obtain medicinal value, is buried for six 
months or so in a stable, in the ground over which a black cow passes urine. If little children are 
made to drink their own urine, they grow fierce. To cure sore-eyes, one must wash them with the first 
urine passed after waking in the morning. Mabng water on a cut is sure to stop bleeding. 

Blood, A person’s blood becomes corrupted through cares and anxiety and sadness, and the 

cure for it is Ibleeding. To get rid of asthma, one should drink the blood of a g6r (? gMrjpar or big 
lizard) and run about violently until quite fatigued. Consumption, in its first stage, is also believed 
to be cured by the same treatment. Women are bled in the fifth or seventh month of their pregnancy. 
A slight crack in an earthen pot is joined by placing ashes over it and pouring in the blood of u fowl. 

Brooms. A broom is also used, among other articles, to cure a person affected with rihs : it is 

drawn over the prostrate body from the head leg-wards and struck upon the ground about seven times. 
If a broom is made to stand brush upwards, when two persons are quarrelling, it is supposed to 
ajrgravate matters. Some people think that on a wedding-day a house and the mandap (pandal) must 
not be touched with a broom, that is, they must not be swept till the bridal party has returned from 
Church after the celebration of the marriage. This custom is observed with greater rigour in the 
house where there is a bride, for, say they, we sweep away the girl as we do dirt. 

Canes. — The cane is a good cure for rat-bites. A little paste is formed by rubbing a piece of 
cane in a small quantity of water, and the paste applied to the bite. 


Cixeles — After birth, a portion of the navel cord is left, and the end is tied to a black thread 
and put round the child’s neck. Fevers are supposed to be cured by tying a thread rotmd ihe arm. 
As L bandage grows tighter the fever abates, and as soon as the fever leaves off the circle slackens 


itself, and the patient is declared cured. 

CoinB. - On the eveuing previous to the wedding day, the barher is called in to *a7e. All 
male guests, old or young, have a shave, or at least soioe touch o! the barber ^ ^or. 
ioi this service is - the guests wave a coin or coins, copper or silver, round 
„ »d tooTaa. to . pki. »t th.™ lor «i» 

two sirs of rice, a oocoannt, and one sir (one bottle) of country liquor. lu cases of dog-bite, a Uttle 
sTimam is applied to the wound, and a pie or pice placed upon it and tied there. 
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Colours. On the. morning of the wedding-day, brides and bridegrooms are bathed. Before 

bathing cocoanut milk is applied to the head and the body, and into this milk safiEron powder is 
thrown. 

Lamp-black is used to anoint the eyes of infants and their mothers to prevent nadar (the Evil 
Eye). The forehead and cheeks of little children are also sometimes marked with lamp-black, or the 
black from a cooking utensil, to keep ofE the Evil Eye. The cow, under whose urine the root dhut 
must be buried to obtain medicinal properties, must be a black one. 

Comb. — Among the presents given by the bridegroom to the bride on the wedding-day, the 
comb (a white one) forms a particular item. 

_ Coral. — Coral necklaces are invariably worn by children. It is believed that the changes effected 
in the colour of the coral by wear, indicate the enjoyment of good health or otherwise by the wearer. 

The Cross. — If a person observes the mark or trace of a snake or any creeper on the road, he 
generally makes a cross on the mark, with a stick or an umbrella or even with the foot, before he passes 
it or steps over it. The sign of the cross is made rapidly, as often as possible, while a person yawns. 
In the case of a child' unable to do it for itself, an elder who is at hand does it for the child. 

Dauciug, — At weddings, dancing is invariably performed. People often dance on occasions 
of feasts and christenings. Dancing is also sometimes performed before a small-pox patient, that is, if 
the patient desire it. People suffering from small-pox express peculiar desires, and it is said they 
must be satisfied. 

Barth. — Every attendant at a funeral throws three handfuls of earth on the corpse or coffin 
after Jt is lowered in the grave. Earth taken from the grave of an infant is applied as a cure for the 
swelling and pain in the breasts of a mother, due to an accumulation of milk. Women in pregnancy 
sometimes conceive a desire to eat earth, when MidydcM mdU (edible .earth), generally obtainable from 
cJiand Jcurmdrivdlds (dealers in gram and parched rice), is given them. Earth is sometimes used to 
clean cooking-vessels. When the transplantation operations of a cultivator are complete, the 
labourers pelt the owner and one another with clods of earth from the field. Earth taken from bee- 
hives is a good remedy for headache. 

. Bgg9. — A person spitting blood or with a weak chest is made to swallow raw eggs. Among 
the articles used for curing rihs, the egg also finds a place. On the night before the wedding-day, the 
white of an egg is rubbed on the face of the bride and bridegroom ; it is believed to impart a certain 
amount of Icayd (beauty). The dhobie, besides the ordinary charges of washing, takes a' certain 
number of eggs, when a bride’s v6l (white sheet of cloth used when going to Church or from one place 
to another) is given him to wash. One or two eggs are given to the priest who comes to bless the 
houses after Lent, 

Blowers. — After the celebration of the marriage in the Church, the bridal party goes to the 
bride’s house. The bride and bridegroom are made to stand at the entrance of the mandaj^ (pandal), 
if there is one, or at the entrance to the house. Then all the friends and relations come one by one to 
congratulate the happy couple, and this is done by sprinkling flowers on their heads and the shaking 
of hands. The same is done in the evening of the same day on their arrival at the bridegroom’s house, 
and the ceremony is sometimes repeated, for the third time, on their return from the bridegroom’s to 
the bride’s house on the evening of the second day. At the funerals of little children or unmarried 
young persons, flowers are distributed to those accompanying the funeral, who throw them on the corpse 
or coffin before throwing the three handfuls oi‘ earth. Those who have not obtained flowers throw in 
green leaves of trees instead. Women deck their hair with flowers. Persons who have decked their 
hair with flowers must not move about much in the heat of the noon-day sun, nor in the darkness of 
the night, or they run the risk of being possessed by evil ‘Spirits ; if they must, they should be 
accenapaaied^by some one, and not stir out alone. During illness promises are made to crosses to 
adorn them with garlands of flowers. 
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Prxdt. — Along with the presents of a sdr% a ch6l% etc., given by the bridegroom to the bride 
on their wedding-day, are also carried some fruits — dry dates, almonds, walnuts, etc., — five or seven 
of each, some of which are taken by the people at the bride’s house, and some returned with the bos in 
which the presents were brought. 

Garlic. — To prevent indigestion, when a person complains of feeling puffiness of the stomach? 
garlic, black pepper and salt are given to eat, over which a small quantity of country liquor is drunk 
hot. When cholera is raging, garlic, black pepper and leaves of the tree of the custard apple are tied 
to the ends of handkerchiefs, and carried by persons going about, to prevent being attacked by cholera. 

Glass. — Women wearing glass bangles must not approach near to a person who has been bitten 
by a snake, because the poison will work with all the greater force. A gird cannot come close to a person 
wearing glass bangles, as he fears their tinkling. On the death of a man the glass bangles on the 
hands of his wife are broken. The gold necklace — jp6t — presented to the wife by her husband on 
the wedding-day, is interspersed with black glass beads. It is not good to show little children their 
faces in the looking-glass. 

Grain. — When a woman dies in child-birth, particularly so if the child be living, some grain 
(? raid) are strewn on the road to the burying-ground. The object is to prevent the spirit of the 
woman from coming back home to take away the child. The prevention is effected thus : — the spirit, 
as she comes, sees the grain which she waits to count, so that by the time she has counted all, it is 
near dawn of day, and the spirit must go back. On the evening previous to the wedding-day, the 
barber, who comes to shave, gets a present of two sirs of rice, a cocoanut and a bottle of country 
liquor, from the head of the house, while the guests wave coins (copper or silver) round the head of 
the bride or bridegroom, and give them also to the barber. The payment for the services of a native 
midwife at the time of the confinement and for twelve days later, is also a certain quantity of rice and 
a rupee or two. 

Honey. — Honey possesses healing properties. Given inteynally with hot water or tea with or 
without the addition of a little brandy, honey cures cough. 

Horns. — A sdmhar sUng, the horn of a deer, is rubbed in water and applied as a cure for head- 
ache. Horns are used as bleeding cups. 

Incense. After bleeding, the arm or leg which has been bled is fumed with incense, and then 

bandaged. Incense is thrown on a fire over which the godmother, returning with the baptised child, 
has to step. 

Kiss. — TTift fling the hand of a Bishop is practised by all ; some extend this practice to the kissing 
of the hand of the priests, while a few even kiss that of laymen. One should not kiss a sleeping child— 
it is not good to do so, say the old folk. After the ordination ceremony, all present kiss the right 
hand of the newly-ordained priest. When a child is hurt, the mother, or any close connection, who 
is by, kisses that part of the body which is hurt, and says ; -- “ Now it will be well.” 

Jljiota, The tying of the thread round the arm to cure fever is done by a certain number of 

knots. A person, who is somewhat forgetful, is told to tie a Imot in his handkerchief to remind him 
of any work that he may have been asked to do. 

liOather. — When fruit-trees do not hear fruit, people tie up an old vd% sandal, of the left 
foot, to prevent the Evil Eye. IE a blister be caused by wearing tight hoots or shoes, to cure it, burn 
a piece of old leather and apply the ashes to the spot with a little oil. 

Lifting. — When the bridegroom is bathed, his maternal uncle lifts him and carries from the 
ma^da^ into the house. So also the bride is bathed on Tuesday, that is, the second day of the wed- 
ding, in the wiawdajp, and lifted by the bridegroom, over the threshold, 

Idgnor. - liquor is a bringer of joy, aad it also beaefitshealth. Among tbe presents given to the 
barber on the evening preBOUs to the wedding is a bottle of country liquor. Liquor is drunk at all 
festivals] christenings, weddings, and even on occasions of death. Persons under IJie influence o 
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liquor are most liable to the attacks of a gM, Health-drinking is indispensable at all feasts. The host 
drinks to the health of the guests, while the guests drink to that of the host. At a wedding-dinner, 
the toasts are drunk generally in the following order — the bride and the bridegroom, the parents of 
the bride and bridegroom, blood relations of the bride and bridegroom such as brothers and sisters and 
maternal uncles and aunts, then other relations and friends. At christenings, the first toast is that 
of the new-born, next the sponsors, then the parents of the child, followed by other relations and 
friends. The custom of health-drinking is also practised at meals after a funeral : the first toast 

is that of the chief mourner, with the addition of a few consolatory words ; then the toast of all 
others present, generally proposed by the chief mourner, when he or she takes the opportunity of thank- 
ing one and all for the trouble taken by them in attending the funeral. Among the Christian bhanddrtsj 
on the wedding-day, the bridegroom has to give a pot of liquor to the bride’s father. Some persons, at 
the time of arranging a bethrotal, exchange liquor, that is, the girl’s party offers liquor to the 
party of the boy, and then the boy^s party offers some to that of the girl. Wounds are sometimes’ 
washed with liquor. In cases of indigestion, liquor is given to drink hot with pepper, garlic and salt. 
Liquor is sometimes offered to the spirits of the dead. The evils of drinking liquor is graphically 
described in the following phrase — ddrii ant ghar ddr hdru^ liquor and (the) sweeper of house and 
door — that is, because of the vice of drunkenness, a house is swept of aU its possessions ; in other 
words, poverty is brought on through drink. 

Light. — “ Vjir Mi Lahshimi Mi^ light is Lakshmi” that is, the bringer of good fortune, 
A light is kept burning all night, for several months, in the lying-in room. When a person is suffer- 
ing from small-pox, an drii is performed, in which a lamp is lit with seven wicks. On the day of a 
christening, the godmother, when she returns from the Church with the baptised child, steps over a 
fire in which some incense is thrown. A light is kept burning at the head of the dead. 

Noise and Music, — Noise and music are believed to restore to consciousness or life one who is in 
a swoon or trance. During a recent outbreak of small-pox in Bandra I observed a great noise being 
made in a house in which a boy was attacked by the small-pox by playing on the raldn (a tambourine) 
and the gliumdt (a kind of musical drum) and the persons singing at the top of their voice. On enquiry I 
was told that the hoy (or rather his soul) had gone ( ? was carried off by the Bdya) to the Kofikan, 
the supposed permanent residence of the B^a or Mauli^ (small-pox mothers), and that the noise was 
made to bring him back. On another occasion noise and music were resorted to to drown the sound 
of the chanting of the Besponsorios sung in a funeral procession. It is dangerous for a small-pox 
patient to hear the Besjponsorios or even funeral music. So also when cholera broke out many persons 
fired guns. Guns were also fired in the nights during the time the plague was raging. At a wedding- 
dinner, when toasts are drunk, guns or crackers are fired, and music is sometimes played, or some 
person sings a song in the absence of music. Marriage songs are sung on the day of the declaration 
of the first bann, about twenty-one days before the wedding, and these are repeated every evening till 
three or four days after the wedding. Songs are sung when the dough for 6ri or sdhdnaih is prepared ; 
songs are simg when the shaving of the bridegroom and other guests is going on on the evening previous 
to the wedding-day ; songs are sung when women and even men go to fetch water for the bride or bride- 
groom to bathe with, also on the evening of the day previous, to the wedding ; songs are sung when 
cocoanut milk (sometimes mixed with saffron powder) is rubbed on the bride or bridegroom before 
bathing on the morning of the wedding-day ; songs are sung when the bride or bridegroom is dressing 
to go to Church ; songs are sung on return of the bride and bridegroom from Church. Singing is also 
done on Christening and festival days. In drinking healths, people sometimes shout out vim 

Children are not allowed to look into a mirror, as it is not good for them to see their 
own reflections. No reason is assigned for this. 

OIL Oil is used both as food and medicine. It is also a giver of light. Rubbing with oil 
pwante ersmps and rheumatism {vM or wind). In cases of jatindice, after branding with a red-hot 
W1» of IMB. castor oil is appUed to the part burned. Oil is used at time of child-birth. After child- 
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birth the mother is rubbed with oil, for several days ; the child is also rubbed with oil, by some for 
two or three^ mouths, by others for as many as six months. On the seventh day, after a funeral, 
a neighbouring woman or two bring cocoanut milk and rub the hair of the women-mourners. 
Women, once in a week or fortnight, and sometimes men also, oil their hair, by means of cocoanut 
milk, before washing with water. The bride and bridegroom are anointed with cocoanut milk on the 
wedding-day. Corpses are also anointed with cocoanut milk before washing, preparatory to the 
funeral. When a person is over -fatigued with hard work, such as that of a cultivator, he receives 
great comfort from having his back, loins, neck and joints rubbed with oil, followed by a hot- 
water bath. 

Precious Stones. — The diamoud is believed to be poisonous. It is believed that great 
merchants always wear a diamond ring, and, should they meet with loss to any large extent, they commit 
suicide by sucking the venom from the diamond. Children, particularly girls, are made to wear necklaces 
of coral. Wristlets (niangutlias) are also made of coral and tied round the wrists. These necklaces 
and wristlets are sometimes interpersed with dit-^miwum (Evil-Eye beads) to keep off the Evil Eye> 
When any one casts the Evil Eye, a diUminuxh breaks off. When children are sick, the colour of 
the coral worn by them fades and the beads become pale. With the return of health the bright colour, 
of the coral also returns. Amber-beads are also strung between coral beads and worn round the neck 
and wrists and waist. These amber-beads are also believed to break when the Evil Eye falls on the 
wearer. 

Salutations. — The form of salutation among the Salsette Christians, when they meet, is, among 
the illiterate generally and the literate too, a slight shake of the head with the expression zudr^ 
and the question khahar f® How are you V* Others, with some pretensions to learning or rather 
to civilization, who sometimes speak Portuguese (not quite the correct language), say ; — Como esta ? 
How are you V* or Como vaif How do you go V* ox Como passof How do you pass?” or “ Como 
ieixa ? How do you keep ” ? Many, also, salute in English, shaking hands, as they say How 
are you ?” or How do ye do ?” etc. 

(To be coyifinued*) 


EISTOHY OP THE BAHMANI DYNASTY. 

(Founded on the Burhdnri 

BY MAJOR J. S. KINO, M.R.AS. 

Preface. 

All histories of the Bahmanl and succeeding Muhammadan dynasties of the Dakhin 
hitherto published, have been based upon Pirishitah; but the history of the Babmani Zings 
which I now introduce, is based upon the BurMn-i Ma^ftsir, by All Bin ‘Aziz-TJH^bi TabatabA 
— a work written several years before Firishtah’s appeared. Though the two authors weie 
contemporaries, and probably met one another in Ahmadnagar, neither makes any mention of 
the other We may presume that they both had access to the same works of reference in 
compiling the Bahmani history ; yet several remarkable discrepancies are observable, especially 
in the names and genealogy of some of the kings. Where the difference occurs, the Bahmani 

4 What the word may mean 1 do not know, but it apparently means compliments, for the expression is also 
used in that sense ; for instance, at time of parting, people generally say — sufir ~ give compliments. 

® Lit^t what news ? 

1 Firishtah left Ahmadnagar, and proceeded to Bij ^ipnr in A. H. 998 (A, D. 15?9). Shortly after his arrival in 
the latter place he commenced writing his history, under the auspices of IbrShSm ‘Adil-Shfih II., but did not com- 
plete it till about A. H. 1036 (A. D. 1626-7). He mentions in the preface no less than thirty-five works which he 
consulted in the composition of his history, and — according to Briggs -- makes quotations from twenty others in 
the body of his work; yet never mentions the Bwrkdn-i unless he alludes to it under some other title. 

Professional jealousy probably accounts for this. 
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nf the period -which are the most reHable evidence - corroborate the etatement of 
onr author, and negative that of Firishtah. Fnither evidence against Fmshtah is to be found 
in the Taakarat-ul-Multlk - from which I have given several extracts - and in extracts foom 
Tftrlkh-i JaMn-lrft and Sir9d-ul-]?:tatlb. The latter written in A. 821. (British 
Lft.-Or. 1964. fol. 5 6. et seq. and fol. 84 _ vide Dr. Eieu’s Catalogue,?. 1039.) There may also 
be others which I have not yet seen. 


The S-urMn^ MaJisir is essentially a history of the Nizftm-Shahi dynasty of A^madnagar. 
and derives its title from Burh&n Nisam-Shah II. (A. H. 999-1008). the reigning sovereign, 
under whose auspices the work was written. The title is also a chronogram recording the 
Tear when the work was commenced, w.. A. H. 1000 (A. D^91). and the history is brought 
down to the latter part of A. H. 1004 (A. D. 1595-96). 


As I have before remarked (ante. Sept. 1898. p. 233). only three copies of this work 
are known to exist; and its extreme rarity doubtless accounts for its not having previously 
been brought to notice. The style of the BwrMn-i Ma,dsir is more ornate than Firishtah’s 
history ; and in general completeness is inferior to the latter ; but, at the same time, our author 
in many instances gives details not given by Firishtah, and relates the same occurrences in a 
different way; so the one work serves as a useful complement to the other. I have not 
thought it necessary to point out all the poiuts of difference, as it would make the present work 
too elaborate. The reader can easily do that for himself ; and with this and Briggs' Transla- 
tion of mrisUah before him. he will have aU the available raw mate^ for a history 
of the Bahmanl Dynasty, as far as it can be gathered from Persian historical MSS. 
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Contents. 

Chapter I. 

Beign of Sultdn ^Ald-ud-Btn Easan Gangu. 

{BurMnA Ma/tsir^*) 

Various accounts of his descent. 

Enters the service of Muhammad Tughlak ShS.h in Dihli. 

His future greatness foretold hj Shg]^ Nizam-^d-Din. 

Eebellions in Muhammad Tughlak’s dominions. 

‘Ala-ud-Din Hasan proceeds to DaulatAhad. 

Eebellion of the AmlrS.n-i Sadah, ^ho seize treasure, and defeat the Amirs of Gujarat. 

Muliammad Tu^lak summons the Amiran-i Sadah to his camp : on the way there from 
Daulat^bad they attack and defeat the escort. 

Eeturn to Daulat&bad and proclaim Isma‘il Mu^ Af^^n as king. 

He is defeated by Muhammad Tughlak. 

*Ala-ud-Din Hasan marches towards KalburgL 
Malik ‘Imad-ud-D!n is sent in pursuit of him. 

Muhammad Tughlak proceeds to Gujarat to put down a rebellion. 

‘AlS-ud-Din Hasan turns on his pursuers and defeats them. 

Returns to Daulat^bUd, and is proclaimed king vice Ismail Mugh, who resigns. 

Bate of his ascension, 3rd December, A. D. 1347. 

Or — according to another authority — 3rd August 1847. 

He sends a force in pursuit of the am^rs of Muliammad Tughlak, who are defeated. 

Various appointments and titles. 

Local governors despatched to their respective districts. 

Expedition against Hindus. 

Hussain Garshasb obtains possession of Kandhur. 

Hussain Garshasb obtains possession of Kotaghir, 

Saiyid Razi-ud-Din Kutb-ul-Mulk, on his way to Mundargi, takes possession of Bhum and 
Akalkot. 

Changes the name of Mundargi to Saijid^bad. 

Kambar Khdn, on his way to Kotur, takes possession of Kalliani. 

Sikandar Khan, from Bidar, takes Malked. 

Kanabayand (?), lodU of Telingana, tenders his submission to the Bahmani Sultan through 
Sikandar Khan, and presents elephants, etc. 

IsmiVil Hugh, induced by promises of assistance from one Narayan, aspires to the sovereignty, 
but Narayan breaks faith with him and poisons him. 

Khwajah Jahan, from Miraj, and Kutb-ul-Mulk, from Mundargi, march against KalburgA, 
which they take, 

Khwajah Jahin assumes the governorship of Kalburgft, 
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Mutiny among the troops at Sagar, who kill Safdar Kh^ n and take possession of the town, 
ghwajah Jah^n writes to Muhammad bin *Alam, the leader of the mutineers. 

The latter sends an answer by the hands of Nathu ‘Almbak, who is made prisoner by Khwajah 
Jahan. 

Elhwajah J ahan reports the matter to the Sultan, who orders him to cross the Bhim^, and 
there await his arrival from Daulatabad. 

The Sultan has a dream of good omen. 

He marches from Daulatabad to Kalburga, where he is well received by the inhabitants. 
Khwajah Jahan joins the Sultan at Kalburga. 

News of the death of Muhammad Tnghlak near Tathah on the 20th March, A. D. 1361. 

The Sultan marches against the mutineers at Sagar : receives the submission of Muhammad bin 
*Alam, whom he imprisons. 

The Snltdn encamps at Sagar, treats the inhabitants kindly, and confers various distinctions. 

He sends a force to the district of Harib (szc ) : they take by siege the fort of Karabjur (sic). 

The Sultan marches from Sagar towards Kanb^di (Kaladgi ?) and Mudhol : the former town 
surrenders, and Kapras, the chief of the district, agrees to pay tribute. 

The army maohes towards the country of one, Narayana, and on the way, T^lakaryah (sic) 
is surrendered. 

One, Mn'in-nd-Din Mnl^t/a, who with NarS-yana, was formerly an ally of Muhammad Tughlak’s, 
tenders his submission. 

The Sultan continues his march towards Mudhol, 

Crosses the river Kistna. 

Letter from Narayana to the Sultan. 

The latter sends a reply. 

N^r^yana takes refuge in the fort of Jamkhandi, and sends three of his chiefs to hold Mudhol, 
Terdal and B%alkot. 

The Sultan proceeds to attack the fort of Mudhol. 

Ndraya^a’s troops make a night attack on the Sultan, and are defeated. 

The Sh^hzftdah joins the Snlt^n. 

The Snlt^n, thinking the fort of Mudhol too strong to he carried by assault, lays siege to it, 
and takes it after four mouths. 

The army encamps near Miraj. 

The Sultan proceeds to invade the Konkan, 

Takes Karepatan without opposition. 

Two months afterwards returns to Sagar and assigns the neighbouring districts to some of his 
adherents on feudal tenure. 

Crosses the Bhim^, and after exacting tribute from Sedam and Malkaicl, goes towards Kalburga. 
Bebellion of Kir Kh an and Kalah Muhammad. 

Kir Khan loses his baggage and most of his followers in a flood. 

The Sultan proceeds to Kaliilna, then occupied by KMah Mu^^ammad. Lays siege to it, 
Sikandar Kh«an Earzand’* arrives in camp. 
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He is promoted in rank, and sent against Kir Hb an to Kntur- 

Battle, in which Kir Khan is defeated and he himself captnred by Fa^ir Sha'ban, who is sent 
to the SnltAn with news of the victory. 

The Sultan proceeds to Kntur. Sikandar Khan drags Kir Khan in chains before the Sultan, 
who orders Kir Kh&n to be put to death, but spares his life at the intercession^of Sikandar 
Khan. 

KAlah Muhammad leaves KaMna and fortifies himself in Kutfir (?). Makes several sallies : is 
at last defeated, made prisoner and beheaded. 

In this campaign the Sultan obtains two important fortresses — Kali^na and Kutur. 

He proceeds to Kalburg^, -where he erects several buildings : calls the town Ahsanabad, and 
makes it his capital. 

The first victory in the Sultan’s reign said to have been at Bhokar (Bhokardhan ?). He next 
took M^hfir. Then exacted tribute from Mandfi. 

The Sultan proceeds to the Konkan. Lays siege to Goa, and takes it in five or six months. 

Takes Dabhoh 

Takes Kalhar (?) and Kolhapur, and then returns to KalburgA. 

Invades Telingan^, spending about a year there. Takes Bhonagir, and after completing the 
conquest of Telingana, returns to Kalburga. 

Extent of the Bahmani dominions at this period. 

The SulUn’s nephew, Bahram Khan MazindarM, governor of Daulatdb&d, contemplates 
rebellion. 

The Sultan ill for three or four months. He -dies. 

Shortly before death summons his four sons to his bedside, dominates his eldest son 
Muhammad Shiih (Zafar Kh^nl as his successor. 

{Tazkarat-uhMuWc,^ 

Various accounts of the origin of the founder of the Bahamani Dynasty. Hasan Gangfi : his 
future greatness foretold by Gangii Papdit Bahman. 

Hasan promises to assume the surname ‘‘Bahman!.’^ 

Hasan in the employ of a She^ at Gangi, near Miraj. 

The Shekh founded a masjid there, 

Hasan’s mother mentioned as being with him. 

He finds a treasure. 

Baises an army : is assisted by Gangii Pandit. 

Hasan xnarohes to Miraj -Ffitli his army. Encounters RSni DnrMvaH, the ruler of Miraj, and 
makes her prisoner. 

Reports his victory to the She^, who desires him to call Miraj, “ MnbiraMhfid.” 

Date of this victory, A. D. 1347. 

Obtains possession of Miraj and the neighbouring districts, and then proceeds toward, 
Kalburga. 

Advice of the She^. By means of a stratagem, Hasan Gangfi and his men enter the town 

tte ^rrison. Attacked by Parwan Rio, the chief of Kalbnrgft. The latter is 
defeated and killed. 

Kalbnrg^ is named “ Atsan^bM. 
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Hasan makes KalburgS Ms capital : assumes the title of Sultfin -ntr. PoT. 

Exalts the Brahman, Gangh Pa^^it. “ ^ ^ Bahman Shah. 


Death of the Sult&n. 


Ohaptbe II. 


Eeipn of Sultdn Jffu^mmad 8hdh I. 

He invades Vijayanagar territory. Gains a victory (place not mentioned). 

Takes Pllampattan (?), and returns to KaJbnrgS. 

Marches to DanlatSbad to quell a rebellion raised by Bahram Khan, the governor of that 
province. 

The latter yields, and dies in hanishment. 

According to the ‘Aiydn-ut.Tawdrm, Muhammad I. possessed himself of the whole of the 
Dakhan. 

He had two sons, Mujahid Khin and Fath Khan. 

Conquers Telinglind. 

His death. 

Chapter III, 

Beign of Svltdn MujdMd SMK 

Invades Vijay&nagar territory. 

The Hdya submits and agrees to pay naUahd, also to deliver over a fortress (name not men- 
tioned) [probably Eaichdr or Adont]. 

While encamped on the bank of the river KisM, he is assassinated by his cousin, Da, fid 

(l a^J&arat-uhMuMle*) 

Mujfihid ShS,h entitled BalwanV' strong-lodied. 

Is a disciple of She^ Muhammad SirAj-ud Din. 

Besieges Adoni. Garrison about to surrender, owing to want of water. The She^ withdraws 
his assurance of victory, MnjShid much incensed against him. 

Rain having fallen, the garrison of Adoni refuse to surrender; cut ofEthe Bahmani ambassador’s 
head and dre it from a gun. 

Mujahid returns to KalburgS. Utters threats against the followers of the She]^ and the 
Hahshis. 

Is found beheaded on his throne. Deed attributed to Jinns. The Shea’s followers refuse to 
allow the body to be buried in the royal sepulchre. 


Chapter IV. 

Beign of BafUd SMh, 

Unwillingly accepted as king. The widow of the late Sultan bribes a slave to assassinate him. 
He is stabbed to death in the masjid. 

Muhammad Khfin, younger brother of Da, fid, kills the assassin, and is proclaimed king. 

Chapter V. 

Beign of Muhammad SMh IL 

His character. 

Had no wars during his reign. 

Story told about the adulterous woman and the puzzled 
Death of the Sultan. 
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Ohapteb VI. 

Meign of OMyds^ud^Din, 

Twelre jeS/TS of age at his accession. 

Too partial towards his father’s slaves, one of whom turns against him: invites the Snlt^n to his 
house, deprives him of sight and deposes him. 

ohapteb vn. 

Reign of STiams-^id-Din Ddfid Shdh* 

In the seventh year of his age. 

The slave [ ? ] retains the real power in his hands. 

Firuz Kh^n and Ahmad Kh^n, grandsons of ‘Al^nd-Din Hasan Sh&h, obliged to fly to Sagar. 
The Kotw&l of Sagar promises to assist them, but proves faithless. 

The nobles arrange terms of peace, and the two princes submit. 

The mother of SultSn Sh^lms-nd-Din, peranaded by the slaves that Firuz and Ahmad had 
caused the assassination of the late Sultdn, and fearing the same fate for her son, plots 
against Firiiz and Al^mad. 

Makhdumah JahS,n, the wife of Firuz, informs her husband of the plot. 

The principal amtrs join the two princes in a plot to dethrone the Sultan and put Firflz in his 
place. 

This plot is successfully carried out. 

Ohapteb VIII. 

Reign of JS%rik Shdh^ 

He imprisons the slave [ ? ] and other conspirators. 

Confers on his brother, AJjtmad the title of E3An»Kh^n&n. 

Confirms Hhw^jah JahSn in his previous oflSloe. 

Firuz contemplates the conquest of VijayUnagar. 

Devadir (Devaraja ?), the ruler of Vijayanagar, submits and agrees to pay a tribute of thirty- 
three laks of tanka a year. 

The Sultan agrees, and returns to KalburgS. 

Marches against Sagar* The chiefs of that district submit to the SultSn and agree to pay 
tribute. 

He calls Sagar, Nusratsibad,” and returns towards KalburgS. 

On the way there he encamps on the bank of the River Bhimd and founds a town called 
Firfiz&bfid, A.D. 1899. 

Saiyid Mul^ammad Gisfi DarSz arrives in Kalburgd from Dihli. 

He is well received by the Sultan, but they afterwards quarreh 

The Snltan again goes to war with Vijay&iagar. Takes Bahnto and Mnsalakal and returns to 
KalburgS. 

A year afterwards, he marches against Mahfir. 

Fails to take it; bnt exacts tribute from the Efiya of that place, and retoma to KalburgS. 

Bise of the slaves H^lshy&r and Bld&r. 

Death of Jah&n, who is succeeded in office by Hddiyar and Bidte. 

The Sal^ invades Teli^gSnft. Conquers Eajamundri (Bajamahendri) and other distoricts- 
appoiniB goremors, and returns to Kalburgfi. ’ 
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During a reign of a little over 25 years he made 23 or 24 expeditions against the Hindus* 

Towards the end of his reign is again compelled to go to war with Vijayinagar* Marches 
towards Pdngal. Is opposed on the way by the Vijayanagar troops. After a severe 
struggle the latter are defeated. 

Besieges Pangal. Is repulsed, and retreats to TJtakur. This defeat attributed to the Sultdn’s 
rupture with S. Muhammad Gistl Dar^. 

Returns to K!alburg&. 

Resigns the government to Bidar and Hiishyar. 

They are inimical to Kh^ n KhanSn (Ahmad K!ha n^ and scheme to exclude biTn from the succes- 
sion, substituting the Sultan’s eldest son, Hasan. 

They gain over the Sultan to their side, and he consents to have KMn HMnin blinded. 

Shir Elh^n, the SultSn’s nephew, informs KMn Hhan&n of the plot, and the latter prepares for 
flight. 

He and his eldest son, Zafar Kh^ n. receive the blessing of Saiyid Muhammad Gisfl Dariz. 
Khalf Hasan — afterwards entitled Malik-ut-Tij^r — offers his services to E3ian Kh^nan. 

Kh^ n O&nan accepts his proffered services. 

They leave Kalburg^ and proceed towards Teli^auE. 

Hiishy&r and BidS.r propose pursuing them. 

The Sultan unwilling, but is ignored by Hushyir and Bidar, who start in pursuit with a latge 
force. 

The fugitives overtaken at Ni^matabdd. 

KMn KhSuEn inclined to surrender, but is persuaded by KMIf JBfesan to give battle. 

Stratagem to increase the apparent numbers of their force by means of bullocks. 

Hiishyar and Bidar defeated and put to death. 

Sult&n Ahniad (Kh in Kh^nan) marches back to Elalburga* 

SulUn Piriiz is deserted by his troops. 

Ahmad is handed the keys of the city. 

Meeting between the brothers. 

SuMn Pirflz abdicates in favour of Ahmad. 

Death of Sul^u Piruz. Said to have been strangled. 

Character of Pirflz. 

Piriiz&b&d assigned to prince Hasan KM n, who shortly afterwards dies. 

( TazTcarat-uUMMh,') 

Character of Sultan Pirflz* 

Pounds the town of Plruz^bM, which is partly destroyed by a flood. 

Becomes a disciple of Baba KamS,!. Builds a tomb for himself, and another for the saint. 
Entrusts the principal affairs of state to his brother, Ahmad, who plots against the Sul,^ii. 

The Hahsht slaves and most of the troops side with Ahmad. 

Sultfin Pipfiz is assassinated by his own slave. 

Abniad puts to death the eldest son of Piruz. 

Duration of the reign of Sultan Piruz. 
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Tabal^ak II. 

Bahmani Kings whose capital was Bidar, 

Ohaptee IX, 

Beign of Sulidn Ahmad Shdh, 

His titles. 

His accession generably approved. 

Had seven sons. Gives titles to three of them. 

Gives Elhalf Hasan the title of Malik-nt-Tij^?. 

Death of Saiyid Mnltianimad Gisii Dar^z. 

The Sultan invites a saint named Sh^ Ni*mat-Ullfih, from Kirman, to visit the Dakhan. 

Goes to Ant&r to meet him. 

Snlt&n Ahmad in the second year of his reign (A. D. June 1423) made Bidar his capital. 

Marries his eldest son. Prince Zafar Elhan. to the daughter of Miran Mubarak. Pdruki, the ruler 
of Khandesh. 

Invades the “mountainous countiy " (name not mentioned). 

Takes Marmat (?), and returns to Bedar. 

Invades Telingan4, and takes Mandal (?) and Warangal. 

The R^yas of Devkunda (Devarkunda) and Eijko^da tender their submission, and agree to 
pay tribute. The Sultan returns to Bidar. 

Marches against Mahdr, which he besieges, but, failing to take it, returns to Bidar to rest. 

A year afterwards he again goes against M&hdr, and takes it by assault. 

Takes Xallam by assault, and returns to Bidar. 

Sends Khalf Hasan Malik'-ut-Tijar on an expedition to the Xorkan. 

Khalf Hasan takes a number of places in the Xonkan. His successes and his favour with the 
Sultan excite the jealousy of the Dakhani nobles. 

The Sultdn again goes to war with Yijay^agar. Takes several forts, and returns to Bidar. 
Narsing R%a of Elherl^, Gondw^n^, applies to the SultSn for assistance. 

Narsing Raya breaks faith with him, and enters into an alliance with Alp Kh^n (Sultan 
Hushang Gbflri) of Malw^. 

The Sul.tan retreats in order to see whether Alp Kh&n will attack him. 

The nobles expostulate with him for his apparent timidity. 

The Sultin asks the opinion of the doctors of law. 

He returns towards Kherlab, and gives battle to Alp ^an. 

Defeats Alp Xh^n, and captures his baggage and haram. 

Sends back the haram under escort to the M&lw& frontier. 

Takes possession of Narsing’s territory as far as M^hfir {sic) and assigns it to his second son, 
Prince Mabmiid KMn. 

Returns to Bidar. 

Applies to Shah N^r-ud-Din Ni^mat-Ull^h Wall for a spiritual guide. 

Shah K^lH-UIlfth Wall — * son of this saint — goes to the Dakhan in 1489. 
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Klialf Hasan invades MaM,im (Bombay), wbicb. was Gujarat territory, 

Sultan Ahmad Bahmani sends his eon. Prince Zafar Khan to help Elhalf Hasan. 

The combined Bahman! forces drawn upon one side of the hlahim* Creek, and the Gujarat 
army on the other. 

The Dakhani nobles stir up dissension between Prince Zafar Khan and Khalf Hasan* 

The latter, left in the lurch, is defeated by the Gujarat army, and his brother made prisoner. 

In revenge for this defeat, the Sultan leads an army against Gujarat. 

Encamps near Bahul (?) on the frontier between the Dakhan and Gujarat. 

The Hindd governor of Bahul (?) applies to SultAn Ahmad of Gujarat for assistance. 

The Bahmani and Gujarati armies drawn up on opposite banks of a river. 

Terms of peace arranged. Bahul (?) to remain with Gujarat. Offensive and defensive alliance. 
The Sultan returns to Bidar. Confers various titles. 

Death of ShAh Hi^mat-Ull^h. A fair instituted in his honour. Each descendant of this saint 
connected by marriage with the Bahmani royal family. 

Dispute with the ruler of MSndd (M41wS) about the fortress of KherlA. 

Terms of peace arranged, KherB to be a frontier fortress belonging to MdlwA 

During the recent wars with Gujarat and Mllwa, many parts of TelingSna having been wrested 
from the Bahmanis by their former possessors, the Sult&n now proceeds to reconquer them. 

He takes Ramgir and other forts. 

Warangal submits, and agrees to pay tribute. 

The Sultan makes Ibrahim Sanjar Kh^n commander of the army in Teling^ni, and gives him 
the ^agir of Bhondgir, 

Returns to Bidar, and makes Miy^ MahmM Niz4m-ul-Mulk his prime minister. 

Consigns to Khalf Hasan Dabhol and the other seaports. 

Builds a palace in Bidar, 

Rewards the poet She^ Azari for composing verses in eulogy of the new palace. 

Also rewards Maulana Sharf-ud-Dln Mazandaranl for writing verses on the door. 

Abdicates in favour of his eldest son, Zafar Khan. 

Gives the district of M4hur to his son, Mahmud Khan, and Ea,ichur and CM) (?) to his son 
mM KMn. 

Death of the Sultan. 

His character. 

How he punished Shir Malik for insulting Saiyid R4sir-ud-Din. 

The Sultan’s age, and duration of his reign. 

(Tazharat-’ul-MuWsJ) 

The behaviour of a hunted hare suggests to Sultan Ahmad the idea of making Bidar his capital; 
besides, he suffered from dysentery at Kalburg4. 

The celebrated ^iwajah Jah4n, in this reign, arrives in the Dakhan ficm Khu rasiln. 

Sult4n Ahmad founded the city of Mu]jammadab4d (Bidar) in the first year of his reign. 
Duration of his reign, and year of his death. 
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Hiwajali JaMn’s arrival in Dhabol. 

He wishes to go to Bidar, hut foreigners were not allowed to go inland. He bribes tbo 
governor of Dhabol. 

Writes to Bidar for permission to visit it. The Sultan unwilling. Ministers willing. 

Tie Sultan consents. Kh wajah Jah^n arrives in Bidar and makes presents to the Sultan, 
including a copy of the Kuran^ which he receives with reverence* 

The Khwajah grows in favour with the SuMn. 

Chapteb X. 

Reign of JJ. 

Ceremony of his ascension described. 

His character. 

Miyan MahmM Nizam-ul-Mulk, prime minister of the late SnlUn, is degraded and put to death. 
Various appointments made. 

Ni‘matabM founded as a country residence for the Sultan, who is addicted to pleasure. 

Sanjar KMn wages successful war against Telingan^. 

Sends his prisoners to court, where they are forcibly converted to Muhammadanism. 

Dilawar Khan sent on an expedition to Sharkah (?). 

On his return to court, he is degraded, and a eunuch appointed in his place. 

This eunuch (Dastflr-ul-Mulk) causes much distress by bis tyranny. As tb© SnltSn does 
nothing to check him, Prince Hum&yhn KbJn has the eunuch assassinated. 

Nasir EMn, Sultan ef Khandesh, invades Bahmani territory, Khalf Hasan Malik-ut-Tij&r is 
send to repel the invasion. 

Nasir Kh&n retreats to Asirgadh, and Khalf Hasan lays siege to the fortress. 

Death of Ndsir Kh&n, A. D. 1435. 

Kbalf Hasan retreats to court with booty. 

The Sultan’s younger brother, Muhammad (Mahmud ?), rebels. 

The SuMn proceeds to suppress the rebellion, and a battle is fought, Mulaammad Khan 
routed. 

Muhammad Khan yields j is pardoned, and given thejdgir of R&yachal (Raichur ?), 

The R^ya of Vijayinagar invades Bahmani territory, and takes Mudgal. 

The Sultan besieges Mndgal, which he takes. 

The Yijy&nagar Riya agrees to pay tribute and compersation, and promises not to invade 
Bahmani territory again. 

The SuMn returns to Bedar. 

He is, by some historians, said to have also taken Ghandan and Wandhan, Sdt^rA and other 
walled towns. 

Death of the saint, Shah Kha liI«TJllah. His relationship to the Sultan, 

]&alf Hasan proceeds to attack the fortress of Sangameshvar in the Konkan. 

Takes prisoner a HindA chief named Sirkah, -whom he compels to become a Mnl^ammadan. 
Si r ka h oSers himself as a guide to SangameshTar. 
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He treacheroxislj leads them into an ambnsh. Khalf Hasan is killed and his force nearly 
annihilated. 

The remnant make their way to Ohfikan, which was Elhalf Hasan’s head quarters. 

The Dakhanl an^s represent this disaster in a felse light to the Snlj^n, who orders the 
massacre of the saiyids and foreigners in Chkkan. 

B&jS Enstam Niz.ftm-ul-Mnlk, and Sal&r Hamzah Mushlr-nl-Mnlk, with a mixed force of 
Mnsalmllns and Hindus, proceed to Ghkkan. 

They invite the saiyids and foreigners to an entertainment. 

They massacre 1,200 saiyids and 1,000 other foreigners. 

Divine punishment awarded to the two sarddrs for this act of treachery. 

JaMl and |hia son Sikandar KMn in B41koqda. fearing to meet the same fate as their 
compatriots, refrain from going to court, and their enemies at court incite the SuMn 
against them. 

Sikandar THiftn goes to Miihfir and applies to Snltln Mabmftd ^Iji of MHwk for assistance. 

TrTiilj t invades the Dakhan, hut is obliged to retreat. 

SiVfiT'.ln.T. TniSn forced to accompany him, but escapes and returns to Bftlknndah. 

The Sultan pardons Sikandar Khan and his father. 

Death of the Sultan, and duration of his reign. 

His character. 

Publicly reproved by Saiyid Ajall, 

Date of the SultSi^^s death* 

(Tazkarai-'Ul-Mt^^Jc,) 

Brief summary of the reign of Sultan ‘Aia-ud-Dln II. 

Had Khwajah Jahan as his prime minister. 

The Sultan appoints his son Humayfin Shkh as his successor. 

Discrepancy in the date of his death. 

Ceapieb XL 

Reign of SumdyUn Shdh. 

The people object to him as Sultan. His brother, Hasan Khan, is seated on the throne. 
Humayun unseats and imprisons him. 

Eaja Rustam, an adherent of Prince Hasan’s, flies to Ohakan and Junnar. and Maid Kha^ to 
B&ichOr. 

Date of the Sultan’s accession* 

His character* 

■nr^Vna Mahmud Qkwko. — afterwards entitled ^wajah Jahkn — his prime mimster. 
s.-Wn.qftr Khftn again rebels, and marches on Golkonda. 

The Sultan marches against him. Sikandar Khan is defeated and killed. 

•Jaiai (Sikandar Khan’s father) submitB and is pardoned. 

The SnlUn declares njihdd against the Hiudds of Teli^ank. 

Sends Kbwaiah Jahkn on ahead to Devarko^^a- 
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The people of Devarkonda apply to the Rdya of Orissa for assistance^ 

The latter sends an army to assist them. 

Khwajah Jahdn commits a tactical error of judgment. 

He is hemmed in between two forces, and completly defeated. 

The Sultan much enraged, and is about to avenge the disaster, when he hears of a revolution 
in Bidar. 

Object of the revolution, to release Hasan KMn and MirzS Habib-Ullah Ni'mat-Ulldh from 
prison, and proclaim the former as king. 

Malik Yusuf Turk — one of the late Sultan’s slaves — manages to enter the fortress of Bidar, 
and release the prisoners. 

The Sultm’s brother, Tahya Khan ; also Jal&l Elhan Bukhari, are killed — probably by mistake 
in the darkness. 

Prince Hasan Khan and Mirz^ Habib-UUah proceed to Bhid, and are joined by some 
of the troops. 

Rage of the Sultan on hearing the news. 

Siraj KhSin, governor of Bijapur, receives the fugitives. His treachery. 

Pusillanimity of Hasan Kh&n, and courage of Mirza Habib-Ullah, The latter is killed. 
Chronogram giving the date of his death. 

Hasan Kha n is sent to the Sultan, who has him, thrown to tigers. 

Tyranny of the Sult&n. 

Hasan Bahri, a ^‘converted” Brahmin youth, given the title of Sprang Kh^n. 

The inmates of Shit^b Kh§ ,n’s haram publicly outraged by order of the Sultan. 

Death of the SuMn. 

Chronogram giving the date of his deatn. 

Chapter XII. 

Beign of Nizdm Shah, 

Ministers left to decide which of the late Sultan's sons should be his successor. They select 
Niz^m Shdh. 

Ceremony of enthronement. 

Ma^dfimah Jahan appointed Queen Regent, and Khw^jah Ma^mftd Gawan prime minister. 
The country invaded by the Elya of Orissa. 

Battle fought within 34 miles of Bidar. The RIya is defeated. 

Invasion by Sultin Mafaimhd Khiljl of Mllwl, Battle fought near Bidar. The Bahmani army 
take to flight, and Mahmfld gains an easy victory. 

Mahmfld plunders Bidar and lays siege to the citadel. 

Makhdumah Jahin applies to Qujarit for assistance. 

Sultan Makimud of Gujarit is willing to go, but his ministers try to dissuade him. 

He brings them round to his views ; but they advice an invasion of Malwa as a counter-move,^ 
He ignores their advice, and marches tp Sultanpur and Nandurblr. 

Progress of the siege of Bidar. 
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Laxurious living of Malimfid Kliil]i. 

ConsaUs a Shekh about vegetablos- 

BCe raises the siege, and retreats towards Chandor, but changes his route on hearing of the 
advance of the Gujarat army. 

KhwSjah Jahsln sent in pursuit. 

Mahmud asks the chief of Qondwand to guide his army. He offers to lead them by a 

difficult route, 

MatuuCd Khilji turns from the DaulatabM route, and proceeds north-east towards Ankot (?) 
and Elichpiir, 

Distress of his army on the march through Gondw^uA 
He kills the chief of Gondw^na, 

Sulj^u Nizim Shah writes to Sult&n Mahmdd of GujarEt, thanking him for his assistance. 

MahmM Khiljj again contemplates the invasion of the Dakhan, and the Sultan of Gujar/lt again 
comes to the assistance of the Bahmani Sultan, and compels Mahmhd Khilji to retreat. 

Sudden death of Saltan Nizam Shah. 

Chapter XIII. 

Reign of Sultdn Mohammad Shdh IL 
111 the tenth year of his age succeeds to the throne. 

His character. 

Regency during his minority. 

Assassination of Nig^m-ul-Mnlk at Kherlah. 

His death is avenged. 

He leaves two adopted sons, who receive the titles respectively of ‘Adll Kh^ n and Darya H^sln 

Marriage of the SultAn. 

Embassy from the ruler of HMwS. 

Bahman! ambassador sent to M^ndd. 

Letter to the ruler of Malw 4 regarding oe:gtaia territory in dispute — Mahftr, Kherlali, etc. 
Speech made by the Sultan. 

Mahmftd G^wRn made prime minister, and gets the title of KhwHjah Jahan, 

Expedition against Hubl! and Bllgalkot, 

Khwajah Mahmiid G&wan, at his own request, is sent on an expedition to the Konkan. 

Halts at Kolhapur to collect reinforcements. 

Hah several engagements in tha Konkan, and returns to Kolhapur for the rains. 

Takes Rabankanah (R^yab^ ? ) and Machiil ; then proceeds to Sangameshvar. 

Kbelnah (YishAgadb) is surrendered to the Khwajah. 

Khwajah Jahan remains nearly two years in the Konkan, and then returns to court with his 
booty. 

'Receives additional titles. 

Death of the Queen-Mother, Ma^dumah JaMn. 
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The Sultan assumes the reins of government. 

Death of the Raya of Orissa. 

Malik Nizam-ul-Mnlk Ba^ri is sent to invade Orissa. 

Takes Raj^mundri and Kond^vir, etc., and returns. 

Kh wajah Mal^mud GHwan founds a college in Bidar. 

The SuMn announces his intention of taking Tairagadh. 

One of the adopted sons of the late Niziim-ul-Mulk volunteers to undertake the duty. 

He takes Vair^ga<3h by siege, and returns. 

ghwSjah MahmM G^wan reports that Goa has been taken by Parkatpa (?), Raya of VijAyanagar, 
and volunteers to go and re-take it. 

The Sultjln resolves to go himself. 

He lays siege to the fort of Belgauw. 

Parkatapa tries to make terms through the amw. 

The Sultan angrily refuses. 

ParkStapa surrenders the fort of Belgauw, which the Sultan then gives to ]^vajah Jahan, 

The Sultan stops at Eij^pur on his way back. 

Great famine of Bijapur in the same year. 

The R&ya of Orissa again invades Bahmani territory. 

The royal army assembles at Malikpur near Asht^r. 

Proceeds towards R^j^mundr!. 

The SultAn with a picked force goes in advance, leaving ^wajah Jahan and Prince MahmM 
behind. 

Narsinha EAya’s arrangements for the defence. 

The latter takes to flight. 

Malik Path-Ullah Daryfl KhSn sent in pursuit. 

Surrender of RajAmundri. 

The SultAn hands it over again to NizAm-ul-Mulk Bahii, and returns to Bidar. 

Adil ShAh, Wall of Asirgadh and BurhAnpur visits the SultAn and is feted. 

Rebellion at KondAvir; the SultAn goes there to suppress it ; lays siege to the fortress. 

The garrison surrender, and hint that the minister, Rhwajah Jahin, was the cause of their 
rebellion, 

HondAvir is given to NizAm-ul-Mulk Bahrl. 

The Sultan invades YijayAnagar territory and reaches Malur. Narsinha Raya takes to flight. 
The latter tenders his snbmisson, and sends presents. 

The SuMn proceeds by forced marches to KAnchipur, 

Takes and sacks the town, getting immense booty. 

Plot against KhwAjah MahmM GAwAn. 

The SultAn summons him. 

Account of the interview* 
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Unjust -execution of MalimM Oawan and As'ad Kh^n. 

His accusers afterwards put to death. 

The Saltan regrets bis hasty action: is disturbed by a dream. 

Proceeds on z, jihad to the Konkan: is taken ill on the way. 

His death. 

His character. 

Dissension between the Dakliani and Turk! amirs. 

Age of the Sultan ; duration of his reign : date of his death. 

Chronogram giving the date of his death. 

Ohapteb XIV. 

Reign of SuUdn Mahmd IL 
The Dakhani amirs plot against the Turks. 

The Dakhanis treacherously massacre the Turks. 

Malik Hasan Niz^m-ul-Mulk Bahri is made Malik Na,lb. 

First mention of his reputed son, Ahmad Nizam-ul-Mulk, who afterwards founded the Hkiim- 
Shahi Dynasty. 

Ahmad is given the districts of Junnar and Chakan as Sfjdgir, Goes to the assistance of the 
Sultan. 

- Expedition into Telingln^ ; the Sultin marches to Waraugal. 

The Habshis plot against the Malik Nil, lb : the SultSn believes their stories, and resolves on his 
death. 

The Malik Na,ib flies to Bidar. 

Treacherous conduct of Pasand Khan. 

The latter kills the Malik N^,ib, and throws his head outside the fort, 
presumption and arrogance of the Habshis. 

Eise of Turk! influence as that of the Habshis declines. 

Hasan THiA ti KhurAsani gets the title of Kh wajah Jahan. 

The Sultan’s sister, F^timah, married to Habib-UUah, and the fort of Medak given as a wedding 
present. 

His other sister married to another son of Shah. Muhabh-TJllah* 

Eebellion against the Sultan in Bidar. 

The Sultan defended by ten Turks : desperate fighting. 

Toe rebels are routed. 

Hew palace built near the Shah Burj, 

Eebellion of tie notorions Psim Tni-k Khakass IbSn (afterwards entitled Bartd-i Mamfilik) 
at Kandhar. 

Diiawar KMn pbsW sent to suppress the rebellion. 

In the battle which ensues, Diiawar ^n is killed by one of his own elephants. 
pp itr. Barld triumphant, and more than eyer rebellions. 

Eebellions in all directions. 
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The Sultan, unable to subdue KSsim Baxld, is obliged to conciliate him by giving him a share 
in the government. 

This is much resented by the other nobles, who rebel. 

Ahmad Nizfim-ul-Mulk comes to the assistance of the Sultan. 

The amirs promise their support to the SuMn if he will only oust Efisim Barid from the 

gOYemmeiitv 

Practical OTcrthrow oi the Balunani Dynasty, and estahlisliment of the Band-Shahi in its placo 
The Snltan wounded in battle. 

The amns disperse, and Kasim Barid returns with the Snltiin to Bidar, and again assumes the 
goTernment. 

Letter from Ynsnf ‘Adil Khan, reporting the rebellion of Malik Dinar Dastur-i Mamalik and 
Malik Khush*Kadam Turk ; and offers to aid in suppressing it. 

The Sultan and Kasim Barid proceed against the rebels. 

*Adil Kha n and Fattr-nl-Mnlk join the camp* 

Disposition of the forces. Battle. 

Malik Dinar taken prisoner and his army dispersed. 

‘Adil Khan intercedes for Malik DJn^r, and procures his pardon. 

The Royal troops lay siege to and take the fort of Sagar. 

Sultan Mahmtid Gujarati complains of an act of piracy committed by Bahadur Gll&ni. 

Letter on this subject from the king of Gujarat. 

Letter from the SultAn to Bahadur GflSnl, ordering him to restore the ships and looted property. 
Reply of the Sultdn to the king of Gnjar^t. 

The SuMn’s messenger to BahSdux Gilanl is stopped on the way. 

The Sultan marches with his army to Mangalvedha. 

The fort is taken, and assigned to Fakhr-ul-Mnlk. 

The army marches to Jamkhandi, which Bahadur Gilanl was then besieging, 

Mukaddam [chief of Jamkhandi ?] takes service under the Sultan, 

Malik Sultan Knli Hamad&nl Khaw^ss Khan (afterwards the founder of the Kutub-ShahS 
dynasty) is given the title of Kutb-nl-Mulk, 

Several feudal tenures granted. *Hames of various nobles then serving with the Sultan. 

The army besieges Miraj. The governor, Bimah (?) surrenders after his son has been 

killed. 

The troops of Bahadur Gilanl then in the fort of Miraj are offered generous terms.' 

Bahadur Gilanl hides himself in the jungle, and sends an ambassador to the Sultan, who 
promises him pardon on certain conditions. 

Bahadur GJianl stfll obstinate: a force is sent against him, with orders to spare his life. 

He is slain in single combat by Batan ^n, son of Fa^r-ul-Mulk on the Sth November, 1494, 
The Sultan visits the fort of Panhaia : description of the fort. 

He then visits DAbhol. 

Bahadur QH^siS^jdg^rs given to various nobles. 
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The SuMn returns to Bedar, halting on the way at Hiraj« to distribute the booty. 

Increase in the power of Entnb-al-Mulfc. 

Plot against the Turks. 

The Turks anticipate matters by massacring the conspirators* 

The Turks send. SMh Muhabb-Ullah to the SuMn to explain matters* 

Re-distribution oiJSg^s: Yusuf ‘Adil Khan gets Bijapur and MangalvedhS* 

Plot against Barid-i Mam&lik^. 

The SultSn besieges him in the fort of Ansa, but is deserted by several izmks : Barid again 
triumphant. 

Another revolt against Barid-i Hamalik. 

Terms of peaoe arranged. 

Preparations for ^JiMd against Vijayanagar: enumeration of the forces* 

^Ain-nl-Mnlk sent round by KoMpur. 

Rayachisr and Mudgal surrendered. 

These parganahs are given to ^Adil Bhifta. 

In the absence of the c>imrs who sided with the Sultan, Malik Bar!d-i MamSlik proceeds to 
Bidar ; is admitted to the fortress by treachery, and again usurps the government on the 
6th June, 1602, 

Adil Kutub-ul Mulk, Dastdr-i Mam^lik and others form a coalition to displace him. 

The Sultan is compelled to side against them ; a battle ensues, in which Haidar Kh&n — Bartd’s 
general — is killed. Barid then takes to flight. The allies do homage to the Sult^, and 
return to their provinces. 

A marriage arranged between ^Adil Kha n^s daughter and the SuljSn’s son. 

The marriage festivities in Kalburg^ are interrupted by the return of Malik Barid to court, when 
hostilities are resumed. ^Adil Khan and ^Ain-ul-Mulk against Malik Barid, Khudadad 
EJi w^jah Jahan and Dastfir-i Mamalik. 

The SuMn sides with ‘Adil Khan, 

Malik Ilyas ‘Ain-ul-Mulk is killed in battle : hostilities then cease* 

The SuMn proceeds to Miraj and Panhlia, to secure possession of the late *Ain-ul-Mulk’s 
jdgtr. 

During his absence Baild-i Mamalik and his adherents take possession of Bidar, 

They receive the Sultan with all honour on his return. 

Band’s titles are further increased* 

Hostility between ‘Adil KMn and Dastflr Dinar; the latter obtains assistance from A^mad 
Babri, and invades Bijapur territory ; ‘Idil Kban flies to the SuMn’s court. 

The Sult&n compels them to make peace. 

The Sultto, in 1606, quarrels with ‘Adil ^Sn. 

The Snlt&n summons to his assistance Kutub-ul-MuIk and ‘ImSMud-ul-lk. As the latter 
neglects to obey the summons, the Sult&i goes after him to Berar and meets him near 
Kalamb. The quarrel is then arranged* 

D eath of Fath-Ullah ‘Imad-ul-Mulk and Yusuf ‘Adil Shah. 
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The Sultan settles the succession to Ycsnf’s title and territory on Ism^‘Jl, eldest son of the 
latter. 

Confttsion in Berar owing to the late Path-TTllSh’s eldest son, ^Al^-nd-Dln, being a prisoner in 
E^mgir. He makes his escape, and succeeds to his father’s title and territory. 

Death of Khndad&d KhwSjah JahSn ; his title conferred on his eldest surviving son, Hur Khlin, 

The latter is given Pareinda in exchange for Sandldpnr [Shol^pur ?] which is given to Kam^l 
Elhant Isma'il ‘Adil Khan’s general. 

The Sultan takes the fortress of Kalburg^ by force. 

Dastur Dln^r akes refuge with Barld. These two, with Kutb-ul-Mulk march on BJdar. 
Dastur Din&r’s reputed son, Hamid Khan Habshi^ is killed in battle. 

Peace arranged by ‘Azamat-ul-Mulk, Isma‘il ‘Adil Khan’s ambassador at the Bahmani Court. 
Quarrel between Dastur Dinar and Barid. 

Embassy from Shah Ism^‘il Husaini Safawi. 

Ungracious reception of a Shi*ah ambassador at a Sunni court. 

Eebellion of Bashir Khudawind Khan> the feudatory of Mahur. The Sultiln, in August, IS 17, 
marches with the army against him. 

Bashir applies to *Ala-ud-Din ‘Im^-ul-Mulk for assistance, which is given, 

A battle takes place : Bashir Khu dawind Khdn’s son, Ghiilib Khan, is killed. Khudawind 
.fights valiantly, hnt is wounded, taken prisoner, and put to death. 

M4hfir given to Mahmfid Khan, youngest son of Khud&wind ]&^n. The Sultan returns to 
Bidar. 

Several of the principal amvrs — too late to. take part in this last expedition — now come to 
court. 

The Sultan — taking advantage of the large force thus assembled — determines on a jiMd. 

Arrived at Diwani [?] a battle is fought, in which the SuMn is severely wounded ; and this 
puts a stop to the fighting. 

The allies disperse to their respective provinces, 

Barid accompanies the Sultfin back to Bidar, and again assumes the government. 

An amir ^ed ShnjS'at LaTing carried ofE two of the Sultan’s elephants, the other amirs 

of Bidar,- anxious to get rid of Barid, suggest that the latter should he sent after Shui&'at 

Kh^n. 

Barid overtakes Shuj&'at ^Sn, kills him, and retnms in triumph with the elephants, etc. 
Baiid’s power then becomes greater than ever- 

Death of the Sultan. Date of his death, age, and dnration of his reign. 

The amvrs — in spite of their quarrels among themselves — always loyal to their sovereign." 
Other historians give a difEerent account of the latter part of the reign of SuMn MaljmM II. 
Anarchy in the Dakhan on the death of the SuMn, 

End of the Bahmani Dynasty. 


{To le continued,^ 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


EOPES OE SAND; ASBBS; AND THE DANAIDES. 

The following inquiry was published in the 
mimber of the Journal of the Folh-lore Society 
for December, 1898. I ventoe bo hope that its 
publication in these pages may bring to light 
some Indian evidence. 

The oocnrrenoe of a single incident in ancient 
Egyptian cnstom, on Greek and Roman monn- 
ments, in an Arabian story, and in English folk- 
lore, provokes suspicion that some one idea, worth 
finding out, may he behind the scattered facts. 
Such an incident is the weaving of a futile 
rope ; twisted and untwisted in festival custom 
in Egypt, in Greek and Roman art, eaten by 
an ass, made of sand in Arabic story and in 
English legend. 

Further, in more than one ancient monument 
the futile rope is associated with those futile 
water-carriers the Danaides, whose condem- 
nation it was to carry water in sieves; and in 
Cornwall the spirit who was set to weave ropes 
of sand had also to empty a lake by the aid of a 
shell with a hole in it. 

What do these coincidences mean f 

In the hope of gaining further facts I quote, 
but make no attempt to value, the following 
rope -makers, ass, and water-carriers. 

*'In the city of Acanthus, towai'ds Libya 
beyond the Nile, about 120 furlongs from 
Memphis, there is a perforated jpithos,^ into 
which they say 860 of the priests carry 
water every day from the Nile. And the 
fable of Ocnus is represented near at hand* 
on the occasion of a certain public festival. 
One man is twisting a long rope, and many 
behind him keep untwisting what he has 
plaited.”^ 

In the painting by Polygnotus at Delphi, Pau- 
sanias describes among other dwellers in Hades, 

“ a man seated : an inscription sets forth 
that the man is Indolence {Oknos). He is 
represented plaiting a rope, and beside him 
stands a she-ass furtively eating the rope 
as fast as he plaits it. They say that this 
Indolence was an industrious man who had 
a spendthrift wife, and as fast a she earned 
money she spent it. Hence people hold that 

1 Pithos *= a vessel of large size, used for stores, 
sometimes sunk in the ground as a cellar. 

® Diodorus Siculus, I. 97. 

Pausanias, X. 29. 2. See J. G. Fraser, Pausanias, 


in this picture Polygnotus alluded to the 
wife of Indolence. I know, too, that when 
the lonians see a man toilidg at a finaitless 
task they say he is splicing the cord of 
Indolence.*’® 

In the mediseval Arabic story, one of the tasks 
imposed by Pharaoh on Haykar the Sage is to 
make two ropes of sand; Haykar says;— 

* Do thou prescribe that they bring me a 
cord from thy stores, that I twist one 
like it ’ So when they had done as he bade, 
Haykar fared forth arear of the palace and 
dug two round borings equal to the thick- 
ness of the cord : then he collected sand 
from the riverbed and placed it therein, so 
that when the sun arose and entered into 
the cylinder the sand appeared in the 
sunlight like unto ropes.”* 

Of Michael Scott a note to the The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel says 

** Michael Scott was, once upon a time, much 
embarrassed by a spirit, for whom he was 
under the necessity of finding constant 
employment,” Two tasks were accomplish- 
ed in two nights by the spirit. *^At 
length the enchanter conquered this inde- 
fatigable demon, by employing him in the 
hopeless and endless task of making ropes 
out of sea-sand.*'® 

A passage in the Denham Tracis speaks of 
Michael Scott as famed 

^*for having beat the devil and his myrmi- 
dons by the well-known device of employ- 
ing them to spin ropes of sand, denying 
them even the aid of chafi to supply some 
degree of tenacity . . . . 

The wild Cornish spirit Tregeagle brings life 
into these somewhat tame accounts of futile 
industry. The wandering soul of a tyrannical 
magistrate, Tregeagle, was bound to fruitless 
labour on coast or moor ; his toil prevented and 
his work destroyed by storm and tide. His cries 
sounded above the rear of winter tempests; 
his moanings were heard in the soughing of 
the wind; when the sea lay calm his low wailing 
crept along the coast. More than one task was 
laid upon this tormented soul. 

V. 876 ; Minhirgh JSemew, April, 1897, p. 458 ; Journal 
Hellenic Studiesj XIV. p. 81. 

* Supplemental Nights, Burton, Lib. Ed, SII. 24. 

8 The Lay of the Last Minstrel, Ed, 18C9. Note 15. 

« X>enham Traci s, II. 116, 
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“ On the proposal of a clmrcliiiiaiL and a 
lawyer it was agreed that he should be set 
to empty a dark tam on desolate moors? 
known as Dosmery (or Dozmare) Pool, 
using a limpet- shell with a hole in it 
Driven thence by a terrific storm, Treg" 
eagle, hotly pursued by demons, sought 
sanctuary in the chapel of Roach Rook, 
From Roach he was removed by powerful 
spell to the sandy shores of the Padstow 
district, there to make trusses of sand and 
ropes of sand with which to bind them. 

Again we find him tasked 

“ to make and carry away a truss of sand 
bound with a rope of sand from Gwenvor 
(the cove at Whitsand Bay) near the Land’s 
End.”« 

The Cornish pool which Tregeagle had to 
empty with a perforated shell is said to be the 
scene of a tradition of making bundles and 
bands of sand : — 

" A tradition .... says that on the 
shores of this lonely mere (Dosmery pool) 
the ghosts of bad men are ever employed 
in binding the sand in bundles with * beams* 
(bands) of the same. These ghosts, or 
some of them, were driven out (they say 
horsewhipped out) by the parson from 
Launceston.”* 

I place these roughly gathered facts together 
in the hope of gaining farther instances ; espe- 
cially instances of, 

(1) Ritual use of ropes, or of perforated 

water-vessels. 

(2) Futile rope-making in custom or story, 

(3) Futile water-carrying in custom or story. 

(4) Asses in connexion with any of the above 

acts ; and in connexion with (a) water 
in any form, (&) death and the under* 
world, j 

G. M. Godden, F.A.I. 

SUPERSTITIONS AMONG HINDUS IN THE 
CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

The throbbing of different parts of the eye 
portends different things ; — 

Bye-brows. — When the right eye-brow of a 
person beats very forcibly, it indicates that the 

’ Taken from Hunt, Popidar Romances of the West 
of Rnglan^ 0rd Ed. pp. ISI ff. 

® Courkiey, Cornish Recsts and Folklore, p. 78- 


wife will present her husband with a child ; 
and if the left eye -brow beats, it signifies that 
the person is to acquire wealth. When both throb, 
it signifies that overwhelming sorrow is to over- 
take a person. 

Pupils. — If thepupil of the right eye dilates, it 
means great loss to a person ; and if the left, it 
warns one to keep aloof from fears and difficulties. 
If both the eye pupils are dilated, it indicates 
loss of health. 

Corners of the Eye. — If the comer of the right 
eye throbs, it means that a man*B foes and friends 
love him. If the corner of the left eye heats, it 
means the recovery of lost property. 

Bye-lashes. — The throbbing of the right and 
left eye-lashes means that the person is likely to 
get into a broil with others. 

Bye-lids. — The beating of the right eye-lid 
indicates that the person is to witness a marriage 
ceremony soon. And if the left, that fear will 
overtake him and make him iU. 

Whole Bye. — When the whole right eye beats, 
it means that the patient will recover from long 
illness. And if the whole left eye, it brings a 
good xiame. 

A person whose death takes place on a 
Saturday, should never go alone. To avert evil 
consequences, a live fowl is taken with such a 
corpse to -the cemetery and it is there interred 
with it. Brdhmans, averse to bloody sacrifices, 
substitute for a fowl the steel bolt of a door. 

If a person dies under the influence of an 
evil star, the seeds of leguminous plants are 
scattered along the route of the funeral proces- 
sion. It is believed that such a body, when 
buried, turns into a devil, and comes home to 
hold sway as a nocturnal monarch over the house. 
J£ the above custom is observed, however, it will 
try and pick up the seeds on its way from the 
grave to the house, dropping them on its return 
at day-break. In this way every night it starts, 

I but never reaches its destination, since the seeds 
prevent its arrival in time. 

All Hindus believe that by keeping quills 
or spines of porcupine at home they will meet 
with vain quarrels with neighbours and kins- 
men. 

M, B. Pedlow. 

< Courtney, Cornish Feasts and Folklore, p, 73; 
quoling Notes and Qmries, Dec. 1850. 
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HISTORY OF THE BAHMAHI DYNASTY. 

(^Founded on the BurJi&n-i Ma,6^r,) 

BY J. S. KmG, M.E.A.S. 
iQoniinued from a?, 138.) 

Ohaptes L 

Account of tlie Kings of Kalburgfi^i® who, according to the most authentic 
accounts, were eight individuals, the first of whom was Ala-ud-Din wa 
, ad-Dunyft Abfi-l-Muzaflfar Sultan ?:asan Shflh al Wall al Bahmani, 

Sultan ‘Aia-ud-Dln fliasan Shah Gangfi,! Bahmanl was the first king, who in the 
Dakhin, the land of perpetual freshness (may God preserve it so !) raised the standard of 
Islam, propagated the rights of the true faith, and overthrew infidelity. 

Historians have related various accounts of the origin of this king, and to relate them all 
would cause prolixity, so we pass them by. 

According to the statement of the author of the *Aiytln-ut--Tawdr{kli and other historians of 
the kings of India, the ancestors of this illustrious sovereign traced their descent from 
Bahman and Isfandy^r ; and what is stated on the subject in some books of genealogies which 
the author of these pages has seen is that SuMn Hasan was descended £com Bahr4m Gfir, in 
the following way: — 

Sultan AM-ud-Din wa ad^Dunyd Hasan Bahman SMh, son of Kaika,us Muhammad, son 
of *Ali, son of Hasan, son of Baht^m, son of Simfin, son of SaMm, son of Nfibs son of 
Ibr&him, son of Nasir, son of Mansim, son of son of son of SdniS son of Bahr^m 
son of Shah-rtn, son of S&d, son of Nfisin, son of D^w&d, son of Bahrain Gfir. But God, the 
Most High alone knows the truth of matters ! In consequence of his descent the king was 
known as ** Bahman*’ — Sultan ‘Ala-ud-Din Hasan ShShBahmani. 

During the reign of Sultan Muhammad Tughlah Sh&h, who was king of the greater part of 
India, Hasan happened to go to the capital, Dihlf, and without disclosing to anyone the fact 
of his illustrious descent from Eaiyfimars he became enrolled among the servants of Muhammad 
Tu^lah Sh^. 

At that time it happened one day that the saint She^ Nizam^ud-Din gave a sumptuous 
entertainment, at which Sultdn Muhammad Tughlak Sh£h was present. Shortly after the 
Sul^n had left the entertainment Hasan arrived at the door of the Monastery of His Holiness. 
The latter by his inward consciousness being aware of this, said to his servant : — “ To-day 
one king has gone out and another king is at the door : let him come in.** The servant went 
to the door and brought in Hasan. The She^ received him with the utmost respect, and 
announced to him the good news that he was destined to have the sovereignty of one of the 
districts of India : this he mentioned as a divine revelation. 

It is said that on this occasion the She]^ placed a cake of bread (kurs)\oJi the tip of his 
fore-finger and gave it to Hasan, saying ; — This is the canopy of sovereignty which shall 
be exalted till the extinction of this illustrious dynasty at a long distant date.** From this 
token of good news given by the eminent She^, Hasan was made hopeful, and began to cherish 
the idea of sovereignty and conquest. 


I am doubtful as to wkether the name of this town should be spelt KalburgA orKulbargd, Professor 
Sastwick (Murray’s Han^ooh of Madras) adopts the former spelling ; and in a JSistoTy of the KinffSj 

written in Mar&thl, I find it spelt sometimes and sometimes 

* By this is meant ** chai^atW,” a word familiar to all who have ever been in India. 
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In this jear® a state of the utmost disorder began to show itself in the dominions of 
SultSn Muhammad Tu^lat Sh^h, and each of the amws in charge of the several districts 
raised rebellious. Sultan ‘AlS-nd-Dln Hasan Sh&h also with a number of brave and select 
warriors — Afghans and others — in accordance with the advice of the She kh, set out for 
the Dahlian and halted at Daulat&bdid, 

In the midst of these affairs SuMn Muhammad Tughla^: was informed that the amtrdn-i 
sadahf^ who had been appointed to keep in subjection the coast of Gujarat, had withdrawn 
from their allegiance and were in a state of rebellion, besides plundering the property of 
Musalmans. Some treasure which had been sent in charge of one of the amirs of Gujarat 
to the seat of government at Lihaur and Dihli had been plundered j a great number of those 
accompanying it were killed, and the whole of their goods looted. The amirs of Gujarat, who 
went to put down this rebellion and disturbance, were routed, and most of them killed, 

Sult&n Tughlaki on hearing the news of this outbreak in Gujarat showed much dis- 
quietude and agitation, and he proceeded in person to put down the rebellion. 

Kutlagh Rhan was governor of DaulatSb^d ; and by the justice, bravery and good manage 
ment of this pure-minded minister® the people had hitherto been kept secure and free from 
disturbance ; but before the outbreak of rebellion in Gujarat he had by the Sult&n’s orders 
gone to the Tughlalj: Sh^hi court, leaving his brother, ‘Alam-ul-Mulk, as vice-regent of the 
district. 

While on the way it occurred to Sultan Tughlal^ ShS,h that the district of Daulatabad 
being now free from the personal influence of Rutla^ It was quite possible that the 

a7nirda4 sadah, having the power to do so, might there also stir up Gujar&t and raise a 
rebellion. To prevent this he sent some of his amirs to DaulatAbAd bearing instructions for the 
amtrdn-i sadah to join the Sultan’s camp. In accordance with this order the amirs went to- 
Daulat^bad ; and the amirdn^i sadali^ obeying the order of the Sulti,n, started with the amirs 
for the camp of the Sultan ; but on the way, overcome with fear (of the consequences of their 
past offences), they one night attacked the royal army,® and the troops being taken unawares, 
moat of them were killed, and the remainder took to flight, and narrowly escaping with their 
lives, made their way to the SnltSn’s camp. 

After the rent of the Sultan's army the amirdn-i sadah returned to Daulatabad, and giving 
the title of Nasir-nd-Din to Isma‘ll Mnkh^ Af^an, seated him on the throne; and, according 
to the custom of kings, sprinkled money over his head. ‘Alam-uI-Mulk, through fear of them, 
had shut himself up in the fort of DSflglr (Daulatabad) ; but as he had treated these people in 
an approved manner they gave him safe conduct and dismissed him. 


s Wbat the year was is not stated, hut it was probably A. H, 744 (A. D. 1843) — i 7 de Bayley, Qvjardtr p. 43. 

* There is no English equivalent for this expression. According to Sir B. 0. Bayley it is said to be a Moghal 
technical term for a ** captain of a hundred ’’ ( ), hut iu this place it rather designates a class of persons who 
seem to have approached in character the “ free-lances ” of the Middle Ages in Europe. They were leaders of 
mercenaries and foreigners ; at least for the most part : some were probably remnants of the ** New Musalmfns,’' or 
converted Moghal settlers, though some were most certainly Afghan adventurers. Loyalty sits lightly on troops 
of this class, and they have ever been known for violence and rapine. (Bayley, Gfv/ardt, p. 48, n.) 

0 Here begins the India OfBlce MS., with the words 

® That is, the escort taking them to the Snlt4n’a camp. 

t In the India Office MS. this name is always written (Makh, or Mukh). In the British Museum MS. 
itappears in some places to he and mothers Eirishtah writes the name (MugJ^ a Magian), and 
thisis probably the correct spelling. According to iSrishtah Ism&*!l Khfin AfghSn was an officer of a thousand 
hom, whose brother, Malik Mu^, commanded the xoyi^ army in the province of MMwl^ and the selection arose 
principally out of the hope that the Dakhanis would be supported by the new king’s relative in MMwah. (Briggs* 
m IL w?. 
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‘Al&-nd-Din Hasan SLEh Bahmant, with a force of his own faithful adherents, was then 
in Daulatabad ; and though outwardly, for prudential reasons, on friendly terms with these 
people, he was only watching for an opportunity of obtaining power. 

In some histories of India it is stated that Sultan Hasan, before obtaining dominion oyer 
the Dakl^n, was enrolled among the troops of Sultan Tughlak Shah, who were employed in the 
defence of the Dakhan ; and when Ismii‘il Mukh, who had at first been raised to the throne, 
was found unfit for it, the whole army united in exalting Sultan Hasan ShEh to the sovereignty 
of the Dakhan. But God only knows the truth of matters ! 

When Sultan Muhammad Tughla]^ Shah arrived in ferujar^t, a number of those who had 
rebelled prepared to oppose him ; of these, some became food for the swords of the Sultan* s 
troops, and others proceeded to Daulatabad and joined themselves to Isma‘il Mukh and his 
followers. 

When Sultan Muhammad Tughlalcj having finished repelling the violence of the amirs 
of Gujarat, heard of the rebellion of the amirdn-i sadah of Daulatabad, he proceeded with his 
army in that direction. Isma‘il Mukh was ready for him, and formed line of battle in 
front of the Sultan’s army ; but the latter being twice again as weak as the followers of Ismii^il 
Afghan, however much it attacked and retreated gained no lasting advantage over them. At 
last, however, the army of the Sultan gained the victory, the Daulatab^dis took to flight, and 
Isma‘il Mukh retired to the fortress of De6gir. Al^*-ud-Din Hasan Shah with his own 
particular followers proceeded towards Elallburg&. Sultan Muhammad laid siege to the 
fortress of Daulatabad, and sent Malik *Imad-ud-Dln with a select force in pursuit of Sultan 
Ahi*-ud-Din. 

In the midst of these afEairs news again arrived from Gnjarftt that Malik Taghi had 
raised a rebellion there ; so the SultAn was compelled to leave some of his nobles and a portion 
of his force at Daulatabad while he himself started for Gujarat. 

When Ala^*-ud-Din Hasan became aware that he was being followed by the enemy , he laid 
in ambnsh with a portion of his force, and suddenly attacking them killed *Imad-ul-Mulk, 
dispersed his army and pursuing the fugitives turned back towards Daulatabad. 

When the news of the death of ‘ImAd-nl-Mulk as well as the rout of his force and the 
approach of ‘Allr‘-nd-Din Hasan and his followers reached the ears of the amrs who were 
engaged in besieging Isma‘il Mu^, they wavered, and being powerless to resist they unavoid- 
ably raised the siege of the fortress and took to flight. Hasan then entered the city of 
Daulatabad in triumph ; and Ismft’H coming down from the fortress of DSa^r 

voluntarily and gladly resigned the sovereignty in favour of Hasan ; and abandoning the title 
of Sultan Nasir-nd-Din which had previously been given him, called himself Skams-ud-Dln. 

The whole army and the populace having unanimously consented to the sovereignty of 
*Al&‘-ud-Din Hasan, at the ninth hour of Friday the 28th Sha‘ban, A. H. 748 (3rd December, 
A. D. 1347), or — according to one writer — on the 24th Rabi‘ II. of the year above mentioned 
(3rd August, A. D. 1347), he attained the object of his desires. At the entreaty of Isma*il 
Mukh and all the amirs and the army the ruby-coloured royal umbrella was raised over his head, 
and he was seated on the throne of sovereignty under the title of Sultto ‘Aia'-nd-Din Hasan 
Shfth al Wall al Bahmani. The amirs ^ ministers and generals vied with one another in doing 
hiTYi honour and praising him and swearing fealty to him. 

The Sultan now applied himself to the affairs of government and the occupations of his 
subjects with such ability and attention that the signs of his illustrious actions embellishing 
the history of the kings are beyond computation, and the mention of his good <][uahties adorns 
the preface of the history of the kings powerful as Heaven. In his day no tyrant hand struck 
the knocker of disquietude on the door of any subject, nor did the foot of any trader in oppression 
tread the inner court of the house of anyone with the step of molestation or hindrance. 
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The Sultan sent some troops in pursuit of the amtrs of Muhammad Tughlafe who had 
taken to flight. Nizim-ul-Mulk, who was leader of the defeated army was killed, and the 
remnant with much difficulty succeeded in saving their lives. 

When the Sultan had thus finished repelling his enemies, he turned his attention to those 
brave amirs who had rendered him good service in the recent war, and conferred on each of 
them rank and dignity corresponding to his merit. 

Of this number, *Ain-ud-Din, who was one of the amtrs of Sultftn Muhammad Tughla^:, 
with his son Muhammad entered the service of Abu-l-MuzafPar Sultan ‘Al&-ud-Din Hasan Shah 
and were honoured by the titles of Oiw^jah Jahan and Shir Kha n respectively. 

Malik Hindu, I Turk received the title of ‘ImS.d-ul-Mulk, and was appointed Sa^ib-i ‘Arz.® 

HusSm-ud-Din A^icln became NS,ib Wazlr. 

Zhakajut Saiyid Eazi-ud-Din, who was one of the descendants of the martyr Zaid,® 
received the title of Kutb-ul-Mulk. 

Malik ShMi, who had been M,ib Barbak, became Shams-i Eashik S&bib-i Kh^s. 

Husain, who had attacked ‘Im&d-ul-Mulk, obtained the title of Garshasb, and was appointed 
Kur BSg-i Maisarah (Commander of the Left Wing), 

Mir Sakfl Shams-ud-Din was appointed Kflr Bfeg-i Maimanah (Commander of the Eight 
Wing). 

Sharaf Farsi became 'IJmdah-ul-Mulk and Dabir (Secretary). 

Kazl Jalal, who in Awadh (Oude) deserted from the service of SuUan Mutiammad after 
killing one named Mukbil, governor of Awadh, and then entered the service of the SuItSn, 
received the title of Kadar Kh^n, and his son Muhammad became Azhdar Khan. 

Several of the amtrs received the titles of ** Elh&n” and Malik.’^ A few retained their 
previous titles. Several of the servants of the royal court obtained employment as diwdns ; 
thus Husain bin Tflrfln became Treasurer, and the son of Mubirak Kh&n became Superinten- 
dent of Elephants (shahnak’^fit) and Keeper of the Seals (dawdt’ddr). 

Malik Chahju became Saiyid-ul-Hujjab (Ijord Chamberlain). 

K4zi Baha-ud-Din became H^jib-i i^sabah (Constable of the City). 

Daulat Shah became Shabnah-i Bargah, and Shahab, SM&r-i Khwan, which in the Dakhani 
dialect is called Chtehniglr.”!® 

*Ali Shih became the Bar Fardah-dfir, with a number of others under him. 

Bach of the amtrs, waztrs and generals, according to his desert, was promoted to maided 
and jdgirs, obtaining towns and districts on feudal tenure, and kept up a proportionate army 
and retinue. 

The Sult&n having despatched the amtrs to take possession of the country and organise 
the army, each of them proceeded to his own district, ^wfijah Jah4n was sent to Kalburgah, 
Sikandar Khan to Bidar, Kir Kh ^n, to Kottflr and Safdar Khdn Sust-'Ahd to Sagar, which 
afterwards became known as Sl^ar, and Husain GarsMsb to Kot&gir. Other generals, by 
the Sult&n’s orders, proceeded to plunder and devastate the country of the infidels. 

*Imad-ul-Mulk and Mubarak Kh &n, by the Sult&n’s orders, went on a marauding expedition 
as far as the river T^vi [Tapti], devastating the country of the Hindus, and beheaded 
any idol-worshippers they found. Among other districts they plundered that of 

» *Arz means on© whose business is to reyiew an army. 9 Founder of the Zaid! sect. ^ 

*9 A taster, a serrant whose duty it is to watch oyer the kitchen of princes, and to taste every dish brought to 
table as a seousiiy against poison. 
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(Dangri) and beheaded the cursed Ramnat. Prom that place they went to Janjul (?), plundered 
the fort, and cutting off the head of threw his body on the ground. 

Of the other amirs^ who, by the Saltan’s orders, had hastened off to take possession of their 
respective districts, GarshSsp, who had been sent to Kot%ir on the way received intelligence 
from K]biaiiddir of the Dakhan, now known as l^landhar, that a namber of Turks of the army 
of Muhammad TughlaJj:, who were in Kandhir when they saw that ‘Ala-ud-Diu had been 
confirmed in the sovereignty of the Dakhan, one night with a loud cry took possession of 
the fort of Kandhar and submitted themselves to the Sultan, and Ikr^j being put to flight, went 
towards Bodan and his people and family were made prisoners by the Turks. The latter 
wrote a letter to this effect to Qarshasb, and informed him of their submission to his authority. 


Garshfisp was much pleased at hearing this news, and wrote them a letter, praising them 
for what they had done ; and held out to them hopes of the king’s favour. He himself also 
hastened to Kandhflr and the Turks went out to give him a ceremonious reception, and 
proffered their services. 

Prom that place Garshasp went to Kot&gir and laid siege to the fort.ii After some time 
the garrison called for a truce, and obtained quarter. They delivered over the fortress, and of 
their own accord agreed to pay tribute. When messengers brought this news to the Sultan 
he was much gratified ; and by his orders the drums of rejoicing were beaten in the city, and 
all the people were glad. 


Saiyid-Razi-nd-Din Kuth-ul-Mulk, who had gone towards Mnndargi, proceeded by way of 
Bhflm and took possession of it. After that he turned towards Akalkot which he also 
succeeded in taking, and. then returning to Mundargi gave it the name of Saiyidftbad. Each 
of the zamtnddrs of that district who submitted to his rule he left in undisturbed possession of 
his feudal lands, and restrained his troops from plundering his property; but any who 
disputed his authority, their country and goods were plundered, and they and those under 
them put to death. Notwithstanding the smallness of his force he succeeded in gaining 
‘possession of three or four celebrated fortresses. 

Kamhar EJban,^^ who had obtained the Kotur jctgtr, proceeded in that direction; hut on 
the way turned aside to the fort of Kalyto, and for nearly fifty days laid siege to it, after 
which it capitulated ; and the inhabitants on giving security for good behaviour were included 
among the subjects of the SuMn. After taking KeXym he wrote to the SultAn giving him the 
welcome intelligence of his victory. The Sultan was much pleased, and ordering the drums 
of rejoicing to he beaten in the city of Panlatftbad, caUed it Pathftbad. The rejoicings were 
continued for a week. 

Sikandar 1^^", wto by the Sultan’s orders had started with an army in the direction of 
Bldar, turned from there towards Malkaid,“ and the Hindfis of that place having heard of and 
eeen the recent success of the Turks, deemed it advisable to refrain from offering resistance ; 
they therefore tendered their submission and agreed to pay tribute, and so obtained immunity 
from molestation by Sikandar ^fin’s troops. 


Sikandar after his return sent a letter to Kanabiiyand,'* who was wfiU of TeUi^gftnft 
asking to send a present of some elephants for the use of his army.^® When Si kandar 

11 The word in the Jbeit is (Itor, or gar ) : it is probably meant for the Hmdl word (yadh), a hill fort. 

IS This name is here written (Kabas KhSn) in the test, hut it is evidently a mistake of the oopymt’s 

for further on, when he rebels agfainst the Snltlnandis made prisoner by Sikandar ghSn, his name is wnttea 
(IJtrKhfin). The latter is also the spelling in the Br. Mu. MS. 

« 'Written (LamSkfeet) in the Br. Mu. MS. „ , ..wlic 

1* In the Br. Mu. MS. this name is written, in one place OuUf (Kahanand), and in another place . 


(Kan^uSdah). 

16 The letter is given in 


full in the text, hut there is nothing of importance in it. 
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Khan^s letter reached Kanabayand and he understood its contents, he wrote a reply, tendering 
his submission, and sending a written treaty to that effect : he also expressed a great wish to 
meet him. Accordingly Sikandar Kh^n with a large force proceeded towards Telingani, and a 
meeting between the two took place. Kanabtyand^® presented many valuable offerings, and 
was made hopeful of much favour from the king. He sent two elephants and other suitable 
presents to the king through Sikandar KMn. The latter on arrival at sent the 

elephants to the Sultan and informed him of the good will of KanSbayand. The Sultan wrote 
a commendatory letter to Sikandar Khdn and exalted him to the umbrella he also conferred 
royal favours on Kanabayand. 

Isma‘il Mu^, who had resigned the sovereignty, had been granted as an in^dm Thanah 
Akar (?), which is near Terdaland Jamkhandi ; but after spending some time pleasantly in that 
country the demon of desire led him astray. The explanation of this is that the cursed infidel 
Hdrr&yaigia had deceived him by promises of assistance to regain the sovereignty ; and he, duped 
by these promises and vows, had raised the standard of rebellion. The end of it was that the 
perfidious H^rayana broke faith with him, and imprisoned the foolish Afghan, and after some 
time poisoned him. 

Since the cursed N^r&yana used to show himself submissive to Sultan Muhammad Tngh1ak> 
Khw&iah Jahan, by the Sultan’s orders, started from Mubarak^bad Miraj on a punitive expe- 
dition against that man of unworthy actions ; and Kutub-ul-Mulk also from Mundarg}, going 
to the assistance of Kh w^jah JahSn, these two prudent ministers joining their forces proceeded 
to Kalburga, surrounded that fortress and with guns^® and ballistas (manjaniJc) reduced the 
garrison to extremities, and destroyed a portion of the tower and wall of the fortress. 
PuchUrparl (?), who was governor of the fortress, falsely gave out that they were in a state of 
starvation, thinking that this would be the cause of separation and despondency among the 
royal troops : the result, however, was contrary to his wishes. At last the besieged being 
reduced to great straits owing to scarcity of water, some of them calling for quarter descended 
from the fort by tying nooses on ropes. The victorious army then from all sides of the tower 
and rampart entered the fortress and proceeded to pillage and plunder, and killed a great 
number of the people. They made Puch^rpar! prisoner, and sent him together with a despatch 
announcing victory to the seat of government. 

KhwAjah JahAn then assumed the governorship of Kalburgah, and acted with such justice 
and kindness towards the inhabitants of the city and surrounding neighbourhood that he 
rejoiced their hearts. But after some time he received intelligence that a mutiny had taken 
place in the army at Sagar. Saf dar Khan had laid siege to the fort of i 9 or Kanbart (?) 

and a countless number of people in that fortress had died from famine and pestilence. By the 
exertions of Kampras, Muiiammad bin ‘Alam, Nathu ‘Almbak and other rascals who excited 
them, the mutineers after killing Safdar KhAn went to Sagar, and taking possession of the 
fortress proceeded to strengthen it. ‘Ali Lajtn and Fakhr-ud-Din Muhrdar (keeper of the 
seals) by an artifice fied and escaped from the mutineers. 

Since Khwajah JahAn did not think it advisable, without orders from the SultAn, to lead 
a force against the mutineers to quell this disturbance, he wrote a letter to their leaders, 
saying : — “ Killing a bad man was a very good deed ; but now it is necessary that you should 
without delay come in this direction, and bring with you whatever you may have in the way of 
goods, elephants, etc., that they may be sent to the foot of the royal throne, and that you may 
receive due reward from the king, otherwise you will be deprived of the goods and the fortress, 
and perhaps of your lives as well.” 

w Here the name is written and there being no dot to the second letter it may be read either KanA- . 

nftyarid or KabAnAyand. 

hj * Here is the first mention of fire-arms. 

w Kame mmextaoiu Spelt in the text. 
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Mubammad bin ‘llarn sent Nathfl ^Almbak to Kh^ajah Jahdn with a message, saying : -- 
**The story of the goods and riches attributed to ns is utterly impossible.” 

♦ * # # # 

When NatM brought this message Kh^ajah Jahan imprisoned him, and sent an account 
of the circumstances to the Sultan, who ordered Oiwajah Jahan immediately on receipt of the 
farmdn to cross the river Jahnur [Bhima] and encamp on the further side, and not to move from 
there till the Sultan should himselt arrive in those parts. In accordance with these orders 
Khwajah Jahan encamped on the other side of the river, and every day used to send his troops 
to plunder and devastate the country of the mutineers, and used to put terror into their 
hearts. The Suldn, on account of Muhammad Tu^lat did not think it advisable to leave 
Daulatab&d and move to any other part of his dominions. 

When the army of Khwajah Jah^n, by the Sult&n’s orders, had been encamped for two 
mouths on the bank of the river Bhima one night by decree of the Divine Creator an old man 
of luminous aspect whose countenance shone with divine knowledge, appeared to the Sultan in 
a dream and informed him of the extinction of the empire of Muhammad Tu^la^ Shah and 
announced the establishment of sovereignty in the SuMn's illustrious family. Even in the 
midst of his dream the Sultan determined in his own mind that that old man was Dlwais 
Karani. It has been already mentioned that the Sultan was a disciple of the saint Shekh 
Niz^m-ud-Din Auli4 who had promised him the throne ; and whenever the Sultan was in any 
difficulty the saint used to reveal to him in a dream the means of getting out of it. When the 
Sultan awoke he related the dream to his assembled troops. 

On an auspicious <^y he moved from the capital Daulatabad towards Kalburga, leaving 
Kadr ^stn, Garshisb, ^Imad-ul-Mulk, *Azd-ul-Mulk and other nobles in Daulat^b^d. In due 
time he pitched his camp in sight of Kalburga, and the inhabitants of that place hastened ont to 
offer presents and do homage to him, and they prayed for the eterniiy of his reign. The Sult4a 
conferred special favours on the principal inhabitants of Kalburga, and gave to each, accord 
ing to his rank, presents and robes of honour. 

When the news of the Sultan’s arrival reached Khwajah Jahan, leaving the leaders of his 
army in the camp, he himself hastened to pay his respects to the SnMn, who distinguished 
him by royal caresses and seated him on a golden chair* 

In the midst of these affairs the king was informed that the Sultan of Hindiist^n, Muham- 
mad Ta^lah Shah, while on his way from Gujarat to Tathah had fallen ill and died near the 
Indus.20 

The mind of Sultan ‘Ala-ud-Din Hasan Shah being thus set at rest from the annoyance 
of his enemies he turned his attention to the conquest of the various districts of the Dakhan. 
In three days’ time the royal army set out, and crossing the river marched stage by stage with- 
out halting to rest anywhere. When Muhammad bin *Alam heard of his approach, seized with 
panic, he threw himself on the mercy of the Sultan. The latter spared his life, but ordered 
him to be imprisoned, and whatever money and goods he possessed to be confiscated in order 
to prevent his offering further opposition. 

After that the Sultin marched towards Sagar and pitched his camp on the bank of the 
Sagar tank ; and reducing the district to a state of subjection, tranquillized the inhabitants and 
ordered compensation to be given for any oppression practised on them by the tyrants. The 
learned men and shehhs of that part, such as She^ *Ain-nd-Din Bijapuri,®^ ‘Ala-nd-Din Janpfin 
and Maniana Mu‘ayya'n-nd-Dtn Harfi,! — tutor of Sultan Muhammad Shah — paid their respects 
to the Sultan, and he distinguished them by iii'ams and pensions, each according to his merit. 

M He died near Tatliah on the Slat Muharram, A. H. 752 (20th March, A. D. 1351) - vide Bayley’s Giijardt, 
p 57 

a of ilie milutMt, and Kitdb-iO-AnviiT, oonlaining a hutory of all the Mu^mmadan saints of India. 
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He then despatched a force xtnder the leadership of Mabarak Khfin and Kutub-nl-Mnlk to 
make a predatory incursion into the district of Harib,^^ When these afntrs ivith a large force 
reached the fortress of Karabjiir^^ they laid siege to it and reduced the garrison to extremities. 
The governor of the fortress, who was one of the great men of the infidels, seeing the fury 
of the assault of the Muhammadan army, fear and terror shook the foundation of his strength 
and on the following day he sued for quarter, and waiting on the leaders of the army delivered 
over to them much goods and countless wealth as a peace-o:Eering. After that victory the amirs 
sent some of the associates of the governor of Harabjor (?) to the Sul^n. The latter looked with 
much favour on the leaders of the army, and rewarded each of them according to his rank* 

At that time the royal army being ordered to march from Sagar moved towards 
Hanbari and Mudliol ; and when they arrived in the neighbourhood of Kanbari, Kapras, the 
chief of that district, hearing of the arrival of the Sul tin, and dreading attack by his army, 
sent smooth-tongued messengers with presents of horses, elephants and varions goods to the 
Sul^n. Through the interest of the courtiers they obtained an audience and presented 
petition to fhe following effect : — 

“ I am the slave of slaves of the threshold of the royal throne, and I know the power of 
the conquering army, hut from excess of baseness and sins I am debarred from the happiness of 
making my obeisance : if the roj^al mercy will wash away the dust of meanness of this slave 
in the limpid water of pardon, and draw the pen of forgiveness through the registers of crimes 
of this penitent one, be will assuredly pay two years* revenue into the royal treasury ; and 
after that, obtaining hopefulness of royal favours, he will put away fear from his heart, and 
hasten with the step of service to the royal threshold.” 

The SultAn having compassion on the weakness and disappointment of Kapras ordered that 
his offer of tribute should be accepted, and that no further injury should be done to his fortress 
or country. 

The army then set off on the march for the country of the accursed H&r^lyana, and when 
they reached T&lgirya (?), Dnnydpuk (?) begged for pardon, and he as well as his wife 
sons and other relatives came out of the fort and threw themselves at the feet of the Sultan 
who received them kindly, and confirmed them in possession of the fort and district. 

The Sultiin then continued his march against the traitor Narayana. On arriving within 
one stage of the place of that ignoble one a petition reached the Sultan from Sin-ud-Bin® 
Mulft^a, who in conjunction with Narfyana used constantly to assist Sultan Muhammad 
Tughlalj: Sh^h. The letter contained assurances of his submission and loyalty, and said that 
he would shortly pay his respects to the Sultan. The latter was much pleased to hear this, and 
honoured S!n-ud-Din by sending to inform him of his benevolent inclinations, and wrote him a 
farwdn containing many assurances of favour and affection. Mu*in-nd-Dm had seen Nfir^ana 
as well as the result of the fraudulent conduct of Ismfi‘il Mukh, so he hastened to wait on th 
Sulj&n and had the honour of making his obeisance to him. The Sultan in the plenitude of 
his favour and kindness embyaoed him and said 

It is the usage of people of sincerity and piety to exert themselves in the business of their 
lords, and when they obtain knowledge of justice and injustice, leave the service of the tyrant 
and incline towards that of the just man.*’ Mu‘in-ud-Din was then distinguished by a special 
robe of honour, 

Hext day the Sultan marched towards Mudhol, hunting and shooting on the way, and in 
terror of the troops t he country was cleared of lions, tigers and panthers. 

** Hot identified. The word is written Harip in the Br. Mu. MS, 

, ** -in the text. Probably Kalahgdr is meant, between Q-olko^dft and Bldar. 

^ In file Z. 0. hCS. this name is distinctly written (Sln-ud-DSn) wherever it occurs; but in the 

Br. Mn. MS. it is in each platoe distinctly written (Mn'iu-nd-DSn), The latter is most probably correct. 
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When the royal army passed the river Kistn^ the conntry of the base infidels became turned 
topsy-turvy, and the cultivated lands changed into desolation : all the inhabitants took refuge 
in the four strongest fortresses in that part of the country. 

The rebel Narayana seeing that it was useless for him to use his claws against a furious 
lion, being himself a fox, he wished by fox-play to avoid contending with lions so he sent an 
eloquent mau to the Sultan with the following memorial : — 

I am a slave of the ancient servants of the royal threshold, but owing to my many crimes 
and the awfulness of the wrath of the Sulldn of the World I cannot have the presumption to 
kiss the ground before him. If the King of the World would order one of the slaves of the 
court to come over in this direction in order that this slave may explain his circumstances to him, 
and if he will briefly bring them to the notice of your Majesty, it will not be far from the 
perfection of kindness to servants and the application of a remedy.” 

The Sultan, agreeing to the proposal of that accursed, vile one, sent Kazi Baha-i-Hdjib to 
say to him ; — Your crimes are notorious, and on account of them you are deserving of 
exemplary punishment ; but if you repent and obey the la'ws of government in future, your 
former faults will be overlooked, and your life and the lives of your sons and family — several 
thousand persons — may be spared ; otherwise yonr fortress will be razed to the ground, 
your dwelling-places will be sacked, and your irreligious body with all your followers will 
become as a fable.^’ 

TV hen the infidel NarAyana heard these awful words the fear which had settled in his heart 
was increased ; but fortune having turned agains thim and plunged him in misery he could 
not agree to serve the Sultan, but set his heart on opposing him, and took refuge in tke fort 
of Jamkftandi, which was considered one of the greatest of his forts. He sent tluee of his 
chief nobles to hold three other forts ; and of these men he sent one vile one named GopM to 
hold the fort of Mudhol, and two other infidels to Terdal and Bagalkot. 

When the SultA.ii knew that the impure and fearless NArAyana had no desire to yield 
submission, he determined first of all to take the fort of Mudhol, which was the strongest of 
the forts of that contemptible one, who owing to the strength of that place was beyond the 
reach of everyone. This fort he determined to take, in order that fear being established in the 
hearts of the accursed people of that district they would no longer desire to offer any opposi- 
tion nor engage in war with the Muhammadan army. 

When the SultAn, with the intention of attacking the fort of Mudhol, crossed the river and 
turned in that direction, the traitor NarAjana deemed it advisable to send a number of his 
troops to make a night attack on the royal camp, hoping by this manoeuvre to avert the fate 
which threatened them : but destiny was against them. The cursed Naruyana sent nearly two 
hundred horse and a thousand infantry on a dark night to attack the royal army ; but he was 
not aware that he who throws a stone at the sky inevitably wounds his own head. This 
doomed band of infidels reached the corner of the Sultan’s camp, but only to shut the door of 
safety in the face of their own fortune. The vile infidels in the fort of Mudhol also, when 
they heard the tnmnlt of that powerless handful, a number of them rashly came out of the fort 
and joined that rabble. But since the royal troops, like their own fortune, were awake and 
on the alert, they suddenly intercepted those worthless infidels and almost annihilated them. 
Most of them were killed, but some escaped ; a few crept like mice into the holes of the forti*ess, 
and about twenty of them fled towards Jamkhandi, and with a thousand troubles and perplexi- 
ties reached that place, 

Next morning the SnltAn sat on his throne and held a public audience ; and the nobles 
and leaders of the army brought before him the prisoners and boot ywhich they had acquired. 
Some of the prisoners were put to death, and the brave men who on that dark night bad shown 
special bravery were distinguished by royal favours, and the booty which had been gained was 
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given to them. This signal victory had the effect of greatly 'weakening the power of Karayana 
and dispiriting his army. 

Simultaneously with this affair the Sh&hzaclah joined the camp of the Sultan, and a 
number of the nobles and ministers were sent out to meet him. When the Shahzadah saw the 
Sultan he hastened to salute him. The Sultfin called him to him, caught him to his breast, 
kissed him on the face, and asked him about his journey and the affairs of his army, TheSh^h- 
z^dah gave him clear answers, and the Sultan was astonished at his shrewdness and sagacity, 
and presented him with a special robe of honour and many other royal distinctions. 

On the following day the Sultan ordered an assault on the fortress; but afterwards 
perceiving that this would entail the loss of many brave men at the hands of the inlidels, 
which was contrary to the laws of religion and manliness, he countermanded the assault and 
formed a cordon round the fortress, and dug a trench completely round it, so that it might 
more easily be taken. 

For four months they were engaged in the siege of Hudhol : at last the infidels being 
reduced to extremities paid two years^ revenue into the royal treasury besides promising to 
pay the future revenue ; and agreed that after the return of the royal army they wonld be sub- 
missive to the court, and endeavour by every means in their power to atone for their past 
offences. 

The army then encamped within sight of the fortress of Miraj. The Sultan spent two 
months in pleasure and recreation in that open country ; the troops also passed their time in 
ease and leisure. 

After that the Sultan determined to conquer the country of the Konkan, and started with 
his army for that district, marching by stages, and hunting and shooting on the way. The 
soldiers hunted the tiger, and they emptied the face of the country as well as the air of wild 
beasts, pelicans and cranes. 

When the SuMn — the cream of the race of Bahman — passed Rhftrepatan, the people of 
that district on becoming aware of bis approach, left their dwellings, and from terror of the 
army fled to the mountain-tops and hills and interior parts and valleys. The troops plundered 
all the cattle and pastures of the Hindfis. The camp remained in that place nearly two 
months, the army resting from the fatigue of the march. 

They then moved towards Sagar and when they encamped in its neighbourhood, all the 
feudal lands belonging to those forts and districts having been annexed to the Sultm’s 
dominions, were assigned to the agents of the court, each of whom, according to his worth and 
rank, was distinguished by royal favours. 

After that the SultSn crossed the river BhSmI and taking tribute from Bedam and Malkaid 
he advanced towards Kalbnrg&. 

Kir KWtn, who in tyranny and injustice exceeded Namrud and Shidad, hastened to wait on 
the Sultan and was distinguished by a robe of honour and other dignities ; but after three days, 
by the seduction of the black-faced Kllah Muhammad, he fled from the royal army, and the 
Sultan himself went in pursuit of that impure, base one. The army and baggage of Kir K!han 
being captured, suddenly a great flood came on the road and drowned most of his followers ; 
but he himself being apart from them at the time, escaped, and with much difficulty reached 
Kuttir. 

The Sultan having returned from the pursuit of Kir marched towards the fort of 

KalBAna which was then occupied by K^lah Muhammad, who from his innumerable crimes was 
mckmiuedthe black-faced.’* The Sul^ being determined to take the place divided the 
differeui sides of the fortress among his troops, who formed a cordon round it ; and the besieged 
were reduced to helplessness. 
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Sikaudar KMn, whom on account of his valuable services and sincerity the Sultan had enti- 
tled “ Earzand (son), arrived In camp with a large force, and had the honour of making his 
obeisance. The Sultan treated Sikandar ]^an with much courtesy, and further exalted him 
by the dignity of the Ruby Umbrella, and raised him in rank above all the other amirs and 
iMns, The Sultan ordered him to proceed to Kutur and lay waste the country of Kir Khan, 
also to make him prisoner and bring him before the throne. Sikandar Khdn swore by the 
dust of the SuMn's footstep that he would not return till he brought that promise-breaking 
old man bound as a malefactor before the foot of the throne. 

Sikandar Khan then marched from the SultAn’s camp with a large force, and proceeded 
towards Kutur. News of his approach reached Kir Khan ; and when the army arrived within 
a farsang of Kittdr, Sikandar Khln was informed that Kir Khan watching his opportunity 
had sallied out from the fort with a force of brave men skilled in fight, made his way to the 
army of Sikandar Klh^n and in one attack untied the knot of agglomeration of those who, 
Pleiades-like, were drawn up in a compact formation, causing them to become dispersed like the 
constellation of the Bear, and pursued them as they fled ; but suddenly Sikandar Kh&n rushed ^ 
out from a place of ambush and attacked Kir Khan’s force. In the midst of this battle Yakhr 
Sha*b^n with some cavalry attacked Kir Khan, and the latter turned to repulse him. PaMr 
Sha‘ban, in order to draw him on pretended to run away, and Kir Khan boldly huiTied 
in pursuit ; but in the meantime another party of Pakhr Sha^ban^s flpiends having joined him 
they turned on their pursuers, and Kir Khan being unable to cope with them wished to pluck 
his foot from the net of misfortune and the grasp of fate by taking to flighty but Fa^r 
Sha‘ban caught him, and grasping him by the hair dragged him along the ground. The troops 
of Kir Kh^n endeavoured to release him, but failed, and at last they took to flight, leaving their 
leader in the net of misfortune. Fakbr Sha‘ban then bound Kir ^an and took him to 
Sikandar KhAn. The latter was much pleased, and having written a report of the victory sent it 
by Fa^r Sha‘b^n to the court of the SultAn. Fa^r, in despach outstripping lightning and the 
wind, reached the camp of the Sultan on the second day, and informed him of the victory and 
the capture of Kir Khan. The Sult&n was delighted to hear this good news, and Fa]^r 
obtained many marks of royal favour, and the drum of rejoicing was beaten in the camp. 

A week afterwards the Sultan marched with his army towards Kittflr and when he arrived 
on that frontier, Sikandar heard of his approach, and in accordance with his oath, he 

dragged Kir Khan in chains to the foot of the royal throne. The Sultan loaded Sikandar 
Kh&n with distinctions, and ordered Kir Khan to be denuded of the dress of life (put to death); 
but Sikandar ^&n represented, saying : — “ Since this old sinner is given to me, and your 
Majesty’s camp is pitched at the foot of the fortress of Kittlir, if the people of this vile one 
repent and yield obedience, show regret for their tyranny and injustice, pay the past revenue 
and agree to pay the future revenue, well and good, but if not it will be perfectly easy to put 
him to a shameful death.” According to the petition of Sikandar Khan the Sultan I'ef rained 
from putting Kir Khan to death, and the camp was pitched in sight of the fort of Kittiir. 

In the midst of these affairs KHlah Muhammad leaving Kalliani went to the fort of Kittur 
and fortified himself there : several times he boldly sallied from this fort and attacked the 
SultAn’s army, throwing them into confusion, and when the royal troops tried to intercept them, 
they, like foxes in fear of the attack of lions, took refuge in a hole in the fortress. But one 
day Kalah Muhammad, his fortune having turned against him, according to his past custom, 
came out of the fort with some of his troops and attacked the Sultan’s army ; but the latter 
intercepted them, and in one attack the sedition of that unfortunate, insignificant one was 
suppressed, his followers dispersed, and he himself made prisoner. According to a cex'tain 
historian his figure was also relieved from the load of his head. 

In this campaign the Sultan obtained two celebi'ated fortresses which reared their heads as 
high as heaven, namely, the forts of Kalliani and Kittur : in ■whatever direction he went he 
used to return victorious. 
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After these victories the SnltAn set out on the march for Kalburga, the seat of govern- 
ment ; and in that excellent city erected lofty buildings and giving it the name o£ Ahsauabad 
selected it as the permanent dwelling-place of the throne. In some histories it is related that 
Snltsin ‘Ala-nd-Din Hasan Sh^h took the city of Kalburga first of all, and afterwards pro- 
ceeded to take Danlatabad and all the other towns. In any case, when Kalbnrga, Bidar and 
Daulatilbad with all their dependencies came into his possession, he was anxious to take 
all the other towns of the Dakhan. According to tradition the first victory which he gained 
was at Bhokardhan ; as soon as he arrived there the Bdya of that place presented him with 
three laics of rupees and agreed to pay the revenue into the royal treasury. From that place 
the SultAn marched towards Mahfir, the Edjd of which place also sent countless wealth to the 
victorious army ,and so obtained immunity from assault. The army then moved towards the 
celebrated MandH, and the people of that country also agreed to pay tribute and contribution, 
and were exempted from molestation. 

Then the Sultfin set out for his capital, AhsanlbbSd, where he spent seme time in pleasure 
" and amusement, and the troops rested from the fatigue of the march, 

25[ After that, the Sult^ln having conceived the idea of conquering the island of Goa as well 
as DAbhol and all the sea-coast and ports, determined to proceed in that direction. After 
accomplishing the journey the royal camp arrived in the neighbourhood of Goa, and they laid 
siege to the town, which after five or six months they succeeded in taking, and were gladdened 
by countless booty, . 

After taking Goa the Sultan moved towards Dabhol, and obtained possession of that 
district also. Thence he crossed over towards Kalbar^c and KolMpto, where they also raised 
on high the banners of Islam and overturned those of infidelity and error. Then the Sultan 
retnrned to his capital, Ahsanah^ld, and took his ease in the permanent dwelling-place of the 
royal throne.] 

After spending some time in pleasure in his capital, he was again desirous of conquering the 
country of Tilang (Teliijgftnft) and acquiring a name and reputation, 27 [go orders were issued 
to the army to move in that direction. According to orders the army assembled and marched 
towards Telingana. The Sultan sent on in advance a number of his officers with scouts to 
devastate the country of the infidels whilst he followed in rear of them]. For nearly a year he 
travelled through the country of TelinganA, and having taken possession of the district of 
Bhonagir he overthrew the idol-temples, and instead of them built mosques and public schools. 
When he had completed the conquest of Telingfina he returned to his capital, and opening the 
doors of jtfstiee and kindness in the face of his subjects and soldiers acted generously towards 
all the inhabitants of the Dakban. 

At this period the Sultan had obtained possession of most of the cities and forts of the 
Dakhan ; so that Hs dominions extended from the east side of Daulat^bSd to Bhonagir and the 
river Godavari — both north and south sides — to the river Gang [Wain Ganga ?] and the 
west side of Kalburg^ to the river Kistna, and Ganhar (P) and Dabhol and Goa. And the 
rdyas on the further side of the Kistua becoming government landholders, agreed to pay 
tribute ; and the Sultan assigned on feudal tenure to his ministers and nobles — to each accord- 
ing to his rank — the various districts and towns of Hindustan which he had conquered, 
His own old district, which was Hukeri, Belgaon and Miraj, he entrusted to his eldest son 
Zafar ]aan, whom he made his heir-apparent ; and gave him the name of Sultan Mul^ammad 

« This passage enclosed in brackets is entirely omitted in the Br. Mn, MS., probably by mistake on the part 
of the copyist. 

» Kaahar{sic) is frequently mentioned, and always in coninnction with Kolhapfir. I am inclined to think 
that is meant. 

« This passage enoloBed in brackets is omitted in the L 0. MS., evidently by mistake on the part of the 
copyist. It is to be found in the Br. Mu. MS., foL 24 b. 
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Sh&h. Danlatabad lie assigned to his sister’s son, Bahrain Khdn (Mazindarani) ; but when 
Bahr9.m Kh9 »n became established in Danlat^bld, a vicious disposition and evil imagination 
became embedded in his vitals (and he said to himself) : — “ Since Daulat^bM was the 
coronation-place of the Salt&n, and has been assigned to me during his lifetime, it is 
evidently his intention to give me bis place.” With this idea in his head BahrAm ^an became 
antagonistic and hypocritical. 

At this time the Sultan had been ill for nearly three or four months, but Bahrdm Klh an 
did not go to visit him, lest the Sultjin should obtain an inkling of his intentions, and 
by issuing orders counter to his designs, render their accomplishment impossible. Such are 
briefly the particulars of this matter, which (please [God 1 ) will be mentioned hereafter in 
writing the history of Mubammad ShAh. 

After a reign of eleven years, two months and seven days the Sult^ died. 

Shortly before his death the Sultan summoned his sons to his presence ; and four princes 
like four strong pillars of the state, weeping tears of blood, presented themselves before 
their illustrious father, who embraced them, and as he looked at them wept bitterly at the 
thought of leaving them. 

The Sultan in his will made Sultft.n Mubammad Sbfth (who surpassed all the other sons 
in understanding and intelligence) his heir, and exhorted all his sons, near relations and army 
and subjects to obey him, 

28[The prince and all the nobles and generals put on clothes of blue and black as a sign 
of mourning. The lamentation, and cries reached the heavens, and the ceremonies of mourning 
were duly carried out.] 

Sultan *Aia-ud-Din 9asan Shah, was a just king and the cherisher of his people and pious. 
During his reign his subjects and army used to pass their time in perfect ease and content ; 
and he did much towards propagating the true faith. He had four sons, the eldest of whom, 
Muhammad Sh^h, became his father’s heir, and was entitled Zafar Khan, which was the title 
of the Sultan himself. 

\The following interesting account of the origin of the Bahmani JDynasig and the reign of 
* AW-ud-DIn Hasan Skdh Bahmam is taken from the Taakaxat-ul-Mulbk. Jt differs eonsiderahly 
from all the other accounts 5 and is, perhaps, not of much historical value; still I think it loould he 
a pity to omit t7.] 

Let it not he concealed from the acute that concerning the origin of the Bahmani kings 
I have seen many relations, some of which say that they derive their origin from Bahman, son 
of Isfandyir, son of Qushtasb, one of the magnificent kings of Persia. 

Another report is that the sovereignty of the Bahmani kings dates fium the time of BCasan 
GkingtL. Now this Hasan Gangfi was a youth of high descent, who by reverses of fortune was 
in very reduced circumstances. 

On© day he was sleeping in the desert under the shade of a tree. Gangii Pandit Bahman 
was paffpiTig near the spot, and saw the youth asleep. A cobra, the bit© of which is known 
to he more deadly than that of the viper, holding a blade of green grass in its mouth dose 
to Gangd’s &oe, had raised its head from the ground and was driving off the flies from 

his face. The Brahmin who witnessed this circumstance, by his sagacity discerned that some 
high dignity was in store for this Hasan. The snake remained there till Hasan awoke from his 
sleep, when it lowered its head an d went on its way. The Brahmin then went up to Hasan 

« This passage, OKslosea in brackets is omittea in the I. O. MS., probably by mistake on the part of the 
copyist, but Is given in the Br. Mu, MS., fob 25 b, last line ei seg. 
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aad inquired about his origin. Hasan told him all about himself, Gangu Pandit then said to 
Hasan : — A great dignity is in store for you. Hasan asked : — What reason have you 
fbr making that statement ? ” He replied : — “ From this circumstance which I have just 
witnessed} that while you were asleep a large snake came, and holding a blade of green grass 
in its mouth, drove away the flies from your face ; when you awoke, it, servant-like, lowered its 
head and went away, A very high dignity will come to you since a noxious animal performs 
service such as that for you. In time to come I hope in all sincerity for some humble situation 
in your service ; perhaps by the happy influence of your favour I may obtain some post of 
honour ; and I humbly petition that you will combine my name with your own, and that you 
and all your descendants will always sign your farmdns with the word “ Bahmani,** Hasan 
agreed to this proposal, and used to write himself “ Bahmani, ” and eighteen of his successors 
who sat on the throne assumed the same surname. 

lliasan Gangfl held some situation in the service of the shel^ entitled Shekb. Mulbaniinad 
Siraj Junaidl (May the blessing of God be on him ! ), and passed most of his time in his cell. 
One day the she^ was in the act of performing his ablutions in the village of Gang!, a suburb 
of Miraj, which is now known by the name of Murtazaabad, The sAeM having taken off the 
turban to wipe his head, Hasan Gangfl took it up and placed it on his own head ; upon which 
the she^ remarked : — “ Hasan demands from me the crown of royalty.’^ 

When some time had passed in this way, Hasan one day complained of being in great want. 
The sheJ^ said : — “ All things are bound to happen in their own timey 

Since that country was the abode of infidels there was n*o masjid there, so the sAeM 
founded one ; and the Musalmana with one accord gave the building to him. 

By chance Hasan on day filled a large vessel with earth, and lifted it up : the aheMk 
said : — “Hasan desires to lift the weight of the world.’ ^ 

One day the sheMh was asleep, and as the sun was shining on him, Hasan sheltered him 
with his mantle. When the sAeM awoke and perceived this he remarked ; — Hasan solicits 
from me the royal canopy.” 

Once, when Hasan’s mother went to the eheJ^ and represented to him some of the dis- 
tress of their circumstances, the sAeAA told them to begin tilling the ground in a certain place, 
and their wishes would be fulfilled. According to the shells instructions they employed 
themselves in tilling the gronnd, and happening to find in it some indications and vestiges of 
mortar and stone, they gave information of this to the sJiel^, He replied : — “ Give thanks to 
God Most High (glorified be his name I ) that our desire is accomplished. * If you give thanhs, 
I will increase youj ” 

One night when Hasan was in his master’s presence the sheM said : — “0 king, collect 
an army and wage a religions war (jihad) till you bring the country of the unbelievers into the 
|>ale of Islam.” Hasan replied ; — ** To wage war preparations are necessary, and at present I 
am poverty-stricken.” The slielch said : — God the Most Holy and Most High has bestowed 
on you a treasure.” Then the shehh^ taking Hasan with him, went to the piece of ground which 
he had told him to cultivate, and there disclosed the treasure. Hasan, by order of the sheTck 
took awayas much as he required, expended it in raising an army, and then informed the sheJck 
of what he had done. Gangu Pandit exerted himself very much in carrying out these services. 
Then the she^ said to Hasan: — “Be present on Friday, for it is the predestined day.” 

As soon as it was night Hasan presented himself, and having recited the Fdtihah with the 
army of the shelshy the latter tied a girdle round Hasan’s waist, and directed him to proceed 
towards Miraj. 

When he arrived in the neighbourhood of Miraj the governor of the fort was an infidel 
woman napcted Bint DurkAvati. Unconscious of their approach she had gone out on a j ourney, 
and when they met an engagement ensued. 
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In this battle the Musalm^ns being completely 'victorious Rant Durkavati 'svas made pri- 
soner, and the brave army of Isl4m entered the fort of Miraj. A letter announcing the victory 
was sent to the sheM, who was much pleased at the news, and in reply desired them to call the 
fort Mubarakabad, as it was auspicious to them and the people of Islam. This victory took place 
A. H. 748 (A. D. 1347^. The shelch then said to them : — “Go on, for victory is on your side.*’ 

Having gained possession of Mubarakabad and the neighbouring districts round it the 
power and glory of the Musalm^ns increased day by day. They quelled all disturbances in 
that part of the country ; and having tranquillized their opponents, by the advice of the slseM 
they proceeded towards Kalburg^. 

When they arrived in that neighbourhood they observed the actions and motions of the 
garrison of the fort and its governor ; and having ascertained the numerical strength of his 
army and the nature of his warlike preparations, they thought to themselves that their small 
force was unequal to the task of taking taking the fort ; and informed the she"^ accordingly. 
He replied : — On the night of Wednesday Parvan Ra,o will be going on a pilgrimage to his 
own idol-temple, which is situate at a distance of three farsaJ^B at that very time you 
should proceed to the fort, for the victory has already been given to you.” 

Hasan was delighted and kissed the feet of the sheM, and on the appointed night he went 
to the fort. The garrison, thinking it was Parvan Ra,o returning, opened the gate of the fort, 
and Hasan Gangu boldly entered and turned out the people of the fort. When this news 
reached Parvan R^,o he was confounded ; and returning from the temple engaged the army 
of IsMm. A fierce battle ensued, and the Muhammadan troops poured a rain of arrows on 
the enemy, in the midst of which Parvan Ra,o was slain and the remnant of his army dispersed. 
They buried Parvan R^,o’s head near the gate of the fort, and the mark of the place still exists. 

They named Kalburga ‘*Absan&bad,** and Hasan Gangu without further dispute being 
established on the throne of sovereignty in the city of Ahsanabt,d, assumed the title of Sultan 
•Ala-ud-Din Bahmau Sh^h. He made Gangfi Pandit pre-eminent, and it was agreed between 
them that Sultfin ‘Ala-ud-Din and all his descendants should adopt the surname of “ Bahmau 
Shah.*’ This victory took place in A. H. 748 (A. D. 1347). 

He reigned with wisdom and firmness for a period of thirteen years, ten months and 
twenty-seven days. He died in the year 761 (A. D. 1S69).30 He was constant in his disciple- 
ship to the shehh, and his example in this respect was followed by his successors. 

His eldest sou, Sultdu Muhammad, was appointed his successor. 

(To be continued,^ 
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SOME NOTES ON THE FOLKhOKE OE THE 
TELUGUS. 

By G. B. Subrami ah Pa^jtulu. 

(Co-ntinioed /row Vol. XXVL p. 308.) 

XLII. 

At Bajamundry there lived a king, *Vish: 9 .u- 
vardhana by name, •who, distressed at the mis- 
conduct of his sons, requested a Brahman to 
instruct them in the paths of virtue. The Br^h- 
man thereupon began to tel l them the foHowing 

About lOt mfles, 

s® Aeoorfiing to all tb© other accounts he reigned 
A. H. 759. 


story of the crow, the tuHle, the deer and the 
rat to prove to them the blessings of harmony. 

There stood on the banks of the Qodavrl a huge 
cotton tree on 'which birds of the air used to 
roost at night. Laghupathd*naka,king of the 
cro-ws, woke early one morning and saw aEird.ta 
fowler who appeared to him a second Yama and 
said ; — “1 have seen this man’s face at dawn. Some 
misfortune is sure to happen. It is not ■wise to 
remain near him.” As he "was flying away as 
quickly as possible, the fowler approached the 


eleven years, two months and seven days, and died in 
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tree, scattered a little rice, spread liis net, and 
lay in ambusli close by. Thei^upon Ohitragriva, 
th.© dove-king, wbo was flying afar off, saw the 
rice and said to Lis fellow- doves : — “WLence 
cometL this rice in a desert? We should not 
crave for this rice. Once upon a time a traveller, 
through craving a bracelet, was deceived by a tiger 
and died. 

Once upon a time an old tiger bathed and 
holding sacred grass in its hand stood on the 
bank of a tank and called aloud to a passer-by 
to take the golden bracelet which he offered him. 
The traveller thought to himself : — ‘This is my 
luck. Why hesitate?* So he asked the tiger 
to show him the bracelet, and the tiger stretched 
forth his paw and said : — 'See, here is the bracelet.’ 
The traveller said: — ‘You are a cruel beast 
How can I trust you*? The tiger replied:— 

* True, I was a very cruel beast in my young 
days, and slew a host of men and cows. As 
a consequence 1 lost my wife and children and 
have to live alone. But a kind man had mercy 
on me and advised me to give up killing men 
and cows and practice good actions. I took his 
advice, and now I am a poor weak banite. Why 
can you not trust me ? As you are a poor man I I 
wish to give this in charity to you. Go and bathe 
in the tank close by and you can have it.’ The 
gi-eedy fqolfeU into the trap, went into the water, 
and was bogged in the mud. The tiger saw him 
and said ; — ‘ It is a pity you should have fallen 
into the mire. I will come and pull you out. Be 
not afraid.’ Thus saying he approached him 
slowly and caught hold of him. The fool as he 
was dying cried out : — * This is the result of my 
stupid covetousness.’ ” 

The moral is that we should do nothing in a 
hurry. 

One of the doves answered; — “What’s the 
good of excessive caution ? If we are to get our 
food we must run risks.” On this they all flew 
and were caught in the net. 

When they found themselves entangled they 
turned on their adviser and abused him : — ** This 
is what comes of following your advice,” While 
the other pigeons reproved him Chitragriva 
said:— “What is the use of crying over spilt 
milk ? We are in a mess, and must do our best 
to get out of it. A thought suggests itself to 
me. Let us all fly up together and take the net 
with us. When united even weak creatures 
can do much.” Hearing this, the doves soared up 
into the sky, saying there cannot be any better 
Bi^;eBtion. fowler amazed thought of 

catching tliem when they alighted again, and 


followed them stariog at the sky till they disap- 
peared from his view, when he went home in 
grief. 

When the birds saw this they asked Chitragriva 
the next thing to be done. He answered : — 

“ I have a friend, the rat-king Hirai^ayaka, who 
dwells at Vichithrava^a on the hanks of the 
Q-andak, He can save ns by biting the net-strings 
with his strong teeth. Let us go to him.*’ They 
took his advice and went to Hiranayaka. But 
the rat hearing the noise of their wings was sore 
afraid and would not leave his hole. Chitragriva 
called to him in a loud voice and said : — “ Eriend 
why do you not speak to us ?” The rat knew 
his voice and came out at once. 

“ I am delighted to see my good friend, Chitra- 
griva.” When he saw the pigeons caught in the 
net, he was startled, and said “ Friend, what is 
this?” Chitragriva replied:— “ Friend, this is 
the f rnit of our destiny.” The rat began to gnaw 
at the threads, hut Chitragriva said. : — ” Friend, 
his is not the way to do it. First untie the knots 
of my subjects, and then mine.” BUranayaka 
replied; — -“My teeth are very weak. I cannot 
cut all the knots. I will try to sever your knots 
as long as there is strength in my teeth. Then 
we shall see about the others if I have sufdcient 
strength.” To which Chitragriva replied: — “Do 
as you please. What can we do beyond our 
strength P” To which Hiranayaka said: — “ Have 
yon not heard of the proverb, ‘charity begins 
at home?”* Thereupon Chitragriva replied: — 
“Friend, what you say is true enough. But I 
cannot endure Hie trouble of my subjects.” 

Thus pleased Hiranayaka and he set to work and 
freed all the doves, and after entertaining them 
sent them all home rejoicing. 

The further said: — Hiranayaka then 

entered his hole. Laghupathanaka, astonished 
at what he had seen, came and alighted near 
the hole of Hiranayaka, and said : — “ Oh, Hirana- 
yaka I I desire your friendship. Have mercy 
on me and fulfil my desire.’* Hearing this 
Hiranayaka from inside the hole said : — “ Who 
are you?” To which the crow replied: — “I 
am a crow. My name is Laghupathanaka.” 
EEiranayaka laughed at this, and said : — “ I am 
your lawful prey. How can we two befriends ? 
It wiU be with us as with the deer who was 
caught in the trap and owed his life to the 
crow.” “ How was that ?” enquired Laghu- 
path&naka. So Boranayaka went on to say : — 

“ A deer and a crow once lived in the forest of 
Manthar&vati in the landof MagadJia, and were 
close friends. The de^ throve and grew fat until 
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a, jackal saw liim. and tkonglit to himself what a 
dainty meal he could make of him. So thinking 
the jackal came to the deer and said ; — * Let us 
be friends. ’ * Who are you ?’ asked the deer. 
‘I am Subuddhi, the jackal, and I desire your 
friendship.’ So the deer took the jackal to his 
lair and when the crow who was perched on a tree 
close by saw them he said to the deer : — ‘ Who 
is your friend ?’ ‘ This is my dear friend, the 
jackal Subuddhi,’ he answered. To this the crow 
replied : — * Can you trust a new-eomer ? In days 
of yore, a kite, Jarathgava by name, died 
through having entertained a cat, which story 
I shall tell you. 

On the banks of the Bhligirathl is a large fig 
tree. In a hole in its trunk there lived Jarath- 
gava, an old kite. The birds that lived on the tree 
used to share their food with him and thus he 
managed to live. One day, Thirghakar^a, a cat, 
approached the tree noiselessly, intending to eat 
the nestlings. They cried out when they saw her, 
and Jaa’athgava, hearing the noise, looked out 
and spied the cat. The cat was sore afraid 
of the kite, and thought to herself : — ‘ 1 am in evil 
case, I can only escape by my cunning.’ So the 
cat stood before the kite and bowed to him, 
whereupon the kite asked her who she was, * I to 
a oat, and people call me Thirghakarna.’ To 
which the kite replied : — ' Be off at once, or it 
will be the worse for you,’ To which the kite 
replied -.—‘Kindly let me explain.’ So the kite 
enquired the oat’s errand. To which she 
replied ‘ I have changed my course of life and 
become a Brahmacharin. I have long wished to 
meet you, and hospitality is a sacred duty.’ The 
kite, in answer, said * Oats are very fond^ of 
meat, and there are many nestlings here. This is 
why I spoke.’ When the cat heard this, she put 
her paws to her ears, and invoking the Lord 
Krishna swore that she had given up animal food, 
and was now devoted to deeds piety. Hearing 
these words, the kite requested the cat not to be 
angry. ‘How can a person know the character of 
a new-comer as soon as he an-ives ? Come and go 
as you please.’ So the cat became a crony of the 
kite and used to live in the same hole in the tree. 

By and by the cat used to creep out every 
night and eat some of the nestlings, which when 
the birds perceived they began to look about. 
The cat cleared out at once, and the birds found 
the bones in the nest of the kite and pecked him 
to pieces. 

Therefore it is that I said that we should not 
trust a new-comer.’ 

Hearing this, the jackal looked indignantly 
at the crow, and said;— ‘You too were a new- 


comer when you took up with the deer. Is 
not a castor oil plant considered a huge tree in 
a treeless plain? It is only the ignorant that 
make a difference between a friend and a foe.’ 
Hearingthis, the deer said ‘Why all this wrangl- 
ing? Let us aU spend our days in one place in 
peace.’ On hearing this, the crow consented. 
The deer, the jackal and the crow lived together 
in harmony. After some days had passed the 
jackal said to the deer: — ‘Eriendl I have seen 
in the forest a field fully ripe. Accompany me. 
I will show you the field’ So saying the fox 
took the deer with him and showed him the place. 
After this the deer began to graze there. The 
owner of the field noticed it and resolved to kill 
the beast. So he laid a net at a comer of the 
field and went home. The animal as usual came 
the next day to the fiel d to graze and was enbangl- 
ed in the meshes and began to think .* — ‘Alas I 
I am caught in a net 1 What can I do ? Who is 
there to rescue me? If my friend the crow 
chance to come he might save me.’ The jackal 
was pleased at the sight and thought that his 
object was gained. So he went up to the deer, 
who said ‘Eriend, come quick and cut the net.’ 
The jackal said: — ‘This is the holy day of 
Munlsvara. How can I touch animal sinew on a 
fast day ? Any other day I am at your service.’ 
Night came on. The crow missing the deer 
came to look for him and asked him what had 
happened. ‘ This comes,’ he answered, ‘of trust- 
ing a false friend.’ Meanwhile the farmer came 
up, and the crow said ‘ He comes like another 
Yama, and we must act at once. Do as I tell you. 
Spi-ead out your legs and feign to be dead.’ The 
deer followed his advice, and when the fawner 
loosed him from the net the crow gave a caw and 
the deer escaped. Just then the jackal came up 
in hopes of a meal: hut the farmer, vexed at his 
mishap, killed him with a blow of his cudgel. 
He that digs a pit for others falls in himself.’ ” 

When he heard this tale, Laghnpathfi^naka said 
to Hiranayaka: — “This is foolish talk. Accept 
me as your fiiend like Chitragriva.” 

To which Hiranayaka replied : — “ Yon are fickle- 
minded. It is not advisable to make an everlast- 
ing fiiendship with the fickle-minded. To add 
to this, you are my enemy. It is not good to be 
on terms of intimacy with an enemy, however 
good he may be. I cannot therefore be intimate 
with you.” To which Laghupath&naka replied 
“Why talk so much without understanding my 
disposition? Hear my last word. I have seen 
Ghitx-agi-iva enjoying the pleasure of youi- com- 
pany. I desire to be on terns of friendship 
with you. It is well if you fulfil my prayers. 
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If not, I voluntarily starve myself to death 
and die.” TTiv a nayaka hearing this came out of 
the hole and said “Laghupath&naka, I am very 
much pleased ^ith yon. I shall do v»hat you 
desire me to do.”’ Thus saying. Hiranayaka 
pleased the crow by his good deeds, let him depart, 
and entered the hole. Ei-om that time forwards, 
the rat and the crow spent their days in friendly 
intercourse. 

Some time after the crow seeing the rat 
said: Comrade, it is very difaoult to eke 
out a livelihood here. I intend therefore to 
quit this desert for a suitable abode.” Whereupon 
Hiranayaka replied:— “Teeth, hair, nails, and 
men will not shine if their habitation is gone* 
The wise person ought therefore to give up 
the idea of quitting a residence.*^ To which the 
crow*replied “Fiiend, your words are weak. 
Elephants, lions and good men wander whereso- 
ever they will. Crows, birds and cowards perish 
in their own place, not being able to quit it.” 
Whereupon Hiranayaka said: — “ Comrade, where 
is it that you want to goto ? To which the crow 
replied: — ‘*We should not quit an old residence 
without examining a new one. Therefore it is I 
that I have not spoken to you before fixing our 
new quarters. There is in the forest of Dandaka 
a tank called Karpuragaura, In it dwells my 
friend Manthara, the turtle-king. He is a 
charitable creature. That excellent tortoise will 
support me with plenty of fish food. ’’ Whereupon 
Hiranayaka said What can I do here after you 
are gone ? Take me therefore along with you.” 

Laghupathanaka hearing this was very much 
pleased and consented to the proposal. They 
then began theii* jouraey with pleasant conver- 
sation on the way and reached the tank in a few 
days. When Manthara saw them at a distance, 
he went to meet them, fetched them thither, and 
feasted them as became their rank. 

Laghupathanaka then said to Manthara:-— 

* * Comrade, treat this rat king respectfully. He is 
the foremost among the virtuous , the ocean of good 
qualities, and is known as Hiranayaka. Even 
Sesha is unable to describe his qualities. How 
much then am I ? ” 

So saying he narrated Hiranayaka’s story in 
detail from the beginning, Manthara then 

treated Hiranayaka with much respect and said : 

“Hiranayaka, what is the cause of your living in a 
desert P” To which he replied: — 

“There was atown named Ohampakftvati which 
was inhabifced by many Sanny&sis, among whom 
was one Ohudakar^a, He would eat part of the 
food fetobqa and vfOBld bang tke otter portion on 


a wooden peg fixed in the w^all and then go to 
sleep. I would creep noiselessly to it and would 
every day partake of the food. Once upon a time 
he was conversing with his friend Vinakarpa and 
was constantly looking up and shaking his rattle 
and terrifymg me. Vinakarna then asked Chuda- 
karna : — ‘ Why is it that you look up and shake 
your rattle To which he replied : — * A rat every 

day gets up the wooden peg and partakes of the 
food there. It is a source of very great trouble 
to me.’ Vinakarna heai’ing this said : — ‘ Where 
is the rat and where the wooden peg ? Where 
did such little creature get the strength to climb 
such a great height ? There must be some cause 
for this. Sometime ago I went to a Brahman’s 
house to eat, when the Brdhman called his wife 
and said — ‘ To-morrow a few Bxfihmans must he 
fed as it is the new-moon day. What provisions 
have you collected for it ? ’ To which the house- 
wife replied : — ‘ If the men bring home provisions 
the women can cook them. If they do not bring 
them what can we do ?’ Whereupon he grew 
exceedingly angry and turning to his wife said : — 
‘We must manage with the things we possess 
and not seek what we have not.’ To which the 
housewdfe agreed and said: — *I shall manage 
to»*morrow*s meal with the little that we have.* 
So saying she washed, pounded and dried a 
quantity of sesamnm, A. fowl then came and 
scratched away the seed. The Brahman seeing 
this said: — ‘The sesamnm seeds have become 
impure and unfit for a BrAhman meal. Go and 
exchange these for something else and return.’ 
The housewife came the next day into the house 
to which I was invited to eat, and asked the 
housewife if she would give ordinary sesamum 
in exchange for her pounded seed The house- 
wife gladly agreed to her proposal, took some 
sesamum seed in a sieve and was conversiug when 
the master asked her what it was that she was 
bargaining about. To which she said that she 
received pounded sesamum seed in exchange for 
a smaller quantity of unhusked seed. The 
Brahman hearing this said ; — ‘ O fool ! would 
anybody give pounded seed in exchange for 
unhusked P There must be some reason for her 
giving it, Do not take this graiu.’ So this rat 
cannot have snch strength and this fixed abode 
here without a cause.* 

While Vinakarna told this tale, Chudakarna 
heard it, searched and found a hole where the rat 
was residing. ‘Why should it reside here? 
I shall dig it up.* So saying he took up an axe 
and dug into my hole and took away all the 
treasure stored up from many a long day. Being 
sorely vexed, and unable to earn my daily bread, 
I was creeping sadly about when Chudakarna one 
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day saw me and said: — " Wealth is the root of 
all welfare. What is the good of life without 
money ? This rat having lost all his wealth has 
lost with it his original strength.* When the 
Sannydsin said this I grew dejected and thought 
thus within myself ‘ It is not right for me 
to live here any longer. Nor is it proper to 
communicate my story to others.’ Ohudakarna 
seeing me not quitting the place aimed a fatal 
blow at me with his stick which I fortunately 
escaped. Had it struck me I must have been 
for long an inhabitant of Tamaloka. So musing 
I left the place and came to the jungle where life 
is easier for us.”^ Manthara hearing this said: — 
‘‘Wealth is perishable, and it is useless to hoai-d 
it, as you will see from the fate of the miserly 
jackal. 

One day a hunter named Bhairava, of the city 
of Kaly&na Katak, went into the forest. He 
slew a deer and was carrying it home when he 
met a wild pig. He aimed an arrow at the beast, 
which in his death struggle gored him and a great 
serpent which lay close by. So all three died 
then and there. Up came the jackal, Thirgarava, 
and seeing the dead bodies i-ejoiced at the 
prospect of having abundant food But in his 
greediness he thought to himself, — *The meat 
I will keep for use and meanwhile I will eat 
the bowstring.’ As soon as he began to bite 
the string the arrow was released and slew him 
too/’ 

When he heard these words of Manthara he 
rejoiced and said : — ** Now I know the value of a 
good friend.” 

- One day when they were enjoying themselves 
in the forest a deer, rushed up, pursued by 
a hunter. The tortoise in his fear shuffled into 
the water : the rat crept into his hole and the 
crow flew to the top of a tree. He looked aU 
round, and seeing no sign of danger called to his 
two friends. They came out and asked the deer 
what had befallen him. He said : — “ My name 
is Chitranga, and I claim yoim protection,” So 
they took him into their company, and all four 
lived pleasantly together. 

One day the deer went out alone to graze, and 
when he did not return at the usual hour they 
feared lest evil may have befallen him. 

They debated which of them should go in search 
of him. At last the crow said I am the swift- 


est of birds, and will fly offl and learn what has 
befallen him.” He flew and flew high up in the 
air until he came to the place where the deer had 
fallen into a snare. The deer delighted to see his 
friend said: — “No time must he lost. Hasten 
and bring the rat Hiranayaka to gnaw the cords of 
the snare.” So the crow went, and placing the rat 
on his hack speedily flew back with him. When 
the rat succeeded in extricating the deer they 
asked him how he had fallen into this fresh disas- 
ter. “No creature,” said he, “ can escape his 
fate. When I was a little fawn one day I fell 
into a snare, was caught by a hunter and taken 
to the king’s palace. There I was reared as a pet 
and golden ornaments were hung on my neck. 
One day when wandering in the city I was chased 
by boys but the ladies of the royal seraglio found 
me and tied me up near the chamber of the 
king- That night a heavy storm of rain came on 
and I ciied out in my joy ; — * How delight- 
ful is this vain 1 How sweet the grass will grow 
for me to eat.’ The king wondered to hear a 
beast talk in the tongue of men, and next day 
sent for the astrologers and told them what ho 
had heard. They said : — ‘ For a beast to know 
human speech is an event of ill omen. Your 
Majesty should perform rites of expiation and 
send the deer to a distant forest.’ So they 
sent me from that abode of peace and safety and 
1 came to the forest where, as you know, I fell 
into the snare of the hunter/’ 

Meanwhile the tortoise was anxiously expecting 
his friends the crow and the rat, and was delighted 
when they returned after rescuing the deer. 

AlS they were talking the hunter camp up and 
missing the deer from the snare followed his 
touches. The crow again espied him and 
warned his friends. The rat got into a hole, the 
etow flew away and the deer hid himself in a 
thicket. But the hunter secured the tortoise and 
was candying him off when the rat said to the 
deer “ You must repay us for I'escuing you by 
saving the tortoise. Go into this pond, and lie 
down as if you were dead : the crow will sit on 
your back and seem as about to peck out your 
eyes. Then the hunter will put down the tortoise 
i and he can escape.” 

They did as he planned, and the trick succeed- 
ed. The tortoise escaped and the four friends 
were once again united. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CRUSE AND GROSSO. 

In the days when Jeddah (also Judda and 
Jidda) on the Red Sea was a great mart for 


European ships, all goods and payments were 
valued and stated there in cruse. It was a money 
of account and was divided into 40 duanees* 
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Tlie quotations which follow show that the cruse 
was two-fifths of a commercial dollar or 40 cents, 
and that the duanee was therefore one cent. 

It was also an actual coin, and as such the 
quotations show that its value was about two 
shillings sterling or something under, that being 
evidently also its value in accounts. 

The word in its various forms represents the 
Arabic word Itirsh and its plural hurfish. 

The term duanee, with its Italian variant 
medini (wedmo), I have not been able to trace. 
But both forms are jprmd facie from some 
identical root like the Arabic cH dain. 

Neither cr^tse nor duanee are in Yule’s Hobson- 
JobsoUi and oddly enough Kelly’s Universal Cam~ 
bist makes no mention of Jeddah and its money. 

1739. “ Species of OoiiiB current in Bassora 

andBagdat .... 1 Croush is 4| Mamoodies.^ 
— Alex. Hamilton, Hast Indies, II., Appx., 4. 
1835. “ At Bassora or Bussorah .... the 
Mamoudi = 3-^ Grains of fine gold, or 40 Grains 
of fine silver, or h\d* sterling.” — Kelly, Cambist, 
I, 30. (Therefore the croush = 24i d. or a florin.) 

1775, ** Judda weight, 100 dollars at 250 Cruse : 

. . . . Lump silver (if good), 100 dollars at 
250 Ditto : . • . . Bar silver, 100 dollars at 
260 Ditto : Yenitians, 100 weigh 29 Secar Rup. 
13 Annas — 4 Judda Cruse | Pice^ . • . ^ 
A List of Presents given the Bashaw and his 
Officers at Judda, with the different Assortment 
of Goods and the Specie they are to consist of 

. . . Bashaw 42 Pieces, Yalue as per Judda 
Sale of Goods 500 Judda Cruse .... 
[total] 281 Pieces Yalue at J udda Cruse 3000 
. . . . To the Bashaw’s Guard on-board. 
1 Cruse per Day tiU they have cleared the Ship and 
20 Cruse his .... Charges . . . 

Paid Packers for packing ditto [old Copper], viz , 
85 Bales at 14 Duanies per Bale 29 [Crwse] 30 
[Ditutties].” — Stevens, Guide to East India 
Trade, pp. 60-65. 

1818. “Accounts are kept in cruse and 
duanees, 40 of the latter making one of the for- 
mer .... Yenetians 100 = 22i Sicca Rupees 
[ = ]4|cruse3 .... it would be best, in 
making your sales, to fix both the price and 
value of your silver and gold coin (in cruse) with 
the merchant.” — Milbum, Commerce, I. pp. 
87-94. (Milbum has, after the manner of the time, 
incorporated the whole of Stevens’ information, 
without acknowledgment.) 

5* This statemeiit does not tally with the rest and 
there must he something wrong here. 

* J. fwt ^dkhshi or olerl^ see Yule a.v. Buzee* 


1835. “Alexandria in Egypt .... Accounts 
are kept in Piastres current of 40 Medini . . 

. . a Griscio** or Abuquelp [ ? Abu'kulf~\ at 30 
, . , . These [Griscio, etc.] are real Egyptian 
coins.” — Kelly, Cambist, I. 4. (Apparently the 
piastre of the XYIII. Gent, was about 2 shillings 
sterling, [Kelly, II. 168 f s.v. Turkey,] and so the 
Griscio would be f piastre or about Is 6d- 
sterling.) 

1884. “ Qirs (c^) ph aurUsh, piaster. — 
Steingass, Arabic Diet. 

The Italian form griscio for Tcirsh tempts me, 
under correction, to connect another Arabic 
expression \jkx^ kurs with a well known Italian 
money of account and coin, grosso. It will be 
seen from the quotations that both were of the 
value lid, to 3d. sterling 

1831. “ Grosso, a piece of money worth about 
three pence English.” — Barretto, Italian- 
English Diet, 

1835. “Venice .... Monies of Account 
.... old System .... Moneta Piccola 
has been the general money since the year 1750 : 
Yaluta Corrente was that which preceded it; and 
Banco was the money in which the Bank of 
Yenice kept its accounts : it was 20 per cent, 
better than Yaluta Oorrente, and 54| better 
than Moneta Piccola .... the Ducato 
Corrente is divided into 24 Grossi and each 
Grosso into 12 Grossotti or Denari di Ducato. 
The Ducat Banco is also divided into 24 Grossi 
each of 12 Denari.” 

Padua. — ‘ ‘ Accounts are here kept in Ducats 
of 24 Grossi or 288 Denari.” 

Bergamo. — “ Accounts are also kept in Ducats 
of 24 Grossi each Grosso being divided into 12 
PiccoH or Denari di Ducato.” — Kelly, Cambist, 
Yol. 1. pp. 31, 274, 344. 

Now Kelly tells us (Yol. I. p. 344) that a 
Yenice “ 6^ Lire Piccole equal the Ducat Corrente 
and 9| Lire the Ducat Banco : hence 31 of the 
latter equal 48 of the former,” and, at Yol. II. 
p. 153, he tells us that the Lira Piccola in the 
old coins of Yenice equals in silver 5*07d. So 
the Ducat Corrente was worth 2s. 7d., and the 
Ducat Banco 4s. Hence the Grosso Corrente 
was worth about l^d. and the Grosso Banco 2d. 

In Yol. II. p. 166 we find that at Rome the 
Grosso or Half Parlo of 1785 was a silver coin 
worth 2 58d. 


® See above, n, 1, MUbnm has not succeeded 
in correcting Stephen’s mistake. * 

* Clearly an Italian form of hirah. 
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This term gross o seems to Tbe the same that, 
Tinder the forms gros, grosche, (groschen), 
grosehel has spread itself, for both a coin 
and a money of account worth a penny to three 
pence, in former days into Eranee, Switzer- 
land, Prussia, parts of Q-ermany, Poland, 
Hungary and Russia : vide Kelly, Cambist, 
•passim, 

B. 0. Temple. 

SUPERSTmONS AMONG HINDUS IN THE 
CENIRAL PROVINCES. 

In honour of Marbaut,^ the ruler of evil 
spirits, fiends, ghouls or gMiUs, and vampires, a 
worship is performed at night on the day follow- 
ing the Pola feast, by the Hard th As. They set 
an idol representing him, made of cow-dting; and 
present the accustomed offerings with rejoicings. 
When the day dawns, the ceremony is repeated. 
This done, a man from each house, with a bough 
in one hand and the idol in the other, goes on 
shouting at the top of his voice, 0 Marbaut, 
ei'adicate all sources of ill health and molesta- 
tions of devils.” On going a little distance he 
throws away what he took with him and then 
brings back in lieu branches of trees with a view 
to frightening the devil and avoiding foi*tuitous 
dangers. 

A ceremonial rite which takes place either 
on the 3rd, 5th, 7th, 11th, 13th, or 15th day 
after a child’s birth, is generally superintended 
by adult women. First they bring a bitch and 
bathe it, anointing its face and four legs with 
ground turmeric and dry vermilion, A garland 
of fiowers is then wrapped round its neck. 
And finally, after incensing it, they fall at its 
feet, utter these words : ** Bless the mother with 
healthy progeny like yours.’® 

To propitiate a god or goddess, to procure 
revenge a man who has offended another, or 
to be victorious in an entei’prise, animals are 
sacrificed. The satisfaction of the god in such 
cases is ascertained by the animals brought to 
sacrifice shaking their bodies when the water is 
spi*iiikled thick and fast over them.* 

M. B. Pedlo*^. 

BITTERU AND BABIKA. 

In the very interesting inscription at Managoli 
published by Dr. Fleet {Epigraphia Indica, 
Part I. Vol. V. January 1898) there occur the 
terms bittAyu (p. 22) and bArika (p. 23). 


The passage in which bittAru occui*s, I trans- 
late as follows — 

.... of Maningavalli’s southern fields in 
(the hamlet of) Mogevada {viz.) on the westof the 
road to Kallanguruke, on the east of the culti- 
vable land of (the man called) Honnoleyavani, on 
the north of the cultivable land of the goddess 
Kenganavve of (the shiine of) the mOlastMna 
god, on the south of the fertile (yellowish) soi. 
(m6ge)of Ohennagesimayya BittAj.:u(i. e., Chennai 
gesimayya with the surname of bitteruor javelin- 
he gave fifty mattars (of land) of forty spans of 
the established (size of the) blade (or the tip of a 
missile) to the pole of the hog’s savage extent 
(? agadimbada = agadu-imbada ?). 

The term * bArika ’ is explained in Bhatt/ika- 
lankadeva’s ^ahddniU'dsana, edited (A. D. 1890) 
by B. Lewis Bice, 0. 1. B., etc., as follows : — 
bArikan | bAri iti vAraniyataih garhyam karma | 
tatra niyuktah || a bArika j bAri ‘ a turn-fixed 
low business ’ [ a man engaged therein \\ Thus 
hdrika probably means * a man who obtains a 
meal daily according to rotation from the houses 
of charitable people,’ or ‘ a sponger.’ 

Tiihingen, F. Kittel. 

Uh May 1898. 

CARAFT. 

Herb is a delicious JBCobsovrJohson from that 
veritable well of curious Anglo-Indianisms, the 
Madras Manual of Administration, Yol. III. 

1898. Car aft ( kar&bah. Hind.) Fi'om 
karabah, Ar, [ ? kirba ] water-bag, stitched 
on one side. Jar: carboy. Page 128. 

1893. Carboy ( karAbab, Hind.) 
Leather water jar : caraft. Page 129. 

Tule, EohsoiuJohson, sv.v., gives both caraffe 
and carboy as European words derived from 
Persian. 

B. C. Temple. 

Kuki. 

How has this epithet or name come to be 
applied by Bengalis to the LushAi tribes ? To 
what other distinct tribes to the east of Bengal 
is it applied ? The derivation and use of the 
term, with some notes on the tribes known as 
Kuki, and i*eferences to fuller sources of infer- 
mation, would be an acceptable paper to some 
readers of the Indian Aniiquai^. 

Bongo is a term in what may be called Santal 
Mythology. A paper descriptive of tbe Bongo, — 


* [ ? a corruption of Maliku’l-maut, the Lord of Death. — Ed ] 

* Narrated by the writer's friend, N. Ramliugum Maduray, Pillay. 
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its representations, ideas associated therewith, 
and on related matters in Santal beliefs, — would 
be an interesting contribution to aboriginal ideas 
of religion. 

J. Burgess. 


SEPOY. 

Earliest known instance of the Word. 

Yule, Hohson^Johsong s v., says ** We have 
found no English example in print older than 
1760, but probably an older one exists. The 
India Office record for 1747, from Fort St. 
David’s, is the oldest notice we have found in 
extant MS.*^ 

In his Diary of Sir William Hedges ^ Vol II . 
p. 359 f ., he says in a note on a Bombay Consul- 
tation, dated 24th J anuary 1717/18, containing 
the expression “ a Company of Sepoys” and several 
references to sepoys in a procession of January 
the 29th, and also to “ Government Sepoys in 
Liveries ” : — “ This is an occurrence of the word 
Sepoy in its modern signification 30 years earlier 
than any I had been able to find when publish- 
ing the Anglo-Indian Glossary. I have one a 
year earlier and expect now to find it earlier 
still.” 

But in the same book, Vol. I. p. 55 f., Sii* 
William Hedges writes, under date, December 
12th, 1682 : — As soon as these letters were sent 
away I went immediately to Bay Nundiloll’s 
to have had ye Seapy, or Nabob’s horseman, 
consigned to me with order to ye Perwanna put 
in execution.” And then follows a good deal 
more about “the Seapy 

R. 0. Temple. 


MAREIAaE CUSTOM AMONGST MABATHAS, 

The bride and bridegroom ai'e made to stand 
in baskets filled with unhnsked wheat. Behind 
them stands the maternal imcles of each {or any 
other fit persons) with naked swords in their 
hands, sun-ounded by the friends of the bride and 
bridegi'oom. The origin of the basket custom 
is supposed to be derived from the Kahatriyas of 
old, and to mean that no man shall marry a 
woman until he can maintain her. The custom 
of the naked sword is also probably of Kshatiiya 
descent. 

A legend is told to account for it thus ; — A 
RAjA was engaged in man*ying his son, when the 
evening before the final ceremony, SatwAi, the 
goddess who presides over the destinies of new- 
born children, warned him of danger to the pair to 
be wedded next day, and advised his taking 


unusual precautions. Sentries were accord- 
ingly posted round the place where the mamage 
was taking place, but the figure of a tiger paint- 
ed on a soldier’s shield suddenly became ani- 
mated, and leaping up from the shield, killed 
the bride and the bridegroom before any one 
could interfere. 

It is clear, I think, that the ceremony of the 
naked sword is a relic of the tunes when it was 
necessary to protect the marriage party from 
violence from outside.^ 

The late B. V. Shastbi in P. N. and Q. 1883. 


THE MATERNAL UNCLE IN NORTH INDIAN 
MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. 

The maternal uncle takes a very important 
part in HindQ mandages. On the day the tewd or 
letter announcing the auspicious date for the mar- 
riage is sent to the father of the girl, a present of 
sweetmeats (theproper amount of which is 10 sers) 
is sent to the maternal uncle. The wedding crown 
for the bridegroom and the wedding dress of the 
bride and bridegroom are presented by their 
respective maternal uncles. In other ways also 
he takes a prominent part in the wedding cere- 
monial. I would suggest that this is a suivival 
of the primitive institution of the matriareat, 
whereby legitimate succession was confined to 
the mother’s side. For instances of this in 
various countries, see lietonmeau’s Sociology 
translated by Trollope. Where the marriage tie 
is loose the father of the child would be, as a rule, 
unknown, and naturally the woman’s represen- 
tative would not be the putative father of her 
child, but her brother. This is a point which 
might be elaborately worked out. 

W. Crooke in P. N. and Q, 1883. 


TRANSFER OF CATTLE- DISEASE, A FORM 
OF SCAPE-GOAT. 

Bora means any contagions or epidemic 
disease of cattle. Foot-and-mouth disease is 
munkJior. 

The village to which the disease is transfeiTed 
must be to the east of that which transfers it. 
The transfer must be made on a Sunday ; and 
no field work must be done, grass out, corn 
ground, food cooked, or fire lighted on the 
Saturday or Sunday. 

AH these precautions were observed by the 
people of Put KhAs, who also had a BrAhman 
with them and fired offi a gun three times to scare 
the disease. 


^[See Mooherjee’s Magaxine and Orient. — En.] 
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So*n6 say that tibiere was a pig, not a lamb, 
and that it was carried bjr a sweeper. 

Saturday and Sunday seem in some way to be 
isacred to homed cattle, as on those days neither 
cattle, nor leather, nor gM must be bought or 
sold ; and all cattle that die on those days must 
be buried, instead of being eaten by the kamim 
(Tillage menials). 

Denzil Ibbetson in P, 2^, <ind Q, 1S83. 

MUSALMAN TOMB&. 

It is my impi'cssion that the symbols on 
Muslamdn tombs Tary considerably according to 
their locality I think I can give an explanation 
of the question, regarding the oblong hollows on 
the top of ceitain Muhammadan tombs which I 
believe to be the tombs of women, but I do not 
think these hollows are filled with earth as is 
there supposed, but with the accumulated sedi- 
ment of pounded sandal wood. In the year 18 78 
we spent some days at Patehpfir Sikii, about 
22 miles from Agia. In the large court-yard of the 
mosque at this place is the tomb of Salim Ohishti, 
the great saint o£ the time of Akbar* It was no 
doubt esteemed a very high privil^ie to be buried 
near him. Several tumbs close by were pointed 
out to me by the guardian of this tomb as the 


last resting places of some of the ladies of, and 
female attendants at, the court of the Mugha 
Emperors On Thursday evening, just about 
sunset, I was sitting near the saint’s tomb, when 
a well dressed native (Musalman of course) came 
by me, cariying a basin in his hand, which 
held perhaps a pint of a thick-looking liquid, the 
colour of cocoa. He proceeded to pour a small 
quantity of this on several tombs, into hollows 
similar to those described. After he had finished 
his pious duty, I accosted him, and leai-nt that 
these were all women’s tombs on which he poured 
the libation, and that he was in the habit of pour 
ing this mixture of pounded sandal wood and 
water on them every Thursday at that houi'. 

The late Mrs. MuEnAY-AufSLiE in P. N. 

and Q. 1883. 

RUSTIC DIVISIONS OB’ THE DAY. 

With the Panjabi niddd roii conqaie the 
MathurSi expression /ccmar a clJio/t U, which means 
easy noon — i e , not quite time for the midday 
collation, hovnara or ho mala being equivalent to 
soft or easy; while ckhdka probably 
represents the Sanskrit chashaka, a diinking 
vessel, and coiresponds with wrhat a Suffolk 
harvester calls his “beaver” (the Prench boire)^ 
a snack between breakfast and lunch. 

The late F. S. Gbowse in P. K and Q, 1883^ 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


Notes on the Lahcuaces oe the Soxith Anda- 
man Group of Tribes. By M, V. Pobtman, 
(Calcutta i Office of the Superiuteudent of Governmeut 
Printing*, India, 1898).' 

This is a heavy quarto, 890 + 191 pica pages, 
piinted in a type easy to read, but in a confused 
mannei* for a work of this kind, which requires 
the judicious use of varied founts to bring out 
the points clearly for the reader. The blame for 
this fault no doubt does not lie with the author, 
from what one knows of the vagaiies of a Gov- 
ernment Press. 

It is a work of exceeding interest to myself for 
many reasons, and peihaps I ought not to have 
undertaken to notice it for this Journal, as it fre- 
quently alludes to my own work on the subject, 
and is based on my owm suggestions as to the 
fom it has taken. But the thought that the 
Andamanese languages are of necessity known to 
a few only, has overruled personal oonsidemtions 
and induced me to agree to do so. The labour 
involved in the production of this elaborate 


minute knowledge and painstaking accuracy of 
the author. In addition, the information given 
is mostly original, and all of it is at first hand* 
The whole, therefore, forms a volume of great 
intrinsic merit and value to philologists. Its pages 
contain, peihaps, the most thorough examination 
to which any ‘savage’ language has yet been 
subjected. Mr. Portman has, in ti*uth, by this 
book added considerably to the debt of gratitude 
that .science already owes him for his long- 
continued, patient, and intelligent studies of the 
Andamanese. 

His peculianties are, of course, now well known, 
including his defiant adherence to expressed views, 
and accordingly we have again his old trick of 
assuming that the public imderatands, without 
assistance, references to obscui'e and scarce 
books. Indeed, in one place he refers to “ My 
History of our relations with the Andamanese,” 
which is not yet out, so far as I know ; at any 
rate, I have never been favoured officially or 
otherwise with a printed copy thereof. And then 
he enters into a long criticism of details of Mr. 
Man’s invaluable monograph on the Andamanese 


work, spread over nearly twenty years, must 
have been very great, and every page shows the 

' Pirst printed in the J. JB. A. for April, 1899. 
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by means of references merely to the pages of tbe 
Journal of tlie Anthropological Institute. This 
will oei’tainly serve only to puzzle^ the reader, as, 
■unfortunately, siihscrihers to the Institute are not 
very numerous^ as possibly they might he -with 
advantage to themselves. We also find trotted 
out repeatedly Mr. Portman’s favoui-ite theory, as 
an established fact, of the probable disappearance 
in the early futtu'e of the Andamanese as a people, 
a theory which naturally may or may not be true. 
Xiet us all hope it is not, as I most certainly do. 

With this notice of blemishes, which are after 
all not of much importance, let me turn to a very 
brief examination of the contents of this most 
laborious and valuable publication. 

Like all true teachers, Mr. Portman begins with 
an admirable map, taken from the Marine 
Survey of the Andamans The only fault that 
could be found with this is that it does not 
embody the latest fruits of that Department’s 
splendid work. Bt^t for this Mr Portman is not 
to blame, as it was not possible for him to have 
included them. For the purposes of his book the 
map is complete, clear, and quite trustworthy. 

We are also favoured with a short chapter on 
the five tribes of the Southern Andamanese, 
with their septs and divisions, replete with new and 
minute knowledge of the subject. These tribes 
are the Aka-Beada, Akar-^Bale, Puchikwar) 
Aukau- Juwoi, and Kol. Aka Beada is a more 
* coiTeet * form of the Bojig-ngijida of foimer 
works In addition, all Andamanese are divided 
into long-shore men and forest men — Aryauto 
and Eremtaga in the Aka-Beada language, 
which is that spoken about the great Penal Settle- 
ment at Port Blair. Each tribe speaks its own 
language, or lather variety, not dialect, of the 
general South Andaman language, of which Mr 
Portman thinks the Puchikwar to be probably 
nearest the parent tongue, whatever that was He 
notices, too, both generally and specifically, that 
the Andamanese freely use gestures to eke out 
the sense of their speech, and remarks on the 
richness of the languages in conci*ete terms and 
their poverty in abstract expressions. All this is 
natural in a group of salvage tongues. 

The bulk of Mr, Poriman’s book is taken up 
with well- chosen and well-presented specimens 
of the languages as actually used, and most 
careful analyses of typical sentences and words, a 
full explanation of the manner in which, and the 
plan on which, the words are built up, an attempt 
to translate a portion of the Bible intp one of 
them, a comparative vocabulary, and an excellen 
analysis of the words therein. The book has, 


however, no vernacular index, a want that every 
student thereof will at once feel. 

The object of the woik is “ to give a general 
idea of the languages and mental attitude, of the 
people,” and with the help of ‘'a comparative 
vocabulary and its analysis to. show how the words 
are constructed and how the different languages 
compare with each other.” To assist him in. 
achieving this, Mr. Pooftman has utilized a small 
privately printed pamphlet of my own, which was 
“ A Brief Exposition of a Theory of XTniversal 
G-rammar,” specially designed, some sixteen 
years ago, to meet the very difficulties with which 
he had found himself face to face, when he com- 
menced the woi-k under review. That pamphlet 
arose ont of the practical impossibility of using 
the usual infiexional system of grammar taught 
in Em*ope for the accurate description of a group 
of languages constructed after the fashion of the 
Andamanese. The book under notice is conse- 
quently of exceptional interest to myself, as a 
means of watching how my theory has stood the 
first practical test which has been applied to it 
Mr. Portman has hardly nsed the Theory as I 
should myself have used it, still his use of it is 
such as to give an idea of its working in a 
stranger’s hands. 

The Theory I propounded had its immediate 
origin in the criticisms of the late Mr. A. J. Ellis, 
public and private, on my former work on the 
Andamanese speech, in which he pointed out that, 
in ordey to adequately represent, for scientific 
readers, such a form of speech, “ we require new 
terms and an entirely new set of grammatical con- 
ceptions, which shall not bend an agglutinative 
language to our inflexional translation,” and he 
asked me accordingly if it were not possible “ to 
tferow over the inflexional treatment of an unin- 
flected language.” This and the further con- 
sideration that, since every human being speaks 
with but the object of communicating his own 
intelligence to other human beings, the several 
possible ways of doing this must he based on 
some general laws applicable to them aU, if one 
could only find them ont, led me to make the 
attempt to consti-uct a general theory on logical 
principles, which should abandon the inflexional 
i treatment, its conceptions, and its terms. Now, 
my efforts led me not only to abandon the accept- 
ed grammatical terms, but also to reverse the 
accepted order of teaching them, to alter many 
accepted definitions, and while admitting much 
that is usually taught, both to add and omit many 
details. Taken all round, the Theory was a wide 
departure from orthodox teaching. But it is 
always difficult for human beings to take quite a 
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new departure. The instinct of continuity — of 
evolution — is generally fcoo strong in them to 
admit of a complete break with the past, and so 
Mr. Portman, while accepting my theory and 
using my terms in his laborious and remarkable 
pages, really does violence to both by adheiing to 
the time-honoured plan of putting accidence 
before syntax, in addition to the indiscriminate 
employment of the old terms side by side of my 
novel ones, in a confused and puzzling, but from 
the point of view of the evolutionist, a most 
interestingly naive style. I am also, I regret to say, 
otherwise far from feeling assured that he has 
understood aright either the theory or the terms, 
which by the way does not look well for my 
exposition ! E. gr , he says that one of the functions 
of the prefixes in Andamanese is to indicate 
the genders of the roots. But I puiposely and 
expressly left ‘gender’ out of the Theory, because 
it is merely a clumsy mode of explaining a certain 
kind of inflexion. Again, while informing us that 
the prefixes are used to modify the meanings 
of the roots, he says, in short the prefixes are 
qualitative affixes,” a term I employed to signify 
that class of affix which is used to denote the 
inherent qualities of a word. E g., to use the 
terminology, audi-rs, verb 5 audi-c»s, 
part.; audi-ior, noun : — • laugh-^cr, noun; laugh- 
ing, part. 5 laughing-Z^, adv. This sort of affix is 
quite a different thing from what I called a radi- 
cal affix, used for modifying the meaning of the 
root into that of the stem deriving from the 
root, defining a stem to be root plus a modifying 
affix. This can be seen from the last word 
analyzed, ‘ laughingly,’ where ly classifies the 
word, laugh is the root (in pedantic strictness 
a stem, because it is an amplification of a simpler 
root), and langh-ingr the stem, i* the I’oot 
modified by the affix ing. So in willingness and 
willingly, ness and ly would be qualitative affixes 
and ing a radical affix, as defined in the Theory, 

Indeed, Mr. Portmau’s ti*eatment of the Theory 
is throughout such a compromise between the 
system under which he was brought up and that 
I proposed — is such “ fine confused feeding ’’ 
in fact — that I cannot attempt to follow it 
further in a brief notice of his book, and in order 
to see how far the Theory is applicable to its 
piu*pose, »»»., the adequate explanation of a 
novel savage tongue, I will, in a future issue of 
this Journal, put it to the test in my owm way, 
usmg for the purpose Mr. Portman’s sixth 
chapter on the Andaman Fire Legend, which 
he gives in ah the five languages of the South 
Andamanese. 

With these remarks, I will take leave for [the 


present of Mr. Portman’s last book, congi'atulat- 
ing him on producing for scholars on the whole 
so fine an example of patient and intelligent 
study, combined with straightforward honest 
presentation. 

E. 0. Temple. 


Monumental Eemains of the Dutch East India 

COMPANr IN THE PRESIDENCY OP MaDRAS. By 

Alexr. Bea Madras : 1897. 

To Prof. Kielhom of Gottingen University I 
owe my acquaintance with this splendid volume, 
Mo. 25 of the New Imperial Series of the Re- 
ports of the Archseological Survey of India. 

The interest I take in matters connected both 
with India and with Holland induced me to exa- 
mine the work with some care, and I now venture 
to offer a few remarks on a portion of it, viz., on 
the copies of the inscriptions and some of the 
accompanying translations, as well as on the 
Plates x’eproduced at the end of the book. 

The work consists of three Pai'ts, together with 
an Index and the Plates just mentioned. Part 1 ., 

* Historical Memoir pp. 1-43, gives an account 
^of the development of the Butch power in 
India, and of the gradual transference of their 
settlements to the English. Of this section it 
will suffice to say that the author’s statements ai*e 
supported by numerous authorities quoted at the 
foot of the pages. 

Part II., pp .44-64, deals with the Monumental 
Remains. It is from this section that the work 
takes its title, and the inscriptions may therefore 
be considered to form the most important part of 
the book. To these we will now turn our atten- 
tion. Of the first inscription the author gives 
“ a copy and interlined translation on page 47. 
None of the copies on pp. 47-54 are represented 
among the Plates, so that the hook affords no 
means of comparing the transcripts with the origi- 
nals. In translated copies, however, one would 
expect some indication of a proper division of 
the letters into words, as well as a conijplete 
translation. The fii'st inscription is deficient in 
both respects. Only three lines out of the seven 
are ti*anslated, while some of the words cannot be 
correctly given ; e g ., " infer” should read iuffer;” 
“ceniuny” must mean the month of June with 
the day indicated by the three letters “ cen, ” which 
cannot be explained without a trustworthy facsi- 
mile; for “mandenen ” we should read “ maanden 
en;” “jydagen” may stand for ‘^IX dagen.” 
The last four lines of the inscription may then be 
translated : “ book-keeper in the seiwice of the 

honourable (,?) company ; died the th of June, 

Anno 1703, (at .the age of) 21 years, 2^ months 
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(and) 9 (?) days.” The inscription is taten, as 
are ^so the f olloTring, from other sources, so that 
the author may not be originally responsible for 
the mistakes and omissions. 

In the next “copy” the words ** raetvan in 
dierst ’’make no sense, and “Councillor in the ser- 
vice” does not translate them. In the last twolines 
(p. 49) “haer lyven rotten hier” does not mean 
“ their lives lie here,” but “ their bodies decay 
here while ** de twee gel even” (read “gelieven”) 
means “ the two lovers,” not “these two persons.” 

In the following inscription (p. 49), in the 
translation of the second verse, we should read : 

“ had I misery (“ellende,” not “ elHnde) as my lot.” 

Onp. 50, for “ administratevor ” read “ adminis- 
trateur;” “ systorf ” = “ sy storf ,” “she died;” 
“voor-of tegenwinden” means “favourable or 
adverse winds,” not “winds to and fro,” which 
is nonsense. Of what use the following trans^ 
lationof the last three verses can be, is difficult to 
see : “ there she was brought up, here dead, she 
in God happily. ” The correct version should be : 

“ there she was brought up, here she died happy 
in God.” 

In the next copy (p. 50), for “copperooopman” 
read “ oppercoopman the Dutch form for 
“ elevated ” is ceriainly not “ geelieferfc for 
“ gemelten ” read “ gemelden ; ” for “ genoem- 
dem” read “ genoemden.” On p. 61 for “ alheir ” 
read “alhier;” “lyven” again translated by 
“ lives, ” instead of by “ bodies.” 

The following copy (p. 61) is a very bad one 
with several mistakes. Tor “roow” read “rouw” 
for “ be weend ” read “ beweend for “ pranen” 
read “ tranen ,* ” for “ warde ” read “ waarde.” 

On p. 53, line 1, for “ liye ” read “ leyt.” 

The worst specimen of all is found on p. 64 
It is impossible to correct all the mistakes with- 
out a facsimile, but such forms as the following 
will show the worthlessness of the reproduction : 
“mijn” for “mijn;” “ mign ” for “mijn;” 
“ geroin ” for “ gervin “gemalume” for “ gema- 
linne.” Four of the verses are thus copied: 

“ Dus stem be dekt het i-if manmolderdochters 
xoon haar zielen zign om livog by God ins 
hebuels froon w^il zalig is de mensh wens leven 
heir zoo eendi met uoorsmaak van God’s vrengd 
bevrijd vanal elendi.” 

These verses should read : 

“ Dees Steen bedekt het rif van moeder, dochter, 
zoon. 

Bear zielen zijn omhoog by God in *s Hemels 
troon. 


Welzalig is de mensch wiens leven heeft zoo’n 
ende, 

Met voorsmaak van Gods vreugd, bevi'ijd van al 
eUende.” 

The translation is as follows : 

“This stone covers the remains of mother, 
daughter, son. 

Their souls are on high with God on Heaven’s 
throne. 

Full blessed is the man whose life has such an end. 
With foretaste of God’s joy, freed from all 
misery.” 

The remaining dozen lines (p. 54 ) swarm with 
mistakes, which it will be unnecessary to point 
out or correct. 

As far as these so-caUed copies of inscriptions 
are concerned (pp. 47-64), the work might as 
well have been left unpublished. If the tran- 
scriptions were worth reproducing at all, they 
should have been given accurately, and the task 
of copying and translating them should have been 
entrusted to a scholar possessing a competent 
knowledge of Dutch. As it is, this part of the 
work is almost valueless. 

Of Pali: III., “ Jndo-Dutch Coinage,” pp. 65- 
72, I am not competent to speaJr with authority. 

We will now briefly refer to the Plates at 
the end of the volume. They number 63, of 
which 52 are inscriptions on tombstones. Of 
these 29 are facsimiles, the others are drawings. 
All of them are finely reproduced, especially the 
ornamentations, but some of the drawings labour 
under the same disadvantages as the copies on 
pp. 47-54. They have been faultily executed, ap- 
parently by one imperfectly acquainted with the 
language, but most of them (15, 18, 24, 26, 29,30, 
etc.) are quite coiTect Curiously enough, Plate 
23, which represents a Latin inscription, also 
contains an error, whether found in the original, 
or only in the copy, cannot be ascertained from 
the Plate. 

On p. 57 sq. are given some translations of Plates 
by Dr, J. Burgess, all from d^*awings. These 
translations are mostly correct, but a few remarks 
suggest themselves. 

In Plate 15 the words round the monogi*ani 
have been misunderstood and hence mistranslated. 
“ When me to life brought 1 numbered ten and 
eight years ” makes no sense. The Dutch is 
plain enough, and reads : “ When death brought 
me into life, ” etc. 

Plate 21 (translation, p. 68), for “ Pieteren ” 
read “Pieteysen.” 
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Plate 22 (translation, p. 58), for ^'Oeertmijdt ” 
read ** Geertruydt for **A1 Monde” read 
“Almonde.” 

In Plate 25, line 4, there must be a mistake 
of the copyist. I suspect that the proper name 
“ Gules ” should read Gilles,*’ not an uncommon 
Dutch Christian name. In the next line, for 
“Capieyn** read “Capteyn’’ or “ Oapiteyn.** 
In the translation, p. 68, the word “ skeleton,” 
in brackets, is superfluous, the Dutch “ lichaem” 
(now “ lichaam ’*) having only the meaning 
** body.” 

The verses on Plate 31 make no sense. Line 3 
should perhaps begin “ die ” instead of “ des.” 
The 6th verse is wrong in the translation ; it 
means literally ; where celestials inherit joy.” 

On Plate 32, and in the translation on p. 60, 
we find a biblical text from Daniel 19. v. 13- 
I am not sufficiently versed in theological matters 
to decide whether the Book of Daniel ever 
contained 19 chapters, but the text is from 
Chap 12. In the same inscription we are told that 
Dirk Both was in his lifetime ** merchant and 
chief,” which dual capacity perhaps accounts for 
the ti'anslation of the first verse, in which we are 
informed that ” The cold bones of both lie under 
this slab.” This is intelligible only on the 
supposition that Dirk kept one set of bones for 
his functions as a merchant, and another when he 
acted as chief. Although the drawing has the 
word “ both,” the translation might have supplied 
the capital letter to the word. 

The translation of the verses on Plate 33 is 
misleading. The first verse should read : 

“Here lies De Munt's pleasure, enjoyment, 

delight, and all.” 

The third verse : 

*• He mourned in bitter son’ow.” 

The facsimile plates are well reproduced, and 
are almost entii*ely legible. As, however, none of 
them has been transcribed or interpreted, I give 
a copy and translation of what is perhaps the 
most curious one, viz>, of Plate 45. 

Neemt Ghij AchtP 
Wiens Rust-Stee ditte moge sijn, 

Weet dan ! ’t is Pieter Hemsinckx Pijn, 

Eenen Bloem ! van Tonge Geesten 
Seer ge-acht bij de minst’ en meesten, 

Door Deugden! die de Paem droeg vert! 

Jlier lijt sijn Romp ! maer blijft in ’t hert 
Gegrift, wiens oogn dees Bloem besat 
Dock in sijn Wandel Vreughden hadt. 


Soodat Lof, Vreed* en Goedigheijt, 

Noijt veigeet Heijd* of Cheistenheut. 

Hy ! wien ’t Vernuft scheen hoog gestelt, 

Leght lag’ ! 0 Doodt ! te Vroegh gevelt. 

Sodat het Lichaem hier beneen. 

Met Moeder, Suster, rust bij een. 

Wiens Zielen drie sijn opgegaen, 

Om ’s Hbmels Croon van Godt t’ ontfaen. 

Wat is Dejt-mensch P 

Hier legt begraven Pieter Hemsinek Jongman 
geboi*en ten desen Oontoire Zadrangapatnam 
den 13«" August! : 1665. Overleden den 24«» 
Pebruarij : 1682. Out zijnde : 16 ; Jaren, 6 : 
Maenden, 21 ; Dagen;. 

Translation. 

Takest Thou Heed? 

Whose Resting-Place this may be. 

Enow then, it is that of Pieter Hemsinek, 

A flower of youthful spirits^ 

Much esteemed by the lowest and the highest 
For virtues which Fame canied abi'oad ! 

Here lies his body ! but (his name) remains in 
the heart 

Engraved of him whose eyes possessed this 
flower 

And who had joy in his career. 

So that (his) praise, peace, and kindliness 
Are never forgotten by Heathen or Christendom. 
He whose reason seemed placed high 
Lies low I O Death ! too early felled. 

So that his body here below 

With (those of) mother, sister, rests together, 

Whose souls thi*ee have gone on high 

To receive Heaven’s crown from God. 

What is Man? 

Here lies buried Peter Hemsinek a youth bom 
at this Factory of Sadras the 13th of August 
1665, died the 24th of February 1682, aged 16 
years, 6 months, 21 days. 

As the chief object of the publication of the 
volume seems to have been to present to the 
reader the Monumental Remains of the Dutch in 
Madi'as, it would have been more satisfactory if, 
together with the copies on pp. 47-53, the origi- 
nals had also been given. If this bad been done, 
the numerous errors both in the copies and in 
the translations might be better controlled. Nor 
does it appear why only some of the plates have 
been translated. 


1 This verse makes no sense in Dutch either, “geesten” being apparently need for the sake of rhyme with 
“ meesten.” 


Gmhigcn, G. J. Tamson. 

August 1898. 
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The Chronology op India, from the Earliest Times 
to the beginning of the Sixteenth Century. By C* 
Mabel Duff (Mrs. W. E. Eickmebs). (Archibald 
Constable and Co., 1899.)^ 

This remarkable conapilatioii possesses tbe qua- 
lities which such a book sbould possess — a cleai* 
and well-considered plan steadily adhered to, a 
matured presentment of the matters entered, an 
informed selection of the authorities. A work on 
Chronology to be of use must, on its own merits, 
command respect and confidence as to general 
accui'acy, and to my mind there is no donht that 
Miss Duff’s book (to give the author her best- 
known name') is entitled to both. The methods 
adopted for ensuimg accuracy ai*e unimpeachahle, | 
and the sources of information as nearly so as 
existing conditions admit. The references to the 
authorities are ubiquitous and of the highest value* 
The list of those who have actively assisted the 
author is of itself a guarantee of the care, know- 
ledge, and research brought to hear on the subject* | 
The general plan of the work is ** a table of 
events in chronological order*’ of ascertained 
facts and dates only, supplemented by an extreme- 
ly valuable Appendix, consisting of Dists of 
Indian Dynasties, in which are included all 
the known names of the kings, with the dates of 
those only, as to whom positive information is 
available. There are also collated lists of the 
Pauranic Dynasties •—SaisunAgs, Maurya^ 
fSuhga, Ka^va, Andhrabhytlya. These lists 
and Tables are made to work in together, so as to 
form a kind of index of dates to each other, in a 
highly commendable manner. In addition, there 
is a very long, complete, and most laborious 
index to the whole work. 

To say that such a book supplies a need, and 
will be of assistance to students, is to put the 
case too mildly, as it will, on account of its care- 
fulness and completeness within its limits, be of 
inestimable value to those whose studies take 
them into matters connected with Indian history, 
and will save them an infinite amount of trouble- 
some and thankless search in the verification of 
details ; for Miss Duff’s admirable industry and 
patience have not only now placed the desired 
facts within easy reach, but have also supplied 
the necessary references to the authorities, by 
which her statements can be readily verified. 
One student, at any rate, of things Indian, 
tenders her his heai’ty thanks in anticipation for 
much futtu'e trouble saved. 

The preface hints at the present work being 
intended only as a preliminary edition, and, 
though no one could wish to compel an author to 
undertake so great and so careful a labour, as is 


involvedin the book before us, more than once in a 
lifetime, one cannot hut hope that should research, 
cuirent and to come, cause, as it ought, another 
edition to eaily succeed the present one, the 
work will fall to the competent hand so successful 
on this occasion. But whenever the time comes 
such another edition, it is to be hoped that, just as 
the Sinhalese Chronology has been now introduced 
as germane to the Indian, circumstances will have 
rendered it possible to introduce the Burmese 
also. The connection of the various Burmese 
and Peguan Dynasties with, at least, Buddhist 
India was much closer than many suspect, and 
the present writer feels convinced that an in- 
timate study of Burmese Chronology will serve 
to throw light on that of early India. The 
epigraphic data available for the purpose are 
quite as numerous and trustworthy as those for 
India, and the vernacular literary data are also 
very many and far from untrustworthy. Unfor- 
tunately, both these sources of correct information 
still await the attention of competent students. 

This is one direction in which Miss Duff’s 
labours might in future he enlarged with advan- 
tage, should the state of research permit. Here 
is another. The Chand Dynasty of Kumaun, 
the HAngrA Dynasty, and some KdpAli Dy- 
nasties are given in the Appendix. There are 
genealogies existing in MS., which should be 
procurable through the political agencies, of 
OhambA, JammAh, NAhan, and many another 
HimAlayan * kingdom,’ the value of which, when 
historical inquiries are necessai’y, can be demon- 
strated by a reference to the prefaces of the 
various semi-historical tales from the Hills to he 
found in the Legends of the Panjab, I once had, 
even if I have not now, put away in some forgotten 
place of safety, authentic vernacular copies of 
several of these in my own possession : and if I 
recollect rightly, some of them found a comer in 
Panjah Notes cmd Queries. All such lists require 
a good deal of verification, of course, hut, though 
the facts they purport to relate truly might never 
find their way into the Tables, they might be 
usefully included in the Lists of the Appendix. 

As to the limits that the author has imposed 
upon herself, personally I should like to see the 
work continued onto the year 1700 A. D. or there- 
abouts, so as to include the chief facts of the 
earlier European struggles in India. 

With these remarks and hints, thrown out for 
what they may he worth, I take leave of one of 
the most praiseworthy efforts at the compilation 
of a good book of reference it has been my 
fortnne to come across. 

R. 0. Tmbplb. 


1 Eirst prmted in tke J, E, A. 8, for April, 1899. 
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ESSAYS ON KASMIRI GRAMMAR, 

BY THE LATE KARL EEEDERICK BURKHARDT. 
Translated and edited^ with notes and additions^ 
by Geo* A, Grierson^ GJ.E*, LC*S* 

iCcntiimed from p. 93.) 

0. RRONOUNS, 


1 . Personal Pronouns. 

227. The Accusative is the same as the Nominative. I find, however, that the Dative is 
generally used for the Accusative in the 1st and 2nd person singular, and in the 1st person 

plural ; e. g,, cr^j tvueMan me (dat,), they will see me; me icuchhht^ yon will see 

j trdv asii leave us ; but ^ iim after he had left them ; [pJ 

dm trdvyuh, leave ye them. 

The genitive is wanting, and its place is supplied by* the Possessive pronouns, as will be 
subsequently explained, 

228, Pronouns of tlie 1st and 2nd Persons. 

Singular* 


Norn. 

Acc. 

Instr. 

Dat. 


I 


tea, thou 


AbU 

I 

I 

„• •«« ,*« 

^ ise 

Loo. 

Nom. 

Acc. 

1 

j 

1 / 

qsv^YfQ 

Plural* 

•iM •«, .«• 

tohu you 

Instr. 

1 



Dat. 

1 , 



Abl. 

1 ' 

• •*, a*. ... 


Loo. 

1 

j 




229. 

Pronouns of tlie 3pd Person* 



IMasc, 

Pern. 

Neat. 

Nom. 

Acc. 

he 

Singular. 

/ .* 

.*• ^ so, so, she 

... ^3 it 

Instr. 

% 

/ 

««• •*• tan%% 

/ 

... tqm* 


«« In the earlier part of this work I have tranditerated these words asi and tohi. Ase and iohe give tlie pro- 
mmoiation better. 
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Masc. 

Fern. 


Neut* 



Singular. 



Dat. 

j 

j 



1 

... . 


Abl. 

/ 

^♦3 tami 

/ 

• *. .r.. A*3 

1 

tafk^ 

Log. 

/ 

/ 

tamis^^ ... 

✓ 

• • 




PlnraU 



STom. 

\ 

/ 




> ^ tim... 

\ ^ 

.... ••• 

... 

fS tim 

Aec. 





Instr. 


/ 

... -J-eJ tim ate 



Dat. 

j 




Abl. 


... ... 



Log., 

) 

. 




2. 

Possessive Pronouns.^ 




2SO. 

jf 

ony^n, mj.^s 




Masctilmef. 


Feminine* 



Singular* 



Nom. 

ji 

my6n ... 

... ... ... 

4 i)U/o myon 

Voc. 

AJUx wydm 

*•* *** ... .». 

1^3 mydrd 


Aec. mySn ,,, 


tt) myon 


a Dative also o*^*^ ias and ^ amis. Tlie instrumental is also (* ' am* (properly a Demonstrative) [note 
/ / 

tliat tbe fern, is fa?ms, and not iamij- 

I also find iaih used in the masculine and feminine ; e. g., f ^*** tat% Icariu saldm (Matth. s. 

// / / / / 

12), salute it (sc, graroy masc., the house) ; iath wo7ibct graf shit (Matth. xxi. 19), having gone 

I*' U ’ ^ 

near it (sc. lul, masc., tree) ; ti) ^ yim. iath ehJii IMn (Matth. vii, 14)', who find it (so. 

. / / „/ A U 

fern., the way) ; as a locative 3*^'*® ^ iat% {andar)mmzs tath peih (Matth, xxviii. 2)* 

/ 

on it (se. lean, stone). [The explanation is that the Neuter Pronoun refers to things 'without life, whatever 

their grammatical gender may be. The Masculine only refers to Masculine things with life, and similarly the 
Feminine.) 


' Eegarding Mie suffixes which represent the personal proifoans, see § 47. 

> > »<• 

88 Of. Deeleioaiofla o£ w5l, a father, and ^ ^ mfjy a mother, §§ 213, 2, h and 214, 


2. a. 
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Masculine. 

Singular. ’ 


Feminine. 


Instr. 

(*; w.yo)i^ ... 

••• ... 

■ «. 

-1 


Dat, 

myonis 

••• 

• *• 

...i 






S aj my&ni 


Abl. 

AjUjo wydni,,. 

... ••• «*. 

... 

• •• 


Loc. 

^3 Ux myonis 

««• 

... 

... 




Plural. 




Nom. 

myoni,.. 

mm m mmm • •• 

... 

... ^34^ viidne 


Toe. 

jAjUyo mydnyt 

••• ••• ••• 


if 

... miunyo 


Ace. 

el *4*^ myon^... 

rnmm mmm *«« 

... 

... Ajt^ midne 


Instr. 

mydnyau 

• 4|** 

... 

... midnyau 


Dat. 






Abl. 

1 

mydnen 

•4. 4* 

• •• 

••• midnen 


Loo. 

j 







281. ci^ $6n) our. 






Singular. 




Kom. 

s6n 

••• ••• 

... 

• •• (£) ^ 


Toe. 

*3 ^ sdni ... 

••• ••» 


•»• ^3^ sdn^ 


Acc. 

5t1w 

.»* ... •*• 

... 



’ Instr. 

^*) 5011^ ... 

... 

i**« 

t 

... el 


Dat. 

Ui 50««5 — 

... »•• 




Abl. 

AjIaiq sdni ... 

ii. 

••• «•• ••• 

• •• 

1 <>3U» sdni 
‘ 1 ' 


Loc. 

^3*Lii sonis ... 

••* ••• 


...J 




Plural, 




Nom. 

T * 

son^ ... 




A3 Uw sdne 


Toe. 


••• ••• ••• 

« ■ » 

... 


Acc. 

^ Ua> 

•a. 

« V* 

AiU sdne 


Instr. 

yU sdnyau 

«•« ••• 

... 

... 


Dat, 

■] 





Abb 

U sdnen 

••• >■. ••• 

«•* 

... sdnen 

0> 


Loc* 

J ' 
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232. oMn^ tby. 

Masculine. 

Singular. 



Feminine. 

Nom. 

OjhOfb ••• •«. 

• •• 

... 

41 ) ^ chon 

Voc. 

chdm 


... 

chdni 

Aco. 

^hOTh ••• ... ••• 


• •• 

tti ^ chon 

Instr. 

cJion^ 




• T <1 

Dat. ehonis ... 

#>■ 



chdni 

Abl. 

chdni 

•#» 

• •• 


Log. 

O*^ ohonis 

Plural, 

• • * 

...j 


Nom. 

cJion^ 

• • • 

4. 

. chdne 

Yoc. 

ehdnyS 

• •• 

••1 

ohdnyS 

Acc. 

C!^ ... ... 

• •• 

... 

ohdne 

Instr. 

oJidnyau 


a *.' 

clidnyau 

Dat, "j 


- 



Abl. ! 

Loo. ^ 

eJidnm 

• •• 

«•« 

ohdnen 


233. *1*3 tuhond, yonr. 


Nona. 

Masculine. 

tnhond ... 

Singular. 

••• ... .,• ,.• 


Feminine. 

tuhqnz 

Yoc. 

tuhandi 

••• jm 

ijt 

... tuhanzi 

Acc. 

iuhond 

•«• *•* ... 

... 

y< 

tuhqnz 

Ingtr. 

/•» 

tuhandi.^. 

.., ... •■* 

• •• 


Dat. 

tuhandi^ 

... .^« 



Abl. 


•«• ••• ••• ... 

• •• 

/< 

iuhanzi 

IlOOt 

y.^ 

••• ••• ... ... 

•a* 
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Masculine. 

Peminine. 


aIaj tuhqnd^ 

Plural. 

Nom. 

/ /.» 

BjdAj txchansq 

VOQ. 

y aaaj tuhandyb 

^ J 

... tuhanzo 

Acc. 

tuhqnd^ 

... J Hihansq 

Instr. 

tukandyau ... 

/ J-9 

... ... ... .. Uihmsaa 

Dat. 

\ 


Abl. 

( 

tahpiden 

,t» 

tulianzan 

Loc. 

) 



AW tasoud, liis, her, its. 


Sing. Nona. ax*J tasond^ fem. fasnnz 

.// , // 

PI. Nona. Ai--J tamud\ fem. tasanza 


yjf 

Declined throughout like aaaJ ftthond^ 

234. tihond, their. 

Sing. Nom. iihond, fem. tiliqnz^ 

,/ / 

PI. aaa 3 fem. iihanzd^ 


Declined throughout like tuJimd, 

235. Bemarks on the Possessive Pronouns. 

(1) The possessive pronouns also act as the respective representatives of the genitives of the 
personal pronouns. 0 }^, lozun, to hear, with a genitive means to listen to a person, to obey ; thus, 
u* o/i6» nay bozi, if he do not hearken to thee ; %jy. tihond nay bozi, if he does 

not follow them ; { 2 )jy. cr* > o$i yitvun si taJiond (see below) bcsana^ they came to hear 
him. If the verb is compounded with a substantive, the possessive pronoun is similarly put in 
the place of the personal pronoun; e. jlyl my 6 n iqrSr hari, he makes my 

confession, he confesses me ; so with aaaS iuTiond, jout ^ ho critius 

chon taWif hardih I thank thee ; <y chon hJidbarddr hdTan^ they will guard thee. 


*CN. P. has AiAj tihind, jiAj throughout ; thus, Pat. Bg. m. tihindit^. 
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( 2 ) Additional forms : — 

(i?) For ‘5iA*«3 tascnd may also be used talwnd, tcpn^^sond (also written 

^3), oa***^» tamyuls, Tlie first three are exactly declined 

like ‘3d«a3 tasond ; tahandh^ tam^-sandis^ qnd>-saiiidis } 


tamyiik follows the declension Iculyidt (§ 2C8) ; e. </.» nom. pi. masc. 

vSl*3 ^<a!?;n‘c 7^^?4 ?rt??je?ipej A, under its (the tree’s) branches^ 

.// .V ^ J , \ . 

(5) ^a! 5«?^2 may also be tahqnz, tqnL^-sqnz, qm'^-sqnZy and 

^*3 tamick. The first tlu*ee follow J-w3 e. a. y JSj-**^** talianzi, iqm'*'- 


/ / 

1 qm^-sanzi* 




taihich follows the declension of the fe min ine of 


hulyuk ( § 208 ). 

jt •> f ^ ^ ^ 

[(o) For^i^AAj tiliondi^^ timan-hond may be used throughout ; e. g., 

thnan-liandkr^ 


(3) Oases : — 

236. The Genitive is expressed by the Dative, according to rule v., § 209); &, g-y 
^3U./o myonis Kh uddwandq- sond garq^ the house of my Lord, 

According to some, the Locative, Ablative, and Instrumental do not occur in an 
attributive sense ; but they do occur in this sense when used elliptically, or in the sense of ‘mine' 
(c/. Matth, xxvii. 24, wydni sut^ with mine) ; e. ‘ In whose house was he ? ' 

mjonis manz, in mine. ‘ By what father was this said? ’ so?iS by ours. I also 

find ahoni iHiqddan cTilielc halrov-mqis tsq, by thy faith hast 

./ / . 

thou been made whole (instr., Matth. ix. 22); elidni achhi andar , m thine eye 

( loc., Matth. vii. 3 ); yddshdhqis andar, in thy kingdom (loc., Matth. 

/ f f 

XX. 21 ) : *^^ cltdni gari [s7c] (sc., andar ), at thy Louse ( loc., Matth, xxvi, 18 ) ; 

ii^ ^ 

c*A« «jU aHa c/iawi «aya-5^i, in thy name (here apparently a Dative, for cJionis 

/ / ^ / 

«aMS, Luke, x., 17) ; ai3(.^ cihdni hathi andarq, owi of thy speech (abl., Matth., 

^ * •* 

xxvi. 73); &3t^ mydmi ^skotra, for my sake (abl.)» 

237. Before Adjectives in ^ ule, which represent the Genitive, also before infinitives, 
and those prepositions which are properly substantives, such as l^iotrq^ sahahq, 


[We diould expect idkond to be used only when the pronoun is feminine, but N. P, frequently uses it as the 
equivalent of taawid. Tamyuh is only used when the pronoun refers to inaniznate things. Similarly tdhqm and 
amvoh below)* 
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muhhq^ etc,, and also before tlie comparatiYe particle l^otq (= than), we find the 
form in — i ; e, gf.— 


j tahandi ratanuh irdda Icoruh, by them was it intended to 

seize him. 

ct> jj-aT <^ 4 ^ jTj tahandi Jcalqh'^ icoU ti cklii ganzarU) yea, the hairs of 

his head are numbered. 

aJj jsaS^j tahandi wananq bSnihay, before his speech, before he spoke; 

/m// 

3Sj.i3lA )5 A^a3 tahandi Mkofrq^ for him (often equivalent to a Dative), concerning 
him {de eo) ; so also sut. 

/ /^ /f 

Aijsi. ) 50 ^\it 3 tahandi Ichotq yachh chilis they are worse than he. 

Jji 4A3) s$(>1^3 *13 tiili farzand tiliandi atha izd, the son will be cruelly treated by 

them, 

*3U sdyii doliqch tsot, our daily bread. 

55 ^^ lA *J3 *5^ tamiki ninq l£ioh*q, in order to catch him. 

(4) As regards his, her, in the sense of the Latin see below under the Reflexive 
Pronoun ( § 239 ), 

(5) These pronouns can also be used as Possessive Adjectives, meaning ‘mine,* 
‘ thine,’ etc. 

/ / 

3. pana panay, self* 

238. (1) ^dna^ self, indeclinable; examples 

*iU *iL ^3 tqmi Jieisq pdnq sane sdi^ey kahdlqts, by him himself were 
all oar infirmities taken (t. e.. He took npon Himself, etc.) 

^J’j; ii <tjlj puna chhiiiq yi kiirun yitslmi, they themselves do not wisli 

to do this, 

a/ij iU-^ wi ehMivq pdnq atsdn, ye enter not in yourselves. 

Ac &jb <Sa3 * j 3 ^j {£)j won luzvq tohe pdnq im^^soyid kufr^ now there has 

^ ^ ^ 

been heard by yon yourselves his blasphemy. 

(2) pdnay, this is an intensive form of pdnq ; e, g. — 

pogq ?««’■* pananen ehtganhqm pdnay Jiki', the 
" morrow will itserf take thought for the things of itself. 
o.i^ A*, tse womt pdnay, it was said by you yourself. 
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4. The Beflexive Pronoun, 

289. (1) u> pan, self e. g. — 

/ 

{a) Dative ^dnas ; e,g * — - 

muhabbat jpdnas chhu Tcardn, he loves himself. 

***jt;^ i 5 (^wflrs chliunq Tiekdn bachrovit, he cannot save himself^? 

(dat. instead of aco., as often occurs). 

(b) Locative, with prepositions, such as sut^ peth, tA* nish, nisJii, 

/,/ ./ ./ . . 
jAJ I andar^ AJ t aj 1 qnd\ qnd\ Jcyut, etc. 

•»/ 

(2) {*) y pmun pdn (lit., my, thy, etc., body) : — 

(cl) Myself, thyself, etc. (me ipse, and ipsum)^ 

(h) ( = mea, tm, etc., sponte) of one-self, voluntarily (Matth. xxvii, 40) : From this is 

^ .// 

formed an adjective panani pdnuk. Examples, — 

/ j»/ 

jIa ^^U f^xj pamin pdn hdv Mhinas, show thyself to the priest. 

panun pdn dyuiun phdnsi, he hanged himself. 

/ .?/ 

J VJ y panun pdn baehrdv, save thyself. 

(S) panun, fern, panqn, is used in a possessive sense, — mine, thine, his, our, 

etc. The meaning is to he referred to the subject of the sentence, which it represents. The 

jy .// // 

masculine is in the 2nd declension, pananis, ; pi. panqn^. Fern., 3rd 

declension — Nom. sg. panqn ; Nom. pi, panani, and so on. 

iT- 'y yy 

“With the suffix 4 ^ y, it means mine (thine, etc.) own ; e. J « 4 j***M^ pananip 

A 'y 

pdXau ishunihas noU, they put his own clothes on him ; pananiway Tcatha sdt, 

by thine (his, etc.) own words. 

5. The Beciprocal Bronoun. 

24:0. o'f.P ^ pdnawon (properly an adverb), between each other, mutually ; amongst selves; 
also I v*> I ah. Examples, — 

4 j>T^b pdnawon dupuh, they said amongst each other. 

e> J cr • ^ tim os» pdnavofi hhydl hardn, they were thinking amongst 

themselves. 

4 *>!^ jfs * 3 ^ pdnavon hydzi cTihiwq filer hardn, why think ye angong 

yourselves. 

^ Also pmanispdnas, his own self, himself ; e, g„ ts>Lu^ 

ym-aJeq pemomis pAnoa <ihhu lohui ganzgrdn, whoever counts himself little. 
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I < * ' ^ A 

^ ^ ah ahis ^eih jpewdn, tiey fell one upon another. 

Ail ^ ^ iimla^ •pdnavohMan mdaTfikvharanq^^t'^ began 

fj f // 

to think by themselves (i, e., in theii' hearts) j also j Ail paw^sweji dilan 


andar* 


6. Demonstrative Pronouns. 

241. (1) H ys this. 

Masculine. Feminine. Neat. 
Singular. 


Nom., Acc. 
Instr, ... 
Dat., AbL 

Gen. 


Loc. 

Norn,"' 

Acc. 

Instr. , 

Dat. T 

1 

Abl. y 

1 

Loc. J 

Gen. ... 




i 


Aj 


i 


^ ^imi 


yiniis 


yi 

^ yiwy 

4^ 


... 


‘i yisond^ or yirnyzih, or 

L* ^ yimi-sond^^ yityuh^^ 

4H ytth 


yimis 

Plui*al. 


(^i yim yhrq ^ yim 


yitnaii 


yiman 


aaa yihondi ov yiman-liond 


M [Wade, in the singular, has yemi, tjemis, yeth, yeiyiiK etc. , Notice has 

several times been drawn to the frequent confusion between — e and -j- i.] 

/ / 

29 I also find 4^ yifh used in the masculine or feminine ; c. sf. jAif s 4 ^ (fem.) andar, in 

this flame : * J c5* ^ (neut.) Idiq ai, worthy of this, that (ji ^ Idig, with a dative means * worthy of,*> 

[As before explained, the neuter is always used when referring to inanimate nouns.] 

/ /-f y 

*0 J3. yim^-sanz lu/kau shiMyat u-an, hj the people complaints W'ere spoken about 


this. 


‘iwdniWl yiwpttSf (m.), Immanuel, of this the translation is. 
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242. [The folio wiug additional form of this pronoun is often used, especially by 
villagers ; — 

Nom.“ 


Singular. 


Nom. 1 

> ^ yi; fern, 
Acc. J ' 


no» this. 


t. 1 

1 .}^ 




nomis s neut, noth. 


Instr. novn^ * fern. no mi. 

Dat. 

Abl. 

Gen. ^ nom^^-sond. 

^ JJ 

Loc. nomk ; nomis* 

Plural. 


Nom. 

Acc 


1 ■» 

> I fern. 


^ noma. 


Instr. nomau* 

Hat. 

I 

Ahl. > noman. 

Loc. J 

Gen* aaa noman^hond^ or no'hond.'] 

243* (2) ^ sw, that. 

The author declines this in full. This is unnecessary here, as this_ pronoun is the same as 
the personal pronoun su of the third person, of which the declension is given in § 229. 

The Genitive singular is : — 
i 

Masc. and fern. tasond or tam^^^sond. 

Neut* **4*3 tamyuJs or tatyuh. 

f * / / 

Example **4*3 gam tamyuk lean^ a house, of that the foundation. 

The Genitive Plural for all three genders is aIa ^^4.3 aaa3 tihond or timan-hond. 

/ / / ^ 
For iamis (Dat. and Loo. sing., masc. and fern.), jj»*3 tas is also used j e. g», ^3 ^ 

/ ** 

imniv tas lahis, say to that fox* 

// 

^ tathf which is given as Dat,, Ahl., Loc„ sing,, neut,, is used with all inanimate nouns, of 
whatever e. g., ^ iathjdyi (fem.) mdar^ in that place. 
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This Pronoun is also declined as follows 


JVIasculine. 

Peminine. 


Singular. 

Nom. ^ ^ 

/ ^ 

/• ... ^ 8U 

r 

1 

Acc. y 



Neuter, 

^ ti 


Instr, 

Dafc. 1 
Abl. / 
Gen. 


Loc. 


Nom. 

Acc. 


/ 

qm^ 


/ 

I 




ami 


ami 


ijr^\ aimn 
f 

1*1 qmi-sond 
/ 

amis 

Plural* 


/ 

qw> 


ft 

amq 


4^) aih 


^ / 

I a7nyiik 
ath 


f 

ami 


Instr. 

Dai. 1 

AM. r . 


// 

am-au 


ft 

ama» 


Loc. J 

Gen. ^ aman^hond. 

244. * A Am, that (-witliin aight), also occurs. Most of the following forms are given in 
the original ^ 

Nom. sing. masc. hv!j fern. ho; neut. ^ A«. 


Instr. sing. masc. hum*. 

Dat. sing. masc. fern, 7t«mis ; neut. 4^ hutk. 


Nom. plur. hum. 

Dat. plur. humm. 

Example ^ (** f* y”” Tcanhiv t(t hum it trovihiv nq (Lnke, si. 42), 

these should ye have done, and not left the other undone (sc, vrith yim and ^ hum, 
3 * 1 ^ ahie, things). 

Regarding the sufiSx « y added to these pronouns, see bdow (§ 259), 

(To he continued*) 
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HISTORY OE THE BAHMANI DYNASTY. 

{Founded on the BurkdnA Ma/tsir.y 
BY MAJOB J. S. Ylira, M.B.AS. 
iCdfiHwued from p. 155.) 

Cbapter II. 

Reign of SnltAn Hul^anunad Slidliy 
son of Snltftn *Ald.-nd-Din Hpiasan SMh. Bahmanir 

After tbe death of SuMn AlA-ud-Din l^san ShSh and the completion of the mourning 
ceremonies, the royal crown was placed on the head of Sultan Muhammad Shah in accordance 
with his father’s will } and the nobles and grandees presented their congratulations and good 
wishes. 

As soon as he was established on the throne, SuMn Muhammad Sh^h turned his attention to 
the interior economy of his army and his subjects in general, and distributed valuable presents. 

When he had finished inquiring diligently into the affairs of his soldiers and subjects, being, 
desirous of conquering countries and cities, he conceived the idea of conquering the country of 
Vijayanagar, and accordingly marched towards that place with a large and well-equipped force. 

The Rllya of Yijayanagar, hearing of his approach, and being determined to oppose him 
assembled a numerous army and went out to meet the SultAn’s force. When the two forces 
encountered one another the troops on both sides fought bravely, and a battle took place such 
that the eye of Heaven was bewildered and became clonded, and the face of the sun was obscured 
by the dust of battle. After much fighting the breeze of victory at last blew on the arms of 
the royal army, and the other side took to flight ; but being pursued a great number of them 
were sent to hell. The Sultan plundered most of the country of the infidels, levelling their 
idol-temples with the ground, and much booty in rice, jewels, Arab horses and elephants fell 
into the hands of the Muhammadan force. 

After this victory the SuMn proceeded towards Mlampatan (?), and by the aid of God 
having conquered that country also, he set out on the march to his capital with immense booty. 
On arriving there he was informed that Bahrftm ghftg, governor of Devagir (DaulatabAd) 
w^as in a state of rebellion, and as soon as he heard this the SultAn proceeded to oppose him!! 
When the Sultan arrived near Devagir Bahram Khan, being afraid to meet his attack, repent- 
ed of his actions. At the intercession of She^ Zain-ud-Din (hallowed be his grave 1) the Sultan 
spared the life of BahrSm Khan, but ordered him to be banished from the kingdom this was 
done, and he afterwards, with a hundred griefs and disappointments, perished in the desert of 
desperation and regret. 

In the ^AyUn'-ut-TawdriJch it is stated that SultAn Muhammad during his reign did not leave 
a single place in the Dakhan in possession of the infidels, and consequently ruled without com- 
petition. 

The SnltSn had two sons, IfiijShid Ehaa who was the heiivappareat, and Patli 

In the latter days of his reign being seized with the desire of eonquering Teliflg4nfi the 
wnole of the conntry came into the possession of the agents of liis gOToniment. 

On retnming from that eampaign the Snltftn.^after haTing reigned- seventeen years and 
seven months, showed signs of an inreligions manner of living, which threw him ©n the bed 

of helplessness; and after making Prince Unjahid Shfih his heir, he obeyed the summons 
of God,®i 

tte Snlito Muhammad reigned 18 years. 7 nmnths and 8 days, and died in 
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Chapter in. 

Beigu of Sultftn MujAbid Shfthy 
son of Mnl^mmad Shfili, 

aon of SuLt&n ‘AlA-nd-Diu 9a8an Shftli Bahmani. 

When Sult&n Muhammad Shah died in A. H. 775 (A. D. 1373), in accordance Trith his 
will, he was succeeded by his son, Sult&n Mnjftliid Sh&li» who bestowed presents and varioas 
honours on the nobles and officers. 

While thus engaged the Sultan took it into his head to exterminate the infidelity of 
Bljftziagar (Vijay^agar), and to wage a religious war against the infidels ; so with a numerous 
army and elephants, and placing his confidence in the Beneficent King he proceeded towards 
YijaySnagar. 

When the Raya, Kapazah,®^ was the leader of the lords of hell, heard of the approach 
of the Sultan’s army, being hopeless of retaining his life and possessions, was excessively terri- 
fied, and shut himself up in the fort. He acted towards the infidels of that country with such 
helplessness and perturbation that to small and great, young and old, in that calamity the road 
of management was blocked, and the truth of the saying that ‘‘an earthquake is a great thing 
though it lasts but a little while,’* became a stem reality to the inhabitants of that part of the 
cpuntiy. As a matter of necessity the above-mentioned B&ya, Kapazah, sent to the court of 
MujShid Sh4h a number of his most intelligent and distinguished officers ; and they representing 
their weakness and despair, and professing obedience and submission, agreed to pay a large 
sum as na*Vha}i^ into the royal treasury; also to deliver over to the agents of the court the 
keys of the fortress which was the cause of hostilities and dispute. They also presented on 
behalf of the Raya, a written agreement to the following effect : — “To the Lord of happy 
conjunction I am a mean slave, and devote myself heart and soul to his service as long as I 
live/ This sgreement was made on condition that the Sultan should have pity on those help- 
less ones, and by his royal favour would insure their country against plunder and devastation 

by the troops. 

After this the SuMn being encamped on the bank of the river Kistnah, and indulging in 
his favourite pursuits, drank cups of ruby-coloured wine ; bat suddenly Fortune poured the 
unpalatable aharhat of martyrdom into the goblet of his life. The particulais of this are 
briefly, as follows : — 

Sultfin Muj^id Shdh had a younger bmther, or — according to one history — a cousin, 3^ 
named who cherished a desire of usurping the throne ; and though outwardly 

loyal he was secretly intriguing and watching his opportunity. This man with a number of 
seditious persons one night entered the inner apartment of the Sultdn when the latter was 
asleep in bed, and stabbed him with a dagger. The nobles and the troops, on hearing of the 
assassination of the SuMn, rent their clothes with grief. 

The duration of the reign of Sultan Mujahid Shah was one year, one month and nine days. 
This event happened on the 18th of the month ?i-ul-Hijjah, A. H. 779 ^17th April, A, D. 1377), 
but God only knows with accuracy 1 

Note to Chapter III. 

[The following is the account of the reign of SuljAn Mnj&bid Shfih given in the 

— - 

According to the genealogy of Tijanagar dynasty given ty Mr. Sewell inhisdiefcA o/ 1 Ae o/ 

Southern India, p. 103, the E&ya of Vijayfinagar at this period was Bnkka or Bnkha MahSpat!, aUat Edjendra. who 
reiffned feom A D. 1350-1879. The word Kapazah is very distinctly written in the MS. ; even the vowel maTks are 
supplied. According to Firishtah the name of this E&ya was Krishna. — Fide Briggs, Yol. II. p. 881 et tag. 

“ Money given to foreign troops to ahataia from plunder and devastation. 

»* The better appears to he the correct r^ationship, as we shall see a little further on. According to Firishtah. 
I>£,M was Mnjthid^s unole. 
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Beign of MujAhid Sh9.h Balwazxt Bahmant. 

After Lis father's death MxijftMd Shftli ascended the throne. In the idiom of the Dakhan 
he was called “Balwant/ that is, strong-lodied : he used to eat at one meal thirty sirs, each Wr 
being equal in weight to seventy*two dirhams, and he used to eat three meals a day, which 
makes ninety sirs a day ; but God only knows the truth ! 

Now the custom of the tings (of the Dakhan) was this, that at the time when they 
ascended the throne of soyereignty Shek^ Muhammad Sirftj -ud-Dln used to present s^^irahan 
and turban which they put on, and then in an auspicious hour took their seat on the throne • 
and the same custom was observed at the ascension of Muj^bid. 

Mujahid used daily to repair to the monastery of the she^, and discuss with him the 
afFairs of state. One day he told the sliel^ that he contemplated waging a jiMd against the 
infidels in order to add splendour to the faith of Isl^m. The sTiel^ recited the fdtihat and 
expressed his approval. Mujsihid daily busied himself in organising his army, and then pro- 
ceeded against the fort of Adonl with a large force, and laid siege to it for a year, when the 
garrison running short of water asked for quarter; and the governor of the fort came out and 
after obtaining a written treaty, returned to the fort with Mujdhid Shah's deputy in order 
to evacuate and surrender the fort. 


It is said that one of the servants of the sh^h said to the latter : — “Mujahid Shah has 
taken from you an assurance of victory, and from others also has obtained the glad tidings of 
victory.” The she^ replied : “ I have withdrawn my assurance of victory.” This servant 

then took a letter from the sheU, to this e&eot to Mujahid Sh&h, and repeated to him what 
the shM had said. When Mujahid understood the contents of the letter he produced it in 
court and said:— ‘<My ancestors were void of understanding when they gave regal power to 
these who are always hungry and thirsty : what affinity have we with them ? Ask the 
sheM what he means by this presumptuous talk. I shall teach him better manners.” The 
servant replied : — If this be your intention you will never attain this victory." 


On that same night heavy rain fell, and the fort became well supplied with water The 
garrison regretted having made peace, and applied themselves to strengthening the fnrf 
They cut ofE the head of Mujahid ShAh»s deputy, and putting it into a gun, fired it towards the 
army of MujAhid ShAh. 


.U i resistance of the garrison he .retnmed to the city of 

Ahsanfthad, and encamped ontside in order that he might enter it on the following day at «« 
anspicionsho^ He uttered many threats against the followers of the sAeM ; anJ ihe^ 
were many Hahshls m the trams of the nobles and others, and they haying done somethin., 
whidi roused the ang« of MujAhid, he uttered threats against them also, Ind they were if 
much few of him. Hext day Mujfihid was found on the throne without his head and it 
l»hOT^ that this deed was perpetrated hj jinns. The disciples of the sheih would not alln * 

th. d to b. tarirf ft, tomb «. tt. tfcp. L 1. boS d, 

Chapter IV. 


Be^n of D4,fid Shfth. 

™ ™ too ot 5M.; 

After the martyrdom of SuItSu Muj&hid Sh^ the amtra and ministers and nffl t .i. 

army volena plighted their fealty to Dfi.fid Sh&h, and accepted him as theb s ”erei^ ^ 

but the widow, or (according to one history) the foster-sister of M^hid Sh&h wtTd J 
opo. tttotg. t .0 tbe bnbod pop ot ftp ft,,,.... .ft,,. pZft d 

A JOKflKlBItgs 4R gr y.'TTtq , *" " 

“ Aoc<»d&ig to Tixulibai DAM USB Bpn — not gjand-son of ' AU-nd-DJn 
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more, to assassinate the king* Enticed by the bribe, he agreed to undertake this dangerous 
affair, and was watching his opportunity till on a Friday when the Sultan went to prayer in 
the masjid and the people were crowding on one another, that fearless shedder of blood and 
-devoted slave approached the Snlt^n and caused him to taste the same shariat as Sultan 
Mujihid ShSh,37 

M'd^ammad son of Hahmtid and younger brottier of the Salt&i^ was 

present in the crowd, and he felled the mnrderer to the ground with one blow of his sword, and 
despatched him from the world. He then returned to the palace, and seated himself on the 
throne in his brother’s place* The nobles, ministers, learned men and she^s hastening to wait 
on him, saluted him as king and were all liberally rewarded. 

This event happened in the month of Muliarram, A, H. 780 (May, A, D, 1378) ,3® but God 
only knows the truth of the matter* 

Chapter V, 

Beign of Sult&n MT3]h®>3n]ixad Skdli, 
son of Blidn, 

son of Sultdrn *Ald.-ud-Din Hasan Shdli Balimani.®® 

The nobles and military officers having acknowledged Snltdn Mn^iammad Shdh as their 
sovereign, placed the royal crown on his head and seated him on the throne. The ministers of 
state, great men of the court and those learned in the law, all obtained hononrs and rewards 
suitable to their rank and circumstances. 

He was a king adorned with the ornament of intelligence and understanding and decorated 
with the jewel of justice and equity. In his time the people were at rest on the reclining-place 
of safety and security. In his age the dagger o£ tyranny and the sword of injustice rotted in 
their scabbards. In bis reign there was no vestige of unlawful things ; and habits of iniquity 
and impiety were removed from bis time. He founded masjids^ public schools and monas- 
teries, and never permitted any receding or swerving from the straight road of rectitude and 
justice and the highway of the divine law. He held fast all the country which had come into 
the possession of his illustrious grandfather and his paternal uncle ; and from partisans or 
friends in those parts no rebellion or sedition showed itself, and they never swerved from the 
road of obedience and subjection. The SultEn did not lead any army in any direction, hnfe 
spread the carpet of justice and liberality, and so engaged himself in the requisites of self- 
evident duty and prohibiting unlawful things that no one had an opportunity of deviating from 
the beaten path of the divine law. 

It is related that during the reign of this just king a certain woman, being chaiged vrith 
the disgraceful act of adultery, was taken for trial to the Mz^s court. On the way there an 
artifice occurred to the woman’s mind, and when she w-as presented before the hdzi, being 
questioned as to her reason for committing that disgraceful act, she replied : — “0 a doubt 
has occurred to me on this point : Is each man permitted by the precepts of religion to have 
four wives ? My opinion was that women might act in the same manner : now that I am aware 
of its impropriety, I am ashamed of the deed, and repent.” The i^dzi, astonished at her answer, 
remained silent ; and that sinful impostor being freed fiom punishment hastened to her house. 

>7 Assaseinated him. 

^ According to Firishiah it happened onthe21stMnharram, 780, which correeponds to the 20th May, 1378, A X). 
The author of the Tarfcnrat-ul-KttKtjb says he reigned one year, one month and three days, which exactly agrees 
with the Bttrhdn-i s bnt Firishiai only gives him « reign of one month and five days. 

^ There is here a serions discrepancy between oar a athor and Firishtah. According to the latter, the fifth king 
of the dynasty was Mahmfid, son of ‘Ald-nd-Btn I. ; but Firistah mast be wrong, for the coinage shows that the 
name of the Bahman! king reigning at this period was Ma jammed. Histories written qalte independently of 
Firishtah —such as the 7afkafat-i(l-M'uZf2jb and Tdrf]^*i-Jchdn Jrd — also corroborate the statement of car anthor. 
Dr. O. Oodrington has recently written about this in the NtmismoHe Chrmide (3rd Series, Vol. XYllX. 
pages 259-278), and quotes a letter of mine on the subject. 
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Daring liis reign Snltdn Mnl^ammAd promoted ]^W8jali Jalian — who was one of the amtrff 
of his illnstrions grandfather — to the rank of Vakil and Amir-ul-Umra ; and Saiyid Ta^nid- 
Bin Jakajut, son of Saiyid Ra^i-ud-Din Kutb-ul-Malk> after his father^ obtained from the 
Sulj^n the title of Kutb-nl-Mulk. 

After a reign of nineteen years and nine months, or — according to another account 
nineteen years and six months, this just king died. 

This event occurred on the 26th. of the month Rajab, A. H. 799 (26 th April, A. D* 1397)..^^ 

Sultan Muhammad Shah had two sons — SnltSn Ghiyas-nd-Bin Muhammad Shsih and 
SultUn Shams-nd-IXin D6i,ud Shah, hoth of whom reigned in their tarn>^ 

CHAJPTE-a VL. 

BeigB of Alitl-f -dUCufafiltr Sult&n Qhiyfts-xid-Din wa nd-Bimsrft Bahman Shah, 
son of Snl^n hCnhsinmad Sh&h^ 
son of MahmAd» 

son of 'ARL*-izd<*Din l^asan Sb&b Bahmanf. 

After the death of Sulj^n Muhammad Shah, the generals, the avoirs and waztrs^ the learned 
men and the suite and servants of the court having consented to the accession of finltto 
Gliiyfts-ud-Dln„ who had travelted but twelve stages of his Iffe,^ they raised the regal umbrella 
over his head, and all joined in the honour of pledging their loyalty and tendering their con- 
gratulations* The SuMn, notwithstanding has tender age,, distingnashed the noWes and 
grandees by royal eourtesy, and presented them with robes of honour and various gifts ; and har- 
ing renewed for the nobles tbe Jarrndns under which they held their feudal lands, and bestowed 
on them countless dignities, confirmed them in their former possessions in the country* He then 
busied himself in the arrangement of various important affeirs of the country and nation. 

Sultan Ghiysis-ud«Bin busied himself in improving the position of his father’s Blaves^ and 
gave them too loose a rein« One of these,, named Ttuchalbalrhi^^^ he exalted above all the nobles ; 
consequently he turned the reins from the side of rectitude ; and as the Snlt^n had removed 
some of his father’s nobles, it occurred to this man that the Sultan might do the same to the 
slaves ; he therefore took steps to remedy the eventuality before its occurrence. Under the 
pretext of an entertainment he took the Sultan to his own house, and there with a red hot 
skewer deprived him of bis sight. He then deposed the Sultan, and raised to the throne the 
younger brother of the latter, named Sult^ Shams-ud-Bin. 

This event happened on the 17th of the month Ramazan, A. H. 799 (14th June, A.D. 
1396), and the duration of the Sultan’s reign was one month and eight days ; but God Almighty 
^one knows the truth of things I 

Chapter YII. 

Be^n of Sultto Sh&xns-ud-BizL 

son of Sul^n Muj^hid Shfth^ 
son of MalpnAd ShAh,, 

son of &uli^n *AlA-nd-Din ^asan Shftb Bahmani.^ 

When the faithless Tughalbakhi, with the concurrence of the nobles, deprived SuTjkan 
Ghiyaa-ud-Bin of his sight by means of a skewer, he — with the approval of the nobles and 

^ Accordiagr to the he died in A. H. SOlufter a reign of mneteen years, six months and five 

days. 

I cannot understand the naioe Dd,fid being added to Shams-ud-Dtn’s name. 

** I. e.» he was twelve years old. Aceording to Firishtah he was in his seventeenth year at his aeoession. 

** It is daSoolt to say what is the correct spelling of this xtame. In some places it looks like BaghalQi. 

^ This h e ading is evidently wrong. It should be,— Beign of Sbams-ud-BSn Sh^, son of Muhammad II., son 
of Ma^mfid scm of Sul|ftn *Al&-ud-l>!n l^^asan Sh^ Bahmanl” MujAhid does not appear to have had any son. 
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MLimisters, she^s and learned men and grandees ef the country and nation — seated on the 
throne of sovereignty Sultftn SMms-ud-Dln, who had not yet travelled seven stages on the 
journey of life but he kept the reins of power in his own hands, so that Shams-ud-Din was 
Sultan in name onIy« 

IFirflz und A^mad grandsons of Sultan '^Ala-ud-Din Hasan Shah, who were 

worthy of the sovereignty, and eventually in their own persons added ornament and beauty to 
the crown and throne were faithful in their allegiance to Sul_^n Shams-ud-din ; but 
Tughalbakhi and all the slaves of the Sul^n, who were inimical to them, were always plotting 
to remove them in order to usurp the sovereignty for themselves. In consequence of this the 
two princes were obliged to fly to the fort of Sdgar. The Tiotwdl who had charge of this fort 
received the princes in a friendly manner and promised them all the assistance in his power. 
He joined them with a large number of retainers of those parts, and they proceeded against 
Sultan Shams-ud-Din^ But when the two parties met, the Kotwfd of S%ar proved faithless* 

The nobles of Sul tan Shams-ud-D5n, deeming it advisable by promises of aid to the princes 
to endeavour to sprinkle extinguishing water on the Are of rebellion and contention which was 
fiercely burning, sent a trustworthy person to Firuz Khan and Ahmad Khiin with a written 
treaty of peace ; and since the princes saw that the most pradent course was to abandon con- 
tention and submit themselves they waited on the Sulj^n and folded up the carpet of stzdfe. 

When some time had thus passed, the idea of getting rid of the two princes again occurred 
to the minds of the slaves. The heart of the mother of the Sultan still burned with the remem- 
brance of the fate of Sultan Ghiyds-ud-Din, and the slaves persuaded her that Firfiz Kh&n and 
Ahmad Khan were the cause of that base action. On this account the Sultan’s mother con- 
ceived hatred against the two princes and set herself in opposition to them. The foster-sister 
of the Sultitn, who was called Makhdfimah JaMn, was the wife of Firuz KhS.n, and she having 
obtained information of this plot immediately hurried home and informed her husband* F!i*uz 
Khan and his brother then held counsel together ; and most of the principal such as 

KhwAjah Jahjln, Azhdar Khan, Malik Shahah, Saiyid Tdj-ud-din Jakjijut, Kutb-ul-Mulk and 
others who were vexed and distressed by the despotic power of the slaves, united together, and 
arranged that on the following day they were to go to the palace with a number of armed 
men, and before the slaves should hear of it, to seize and imprison the Sult^in and seat Sultan 
Firuz on the throne. 

Next day Sultan Firuz and Sultan Ahmad with a multitude of followers mounted and 
proceeded to the court ; and after posting a number of their adherents at each door went on 
till they found the Sul^^n, whom they seized and imprisoned, and Sultan Firuz took his place 
on the throne. 

In most histories it is stated that this event occurred on the 23rd Safar, A. H. 800 
(14th February, A. D. 1307). Sultan Shams-nd-Din reigned for the space of five months and 
seven days. 

Chapter VIIL 

Heign of Sultftn-i abAzlto Tftj-ud-Dunyft 
wa ud-Din Abtt-l-Muza£Gar Sultto Firfiz Sh&li, 
son of Ab.mad Kbto, 
son of Sultan *Aia-ud-Din Bahmanl.^® 

After the deposition and imprisonment of Sultan Shams-ud- Dtn, on the same day Sultan 
FirtLz placed the royal crown on his head and seated himself on the throne. The amirst wazm's^ 
miyids, shMs and learned men hastened to salute him, and obtained the felicity of kissing his 
feet ; and his companions in adversity were eloquent in their congratulations and praises. 

*8 According to Firislitah he was in his fifteenth year. 

46 According to Firishtah, Firfiz and Ahmad were sous of DS.fid. 
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SullAn Firilz ShSli having imprisoned Tnghalbakfai and the other conspirators, honoured 
the nobles and generals with sumptuous robes of honour and numerous presents, and promoted 
his adherents. He conferred on his brother, Ahmad Eli&n, the title of KTiftn TThATifl/n . 
KhwAiah JahAn, who previous to this held an ofSce under government, he confirmed in the same 
employment. For the amirs and those holding lands on feudal tenure he sent farmdns and robes 
of honour, and the revenue affairs were carried on as formerly. He behaved with justice, kind- 
ness and liberality towards his troops and subjects, and being determined to use his best 
endeavours in the suppression of infidelity and the strengthening of the Faith, he contemplated 
the conquest of the kingdom of Vijay^.nagar ; so in a short time he marched an army in that 
direction and subdued and killed the infidels of those parts. 

DevadAr (DevarSja ?), who was the chief Cmuyaddam) of those infidels, sent a person to the 
SuMn’s court, and representing their weakness and despair, penitently asked for pardon, and stated 
that if the Sultln would draw the pen of forgiveness through the pages of their offences, and 
secure them against his royal displeasure and wrath they would pay into the public treasury the 
sum of thirty-three laics of tan'ka, and that each year a fixed sum should be sent to the foot of the 
royal throne, taking a receipt from the court auditor of accounts. The SultAn having washed 
with the limpid water of forgiveness and condonation the registers of offences of those peni- 
tent people, took from the RAya of Vijayanagar the sum agreed upon, and then quickly returned 
in triumph to his capital, where he spent nearly a year in enjoying himself. 

After that, the desire of waging sjiMd against the cities and towns of the infidels having 
entered the SultSn’s mind, in the beginning of the year 802 (A. D. 1399), he ordered a largo 
army to be assembled, and on an auspicious day he marched towards the fort of SAgar. When 
the chiefs of that district heard of the SuMn's approach they tendered their submission and 
paid the revenue of the country into the royal treasury, and so remained secure from attack 
by the army. 

[Since the Sult&n in the neighbourhood of SAgar, by his good fortune and the influence 
of his fresh and numerous victories obtained the submission of the gaminddrs and Bdyas of 
those parts, he gave to SAgar the name of lS'u§ratAbAd.]« 

When he had received the thirty-three laks of tankah — which was the sum fixed for pav- 
ment by the R&ya of VijayAnagar - his desires being aoeomplished, and his important affairs 
earned to a successful issue, he returned towards his capital; and having encamped for some 
time on the bank of the river Jahnhr« which is near Kalbnrgah, and is oommonlv 
known as the Bhanhr he founded a city there, and that city was commonly known as 

FirtLzdibdid. 


In this year (A. H. 802 = A. D. 1399) Saiyid Mufeammad GlsU-darAz (long looks) 
with a number of disciples and darvishes came from Dihll to the Dakhan, and by his honoured 
presence made Kalbnrgah the envy of heaven. • 


r. Tins ^age m brackets is omitted m the X. 0. MS. Evidently the river BhimS. 

« This toons M^ami^n saint was homat DOli on the 4th Eajah, A H. 72X fSOth Jnly A D 18211 Hi* 
proper name is Sadr-nd-D^ Mutomad Bnssainl. hnt he was commonly caUed Mnh«Lad G!sA Dat«z S 
of hm havmg long ringlets. He was a dismple of She]* Na?tod-Dln Chirteh of Dint who sent to teTe 
Baito in A H. 802 (A D. 1899) during the reign of Sulttn Plrfiz Sh4h -ri i Z • 

perpetmty eeveral towns, villages and extensive lands near Kalbnrgah. and bniit for hL a ma^^tt ^ ^ 
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Tlie Sultan was rejoiced to hear of the sTieT^^a arrival, and sent some learned men to wait> 
and requesting information about him, to inform the Sultan of the truth of the matter. They 
visited him according to the Sultan’s orders, and found him perfect in all kinds of sciences and 
miracles ; so they hastened to the Sultan and informed him of what they had found. This 
being the means of increasing the Sult^n^s belief he hankered after the society of that perfect 
instructor, and in ceremonious and respectful treatment neglecting not the smallest trifle, he 
assigned several cultivated lands to him as reward. Some have said that in the first interview 
between the Sult^ and Saiyid Muhammad Gisfi^daraz an altercation occurred which used to 
increase day by day up to the time when, according to the revolution of fate, the Sultan was 
deposed ; and that it was owing to his want of attention to that cream of his race that he 
experienced the misfortunes which he did, as will presently be related. 

The Sultan again conceiving the idea of waging a religious war against the infidels of the 
country of VijayUnagar, despatched an army in that direction. When they arrived there the 
troops opened the hand of slaughter and plunder, and threw the fire of chastisement among the 
infidel inhabitants of that country. By force of arms they conquered several of the districts of 
Bhanfir and Musalakal. The Sultfin having appropriated the fixed sum of thirty-three lah 
returned to his capital with immense booty ; and after spending nearly a year there, liberally 
bestowing largess, be again assembled bis army and moved towards Mabur ; but finding that 
fortress excessively strong and surrounded by an almost impeneti*able jungle, be was obliged to 
make peace with the Raya of that place, and after exacting from him a large sum by way of 
tribute and contribntion, returned to his capital. 

At this time two slaves named Htialiyar and Bidftr who by royal favours and rank were 
distinguished above all the courtiers, had various dignities conferred on them and most of the 
important affairs of government and the army were conducted according to their judgment and 
opinion. Bid^ was given the title of Nig&m-xiI-Mulk, and Hushyar that of ^Ain-nl-Mulk. 

In the midst of these affairs Khwajah Jahan, to whom, owing to his sagacity, the affairs 
of government had been committed, bid farewell to this perishable world, and his rank also was 
conferred on Bid^r and Hushyar. 

The Sultan being determined to conquer Telingana proceeded in that direction till having 
got near Rajtoundri he conquered many forts and districts of that country, and having taken 
possession of the whole of that territory he consigned it to agents of government, and then set 
out for his capital. 

It is related that this sovereign during the period of his reign, which was twenty-five years 
and a fraction, made twenty-three (or twenty-four, according to other accounts — but God only 
knows secrets accurately !) expeditions against the districts and cities of the infidels, and plun- 
dered and devastated the countries of those accursed ones ; and every year exacted from the 
infidels of Vijay^nagar the sum of thirty-three taks of tanka^ as originally fixed ; and from 
Teling^n^ to Rajamundri and from Vijayanagar to Ra,!chur the whole country was conquered 
hy his army. In the latter days of his reign, the Sultan, who was nearly seventy years of age, 
and apparently much reduced in strength, was still strong in guarding the i-eligion of Islam 
and the Faith of the Prophet ; and notwithstanding his weakness, he had sufiicient strength 
to undertake jihads against the infidels. 

He died at Ealburgah on the 16th of Zt-uI-Ka^dah, A. H. 825 (1st November, A.B. 1422) at the age of a hundred 
]fears. His dargdh (shrine) is still to be seen at Kalburgah, and a chronogram recording the date of his death is 
inscribed on it. The verses are translated as follows by Professor East wick (Jlfttdf os Handtoofc, 2nd edition, p. 359) 

“ tiike that of Oisd Dar&s the Dakhan boasts no shrine I 

** Glsfi ! the empire of Islilm and of this world are thine ! ” 

Th4 date of the saint’s death is given in the symbolical letters which compose the words 

Lord of the Faith and of the World. 

A much longer Hrthh, giving the day of the month as well os the year of his death and ending in the same words, 
is given ii^the Miftaf-i(>U'Jl?aw%rtMLt p. 114. 
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Towards the end of his reign he was compelled once more to march against Yijay^nagar ; 
and was determined to take the fort of P&ngal, which is one of the strongest and most 
celebrated of that district ; but while he was on the way there, a body of troops of the accursed 
devils opposed the royal army with much bravery, and did not fall short in the fight ; but 
after a severe struggle the Sultan’s army was victorious : the infidels were defeated, and the 
world was cleared from the pollution of their impure existence, and immense booty fell into the 
hands of the victorious army. The Sultan sent to his capital despatches announcing the victory, 
and then marched against the fortress of Pangal which he besieged ; but the gamuson bravely 
sallied out and made a night attack on the Sultan’s camp. In this fight fortune turned against 
the arms of the Muhammadans, and many of the true believers lost their lives. The army of 
Isldm being completely defeated the Sultan marched from that place, halting nowhere till he 
reached the village of Ittakfir and those accursed impious people made cliahviaras with the 
(dead bodies of the) Musalman leaders. Owing to this defeat the physical weakness of the 
Sultan was increased j and many people believed that the defeat was due to the change of 
feelings of Saiyid Mul^ammad Gisu-daraz. 

When the Sultan having halted for some time at Ittakur had somewhat recovered from his 
vexation he turned towards his capital ; and settling down there went on no more expeditions, 
but spent his time in prayer, charity and good works and promoting the happiness of his 
people ; and resigned the affairs of government to Bidar Niz^m-ul-Mulk and Hfishy^r ‘Ain- 
ul-Mulk. 

Whoever sees authority in his hands is sure some day to rebel and aim at supremacy ; and 
great men have said that the foundations of service of low-born people are fear and hope : when 
they lose fear and feel themselves secure they make turbid the fountain of loyalty ; and when, 
by the acquisition of their desires, they become independent, the fire of ingratitude and 
sedition is kindled. It behoves a king, therefore, not to so exclude them from his benevolence 
that being without hope they should side with his enemies ; and at the same time not to give 
them so much favour and power that they should conceive the idea of independence and 
rebellion ; and sages have said that to cherish an ignoble person is to demean one’s self and 
to lose the thread of one’s own actions. 

« « Ht 4I> * » 

Such was the case with Bldfir and Htlshyftr, who owing to the natural blackness and envy 
of their dispositions as well as by their elevation had injured the good fortune of. Sultan Eirfiz. 

These two inconsiderate wdz^rs used always to be hypocritical towards i£] 3 .d.n Khanto and 
wished to exclude him from the succession. Kh^n Elhanfin was the Sultan’s brother, and owing 
to his understanding, mildness of disposition, generosity, bravery, and other good qualities 
the hearts of all the nobles, ministers and subjects, and most of the army were inclined 
towards him, and were anxious to make him Sultan ; but Hfishyar and Bid^r persuaded 
the Sultan — who never failed to follow their advice — to make his eldest son, Hasan, 
the heir and present him with the royal canopy and give him the title of ipiasan Slidrli, 
But not content even with this, they formed a plot, and represented to the Sultan that until 
the kingdom was free from the power of Hhan Khanan, Hasan Shah could never sit on the 
throne ; also that Kkan KMnlln was always currying favour with the subjects and the army, 
and that all the courtiers and populace were his well-wishers. Having no other resource Sultan 
Elruz Shah countenanced the plot against Kh ^n Hh Rnan ; and though, on account of his near 
relationship he was unwilling to put him to death, yet he consented to have him blinded. But 
Shir Kh&n, who was son of the Sultan’s sister, having gained intelligence of this scheme, has- 
tened to Kh^n ]&SnAn and represented to him the position of affairs* Kh^n E3i^n^ promised to 
fly, and with his eldest son Zafar ^an — who, after his father, aspired to the sovereignty — 
waited on Saiyid Muhiammad Gisfi^-daraz to ask his aid in attaining his objects and desires. The 
Saiyid received them with much honour and respect, and ordering food to be brought gave them 
to eat. He then with the hand of blessing himself tied tnrbans on their heads and predicted 
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Sovereign^ for botli of fcbem^ Elian gbAnan, assisted and inspired witb hope, then took leave 
■of that illnstrions man, vrent to his bouse and with a number of trustworthy attendants prepared 
for flight. Just then a merchant from Lahsa called Khalf igasan (who afterwards in the 
reign of Sultan Ahmad obtained the title of Malik-ut-Tijar, and who was celebrated for his 
great bravery and generosity), having this year brought Aiab horses for sale to the government 
and having received a portion of the price of them, paid a visit to SnltAn Ahniad. When by 
his shrewdness he became aware of the contemplated flight of Aljmad Shah, he reminded him 
of the days of their friendly companionship as well as the requirements of sincerity and fidelity, 
and Yowed to serve him at the risk of hk life. 

On the night when the Snban (Ahmad) intended going forth, Khalf Hasan was present at 
the door of SuljtAn Ahmad’s house. Suddenly the latter with fonr hundred faithful and fulty- 
equipped attendants issued »from the house with the intention of flight. Elhalf Hasan coming 
forward saluted him with the title of ** SuMn.” Ahmad ^gathered a good omen from this 
salutation, and said to Khalf Hasan : — ** Go to your house with all speed, foryou^reamerchant 
and a stranger, and if anyone sees you with me your pi'operty may he plundered and even your 
life sacrificed on account of me,*’ Khalf Sasan replied z— ** At the time of ease and leisure to he 
a*comj)anion and confidant, and in the days of adversity to sprinkle the dust of inconstancy in 
the eyes o'f manhood and turn one’s back on one’s benefactor is contrary to the requirements of 
religion and manliness and is abhorrent to the disposition of an Arab or Persian : as long as there 
is life and breath in my body Beawn foibid that I shonld ride far frctm your stirrup I Kiiigs, 
in their numerous important a&irs have need of ministers, so it is possible that eventually some 
business needing the assistance of inferioie may ensue. For the work done by the weak needle 
the head-exalting spear after all is inferior to it ; and the sword is amazed at the w’oik accom- 
plished by the slender pen-knife ; and a servanti however woithless and nntrostworthy he may 
is xK)t wrthont his uses in avertmg injury and blows.” 

Sultan Ahmad, highly approving of the Sincerity and faithfulness of Khalf Hasan regarded 
this also as a proof of his own fnture good fortune, and said to Khalf Hasan ; — “ If the 
sovereignty comes into my grasp you rshall be a partner hi my good fortune, and be requited 
ioT the fidelity and kindness which you have shown towards me.” 

Btfltan Ahmad with his adherents then left Kalburgiah a^d proceeded founds 'TdlingAna. 

When the news of the flight ^f Sn)j^ Alpnad was noised abroad In tbe.oity, Hfisbyar and 
Pidar awaking from the sleep of negligence,®^ in a state of perplexity and helplessness waited 
fon the SultAn, and asked permlsrion to pursue KMn Khanan. The Sultan, owing to his near 
relationship and the bonds of fraternity, was unwilling to do so, a»nd said: — “Wherevei* 
Khan Khanan through fear of his life may have hidden himself, it seems best to leave him 
.•^lone.” The unhappy Hush}’«r and Bidar having gained over some of the nobles again 
represented to the Siiltan, saying : — The departme of Sultan Ahmad will be the cause of end- 
less rebellion and sedition ; it is therefore advisable to send people in pursuit of him, and 
prevent his assembling a foa?oe, and to throw the stone of separation among his adherents, so 
fthat the idea of rebellion may not enter his mind ; for if be succeeds in collecting a large force 
it will be difiBonlt to deal with him.” 

Since the power of Hushyar and the senseless BidAr®^ had arrived at such a stage that the 
Sultan had no choice xn the matter, he maintained silence. HAshyar and Bidar with thirty 
elephants and 20,000 horse went in pursuit of SultAn Ahmad, and by dqing so, injured the 
reputation of Firuz and made themselves the butt of the arrows of the accidents of time. 


M A clever play on words-.— 
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For every affair of eonBequence founded upon deception and treachery inevitably ends in des- 
traction and regret; and the sages have said j — “The most foolish of men are those -who 
awaken sleeping tumult.” i 

{Sultan Ahmad had stopped two days in !Ni‘mat£bb&d, when at the middle hour between 
sun-rise and meridian®® a eloud of dust arose’ on the road and a portion of the royal army 
with the elephants came in view, upon which Sultan Ahmad purposed retreating without 
offering any opposition ; but Khalf Hasan went up to him and said : — 

“ To leave the battle-field without a wound is shabby ; let his Highness wait a little till his* 
slave exposes himself in battle and strives his utmost,*^ 

* It fortunately happened that a band! of cattle-hirers (jnv'karid'n') — called BanjSrahs in 
the dialect of Hindustan — had halted in the neighbourhood of that place, h aving with them 
a great number of bullocksc SulUn Ahmad, on the principle that ** War is fraud,’*®® having 
thought of a stratagem, purchased the whole of their bullocks at a high price, and after tymg: 
cloths on their horns, arranged a troop of these bullocks facing the enemy, while he himself 
advanced with 400 well-equipped cavalry. The plan was, fortunately, as successful as he 
anticipated, A portion of the Sultan’s force, which fell upon the bullocks, at sight of them 
being completely overcome with terror, stood still and then fell back on the others as SuMm 
Ahmad and Khalf Hasan attacked them. An elephant of mountain-like body and demon-like 
aspect was foremost in the royalist force ; Khalf Hasan threw a spear and hit it in the trunk, 
upon which the elephant turned on its own ground and took to flight, and the royalists seeing: 
this, also turned and fled. Sultan Ahmad pursued them, and the generals seeing that thefr 
only resource was submission, came forward from their troops, and throwing themselves from 
their horses, respectfully kissed the ground before Sultan A^imad in token of submission. The 
Sultan treated them courteously and made them hopeful of his favour. He took possession 
all the elephants, horses and baggage of Hilshyar and BMar ; and those twe men — unsuccess- 
full and discomfited like their own fortune — were soon put to death by the troops* 

After that, Sultan Ahmad with a large army set out on the march for Halburgah ; and at 
every stage — nay, even at every step — amv's w ith their horsemen and retinue vied with 
one another in hastening to pay their respects to him, and were vendercd happy by kissing the 
ground in submission to him, and were enrolled among his adherents. 

When the news of the approach of Sul^n Ahmad was passed on, the sons and slaves of 
Sultan Firuz made him nolens volens mount and go out of the city to give him battle. Histo- 
rians have related that one day Sultan Firflz having collected 7,000 cavalry went out ©f 
Halburgah. with the intention of fighting Sultsln Ahmad, but next day, o.n investigation, only 
3,000 remained, the rest having hastened off to join Sultan Aljmad. When Sultan Jiifiz saw 
the state of affairs, abandoning all idea of opposition, he returned to Ealburgah, and with the* 
tongue of inspiration uttered these words ; — “ When my good fortune was in the ascendant, 
each time that I rode forth from the city such an army used to assemble at my heaven-like court 
that calculators, through inability, used to abandon the attempt to compute its numbers ; but 
to-day, when fortune has tnrned against me and the throne of sovereignty has become the prizes 
of another, seven thousand horse become one thousand.” 

When the news of the return of Sultan Firfiz to the city reached Sultan Ahmad, hastening 
to traverse the intervening distance, he alighted near a place of prayer of Kalburgah, and 
Sultan Firuz sent the satyids and learned men of the state to him with the keys of the fortress. 

In an hour’s time Sultan Ahmad of fortunate aspect — like his own auspicious fortune — 
arrived at the court ; and acting in the same ceremonious and respectful manner which had 
been his former habit, he alighted at his brother’s door, and in his accustomed manner saluted 

%. e., strata^fem is necessary in war. 
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Sultan Ftrixz who was seated on the royal throne, and then stood in his old place ; bnt Sultan 
Firuz descended from the throne and caught his brother to his breast, and they wept together 
for some time. Sultan A^mad pleading encases made many apologies, saying : — “ This bold- 
ness was due to fear of my life.'* Sultfin Firuz said : — “ Praise be to God that the soyereignty 
has fixed its residence in its own house : I have been to blame in that while having a 
brother such as you, I nominated another for the sovereignty ; but since the Creator of the 
World has willed that it is to remain in our family, I now desire that you should treat your 
nephew Hasan Hhdn kindly, and that according to approved usages you should settle 
PirtLz&b&d upon him and his heirs for ever, and make no change in this arrangement ; for it is 
fitting that the fruit of the friendship which has always existed between me and you should 
show itself in our posterity.’* 

When Sultan Finiz had finished the expression of his testamentary wishes he took the 
sword from his waist, and binding it on that of Sultdn Alimad, took him by the arm and 
seated him on the throne. 

Shortly after his abdication Sulfftn Pirtiz SMh died, and this event happened on the 
11th Shawwal, A. H. 825 (28th September 1422 A. D.). 

As to the cause of the death of this monarch of exalted dignity various accounts are 
related 5 but the most authentic is that Shir Elhan. son of the Snltfin's sister, convinced Sultdn 
Ahmad that the existence of Snltdn Firfiz would give rise to sedition ; and that since it is 
impossible for two swords to be in one scabbard, so also it is imposible for two kings to exist in 
one place. Led astray by the arguments of Shir Khan, Snltdn Alimad consented to Lave Firfiz 
ShSh put to death, and on the date above mentioned he employed some men to strangle him, 
but God only knows the truth of the matter# 

Sultan Firiiz was an impetuous and a mighty monarch, and expended all his ability and 
energy in eradicating and destroying tyranny and heresy, and he took much pleasure in the 
society of she^s, learned men and hermits. His reign lasted twenty -five years, seven months 
and eleven days. 

After the death of Sultan Firfiz, Sultan Abmad sent Hasau Khan and all the other sons of 
the late king, in accordance with his will, to Firuzabad, and assigned that city to them ; but 
in a short time Hasan Kh4n also bid farewell to this transitory world and joined his illustrious 
father.^* 


Note to Cbaptear VIII. 

[The following is the account of the reign of Sultan Mtdz Sh&h given in the Tazharat-uh 
MuhiK] 

Beign of Sultan Firtia Sbdli, 
son of Abmad Eli &n Balimani. 

He was a good, pst, generous and pious king : he supported himself by copying the 
^ur.dn, and the ladies of his haram used to support themselves hy embroidering gaaments and 
selling them. As a ruler he was without an equal, and many records of his jnstice still remain 
on the page of time. One is a city which he built on the bank of the river Kpislu^a 
he erected a lofty building in that city, and completed it, and constructed fortiHcations one 
farsaW^ in extent round it, made of cut stone; and for a long time he lived m that city in 
enjoyment and the gratification of his desires. It chanced that at one time heavy ram fell, 

« According tc Kriehtah (Briggs, Vol. IL, p. 400) ?»»» ^ 

he was blinded and kept a prisoner in his palaoe at Flrtiz&bftd. 

Here ends the first Jh&aAah of the Burhai/iri 

» This shonld be Idie Bhtma, a branch of the Krishna. ** 
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and tlie water of the river overflowed to such an extent that the country round for three or 
ionvfarsaMis was flooded, and much damage was caused. In the streets and hdzdr of the city 
the water rose so high that the Sultdn and his family for seven days and nights had to live in 
the upper storey of the palace. The fortifications and the city still remain, hut that building 
has not remained : the city is known by the name of Firtlz&bdid. 

He took Bab^ KamM as his spiritual adviser, and became his disciple. Facing his own 
dome (tomb) another of elaborate construction was built for the saint, and beneath it a reser* 
voir which the Sultan built during his lifetime : the dome and reservoir are still in existence, 

* « * « « * 

The affairs of state, both great and little, he entrusted to Sultan A^mad, whilst he himself 
only attended to his devotions; and SultS.n Ahmad’s power being very great in the government 
he gained oyer to his side the nobles and ministers and the whole of the army, and meditated 
opposition to the SuMn. 

One day someone informed Sulj^u Firuz that Sultan A^mad was plotting against him, and 
contemplated carrying him oE and becoming king in his place, and advised the Sultan to be on 
his guard ; he only replied : — What remedy is there against the decrees of Fate ? It is cer- 
tain that he will be king after me.** 

It is well known that seveniy^ of the troops had mutinied against Sultan Firiiz, and he had 
sentenced them to death, but at the intercession of Sul^n A^mad their lives were spared and 
they were promoted. These men joined SuMn Alimad in plotting to kill Sult&n Firftz. There 
were many Habshi slaves in the service of the SuMn as personal attendants: one of these Habshis 
who was in charge of the royal wardrobe, used every morning to bring the Sultan’s clothes into 
his private apartments, and' dress him. When Sult^ Alimad’s povs^er increased he wished to 
establish himself in the sovereignty ; and deceiving the B&ibshis and soldiers by false promises, 
persuaded them to join him in putting SuMn Firuz to death. 

One day SuMn A^mad after making elaborate preparations came to the door of Sultan 
Firuz*s palace with the intention of assassinating him. When the sentries saw this they began 
fighting with the followers of SultSn Alimad, and many were killed on both sides. At last the 
Habshi jdmah^ddr,^’^ who was a confidential servant, told the guards that he would go and 
acquaint the SuMn with the attack of SuMn Ahmad; but he had previously promised the 
latter to assassinate the SuMn at the time of the fighting. Watching his opportunity he entered 
the private apartment of Sultan Firfiz, who at the time was engaged in reading the word of 
God. That unfortunate Habshi killed Sultan Firuz with a dagger, and then informed the people 
of the fact. 

When the troops of the Sult&n became aware of the murder, they retired from the fight, 
and each one hid himself. Some of the nobles raised the eldest son of Sultan Firilz to the 
throne, but at the same moment Sult^ Ahmad put him to death, and seated himself on the 
throne. 

The duration of the reign of Sultan Firuz was twenty-five years, seven months and twelve 
days; and the period of the sovereignty of the eight Bahmaui kings in the city of Ahsanab^d 
vww eighty-two years, five months and eighteen days ; but God only knows 1 

(To he continmd^) 


^ TSoepes of tho wardrobe ; ,a servant vrhp lands doilies to Ms master. 
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FOLKLORE IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES OP INDIA. 

BY M.N. VENKBTSWAMI, M.R.A.S., OP NAGPUR. 

No, 12. — The Fulfilment of a Curse, 

There was a certaia ascetic practising austerities in a forest. An emperor’s son, while riding 
there with his friends and followers and with bows and arrows to shoot at birds, saw a dead snake 
lying on the ground, and an ascetic close by. “ This fellow is performing a great penance,” said the 
prince, and, taking the dead snake, hung it round the neck of the holy man, and moved on. It was the 
height of the rainy season, and the dead snake got wetter and wetter, became putrid, and thousands 
of creatures engendered in it. When the sun rose one morning after some days the worms showed 
themselves to be very active by creeping about the body of the ascetic ; and when he scratched his body 
the discomfort caused thereby was indescribable. Enduring it no longer he opened his eyes and 
found myriads of worms creeping about his body and ^ putrid smell emanating therefrom, and the 
snake though decayed and in pieces still hanging on to him. 

“ Who put this on to my neck said the ascetic, and cursed the man, saying : — “ May 
the very same snake bite him, and suck his life’s blood.” 

His penance being thus vitiated, the ascetic went to the river-bank to clean himself and renew it. 

Now in the emperor’s country his purdhit, his priest and his astrologer, said to him one 
morning on their usual visit to the palace : — “0 emperor, your sou will be bitten by a snake on such 
and such a day and at such and such an hour. The prince has disturbed the austerities of an ascetic. 
The catastrople cannot be averted, do what we may.” 

With a heavy heart the emperor heard the prophecy, and, saying within himself, ** let us see how 
this shall come to pass,” got the palace thoroughly swept and cleaned from the ceiling to the ground, 
inside and out ; and the fissures or chinks in the walls cemented with cliunam. and the holes of the 
running drains covered up with masonry, and took every precaution so that no snake should be 
harboured there, and on the day on which the snake was to bite the prince he had fires burning brightly 
around the palace, and permitting no egress or ingress even to a bird, waited for the worst. The 
whole population on the other hand, upon whom a gloom had been cast, poured into the palace-yard 
with deep sorrow, many wailing and all wishing that the evil hour might pass away without mishap 
to their emperor’s son. 

The news of the misfortune that was to happen to the prince on such and such a day and at such 
and such an hour was not confined to his country, but spreal like wild fire in the seventy-sis subsidiary 
kingdoms over which the emperor held sway, and every subject, the high and the low, sympathised with 
the emperor. And so popular was he that in one of the subject countries a mother said to her son, 
reputed to be a very great doctor:— “You who know so much that every drug yields to you 
its virtue ! You who know so well incantations, messengers from Hanumrmi to the daityas^^ that 
every one of them seem to be at your beck aud call ! The emperor’s son is in danger of death by 
a snake-bite. Will you not go and cure him ?” 

So saying, she rolled up a bundle containing the remains of the precious evening’s food in his 
hands and bid him go to the capital. As he was going, the snake, in the guise of an old man, 
was also going there. It entered into conversation with the medicine man and asked : — “ Where 
are you going 

“ I am going to cure the king’s son, who is going to be bitten by a snake 1” 

** Can you cure him 

“ Yes, I can.” 

“ Really,” interrogated the old man (i. e., the serpent in disguise). 

“ Yes, or else I shall make a sacrifice of my medical backs and incantation books to the fire.” 

Well, I am the serpent. I am going to b ite the prince. You will see my power.” 

2 Demons. 


^ Hft&uto&xx is the patron of sorcerers. 
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So saying the old man went to a bush, and, coming out as a ddhisika,^ with hood 
expanding, bit a “green” tree of twelve branches, blossoming with flowers and fruits, when, lo and 
behold I the tree burned itself up in an instant, the stump only remaining. Seeing this the doctor 
entered the forest hard by and bringing a leaf in his hand, extracted juice from it and poured it on 
the remains of the burnt tree, and immediately the tree came to life with its branches, flowers, fruits 
and all, flourishing as before. 

Whereupon the serpent advised the man saying : — “ Go by the way you came. Do not cure the 
prince. He has disturbed the austerities of an anchorite, who in consequence has cursed him. 
The anchorite’s curse should not be made of no-effect.” 

Hearing which the doctor returned home only to receive his mother’s curse for not carrying out 
her wish,^ 

Meanwhile, the evil hour drew nigh. An oldjpwroJiii of the king, full of years, who had been left 
at home, desired to see the prince once again and started for the purpose, and while going he saw a 
fresh lime lying on the path. Going along it he reached the palace and greeted the prince 
reverentially from behind the fires. The prince returned the greeting, and, seeing the lime in the 
•puroliii's hand, he asked for it. Taking it he smelt it, when at once it became a snake, sticking to his 
nose with a long tail, and sucking the prince’s life’s blood. Thus was the anchorite’s curse fulfilled, 
and nothing could avert it. And this is in accordance with the decrees of fate* 


No. 13. — Th^ Ol&oer Wife, 

Thbeb was once a miserly Kdmatl who used to give a b^t of jowdri every day for making 
three cakes. Of these he would eat two and a half and leave the rest to his wife, and half a cake is 
certainly not sufficient to keep any one’s body and soul together, so it is not strange that the 
Kdmati’s wives, whom he married one after another, left him on the ground of insufficient food. 

At last the K6mati got a wife who had a will of her own, and was a fit person to control him, 
though like the others she used to hake three cakes and place them before her husband. 8he stood 
her share of half a cake for three days, but on the fourth day she reserved a cake and a half for herself, 
and placed the rest before her husband. 

“ Where’s the rest ?” said the husband ; “ fetch it,” 

» Why ? ” 

“ I want it,” 

She would not bring it, and he refused to eat anything. So she ate all the cakes. The ne;^t 
day also she baked three cakes and entreated her hnslband to eat his share* 

“ How many cakes ?” said he. 

« One and a half,” 

“ Say t^o and a half.” 

But she would not, and again ate them all. This went on for three or four days, and th^ 
consequence was that the husband became unwell, nearly died, but still remained obstinate. 

Then the wife called some of her people and said:-— “My husband is dead. Prepare a bier.” 
They came and prepared the bier, and when they were about to bathe the corpse she went up to it 
and said : — “ Consent now.” 

“ Say two and a half.” 

' — ' ' .I.. — . ■ - j — 

® The first serpent upon whose head the world is said to rest. Earthqtiahes are caused by the sha^g of 'its 
head, £ A most interesting instance of the form in which the old iterary legends ahont DhanTantara, the leech* and 
the humanised N figa serpents, haye snryhed among the people. — En.] 

* The curse stands to this day — medicines showing their effect only in a few oases of snahe-hite and failing 
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He would not yield, and the woman on her part remained inexorable. The bathing over the 
relations laid the corpse on the bier and carried it to the cremation ground and placing it there they 
piled on the stacks of firewood and cowdung cakes, when the wife under the pretence of seeing her 
husband for the last time went near him and said gently in his ear ; “ Now consent and say one 
and a half.*’ 

“ No. Say two and a half,” retorted he. 

The next momen^ the pile was lit, when the dead man broke loose from the pyre, and 
exclaimed in a loud distracted tone : — “I consent, I consent. One and a half,” 

The people were frightened out of their wits, but when they came to know the story they laughed 
heartily and went to their homes. The miser also returned home with his wife, and henceforward 
divided the cakes equally. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


DEBIOATOET NECKLACES. 

In the country lying in Lat. 30® 15' N., and 
Long. 73® 30' E., when a Muhammadan male 
child is born, he is dedicated to Pir-i[-DaBt 9 .gtr 
[’Abdu’l Qa.dir Jimni], for 6, 9, or 12 years. On 
his completing his first year a silver neekliice, 
somewhat lighter than a Norse tqrque^ is put on 
his neck, and another is added on the completion 
of each year up to the termination of the dedica- 
tory period, when all the necklaces are taken off 
and presented at the shrine of Pir-i-Dastagir. I 
have seen children wearing as many as seven 
of these necklaces, the state of the skin of the 
neck proving that they had never been taken off. 
Should the child die the necklaces are reserved 
for other possible children. 

M. Millbtt in P. N, and Q- 1883. 


SOME INDIAN MTTSALMAN BIBTH CUSTOMS. 

So long as the mother is confined to her bed a 
barbery's wife (ndin^ cooks the food of the whole 
family iil the presence pf the women, and during 
the seven days of ^^ement the nnrse and her 
husband supplies the water, and a brother’s wife 
the earthen vessels required. But this last 
custom exists only in the vDlages, and does not 
extend to the large towns ^d cities. During the 
whole term of the confinement the Hinduized 
Musalmdns will give nothing away out of the 
house — not even fire — nor will they allow the 
house sweepings to be thrown outside, nor is any 
woman, except one of their own caste, allowed 
to enter the house. 

Gtjlab Sing-h in P. N. and Q. 1883. 


SOME BIRTH CUSTOM IN BIHAB, 

In Bih^r, when a child is bom whose elder 
brothers have died, and who is hence called 
mardchh or mardchVwdt the navel cord is thrown 
away. But if he is an ordinary child, whose 


brothers and sisters are alive, a portion is cut 
off and buried in the floor of the lying-in- 
chamber; over it the lying-in- fire, is 

lighted. This fire is kept in all cases burning 
night and day, till the mother leaves the chamber. 

G. A. Gbiebson in P. N, and Q. 1883 

KHWAJA KHIZAB AND HIS AFFINITIES. 

Wanted : the various names of this god of the 
flood. The common ones are Khwaj^. Khizar, 
identifie4 with Dy^s (Elias); KhwAjd Kh&s&; 
Durmindr; Dumindo; Jindi Pir. See Trumpp, 
Adi Granih, xxiv. — Compare also the Russian 
myth of theTodyany or water-sprite being mixed 
up with Ilya cElijah), who Balstop says, Songs of 
the Eussian Feojple, 2nd ed., p. 152, is properly 
Perim, the Slavonic Thunder God. 

R. C. Temple. 


(lEBEMONXAL COLORS. 

Abe there any instances known among the noi.* 
Aryan tribes of India or Burma of particular 
colors being associated with the various directions 
or points of the compass ? The colors may be 
used in ceremonials, or may be referred to in 
myth OP story, as in the case of Mt. Meiu in 
Aryan mythology with its four sides of different 
colors. 

If so, what reasons, if any, given for the 
selection of the colors ? And what is the general 
symbolic significance of the colors so used P If, 
for example, red is used as symbolic of some point 
of the compass, is red in its general symbolism 
connected with heat, or with war, or with any- 
thing else ? 

If green, blue or black are used symbolically of 
any of the directions, do the people have any 
knowledge of the sea ; and what color do they us^ 
in describing it P 
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Tlie foregoing queries are printed in hopes that 
a considerable body of material may be found to 
exist in various parts of Southern Asia in regard 
to this interesting branch of symbolism, the study 
of which in America has brought to light some 
curious points, which, however, require correbora- 
tive evidence from other pai-ts of the world before 
they can be regarded as settled. The Chinese, 
Corean, and Japanese symbolism has been often 
recorded, as has that of the Yedas and Buddhism, 
but no material seems to be available from the 
many other peoples in Southern Asia, 

Roland B. Dixon. 


CALICO AND MUSLIN. 

Hebe is a contribution of some importance 
to the history of both these Indo-European words. 
Cf Yule, Bobson-Jobson, s. vv, 

1775. B— Calicoes, commonly called 
Muslins, or white Calicoes, are to pay, besides 
the above duty, 15 per Cent, to be computed 
according to the Gross Value of the Sale.” — 
Stevens, Guide to the East India Trade, p. 120. 

R. 0. Temple. 


OALAMBAO. 

Hebe are two good quotations in addition to 
those given by Yule, s. v 

1776. “Price Current | of | Sundry Goods 
at Judda ] . . . . OaUumhech, 4 j 2 Bombay 
Rupees per Candy.’* — Stevens, Guide io East 
India Trade, p, 63. 

1818. “ Lignum Aloes, Agallochum or Calam- 
bac is the wood of a tree growing in some parts 
of the Malay Peninsula, Cochin China, etc. It is 
described as resembling an olive, and the wood 
being so much esteemed among tbe Asiatics is 
carefully watched. The trunk is of three colours, 
and distinguished by different names in commerce, 
j • • • • in. Calambae is the heart, or 
centre part of the tree, and is the wood so 
much esteemed in all parts of India «... 
It should have an agreeable fragrant smell and 
a bitter aromatic taste. . , . , The true 
Calambae is generally in flat bits. 

This wood [Eagle Wood. — R. 0. T.] is never 
brought to Europe, being of little value.” — 
Milbum, Commerce, II., p. 312 f. 

R 0. Temple, 

BITT. 

Hebe is a contribution towards the spread of 
this obscure nautical term. 

1665. “ The fourth [Beam] taken quite out and 
a nej^ one |^uEt] in its place to secure the Bit- 
pins. — Beport on the repairs necessary to “ the 


Pink John and Mary*^ 7tb J uly, 1685, in Pringle’s 
Madras Consultations for 1686, p. 96. To this 
Mr. Pringle’s note is : — “ Bitpins, ‘ two upinght 
pieces of oak, called Bittpins when the bitts are 
large, or Euees when the bitts are small.’ The 
word is in several European languages, but its 
origin is unknown ” (p. 192). 

1811. “Bitts, Habeet, abit.” — Roebuck, 
Eng.-Hind. Naval Biot. p. 9. 

1882. Bitts. — Habit, abit (Portuguese, 
abitas). — Small, Lascari Diet. p. 6. 

There is no doubt then that the lasoar’s 
form of the word has been borrowed from the 
Portuguese. 

R. O Temple. 


SOME BTTSTIO DIVISIONS OE TIME AND 
MBASXTEBMENTS. 

Here are some instances. 

Jhalldng^ and waddi veU, early in the morning. 
Airoh ghnairoh, and ghussd mussd, twilight. 
8argi viU, an hour before dawn (Musalm^ns). 

Should not bhattd vMd be just before noon ? 
Is not niddd for nilekd f Similarly I think landd 
vild should be lahudd v&ld. 

It may be stated generally that in the absence 
of clocks the peasant notes the time of day by 
reference to the position of the sun, or the time 
for feeding, or other daily habits. Tbe hungry 
man’s stomach serves him for a watch; e. gr , he 
will say “the sun has risen a reed’s height in 
the sky,” or “the sun was in and out” (dm andar 
hdhar thd) — i. e., was just rising, or “ din dhallid 
hoidf the sun had begun to wester,” or “ din leh 
^id, the sun had set.” Again, at night he refers 
to the position of the stars, their appearance, etc. 
Other expressions are “ dunghi shdm hogai, the 
evening (shades) had deepened,” or “ what time 
were we getting the second pair of bullocks to the 
well,” or “what time we began to plough,” or 
“when the lights (diwd) were being lit,” or 
“ some were in bed and some not,” and so on. 

In measuring space a peasant will say “ as far 
as the voice can oaiTy ” {sadd paindd), or “ as 
I far as a musket ball will go,” rather than use 
ai’tificial measurements. Asked the depth of a 
well, he will say so many scores of pots [tind, the 
earthen pots of a Persian wheel) to reach the 
water 

Similarly the time of year is “ the hot or cold 
or rainy weather,” or is noted by the state of the 
crops more readily than by a specified month. 
The clout of the Panj4b keeps his shepherd’s 
calendar. 

R, ‘W.Tbappobd inP. N. and Q. 1883. 
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A THEORY OF UNIVERSAL GEAMMAE, AS APPLIED TO A GROUP 

OP SAVAGE LANGUAGES.! 

BY B. C. TEMPLE. 

« 

I N reviewing lately for tlie Royal Asiatic Society Mr< Portnaan’s Notes on tlxe Languages 
of the South Andaman Group of Tribes, I pointed out that he had used a pamphlet 
o£ my own, privately printed in 1883, entitled ** A Brief Exposition of a Theory of TTniversal 
Grammar,’’ which was specially designed to meet the very difficulties he had to face in giving 
a general idea of languages constructed on lines at first sight very different from those on 
whose structure modern European Grammar is based. 

I also pointed out that the pamphlet in question arose out of the practical impossibility 
of using the usual inflexional system of Grammar^ as taught in Europe, for the accurate 
description of a group of agglutinative languages, and that it had its immediate origin 
in the criticisms of the late Mr. A. J. Ellis, public and private, on an old work of 1877 and 
certain MSS. by myself and Mr. E. H. Man on the Andamanese speech* Mr. Ellis explained 
that in order to adequately represent for scientific readers such a form of speech as the Anda- 
manese, ** we require new terms and an entirely new set of grammatical conceptions, which 
shall not bend an agglutinative language to our inflexional translation,” and he aslted me 
accordingly if it were not possible to throw over the inflexional treatment of an uninfiected 
language.” This, and the further consideration that since eveiy human being speaks with but 
the one object of communicating his own intelligence to other human beings, tbe several 
possible ways of doing this must be based on some general laws applicable to them all, if only 
one could find them out, led me to make the attempt to construct a general theory on 
logical principles, which should abandon the inflexional treatment, its conceptions 
and its terms* 

Such an attempt involved a wide departure from orthodox grammatical teaching, and I 
tound that Mr. Portman, while adopting the theory, had been unable to clear himself of the 
teaching in which he had been brought up, and had consequently produced a work which was 
a compromise between tbe two. His laborious and praiseworthy efforts to adequately represent 
the Andamanese languages had failed in point of clearness, and my theory was not properly 
represented in his pages. I have therefore determined to revert again to the subject, and to give 
a more extended view of the theory than was then possible. 

With these few introduotory remarks I will proceed at once with my subject, commenc- 
^^ing with a general statement of the argumentation on which the theory is based, testmg 
it as a method of clearly presenting a savage group of tongues constructed after the fashion 
of the Andamanese by an explanation thereby of the linguistic contents of an entire story, as given 
by Mr. Portman, vU., The Andaman Eire Legend, and concluding by a skeleton statement 
of the theory itself. 

Premising that I am talking of the conditions of sixteen years ago, I found myself, 
in building up tbe theory, compelled, in order to work out the argument logically, to com- 
mence where the accepted Gx’ammats ended, ric., at the sentence, defining the sentence as 
the expression of a complete meaning, and making that the unit of language. ^ Clearly, 
then, a sentence may consist of one or more expressions of a meaning or * words, which I 
defined as single expressions of a meaning. It can also consist of two separate parts -- 
the subject, i. e., the matter to be discussed or communicated, and the predicate, i . the dis- 
cussion or communication. And when the subject or predicate consists of many words it must 
contain piincipal and additional words* 

This leads to the argument that tlie components of a sentence are words, placed either in 
the subjective or predicative part of it, having a relation to each other in that part of principal 
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and subordinate. Therefore, because of such relation, words fulfil functions. The functions 
of the principal words are to indicate the subject or predicate, and of the subordinate words to 
illustrate the predicate, or to explain the subject or to illustrate that explanation. Again, as 
the predicate is the discussion or communication on the subject, it is capable of extension or 
completion by complementary words, which form that part of a sentence recognized in the 
Grammars as * the object.’ 

This completes the first stage of the argument leading to a direct and simple definition of 
grammatical terms ; but speech obyiously does not stop here, because mankind speaks with a 
purpose, and the fimction. of sentences is to indicate that purpose, which must be one of 
the following in any specified sentence : — (1) affirmation, (2) denial, (3) interrogation, 

(4) exhortation, (5) information. 

Now, purpose can be indicated in a sentence by the position of its components, by varia- 
tion of their forms, or by the addition of special introductory words. Also, connected purposes 
can be indicated by connected sentences, placed in the relation to each other of principal and 
subordinate, which relation can be expressed by the position of the sentences themselves, by 
variation of the forms of their components, or by the addition of special words of reference. 
And a %ord of reference can act in two ways, either by merely joining sentences, or by sub- 
stituting itself in the subordinate sentence for the word in the principal sentence to which it 
refers. Eurther, the inter-relation of the words in a sentence can be expressed by the addition 
of special connecting words, or by variation or correlated variation of form. 

These considerations complete what may be called the second stage of the argument 
leading to clear definitions of grammatical terms. The argument thereafter becomes more 
complicated, taking ns into the explanation of elliptical, z, e., incompletely expressed, forms of 
speech, and into those expansions of sentences known as phrases, clauses, and periods. But 
to keep our minds fixed for the present only on that part of it which leads to plain gram- 
matical definitions, it may be stated now that functionally a word is either — 

(1) An inieger, or a sentence in itself. 

(2) An indicatory or indicative of the subject or complement (object) of a sentence, 

(3) An explicatory or explanatory of its subject or complement. 

(4) A predicaioTy or indicative of its predicate. 

(5) An Ulustratory or illustrative of its predicate or complement, or of the explanation 

of its subject or complement. 

(6) A connector y or explanatory of the inter-relation of its components (words). 

(7) An introducer^ or explanatory of its purpose. 

(8) A referent conjunctory or explanatory of the inter-relation of connceted sentences 

by joining them. 

(9) A referent euhsiitutey or explanatory of the inter-relation of connected sentences by 
substitution of itself in the subordinate sentence for the word in the principal 
sentence to which it refers. 

These, then, are the terms I concocted and the arguments out of which they grew. Of 
course, grammarians will know that all this is syntax, and I will now explain why I consider 
that it is far more important to study function than form as essentifd tp the correct 
apprehension of words, and how to my mind accidence arises properly out of syntax and 
not the other way round, as we have all been taught. 

, It is obvious that any given word may fulfil one or more or all the functions of wo?ds, 
and that therefore words may be collected into as many classes as there are functions, any 
individual word being transferable from one class to another and belonging to as many classes 
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as there are functions which itcan fulfil. The functions a word fulfils in any particular sentence 
can be indicated by its position therein without or with variation of form, and, because of this, 
the form which a word can be made to assume is capable of indicating the class to which it 
belongs for the nonce. It is farther obvious that words transferable from class to class belong 
primarily to a certain class and secondarily to tbe others, that a transfer involves the fulfilment 
of a new function, and that a word in its transferred condition becomes a new word connected 
with the form fulfilling the primary function, the relation between the forms, i. e., tbe words, so 
connected being that of parent and offshoot. Form, therefore, can indicate the class to which 
a parent word and its offshoots respectively belong. 

This is the induction that leads me to argue that form grows out of function, or, to put 
it in the familiar way, accidence grows out of syntax, because when connected words differ in 
form they must consist of a principal part or stem, and an additional part or functional afiScc. 
The function of the stem is to indicate the meaning of the word, and the function of the affix 
to modify that meaning with reference to the function of the word. This modification can 
be expressed by indicating the class to which the word belongs, or by indicating its relation or 
correlation to the other words in the sentence. 

But the stem itself may consist of an original meaning and thus be a simple stem, or it 
may contain a modification of an original meaning and so be a compound stem. A compound 
stem must consist of a principal part or root and additional parts or 3radical affixes, the function 
of the root being to indicate the original meaning of the stem, and of the ladical affixes to 
indicate the modifications by which the meaning of the root has been changed into the meaning 
of the stem. 

Further, since words fulfil functions and belong to classes, they must possess inherent 
^^nalities, which can be indicated by qualitative affixes. 

Thus it is that the affixes determine the forms of words, bringing into existence what is 
usually called etymology or derivation. They are attachable, separably or inseparably, to roots 
and stems and words by the well-recogniaed methods of prefixing, infixing, and suffixing, either 
in their full or in a varied form. It is the method of attaching them by variation of form that 
brings about inflexion in all its variety of kind. 

Such is the line which I have long thought inductive argument should take, in order to 
work out the grammar of any given language or group of languages logically, starting from 
tlie base argument that speech is a mode of communication between man and man, express- 
ed through the ear by talking, through the eye by signs, or through the skin by touch, and 
a language to be a variety or special mode of speech* 

The grammar, e., the exposition of the laws, of any single language seems to me to stop 
at this point, and to carry the argument further, as one of course must, is to enter the region of 
Comparative Grammar* In doing so one must start at the same point as before, tbe 
sentence, but progress on a different line, because hitherto the effort has been to resolve the unit 
of language into its components, and now it has to be considered as being itself a component 
of something greater, i* e., of a language. 

To continue the argument. Since a sentence is composed of woi’ds placed in a particular 
order without or with variation of form, its meaning is clearly rendered complete by the com- 
bination of the meaning of its components with their position or forms or both. Also, since 
sentences are themnits of languages, words are the components of sentences, and languages are 
varieties of speech, languages can vary in the forms of their words, or in the position in which 
their words are placed in the sentence, or in both. And thus are created classes of 
languages. Again, since the meaning of a sentence may be rendered complete either by the 
position of its words or by their forms, languages are primarily divisible into syntactical 
langtiages, or those that express complete meaning by the position of their words ; and into 
formative languages, or those that express complete meaning by the forms of their words* 
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Further, since words are varied in form by the addition of afldxes, and since aflSxes may be 
attached to words in an altered or unaltered form, formative languages are divisible into agglu- 
tinative languages, or those that add affixes without alteration ; and into synthetic languages, 
or those that add affixes with alteration. And lastly, since affixes may be prefixes, infixes, or 
suffixes, agglutinative and synthetic languages are each divisible into (1) pre-mutative, or those 
that prefix their affixes ; (2) intro-mutative, or those that infix them ; and (3) post-mutative, or 
those that suffix them. 

Thus does it seem to me that the inductive argument can be carried onwards to a clear 
and definite apprehension of the birth and growth of the phenomena presented by the varieties 
of human speech, i, e„ by languages. But as is the case with every other natural growth, no 
language can have ever been left to develop itself alone, and thus do we get the phenomenon of 
connected languages, which may be defined as those that difEer from each other by varying 
the respective forms and positions, but not the meanings, of their words. And since the 
variation of form is effected by the addition of altered or unaltered affixes, connected langnages 
can vary the forms of the affixes without materially varying those of the roots and stems of 
their words. In this way they become divisible into groups^ or those whose stems are com- 
mon, and into families, or those whose roots are common. 

It is also against natural conditions for any language to develop only in one direction, or 
without subjection to outside influences, and so it is that we find languages developing on more 
than one line and belonging strictly to more than one class, but in every sncb case the language 
has what is commonly called its genius or peculiar constitution, *. e., it belongs primarily to 
one class and secondarily to the others, 

I have always thought, and I believe it could be proved, that every language must con- 
iform to some part or other of the theory above indicated in outline, and in that case the 
theory would be truly what I have ventured to call it — ** A Theory of Universal Grammar.” 
That such a theory exists in nature and only awaits unearthing, I have no doubt whatever. 
Mankind, when untrammelled by ‘ teaching,' acts on an instinctive assumption of its existence, 
for children and adults alike always learn a language in the same way if left to themselves. 
They copy the enunciation of complete sentences from experts in it to start with, learning 
to divide up and vary the sentences so acquired afterwards, and this is not only the surest but 
also the quickest way of mastering a foreign tongue correctly. Its rules of grammar, as stated 
in books about it, are mastered later on, and in every case where they only are studied there 
comes about that book knowledge of the language, which is everywhere by instinct acknow- 
ledged to be a matter apart from and inferior to the practical or true knowledge. I use the 
term ‘ true ’ here, because, unless this is possessed, whatever knowledge may be acquired fails 
to fulfil its object of finding a new mode of communicating with one's fellow man. 

But it seems to me that if the laws laid down in the set Grammars were to follow closely 
on the laws instinctively obeyed by the untutored man, and to do no violence to what he feels 
to be the logical sequence of ideas, the divorce between practical and linguistic knowledge — 
between knowledge by the ear and knowledge by the eye — would not be so complete as it is 
nowadays. And not only that, if the laws could be stated in the manner above suggested, 
they could be more readily grasped and better retained in the memory, and languages would 
consequently be more quickly, more thoroughly, and more easily learned, both by children 
and adults, than is now practicable, liookcd at thus, the matter becomes one of the greatest 
practical importance. 

This is what I have attempted to achieve in stating my theory ; but, assuming it to be 
fundamentally right and correctly worked out, it will be observed that it reverses the accepted 
order of teaching, alters many accepted definitions, and, while admitting much that is usually 
tanght^ it both adds and omits many details. Taken all round, it is a wide depart'oro from 
or t h od o s K toaohix^. Hence the interest that Mr, Portman's efforts possess for myself, 
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But, as I have already pointed out in my review of his book, he has not strictly applied 
the theory, and has mixed it up in his application with the accepted teaching. I will therefore 
now put it to the test in my own way, using for the purpose Mr. Portman's sixth chapter on 
** The Andamau Fire Legend,” which he gives in all the five languages of the South Andaman 
group.- 

The story is in each case a very short one, and is given by Mr. Portman as follows : — 
THE ANDAMAN FIRE LEGEND. 

Aka-Beada Language. 

Interlined Text. 

Taul-l’oko-tima — leii Puluga — la mami — ka | Luratut — la chapa tap — nga omo — * 
(a Place) — in God asleep-was J (a Bird) fire steal — ing bring — 

re I chapa — la Puluga — la pugat — ka | Puluga — la boi — ka | Puluga — 

did 1 fire God burning — was 1 God awake — was j God 

la chapa eni — ka 1 a ik chapa — lik Luratut Tot — pugari — re j jek 

fire seizing — was \ he taking fire — by (Bird) burn — t j at-once 

Luratut — la cni — ka | a i — Tar-cheker Tot — pugari — re \ Wota-Emi — baraij — 
(Bird) taking — was \ he (a Bird) barn — t | Wota-Emi — village — 

leu Chaoga-tabanga oko — dal — re j Tomolola ] 
in The-ancestors made-fires | Tomolola [ 

Hr« lE^rtman’s Rendering. 

God was sleeping at TauLPoko-tima. Luratut came, stealing fire. The fire burnt God 
God woke up. God seized the fire ; He took the fire and burnt Luratut with it. Then 
Luiatnt took (the fiio) ; he burnt Tar-cheker in Wota-Emi village, (where then) the Ancestors 
lit fires. (The Ancestors referred to were the) Tomola. 

Akar-Bale Language. 

Interlined Text. 

Dim-Paura — le rita Keri-rong-tauwer — te Puluga Pi toago choapa F — 
(a Man) long-ago (a Place) — by God his platform fire 

omo — kate 1 ong ik akat-paura paguru — 1 1* — a — re | Bolub ka Tarkaur 

bringing — was j he taking all-men burn — t di-d 1 (a Man) and (a Man) 

ka Bilichau ongot oto — jurugmu — t — ia ] ongot at — yaukat mo — nga | 

and (A man) they in-the-sea-wen — t — did j they fish becom — ing ] 

ongot oaro — tichal-ona — te Rokwa-rar-tonga-baroij — a oko — dal — nga V — a — re- 
tbey carry-taking' — by (a Place) - village-in fire-mak-ing di — d. 

Mr. Portman’s Rendering. 

Dim-Baura, a very long time ago, at Keri-rong-tauwer, was bringing fire from God's 
platform. Be, taking the fire, burnt everybody with it. Bolufo and Tarkaur and Bilichau 
fell into the sea and became fish. They took the fix-o to Rokwa-rar-tonga village and made 
fires there. 

PccHiswAR Language, 

Interlined Text. 

Taul-Foko-tim — an Bilik Tong —pat *— ye 1 Luratut ! Vang at ab — lerhi — nga I 
(a Place) — in God sleep — did ' (a Bird) i he fire bring — ing ; 

Lnmtttt Tong -- di — ye 1 kola ong Bilik Vah — biki — ye 1 kota Bilik 1 oug— konyi 
(a Bird) seiz •— ed \ then he God burn— t ] then God awaken— 
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ye [ Bilik [ Tong at li — ye | ong e Luratut To to — toi-cha — nga ] kota kol ong 

ed [ God I he fire seiz — ed [ he then (a Bird) (with) fire-hitt — ing ] then again he 

e Tarchal Tote — toi-chu — ye | Ohalter Tong — di — ye ] ong Lao-Cham — ien 

then (a Man) (with) fire- hit — did \ (a Bird) seiz — ed | he ancestors — to 

da — nga j Wauta-Emi — en ota Lao-cham 1 n’ong o — kadak — nga, 
giv — ing 1 Wauta-Emi — in then ancestors [ they fire-mak — ing. 

Mr. Portman’s Rendering. 

God was sleeping in Taul-roko-tima. Luratut went to bring fire. Luratut caught hold 
of the fire, then he burnt God. Then God woke up. God seized the fire. He hit Luratut 
with the fire. Then again he hit Tarchal with the fire. Ohalter caught hold of it. He gave 
it to the ancestors. Then the ancestors made fire at Wauta-Emi. 

Aukau-Juwoi Language. 

Interlined Text. 

Kuro-t’cn-mik — a Mom Mirit — la ( Bilik Taukau — ema — t [ peakar at — lo 
(a Place) — in Mr. Pigeon \ God slep — t | wood fire — with 

top — chike ] at laiohe Lech — lin a } kotakaauko — kodak — chi neat — lo 

stealing — was | fire the-late (a Man) — to he \ then he fire-make — did fire-with 

Karat- tatak-e mi — in | 

(a Place) — at j 

Mr. Portman’s Rendering. 

Mr. Pigeon stole a firebrand at Knro-t^on-mika, while God was sleeping. He gave the 
brand to the late Lech, w’ho then made fires at Karat-tatak-emi. 

Kol Language. 

Interlined Text. 

Taul-Voko-tim — en Bilik — la pat — ke \ Luratut — la Oko-Emi — t at kek — an | 
(a Place) — in God asleep — was [ (a Bird) (a Place) — in fire too — k | 

Kaulotat — ke | lin T — a — chol — an Min-tong-ta — kete [ Min-tong-ta — kete-lakl* — ir 
(a Man) — w^as [ by (he) — wen — t (a Place) — to [ (a Place) — to - by (it) 
— bil — an [ Kaulotat Pir — pin Pir — dauk — an 1 k’irim — kaudak — an [ 
— out-wen — t I (a Man) charcoal break) — did | fire-make — did j 

n^a n’otam — tepur — an | at — ke n'ote — tepur — an 1 Min-tong-tauk- 

they ' alive — became \ fire — by (they) — alive — became 1 (a Place)- 

pauToioh — in Jangil j n‘a Poko — kaudak — an ( 
village — in ancestors 1 they fire-make — did j 

Mr. Portman’s Rendering, 

God w’as sleeping at Taul-Poko-titna. Luratut took away fire to Oko-Emi. Kaulotat 
went to Min-tong-ta, (taking fire with him from Oko-Emi). At Min-tong-ta the fire went out. 
Kaulotat broke up the charred firewood and made fire again, (by blowing up the embers). 
They (the people there) became alive. Owing to the fire they became alive. The ancestors 
thus got fire in Min-tong-tauk village. 

In making an analysis of the language in which the above story is couched, it is at 
first all plain sailing, and it will be seen at a glance from any of these sentences that the 
Ahdamanese sentence is the expression of a complete meaning, capable at once of being 
divided into subject and predicate. This can be seen as under, making S. mean that the 
word is ip the subjective, and P. that it is in the predicative, part the sentence. 
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Aea Bgada. 

Taul-Poko-tima-lea (P.) Palugala (S.) mamika (P.). Lurafcutla (S.) cliapa-tapnga (S.) 
omoi'e(P.). Cliapala (S.) Palagala(P.) pagafeka (P.)- Piilagala (S.) boika (P.)* Palugala 
(SO cbapa (PO enika (S.). A (SO ik (SO chapalik (PO Lurafcufc (PO Tot-pagarire (PO* 
Jek (PO Luratufcia (SO enika (PO. A (SO Itarcheker (PO l*ofc-pngarire (PO* Wota-Emi- 
baraij-len (PO Chaoga-tabanga (SO oka-dalre (PO- Tomola (SO (P. wanting). 

Aear-Bale. 

Dim-Daurale (S.) rita (PO Kevi-rong tauwar-te (PO Puluga (PO I’i (PO toago (P.) cboapa 
(PO Tomokate (PO- Ong (SO ik (SO akat-paura (P,) pugurut-l’ave (P.). Bolub (S.) ka (SO 
Tarkaur (SO ka (SO Bilichau (SO (P. wanting). Ongot (SO otojurugmutia (PO- Ongot (SO 
atyaukat (PO monga (P.), Ongot (SO oaroticbal-ena-te (SO Bnkwa-rar- tonga (PO bavoij-len 
(PO oko-dal-nga-rai-e (P.)* 

PUCHIEWAR. 

Taul*roko-tini-an (PO Bilik (SO Pong-patye (P.). Luratut (SO (B. wanting). L*ong (SO 
at (PO ab-lecbinga (PO* Lumtufc (S.) Pong-diye (V.). Kota (PO ong {SO Bilik (P.) Tab- 
bikiye (PO- Kota (PO Bilik (SO Tong-konjiye (PO* Bilik (SO (P. wanting)* Uong (SO at 
(P.) liye (PO- Ong (S.) e (PO Lm*atut (PO I’oto-toi-chunga (P.). Kota (P.) kol (PO ong (SO 
e (P.) Tarchal (P.) Tote-toi-cliuye (P.). Cbalter (SO Tong-diye (PO- Ong (SO Laocliam-len 
(PO danga (PO* Wanta-Bmi-en (PO ota (PO Laocliam (SO (P. wanting). N^ong-o kadaknga 
(PO. 

Aukau-Juwoi. 

Kuro^fc’cu-mik-a (P.) Mom-Miritla (SO (P* wanting). Bilik (S.) raukau-emab (P)- (S. 
wanting) peakar (PO at-lo (P.) topohike (PO* At (PO laicbe (PO Lech-Ua (PO a (S.) 
(P, wanting). Kotak (P.) a (S.) auko-kodakchine (P.) at-lo (PO Kai*at-tatak-€mi-in (P.)* 

The whole narration in this language is extremely elliptical, and what Mr. Portmaa 
defines as the fii'st ^ phrase ’ seems to me to be thx*ee elliptical sentences. 

Kol.’* 

Tanl-roko-tim-en (PO Bilikla (SO patke (PO. Lnvatutia (S.) Oko-emit (P.) at (PO 
kekan (PO* Kaulotat-ke (S. and P.). Lin (P.) ra-cholau (S. and PO Min-tong-ta-kete (PO. 
Min-tong-ta-ketelak (PO Pir-bilan (S. and P.). Kaulotat (S.) rij>pin (PO Pir-daukau (P,). 
(S. wanting) k'irim-kandakan (P.). K*a (SO n’otam-tepuran (P.). Atke (P.) n*ote-tepai*au 
(S. and PO- Min-tong-taak-pauroich-in (P.) jangil (SO n’a (S.) Toko-kaudakan (P.). 

There are instances in these languages of combining the subject and predicate in one 
expression, which are an indication of grammatical growth. JP, g,, kaulotai^ke is really 
an indicator (noun) with a predicative (verbal) sufiSx, and signities some such expression as : 

* Now, there was one Kaulotat/ lu rCole-iepuran we have the subject and predicate again 
combined into one expression — n’ (they) (became alive). 

The next point for consideration, that the components of the sentences are words, 
placed either in the subjective or predicative parts of it, having a relation to each other in that 
part, needs no special illustiation, and one may pass on to the functions of the wordsi, using 
the abbreviations given below in the illustrations exhibited. To make these clear to the 
reader, I will i^ecapitulate the explanations given in the Theoiy. 

Functionally a word is either — 

(1) An integer, or a sentence in itself. Int, (Interjection, vocative, etc.) 

(2) An indicator, or indicative of the subject or complement (object) of a sentence. 

hu (Noun.) 

(S) An explicator, or explanatory of its subject or complemeut. E. (Adjective.) 
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(4) A predicator, or indicatiye of its predicate. P. (Verb.) 

(§) An illustrator, or illnstratiye of its predicate or conipleineiit, or of tbe explana- 
tion of its subject or ©omplement. III. (Adverb.) 

(6) A connector, or explanatory of tbe inter-relation of its components (words). 

C. (Gonjnncstions, pre- and post-positions, etc.) 

(7) An introducer, or explanatory of its purpose. Intd. (Conjunctions.) 

(8) A referent conjunctor, or explanatory of tbe inter-relation of connected 

sentences by joining them. P, C. (Relative adverbs, pronouns, etc.) 

(9) A referent substitute, or explanatory of tbe inter-relation of connected 

sentences by substitution of itself in tbe subordinate sentence for tbe word in 
the principal sentence to which it refers. P. N. (Pronouns.) 

By ‘ complement » is meant the * objeeV and hence tbe indicators, explicators, and 
illustrators belonging to tbe * objective ’ or complementary part of tbe sentence are marhed as 
* complementary indicators, etc.,^ thus : C. Jairf., C. S., G, HL 

The yarioua sentences in the Legends can therefore be analysed as follows : — 

Aka-Beada. 

Tauirokotimalen (111.) Pulngala (In.) mamika (P-). Luratutia (In.) ebapa- (C. In.) 
-tapnga (P. E. phrase) omore (P.). Chapala (In.) Pulngala (C, In.) pngatka (P.). Pulngala 
(In.) boika (P.). Pulngala (In.) ebapa (0. In.) enika (P.). A (R. S.) ik (E.) cbapalik (111.) 
Luratut (0. In.) Totpugarire (P*)* (®'* C.) Luratutia (In.) enika (P*)* A (R, S.) 

Itarcbeker (C, In.) Totpugarire (P,). Wota-Emibaraijlen (HI.) Cboaga-tabanga (In.) okodalre 
(P.). Tomolola (In., P. wanting). 

Asae-Bals. 

Dim-BauraJe (In.) rita (Dl.) KeriPongtauwerte (III.) Puluga- (In.) -Yi- (C.) -toago- (In.) 
(E. phrase) cboapa (0. In.) Tombkate (P.). Ong (R. S.) ik (E.) akatpaura (C. in.) pugurut- 
(P.) -P- (C.) -are (P. phrase). Bolub (In*) ka (C.) Tarkaur (In.) ka (C.) Biliebau (In., P. 
wanting). Ongot (R. S.) otojurugmutia (P.). Ongot (R. S.) atyankat (0. In.) monga (P.). 
Ongot (R. S.) oaroiicbal-enate (E.) RokwaPartonga-bareija (Hi.) okodalaga- (P.) -P- (0.) -are 
(P. phrase). 

PUCHIEWAH. 

TaulPakatiman (III.) Bilik (In.) Pongpatye (P,). Luratut (In., P. wanting)i L*ong 
(R, S.) at (C. In.) ableebinga (P.). Luratut (In ) Pongdiye (P.). Kota (R. C.) ong (In.) Bilik 
(b. In.) Pabbikije (P.). Kota (11. C.) Bilik (In.) Pongkonyiye (P.), Bilik (In., P, wanting). 
L’ong (R. S.) at (C. In.) liye (P.). Ong (R. S.) e (R. 0.) Luratut (0. In.) Pototoi-ebunga (P.). 
Kota (R. C.) kol (111.) ong (R. S.) e (R. C.) Tarebal (0. In.) Potetoi-chuye (P,). Cbalter (In.) 
iWgdiyc (P.). Ong (R. S.) Laocbamlen (111.) danga (P.). Wauta-Emi-en (111.) ota (R. C.) 
Laoebam (In,, P. wanting). N’ong (R. S.) okadaknga (P.). 

. Aukau-Juwoi. 

KnroPoiimika (HI.) Mom (E.) Miritla (In., P- wanting). Bilik (In.) Paukauemat (P.). 
(Ift. wanting) peaksr (C. Is.) atlo (0. III.) topebike (P.). At (C. In.) laicbe- (E.) -Lech- (In.) 
-lin (HI. phrase) a (R. S., P. wanting), Kotak (R. C.) a S.) aukokqdakchine (P.) atlo 
(III.) Karattatak-Emi-in (111.). 

Kol. 

TaulPokotimen (HI.) Bilikla (Iii.) patke (P.). Luratutia (In.) Oko-Emit (111.) at 
(C, In.) kekan fP.), Kaulotat- (In.) -ke- (P., tbe whole expression’ being an Integer), 
Lin (Hi) P- (R, S.) -aebolan- (P. P. phrase) Mintongtakete (III,),' Minlongtaketelak (HI.) p- 
(E. S.)'-irMlan (P. P. phrase). Kaulotat (In.) I’jipin (0. In.) Piiniaukan (P,), (In, wanting) 
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k’irimkandakaTi (P.). N’a (R. S.) notamtepuaran (P.), Atke (HI.) n’'- (B- S.) -ofcetep'aran 
(P. P. phrase)* Mintongtauk-pauroichin (III.) jangil (In.) (P. wanting). N*a (R. S.) I’oko- 
kandakan (P.). 

The above method of [^tactical analysis shows that aU the languages arrive at a 
complete meaning, t. e«, construct their sentences, in precisely the same way. In other 
words, they are all the outcome of the same habit of thought* It shows further, that that habit 
of thought is the simplest possible. Complications or extensions of ideas barely arise, and 
then only in the most direct form. E. PulugorVi-^toago^hoapa (God-his-platform-fire, 
the fire from God’s platform) and Ongot atgauleat monga^ cmgot oarotichal--enate Bokwa’-Vartonga^- 
haroija okodalnga-Vare (they fish becoming, they carrying^taking^by Rokwa-Partongarvillage-in 
fire-ligbting-did, t. a., they became fish and taking (the fire) to the village of Rokwa-Tarton^ 
lit a fire)* The only signs of old habit or use iu the languages are the frequent elhpses, indi- 
cating familiariiy with them* - The analysis also shows the languages to be purely colloquial, 
and therefore to have never been subjected to the modifications necessary when communication 
by signs, u a., by writing, is resorted to. In short, the analysis seems to prove that the 
languages are the outoome of minds capable of but a very limited range of thought 
Here, then, is one measure of the “Universal Theory *’ as a working hypothec. 

Leaving the syntax here and passing on to the accidence according to the Theory, it will 
be best to state for the" sake of brevity of exposition, that an analysis of the words composing 
the Andamanese sentences shows that all the languages are agglutinative ; t. the words 
are formed by means of affixes to roots and stems without alteration of the radical forms of 
the affixes. It will also show that* like all other languages, they have not developed solely 
on one principle, and that rudiments of synthesis^ or the attachment of affixes to roots 
and stems with alteration of form, are also present* ^ 

Andamanese words are, therefore, as a rule* easily dismembered, and further OTaminaiion. 
will show that all the forms of afixes, *. prefixes, infixes, and suffixes, are present in them hy 
agglutination. The use of the infixes is to modify the root or stem, and. so they are what 
have called radical affixes. The use of the prefixes is principally as radical affixes, hut also to 
indicate the fnnetions of the words or their relation to other words. They can, therefore, also 
be fonotional affixes. The use of the suffixes is likewise twofold: as fnnotaonal affixes, or to 
the inherent qualities of the words, i. e., to show which class they Ijelong to. They 
are, therefore, either functional or qualitative affixes. 

"With preliminary information let ns set to work to analyso the wrords in 

omitting proper names for the present, and premising that in the foHowing analy^ 
B. = Root, S. = Stem, P. P. =» Functional prefix, P. B. = Radical prefix, I. = Infix, S. P. — 
Functional suffix, S. Q. — Qualitative suffix. 

Asa-BsAnA. 

(1) Mami CR.) — ka (S. Q.). So also pugat — ka : hoi — ka: 
sleep(ing) — was emi — ka. 

(8) Chapa (R.). 
fire 

(3) Tap (E.) — nga (S. Q.). 

steal —isg 

(4) Omo (B.) — re (S. Q.). 
bring — did 

(5) Chapa (B.) — la (S- QO* 

fire — (hon. snf ,) 

(6) ACB.). 
he 
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(7) Ik(R.). 
takCing) 

(8) Chapa (R.) — lik (8. F.). 

fire — by 

(8) L' (P. F.) — ot (P. R.) — pugari (R. or S.) — re (8. Q.). 
(ref. pref .) — — burn — t 

(10) Jek (B.). 
at-once 

(11) Baraij (R. or 8.) len. (8. F.). 

village — in 

(12) 0]ko (P. R.) — dal (R.) — re (8. Q.). 

— fire (light) — did. 

Akae-Balb^ 

(1) Rita (R. or 8.), 
very-lon^ago. 

(2) L’(P.F0 — i(R.). 

(ref. pref.) — he (ref. subst.) = his 

(3) Toago (R. or 8.)* 
platform 

(4) Choapa (R.). 
fire 

(5) U (P. F.) — omo (R.) — kate (8. Q.). 

(ref. pref.) — bring was. 

(6) C)iig(R.)^ 
he 

(7) Ik(R0. 
tak(ing) 

(8) Akat (P. R.) — panra (R. or 8.), 

all (men) 

(9) Pugurn (8.) — t (8, Q,), 

bum — t 

(10) L’ (P. F.) a (R.) - re (8. Q,). 

(ref. pref.) — di d 

(11) Ea(R.X 

and 

(12) Ongot (8.), 
they 

(13) Oto (P. R.) — jnrngmu (S.) — t (S. Q.) — ia (S. F,). 

sea-wen — t — was 

(14) At (P. R,) — yantat (S.). 

fish. 

(15) Oaro ^.) 4- tiohal (S.) + ena (R.) — te (S. Q.). 
oarty -j~ Rand -I- take — did ^ carried 

(1^ ]^ij (R. or S.) — a (S. F.). 
tRhge — in 
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(17) Oko (P. R.) — dal (R.) — nga (S. Q.). 

fire (ligkt) — ing. 

PUCHIKWAS. 

(1) L*(P.F0 -oiig(R.)- 
(ref. pr©f .) — he 

(2) Pat (R.) — ye (S. Q.). So also di — ye ; li — ye. 
slep — t 

(3) At<R0. 
fire 

(4) Ab (P. R.) — lechi <R.) — nga (S. Q,). 

bring — ing 

(5) Kota (R, or S.). 
then 

(6) Ong(R.). 
he 

(7) E(E.). 
then 

(8) L’ (P. F.) — oto (P. B.) — toichu (S.) — nga (S. Q.). 

(he) Tvith-fire-hit — ting. Of. Foto-toichu-ye, (he) 

'with-fire-hit^d. 

(9) . Kol(R.). 

again 

(10) Pa (R.) — nga (S. Q.). 
giv — ing 

(11) Ota(R.). 
then 

(12) N’(P. F.) — ong(R.). 

(pin. ref. pref.) -s- he <= they 

(13) O (P. R.) — kadak (R. or S.) — nga (S. Q.). 

fire-mak — ing. 

Aukau-Juwoi. 

(1) Mom(R.). 

Mr. 

(2) L’ (P. F.) — ankau (P. R.) — ema (R.) — t (S. Q.). 

(he) — slep — t 

(8) PesJtar (S.). 
wood 

(4) At (R.) — lo (S. F.). 
fire — with 

(6) Top ^.) — ohike (S. Q.), 
steal — was 

(6) L^he(S.). 

Deceased 
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(7) ACR.). 

he 

(8) Kotflik 
then 

(9) Auko (?• R.) — kodak (S.) — chine (S. Q.). 

fire-me^e — did. 

Kol. 

(1) Pat(R.) — ^ce (S.Q0- 
sleep — was 

(2) Kaulotat (S.) — ke (S.Q.). 

(male-name) — was Te ase the current grammatical terminology, this is 

a most interesting instance of a verbal termination to a noun. 

(3) AtCR,). 
fire 

(4) Kek (BO — an (S. QO- 
take — did k ^ 

(5) Lm(R0. 

ij 

(6) L’ (P. P.) — a (P. B,*) — chol (B,) — an (S. Q,). 

(he) — wen — t 

(7) U (P. FO ^ (P* ^0 (^0 »» (8- QO- 

(it) out-wen — t 

(8) L’(P. FO — irCP ^O — pi»(R0- 

(he) oharooal-(getting) 

(9) L’ (P. FO — ir (P, RO — ^auk (RO — an (S. QO- 

(he) break ■*- did 

(10) K' (P. F. or P. RO — irim (P. RO — kaudak (S.) — an (S. QO. 

fire-make — did 

(11) W (P. FO — a (RO. 

(pin. ref. pref .) — he = they 

(12) N’ (P. FO — otam (P, BO — tepnr (SO — an (S. Q.), 

(they) — kindle — d Of. n’ote-tepur— an, they- 

kindle-d. 

(13) At (BO — ke (S. FO. 
fire — by 

(14) Panroich (SO — in (8. FO- 

village — in 

(15) L* (P. FO — oko (P, Ra) — kaudak (SO — an (S. Q.). 

(he — fire-make — did. 

hTow the above mode of verbal analysis shows how few of the possible * parts of ^eech ^ 
these Tribes require to use in order to express the ideas contained in a complete narration, how 
very simple is the mental mechanism employed, how extremely limited the development of the 
id^ts when started. It shows that we are, in fact, dealing herp ^Itli savagp langnages. 
Hera, then, is another xneasxire of the ** Universal Theory** as a wor^iiig hypothesis. 

(To 5e contimiedf} 
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HISTOBT OF THE BAHMANI DYNASTY. 

{Fomdei on the Bwhdwri Ma,d»tr,) 

BT J. S. Emo. 11B.A.S. 

(Continued from 3 ?. 102 .) 

Chapter IX. 

^abaii^ai II. 

Aceount of the Bahmant Billers of the Dakhan whose capital was Bldar. 


The period of their rale, which began on the 5th Shawwal, A. H. 825 (22nd September, 
A. D. 1422) and ended on the 18th Sha‘ban, A. H. 926 (4th August, A. D. 1520) was one 
hundred and one years, two months and eleven days.®® 

Beign of Abh^l^GrbAgl Saltan Ahmad Shah, 
son of Ahniad Shan, 

son of Sultan *Aia-ad-Din B^asan Shah Bahmani.®® 


On the date already mentioned Sulj^ Ahmad Shah took his seat on the royal throne of 
Kalburga, assuming the above-mentioned excellent titles. The great men and saiyidsy the 
learned men, nobles and grandees pligbted their fealty to the Sultan, robbing the fore- 
head of profonnd reverence on the dust of humility, and were eager and eloquent in their con- 
gratulations and praises. The SnltAn distinguished them all with ungrudged favours, and they 
obtained honours and rewards. The nobles who had suffered much from the ascendancy of the 
worthless Hiishylh and Bid^r gave thanks night and day, and cheerfully submitted to the 
Sultan’s irresistible mandates: the army and all the subjects, from the copiousness of their sove- 
rein’s liberality and justice were happy and free from oppression. 

Sultftn Ahimad Sh&b had seven sons, and on the elder ones he bestowed special tokens of 
affection. The eldest of his sons, who was Zafar Khftn, he honoured with the title of Khan 
Xh&n4n ; to another he gave the title of Mah-mM Khftn, and to another that of Muhammad 
Kh&n ; and l^asan, the cream of sincerity, fidelity and bravery, received many marks of 

favour and kindness,’ and was distingnisheJ by the title of Malik-utrTijar (king of the mer- 


chants). 

In the midst of these the bird of the spirit of Saiyid Muhammad Olsii-daraB took 

flight to the realms of bliss. May the Meet High God hallow his grave i«® 

Saltan AhtnftA Shah, who took great pleasure in the society of sJiehis and holy men, and 
had TtimsAlf attained a high degree of perfection in the external sciences, not put much 
faith in the of the Dakfean; but having heard that there resided m the city of Airman 

a most eminent saint named Shflh m'mat.u-IOah, celebrated for his miracles and hm profound 
knowledsre, the Sultan therefore ordered ShelA Khfljan — who was one of the disciples of 
that saint - in oouiunotion with Ka?l Mdsa Nfllldhl - who was the tutor of Prince Mahmud 
Khan — and Malik-nsh-Shark Kalankar K^. with innumerable pr^ents, to go to the saint and 
implore his blessing. They aocordii^ly set out for Korman, and paid their respects to the s^nt, 
and from the blessing of his holy utterances having obtained their desi^ 
with them the cap of discipleship and the garment of approval for Sultan Abm^ Bh^, Whw 
the news of their arrival raiched the Sultan he ordered a ohaUiardh to be erected at A^idr, 

which is distant one stage from Kalbtu^, and the Sultan went oat on a pilgrimage to t a 

place, and there received the garment and cap of the incomparable saint. 

« m thU pariod the .atbor includes the reign of Ab^ tX.. ’ **”* 

gives no aooonnt of his reign, Wnse the dynasty ptacbo^ erpiwd ^ 

» This is widely different from SnIStaAbmad’e genealogy as given hyWMhto. 

« He^ - « stated- oith. 16th of ?t.nl.lf.‘dah. A H. 888 (1st Novsmher. A. D. 1422). 

— between Kalbtirgi end 
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la the month of Rajah in the second year of his reign (Jane, 1423, A. D.) the SnMn with 
the princes, nobles and ministers and all his retinue marched from KalbargS towards the city 
of Bidar, and established the seat of goyemment in that excellent city, where the face of the 
earth from the mnltitade of flowers and odoriferous herbs, adorned and coloured like the floor 
of the sky, resembled a peacock^s tail; while its buildings in loftiness rivalled the heavens, and in 
elegance equalled the palaces of paradise ; and the splendour of its ramparts and the lustre of 
its walls made the people independent of the rays of the sun. 

Also in this year the Sultan cultivated friendly relations with (Mirin) Mubarak Khan 
larul^l, who was the WdU of the country of Asir and Burh^npur, and to strengthen its founda- 
tions by a union of the families, asked his daughter in marriage for Prince Zafar ^^n. The 
Sultan gave a magnificent entertainment on the occasion of the marriage, the city of Bid&r was 
elaborately decorated and pleasure and joy were universal, 

# ' # « # * * ♦ 

Sxilt&zi Al^ad ShdlL wages war against the rebeUions and idolatrous people 
in the neighbourhood of his dominions. 

The Sultan being then resolved to wage war against the infidels, led his army into the 
mountainous country and the inhabitants being unable to oppose him fled into the interior, 
hiding themselves and their goods in the recesses of the mountains, where the royal troops 
pursued them, slaughtering and plundering as they went. The SultSn destroyed their temples 
and places of worship, erecting ma^ids in their place. Prom there the Sultan turned towards 
Marmat®3 and put to the sword the inhabitants of that district also, and plundered and 
devastated the country. He then returned to the capital and busied himself in the aflairs of 
government. 

After a short time the idea of eradicating idolatry again entered his mind and he ordered 
an army to be assembled. Accordingly suoh an army presented itself before the door of the 
court that the muster-master was unequal to the task of computing its numbers. With this 
army the SuMn marched from his capital and proceeded against the country of Tilang 
(Teling&nS.). When the report of his approach reaqjied the infidels of that country, washing 
their hands of life, they crept into tbeir forts and bye-paths. The Sult&n penetrated to the 
farthest limits of Tilang (Teling^nS.) and took the fortresses of Mandal®® and Warangal which 
are among the principal forts of that country. He devastated the whole country and levelled the 
idol-temples with the ground, plundered the dwelling-places and freed the face of the earth 
from the impurity of the existence of the troops of devils and accursed infidels. The R&yas 
of Devarkondd and R^jkond^ being afraid to meet the attack of the victorious army, sent to the 
Sultan ambassadors understanding the language and tendered their submission, and sending 
numerous and valuable presents to the court, agreed to pay tribute. The Sultto showed them 
mercy and returned to the seat of government, MuhammadSb&d Bidar (aw), where hespen 
his time in administering justice and building cities and towns. 

A year afterwards he conceived the idea of taking the fortress of .MfihtLr which is one of 
the greatest and strongest forts of the kingdom of the Dakhan, Accordingly with a large 
army he marched towards the above-mentioned fortress. The army seized the country sur- 
rounding it, and making the fortress the centre of a circle, slaughtered and pillaged all round, 
and burned the harvest of life of the infidels of that country ; and sweeping with ihe broom 
of plunder the permanent homes of the idols, seized whatever moveable and immoveable effects 
they could lay their hands upon. 

After the siege had continued a long time the Sul^n thought it advisable to return to 
the capital, and in the fellowmg year, after the troops had rested and the cavalry horses become 


R Is not Btatod what part of the country this was. w Not identified. 

# Not idsaatified. Bpcadbl^ j&llgandal or Malangfii is meant, both N.*W, of Wamngah 
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fat, to make a rapid plundering expedition against the people of that fortress: accordingly he 
inarched back to Muhammad^bUd Bidar (sie). 

After the lapse of a year the idea of eradicating the heretics again entered the mind of the 
Sultan, and he determined upon 2^ jihad; so, with a large army he set out on the march for the 
fort of M^hur. The infidels of those parts having shut themselves up in the narrow parts of 
the fortress closed upon themselves the doors of ingress and egress. 

The Sultdn ordered his troops from all sides of the fortress to strive their utmost to take 
it by assault. According to his orders the brave troops with bows and arrows, swords and 
spears fought bravely, and by the help of God and the good fortune of Ahmad, the troops by 
the strength of their manly arms look the fortress, one so strong that no king had previously 
been able to conquer it ; and opening their hands to slaughter and plunder, swept the w'hole 
fort with the broom of spoliation. 

From that place the Sultan hastened to the fort of Kalam which he took by one gallant 
assault, and put the inhabitants to the sword. So in one expedition the Sultan took two forts 
which no king had ever before been able to conquer. He levelled with the ground all the idol- 
temples and infidel buildings of that country, erecting in their places ma$jids and monasteries 
of the true believers, and after that returned to Bidar with immense booty. 

After these victories the Sultan despatched Elhalf Hasan — who had been given the title 
of Malik-ut-Tijar — with an army of brave and experienced men to the Koiakan. Kha lf Hasan 
went into the country of Konkan and the sea-coast, and extirpated root and branch the dwell- 
ing-places of the infidels, and in whatever direction he heard of any infidels, he proceeded 
against them, and cleansed the earth from the impurity of their existence ; till having taken 
many forts and towns of that country he greatly enhanced his reputation. The Sultiln^s regard 
for him daily increased, and he loaded him with favours ; but this excited the jealousy of the 
people of the Dakhan, and they were always at enmity with him j yet, owing to Khalf Hasan’s 
past services and the Sultan’s favour, as proved by the daily increasing good fortune, of the 
former, they had no power to injure him. 

In the midst of these a&irs the Sultan conceived the idea of exterminating the infidels of 
the country of Yijay^nagar ; and with this view he assembled an army. YV'hen the splendour 
of the royal, victory-denoting standard threw the rays of conquest round the kingdom of 
Vijayfilnagar, and cleared up that tract of oonntiy from the darkness of error and infidelity, the 
brave soldiers of the conquering army, opening the hand of domination and lordship to 
slaughter and plunder, took many of the forts and towns of that district, and an enormous 
amount of booty, prisoners of war, horses and elephants. After devastating the country of 
the infidels far and wide' the Sult&n returned to his capital, Mufeammadahfid BSdar. 

At this time a petition reached the Snltfin from Harsing H&ya, governor of the fort of 
expressing his obedience and submission, and asking the Sultan to come to his assist- 
ance. 

The Sultto goes to the fort of 

Battle betweexi Alp Eh&n, governor of Mdiwft and the royal army. 

Alp Eb£ln is defeated. 

When the SuMn became aware of the contents of Narsing B&ya’s letter he gave orders 
that an army should be assembled, and that from all parts of his dominions the nobles, minis- 
ters and generals with their followers should proceed to the royal court. The SuItAn with 
a large army then set out for Kh^rlfi ; but when he had encamped in that neighbourhood he 
was informed that Harsing Rfiya had broken faith with him, and joining himself to Alp Kbftn 
who at that time was WMi of the country of had asked for his assistance, promising 

V Alp Kb&n. who assumed the title of Sul^ Hdshaug ShdrS on his accession, was the second king of the 
Cfefiri dynasty in M&lwS — oide Firishtah, Briggs, Vol. IV. p. 171 et 
Refold was tbs capital of Gondwdud. 
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him a lah of rupees (siJeJeah) if he would come to his frontiers : and Alp KMn. forgetting the 
rights of Islam and good faith, proceeded to the assistance of those yillains. 

When Alp O^n with a large force arrived in the district of Kh^rla, the Sultan saw that 
the most advisable course to pursue was to return two or three stages into his own dominions, 
and then if Alp KMn, resolving to make war against Musalm^ns, should also return, then the 
lives and property of Musalmans would certainly be safe ; and if, deceived by the persuasions 
of the devil, he should be audacious enough to invade the Dakhan, he (the SuMn) might return 
and chastise him, and with the sword put such ideas out of the brain of that foolish one. 

Accordingly having marched away from the neighbourhood of the fortress of Kh8rla he 
turned towards his own country. When the ministers and generals became aware of the 
Sultan’s (apparent) timidity, being ashamed of turning away from before the enemy they 
boldly represented that the return of the SultSn wonld assuredly give occasion for presumption 
on the part of the enemy j they therefore recommended the Sultan to wait a little till they 
engaged in battle with Alp Bban to the best of their ability, and perhaps the enemy would be 
defeated. 

In spite of the strong representations of the nobles the Saltan paid no attention to them, 
but marched towards his own dominions, and when the news of his retreat reached Alp EhAn 
he deemed it due to fear on the part of the Sultin, and hastened boldly in pursuit of him, so 
that as the royal camp used to march away from each halting-place he used to arrive at it. 

When the Sultan had gone two or three stages into his own country, and ambassadors 
brought the knews that Alp Kh^n was thus following the camp and was bent upon war with 
the army of Isllim, the Sult&n assembled the and learned men and asked them the 

following questions : — ^ Whenever a MusalmHn king in aiding infidels makes war against 
Musalmans, is it deemed lawful according to the sjiar^n to fight against him P” 

The learned men were unanimous in saying : — From all past times repelling the allies 
of infidels has been considered the same as a religious war, and is incumbent upon all, just 
as much as reinforcing and aiding the true believers.” 

The Sultin having thus obtained a legal decision from the learned men of Isl^m he turned 
towards the nobles and generals and said : — “ My motive in returning was this : Alp Kh^n is 
a Mnsalm^n king, and to us who profess Islam it is not allowable to initiate war, moreover he 
who does so incurs the reproach of God, according to the saying, • The curse of God is on those 
who awaken sleeping discord ;* we therefore marched towards our own country in order that if 
Alp Khan should enter our territory we should not be the instigator of war with him ; hut 
now that he has had the presumption to invade our territory it behoves us to chastise him.” 

The Sultan then turning to his troops encouraged them to fight bravely, and led them to 
expect increase of rank. The royal army being arrayed with the utmost quiet, unfurled the 
standard of valour, and the various regiments were formed up facing the enemy. The Sultan 
in person having selected from the midst of the army 2,500 cavalry clad in steel armour and 
armed with lances, • took post on one flank. When the ranks of the two hostile armies were 
drawn up, the customs of courtesy and mercy being discarded, they fell upon one another with 
sword, battle-axe and arrow, and strife and slaughter blazed up like a fire, only to be extin- 
guished by the swords of the warriors. The battle lasted from morning till evening and the 
heavens were obscured by the dust. At last the SuMn with those 2,500 lancers which he had 
with him fell upon the enemy like a thunder cloud. Alp Kh^n, in spite of all his endeavours, 
was unable to shake them, and finally, turning his back on the battle, took to flight, and leaving 
all his baggage, court, tents, tent-walls, his haram, retinue and whatever is necessary, more or 
less, for kings, fled for his life. The royal troops having seized the whole of the stores, tents, 
pavilions, horses and elephants of Alp BIh4n and his troops collected them at the court of the 


w Sar^^ardaJi — a wall of canvas surrounding a <^nst©t of teata 
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Sultfin, who divided the booty among his troops and forbade their pursuing Alp Khan. He 
sent the whole of Alp EIhaa*s haram in travelling-litters and liandahs by the road they had 
come, together with their eunuchs, and ordered 500 cavalry to escort them to the frontier 
and hand them over to Alp Khd n*s people, and to protect them from any molestation by the 
soldiery. This action of his is a manifest sign of his generosity and manliness. 

The Sultan having taken possession of Narsinh’s territory as far as the town of Mfthtir 
assigned it on feudal tenure to Prince Mab.mtld Kb&n, who was his middlemost son \ and 
until Mahmud Khan was imprisoned for life, this tenure remained unchanged. 

After the Sultan had finished the settlement of Alp Khan^s affairs he returned in triumph 
to his capital. 

In the midst of these affairs the Sultan sent a messenger with many valuable gifts to the 
presence of his spiritual guide — the synopsis of persons of merit, pattern to his peers, king 
of the teachers of truth, prince of holy men, essence of the descendants of the head of the 
apostles — Shah Htir-ud-Din Nfmat-TJHah Wall (may God sanctify his beloved grave !), asking 
him to send to this country one of the glorious descendants of that guide to the way of truth, 
and in this matter solicited and urged much. His Highness having no other fruit in the gai'- 
den of his life but Shah KbalH-TTHah (to separate himself far from ’whom was inconvenient) he 
sent to the Dakhan a fresh flower from the rose-garden of sincere friendliness, Hirasa Nftr-ITUah, 
son of Shah Khalil-Ulldh Wali, according to the urgent request of the Sultan ; and in the year 
843 (A. D. 1439)®® when Sh^h Nur-ud-Din Ni‘mat-Uilah Wali died, Shah KhaUl-UlIah also 
proceeded to the Dakhan. The Sultan received Mirza Nfii'-Ullah with the utmost respect and 
reverence, and exalted him above all the eaiyids, slieMs and learned men of the Dakhan ; and 
when Shah Khalil- Ullllh arrived there his son, Nur-UIlah, died. 

Disagreement between SuXt&n Al^mad and Sul^n Abtmad of Gujarat. 

It has already been mentioned that the Sui.^n had sent Khalf Hasan Malik-ut-Tijar to take 
possession of the Konkan and the forts and hills of that country. When Khalf entered that 
territory, having conquered all the forts, towns, sea-coast and hills, he made an incursion into 
the island of Maha,im (Bombay), which is within the territory of Gujarat, and conquered tiiat 
country also ; upon which the inhabitants of Maha,im complained to Sultftu A^mad of Gujarat. 
The latter being jealous at this, appointed his own son and successor, named Muliammad Shah, 
to put down the rebellion of Khalf. The Sultin on being informed of the approach of the 
Gujarat army despatched Prince ^afar Khan ■— who was his heir-apparent, and who during the 
Sultan’s reign received the title of Sultan •AU-ud-Din (as will be mentioned mentioned in due 
course) — with a large force to the assistance of the brave Khalf Malik-ut-Tijfir. 

Prince Zafar Khan with his army in due time encamped on the shore of the creek Qhalj) 
of the island of Maha,im,and Muhammad Shah with the Gujarat army encamped on the further 
side of the creek ; and for some time the two armies remained facing one another, and all 
day long, prepared for battle, they used to come to the shore and stand facing one another ; 
bat neither of them had the boldness to cross the creek. When this had lasted for some time 
the Dakhani nobles, moved by jealousy which is inevitable towards foi*eigners, repi*esented to 
Prince gafar Kh4a : — “ We do all the fighting and killing, but K^lf ]^aan will get the credit 
of it/* The prince being still in the flower of youth did not perceive the perfidy and evil 
inspirations of those deceitful Dakhani amirs, who with insidious arguments convinced the 
hapless prince. In a moat shameful and dishonourable manner they left Khalf in the lurch, 
and earned for themselves an evil reputation in the world. 

When the Gujarat army obtained information of this dispute, confident of victory, they 
fell upon Baialf 5:asan. The latter, without allies, being unable to oppose a large army, left 
Mah&,tm, and the Gujarat army plundered all lus baggage and took prisoner Elxalf’s brother, 

i^usain bin 9asan, and then turne d towards Gujarat. 

^ According to Pirishtah he died in A. H. 834 CA, D. 1431) — vids Brigga, Vok II. p. 41 . 
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Sul^n Al^mad Sh&h proceeds to take vezigeance on the Gujard^t army. 

When the news of this affair peached the Snlt^, being determined to avenge himself on the 
enemy, he ^summoned his army, and in obedience to his orders, from the districts, forts, cities 
and feudal lands the nobles and chiefs of the victorious army set out for the capital, Bidar ; 
and in a short time so large a force assembled at the door of the court that the east and west 
winds were shut out. The Sultan holding out to his army hopes of reward, at an auspicious 
time unfurled the royal standard and set out for the frontier of Gujarat. In due time he 
encamped within sight of the fort of situate on the frontier between the Dakhan and 

Gujarat, and laid siege to it. The governor of the fort of Bahdl, who was an infidel, aided by 
the strength of the fortress, and hopeful of the protection of Sultan Ahmad of Gujarat because 
the fort from time immemoriar had been in subjection to the ruleys of that country — sent a 
letter to Sult^ Ahmad Gujarati iuj^orming him that the Sullen of the Dakhan was on his way 
to Gujarat. In a state of despair he also informed biiu about the siege of the fortress, and 
assured him that if he (the Sultan of Gujarat) would free him from this difilcult affair he would 
annually pay a large sum into the royal treasury. 

lu pousequence of this Sullen Alimad Gujarati, with the intention of assisting the infidels of 
Bahfil, set out with an immense army, and in one stage arrived at that fortress. When the 
(Bahmani) Sultan obtained information of the arrival of enemies he raised the siege and went 
out iu all haste to meet his adversary. Both forces having reached the banks of the river^^ 
alighted opposite to one another, so that there was only the breadth of the above-mentioned 
rivey between the two armies. Every day the two forces drawn up in battle array stood oppo- 
site one another ; but, however much the troops of both sides endeavoured to cross the river 
and engage in battle, neither side gave any facility for so doing, and being nn willing to shed 
hfusalraan blood the troops neglected to fight ; so that for nearly a yeay those two armies were 
seated opposite one another^ and neither of the two would begin the battle. When the time 
became very protracted the theologians and learned men from both sides intervened and with 
the limpid watpr of exhortations and advice extinguished the fiye of battle which had been kin- 
dled, and laid the foundations of reconciliation. It was settled that the fort of Bahfil, which 
from ancient tipies had been in GujarH, should still remain in possession of the agents of that 
kiugdom ; and on this side whatever pertained to the servants of the Bahmaid court should 
remain so. After some days the bonds of mutual friendship and agreement were arranged 
between the two kings, and their animosity being brought to an end an offensive and defensive 
alliance was arranged, and it was agreed that they should not fail to exalt the standards of 
IsUm and break down the rites of the heretics. 

The two kings having agreed to all these ternas of peace sent one another many valuable 
pxresents ; and for nearly a hundred years the foundations of nnmixed fyiendship remained firm 
between the kings of these two countries and they continually sent presents to one another, as 
will be related hereafter. 

After this reconciliation the Sultan returned to his capital and looked after the comfort of 
his subjects and army, and far and near overthrew the customs of heresy and impiety. B[e 
promoted in office and rank each of the omws and ministers of state : Muhammad bin *Ali 
B^wardi, who was one of the descendants of SnltAn Sanjar Saljfiki* received the title of Khwajah 
Jahan ; and the commander of the left wing of the army®® being promoted to the command of 
the right wixig’® the Sultan exalted him with the title of Malff Khan, and on the commander of 
the right wing he conferred the title of Sarang Khan. Shir Malik became KotwM of D4dbak (?), 
and Shir ElhiLn, son of the Sultan’s sister, who had been the cause of the assassination of SuMn 
Ftriiz, met with the same fate as the latter. Mirza Nffr-TJUah — grandson of Shllh Ni*mat- 

w Or Bfbhol, or Bhol, or BhUk Bistiuotly written in the text. But a reference to the On jar&t history 

shows that it was Batnol ; npvr called Tambol, a hill fort in Kh^ndesh — vt de Bayley’s GFi^ordt, p. 100 n., and 

pp. ivsrm, 

« Probably th« river TftptS, Sar-naubat-i Maiaarah. Sar-nanbat-i Maamanah. 
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Ullali — obtained the title of Malik-nl-Mnsha.ikh^ and Aljimad becsame Malik-nl- 

*Ullam4^2 and Sadr-i Jahan ; and !^zi Nizam-nd-Din Sharifi — grandson of Saiyid Shartf — 
T7as exalted to the title of Sharaf-i Jahan ; and Saiyid Abd-iil-Mfi,inin — grandson of Saijid 
Jalal Bn^^ri — became entitled Saiyid Ajal Jalal Khan. 

In the midst of these affairs arrived news of the death of Shah Ni^mat-iniah, and the 
Sultan was much distressed thereby. According to the cnstom of India he instituted a fair to 
be held in his honour at his (the saint’s) tomb. He assembled all the miyids and theologians, 
sheUs and darvishes and waited on them.himself : the king with his own blessed hand poured 
water on the hands of the saiyids and shel^ks ; and exalting hfalik-ul-Mush^tlA Mirza Nflr- 
Ullah above all the nobles and chiefs, stretched out the hand of two-fold friendship to that 
family ; and the same liberality which SuMn A^mad Shah showed towards the sons of ShSh 
Ndr-ud-Din Ni^mat-ITllah was also extended to the descendants of the saint; and each member 
of that illustrious dynasty who ascended the throne used to unite in marriage a princess with 
one of the descendants of Ni^mat-UUah, 

After these occurrences a dispute once more arose with the W&lt of Mandd about the fort of 
KhSrlA, At last after much disputing and hghting peace was established and the above- 
mentioned fort was restored to tbe Wdli of Mandd, and it was agreed that the country on this 
side of the fort should be in the Sultan’s dominions. This stipulation was confirmed on both 
sides, allowing no deviation from tbe highway of sincerity and agreement. After that, each of 
the sovereigns marched to his own capital ; but the mutual friendship established between them 
was not of the same quality as that which existed between tbe Babmani and Gujarati Sulj^ns 
as will afterwards be related. 

The SultAn proceeds to take several forts and towns. 

When in tbe latter days of the late king, Mrfiz Shah, on account of the weakness which 
arose in the affairs of the country owing to the frequent wars, the disobedient and rebellious of 
all parts triumphing in the circumstance, and thinking it a favourable opportunity broke into 
rebellion and had retaken from the agents of government most of the forts and towns of the 
kingdom and its frontiers. When Sultan Ahmad Shah ascended the throne, owing to the disputes 
which arose between him and tbe Sultans of Gujarat and MMwil, till those affairs were over he 
had not found leisure to retaliate on the rebellious ones in the various parts of the country and 
chastise the infidels. Moreover, while the Sultan was engaged in repelling his enemies the 
infidels, even without fighting, had succeeded in getting possession of various districts of 
Teliug4na. But now that the mind of the SuMn was entirely at rest from contention with the 
Sult&ns of GujarAt and MalwA, he turned his attention to the reconquest of those districts which 
had come into possession of the infidels; and liaving assembled a countless force he pro- 
ceeded towards the country of Telingana, 

When the Sultau, spreading the wings of victory and conquest, threw tbe shadow of triumph 
over the regions of TelingAnA the people of some of those towns and forts, traversing the road 
of obedience and submission, made peace by agreeing to pay revenue as security for good 
behaviour ; but some who having bound the fillet of opposition to lawful authority on the fore- 
head of rebellion and impudence, took the road of unbelief, w-ere sent to the house of perdition 
by the blows of tbe death-dealing swords of the troops* By the aid of God and the good for- 
tune of the Sultan strong fortresses were taken, the strongest of which was the fort of BAmgir. 
This celebrated fortress, which in strength resembled Alexander’s I'ampart, and all the other 
forts and strong fortresses of that district having been taken by the royal army, the symbols of 
infidelity were overturned. 

The wM of the fort of Warangal, who was the most intelligent of the infidels of that 
country, saw that in whatever direction the victorious army turned they levelled with the ground 
the forts and towns and used to plunder and devastate the countiy and eradicate the inhabitants. 




« Pxjjiae or king of the Theologians. 
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root and branch ; so, foreseeing and dreading the attack of the royal army, he sent a deputa- 
tion of Lis chief men to the foot of the throne, and by the interest of the confidential servants 
of the court, represented his readiness to submit to the Sultan’s authority and to pay tribute if 
hii§. offences were pardoned. The Sultan in his mercy pardoned the inhabitants of the fort, and 
after taking security prohibited his troops from plundering it. 

The Sultan was for a long time engaged in reducing Telingana and conquering the districts 
in possession of the infidels. Some who humbly submitted to his rule and agreed to pay 
tribute he confirmed in possession of their districts. Having made Ibrahim Sanjar Kh^n head 
of the army, he sent him in command of a division to conquer that country and. conciliate the 
people ; and conferred on him as s,jdgir the fort of Bhon&gir and several districts. 

After that the Sultan returned to his capital and resigned the affairs of government into 
the hands of Miyaigi Mahnitld Nhsam-ul-Mnlk, who was the wisest man of his age, unequalled 
in learning and one of the descendants of the illustrious sheM^ Shekh Farid Shakar-b^r and 
he consigned to Khalf Hasan the port of Dhdbol and all the ports on the coast. 

In this year the Sultan in the interior of the fort of Muh£tninaadd.bd.d Bidar laid the foun- 
dation of a palace and portico (ptshgdh) of extraordinary height and beauty.^’*' When he had 
completed the building She^a Azarl — owing to the perfection of whose fame it is unnecessary 
to speak in terms of praise — visited the Sultan’s court and composed two verses in eulogy of 
this palace, and the Saltan was so pleased that he presented him with JOO,COO Dakhani tankah, 
which may be equivalent to about 1,OCO tUman upon which She]^ Azari said ; — 

Your gifts can only be carried on beasts of burden.”^® 

The Saltan smiled, and added to his previous gift 25,000 more tanJcaJi for the expenses of 
his journey and the cost of carrying (the money). The sh&T^, after suitably thanking the Sultan 
for the abundance of his favours and kindness, agreeably to his ‘desire, returned to his native 
country .S'Sr By this generosity and kindness on the part of the Sultan he obliterated the names 
of the kings of the world from the register of the generous, and to the end of the world exalted 
the banner of his good reputation among the sons of man. 

HauldiZift Sharf-ud-Bin Md.zandard.nl, who was one of the disciples of ShahNi'mat-UlIah, 
inscribed in beautiful handwriting two verses on the door of the palace, and the Sultan 
presented to him also 12,000 ianJcah, 

When the Sultan had reigned for a period of twelve years he resigned the crown and 
throne of sovereignty to the heir-apparent, Prince Zafar Kh^n, who was the eldest of the 
Sultdn’s sons and adorned with the jewel of knowledge and generosity and the ornament of 
mildness and bravery ; and all the nobles, ministers and generals plighted their fealty to him. 


Shalar-Mr ^ raining sweetness, eloquent. 

T* The date of the building of the palace is not given. The deseription is so extremely hyperbolical in style that 
I shall not weary the reader by translating it. 

1 have not been able to ascertain either the value or weight of the Dak|ian! timlcah or Persian t^man (or 
of that period. The tankah was a copper coin, and the weight of 700,000 of them must have been very 
considerable. 

TC ili J| 

« Shekh Azarl died at Asfariiyin, a city of KhurAsan in A. H. 866 (A, D. 1461) at the age of eighty-two. The 
following chronogram records the date of his death - 

/. ,iUj (jjil Ujji 

yfjl ^1 ^ 

Alas I for Azarl, Shel^ of his days, 

The light of his life is shorn of its rays. 

Being Khusrau the second in poesy, 

In Khusbait the date of his death you will see. 
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After that the Sultan divided the country of HinddstAn among his sons : the district of 
MShdr with its dependencies he settled on Prince Malirndd Khan^s and R^,!chur and Chdl (?/» 
with their dependencies on D^,iid KMn. 

In the meantime the Sultan fell into a bad state of health, and in spite of the remedies of 
the physicians his illness daily increased till he died on the 25th or 26th of Rajah, A. H. 838 
(24th or 25th February, A. D. 1435). 

Accoxuit of some of the Good Qualities of Sultan Ahm ad sh£di. 

The learned have recorded that he was a king renowned for his many good qualities and 
justice and piety. His disposition was adorned with the ornament of clemency and tempei-ance 
and with the jewel of abstinence and devotion. ♦ # 

In generosity he carried off the palm from all the kings of the world, as has been j-ecoi*ded 
in the following verses by SheMi Azari, who has been formerly mentioned. 

# « « « « 

An amir named Shir Malik, a celebrated noble of high rank, and who had the manage- 
ment of most of the important affairs of government. Laving gone to take one of the forts of 
the infidels, took the strong fortress, and with much booty and countless horses and elephantfc, 
was returning in triumph to the royal court. Saiyid Nasii‘-ud-Din, who was by birth one of 
the true saiyids^ an Arab, had been honoured by being presented to the Sultan, and had 
received various honours and presents ; and the SuMn having given him a large sum of money 
for the construction of an aqueduct to carry water into Harbalii, had dismissed him. On his 
way the saiyid happened to pass through the camp of Shir Malik, and did not salute the latter 
in the usual ceremonious manner, Shjr Malik from the pride which he possessed, becoming 
like a furious lion, ordered the saiyid to be dragged to the ground from his saddle. The miyid 
in his indignation and wrath returned ijp the Sul^ns’s court, and made the following I'epresen* 
tation : — ** On account of the faith and friendship which, as is well known, the Sultan of the 
World entertains in regard to my family, I have travelled to this country, leaving the sacred 
places and tombs of fathers and ancestors, the society of companions and friends ; and regard- 
less of attachment to my mother countiy, which is beyond the power of imagination. The 
result of the love and reverence for the Prophet Mub&mmad is only this, that a descendant of 
that holy personage is dragged from his horse to the gronnd : this disgrace and baseness has 
been infiicted on the saiyidsm^ 

The Sultan was much affected by this speech, and showing much kindness and considera* 
tion towards the saiyid^ strove his utmost by valuable presents to soothe his feelings, and then 
sent him on his intended journey. 

When Shir Malik arrived near the seat of government the nobles and ministers of state 
went out to meet him, and showing him the greatest honour brought him to the court. When 
the eye of the SuMn fell on him the fire of his wrath was kindled and blazed up. He ordered 
the elephant called “ Kassfib** (the butcher) to be brought. The lookers on wei’e amazed at 
this, and from fear of the king's anger trembling seized their limbs, and they said to them- 
gelyeg ; _ “Notwithstanding such valuable services and such gallantry on the part of Shir 
Malik, to kill him and throw him under the feet of an elephant is far from the Sultan's usual 
kindness and gratitude." But no one had the courage to say anything till the elephant-keeper 
brought the appointed elephant, when the Sultan, without giving Shir Malik an opportunity of 
saying a word, ordered him to be thrown under the elephant's feet. The Sultan then said : — 
‘ ‘ Thus only can insult to descendants of the Prophet be suitably requited ; and the protection 
of Islkm is incumbent upon ail.*' 

The Sultan’s age was between 60 and 70, and he reigned for a period of 12 years, 0 months 

and 24 days,®<^ but God the Most High alone knows the truth of m atters. 

If* Or Kh ftn (?) vidi p* 14S n* Not identified. 

** This period added to tlie date of hie aeeeesxoa iXliik ShawwdI, 33$) would make his reign temiaate on the 
6tfai 388 (dth March, 1434). According to Firiehtah he reigned 18 ifOBxn and 2 months. 
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Note to Chapter IX. 

[The following brief account of the reign of Sultan Afemad is taken from the Tazkarat-ul^ 
Mitluk.'] 

Beigu of Siiltftn Al^mad Wall Shfih Bahmani in the city of Huhaxnmadab&d, 
which is now known as the city of Bidar. 

After the murder of Sultan Firtiz, SuMn Abmad ascended the throne. 

One day when he went out hunting in the neighbourhood of MuVammadabSd a dog seized 
a hare by the tail. The hare turned round and fighting with the dog, overcame him. Sultdn 
Ahmad on seeing this said : — “ The climate of this country seems to be conducive to bravery, 
seeing that a hare beats a dog. If I should found a city here and make it my capital, the men 
who shall be born here and grow and thrive in the climate of this region will certainly be braver 
and more manly Besides, in the city of Afcsanabad the SnMn had hoemorrhage, and it was 
not a fortnnate place for his capital. For this reason, in a propitious hour, he laid the 
foundation stone of the city of Muhammadabad, and in a short time he approved of its comple- 
tion ; and he passed the period of his life in that city in pleasure and the gratification of his 
desires. ' 

During his reign Makhdilm JaMn came from Khurasan for the purpose of 

trading ; and showing great ability in political affairs he served four Bahmani kings, always 
faithfully and with good will, till in the latter end of the reign of Muhammad ShAh, son of 
Humayun, he suffered martyrdom, and left behind him a good reputation in the world.®® 

Sultan Ahmad ascended the throne in A. H. 8S0 (A. D. 1426), and in the same year found- 
ed the city of Muhammadabad, and for twelve years, nine months and twenty four days lived 
in peace and happiness and with a good reputation. He died in A. H. 842 (A. D. 1488), but 
God only knows ! 

Kbwdjah Jah4n comes to the Bakhan, enters the service of the kiligs 
and Skttains high distinction* . . 

It is related that Makhdum Khw ijah Jah^n was a wise, good and experienced man who 
chanced to arrive in the port of Dh&bol, now known as MaimtLn kCustallft,ftbftd ; and the 
various kinds of people he saw there seemed to him wonderful and strange. One day inthe^^zar 
he was sitting in the shop of a merchant, when the governor of the said port, with the utmost 
pomp and grandeur passed through the basdr seated on a throne {singMsan) and playing with 
a bulbul which be had on his hand. The KJiwdjah was astonished at this circumstance, and 
said to himself: — **It is evident that the people of this country are simple-minded and 
playful : one might pass one's life very pleasantly among such people and find much enjoyment 
in their society, and attain high dignity. He then wished to proceed to the seat of government 
at Bldar, but SuMu Ahmad had given orders that any foreigners or foreign merchants, from 
wherever they might come, should transact their business at the port of their arrival and 
were not to be permitted to proceed to the court. Khw&iah Jahan therefore waited, on the 
governor of the port with valuable presents, and begged permission to proceed to the seat of 
government. The governor explained the abovementioned excuses for refusing his request. 
The KhwAjah said: — “I have travelled in many qonntries, such as Hfim, Syria, Egypt, 
]^urasAn, TerfcistAn, etc. I have travelled through all these countries, and collected in them 
rarities of various kinds fit for kings, and it would be a pity if the king should not see them.” 
He added: — **I have written on the subject to the king and the ministers of state, and am 
sending them various presents : do you also write a few words to the ministers of state, and 
perhaps my business may thus be brought to a successful issue.” The 'governor of the port 

n Compare BurUn^ Ma,&sir, Fol. 170 a, I. O. MS., Trhere the $ame story is told o£ Al^ad ShIJi, the 

founder oi the Nis&m Sh&hi dyimsty and the oily of Ahm^agor. 

** bt the MOjAsir the dzst mentioii of Kh wajah JahSn is in the reigu of Humlydn. 
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wrote a letter to the king through the ministers of state* The petition of the Khwajah reached 
the ministers^ and when they became acquainted with its contents they joined in presenting it 
to Saltan Alimad ; but he was not at all willing to let the Kfawajah come, and said: — These 
intelligent foreigners are ingenious, and would soon deceive people: if this man came here he 
would in a short time attain authority and power, which would be displeasing to all of you/' 
The ministers replied: — What harm can one man, a merchant, doP We shall see what 
manner of man he is, and whether he is dt for service : if he be not deserving, it will only be 
for a short time, his business will soon be concluded, and we can dismiss him*” As the 
ministers were pressing in this matter the SuMu gave his consent, and after some days the 
Khwajah arrived with his goods in the city of Bidar, and visiting each of the ministers, 
explained the object of his coming. By their advice he presented as offerings to the king some 
Arabian horses, rare silken cloths, some Turkt and Habshi slaves, several kinds of pearls and 
other valuable jewels and some beautifully written and highly ornamented copies of the Kurdn. 
When he reached the court he took one of those Kurdns on his head, and placing the remainder 
on the heads of his slaves, entered the presence. When the king was informed that what they 
carried on their heads were Kurdns he involuntarily arose from his throne, and taking the 
Kurdn which the Khwajah had on his head, put it on a corner of his throne, and turning 
towards the ministers of state said: — *‘The Khwajah even in the court has given orders to 
me, since in order to do honour to the word of God he has brought me off my throne : it 
remains to be seen what he will do after this/* The king after inspecting the presents sent 
them into his palace, and then questioned the Khwajah about the affairs of other kings ; and 
the j^wajah gave his answers in a pleasing narrative, and related various particulars about the 
manners and customs of other kingdoms. The king was astonished at what he related and 
pressed him to tell him more particulars. He was much pleased with the Kh^ajah's society and 
commanded him to visit him every day. He honoured the Khw&iah with several valuable 
presents and appointed a lofty and^spacious dwelling for his residence. Like the other servants 
of the court the Khwa jah used to present himself at court daily, each time bringing some 
present with him, on which account the king's favour and affection towards him daily increased, 
till he went so far as to consult the Khw&jah in matters pertaining to the government and 
finance ; and the successful results of whatever he used to do by the advice and approval of the 
Khwajah strengthened the king's reliance upon him and caused the dignity and rank of the 
Khwajah to be mnch increased. But in the meantime SuMn Ai^mad died. 

(7b he cmUnueA^ 

ESSAYS OH KASMIBI GBAMMAR. 

BY THE LATE KABL EBEPBBICH BTJBKHAEBT. 

Translated md edited^ toiih notes and additions^ 
hy (sleo% A. Grteraon, 0*I*JB*f lPh»JDtf 
{ConHmted from jp- 179.) 

7. The Relative Pronoun, 

[245. This is nearly, but not quite, the same as the Demonstrative Pronoun ^ yi : — 2 



Masculine. 

Feminine. 

Neater. 



Singular. 

a A 


Horn. Agc..** 

... cri 

yosa 

*i yik 

Instr. **« 

/ 

... fi 

/ 

^ yami 

/ 

^ yam* 



. ^ 

/ 

Dat, Ahh, Loc. 

... yams or vjH yas 

yath 

Gen. •«« 

.. yasond 

or fi yami-sond 

* i 

yamyuk 
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Masculine. Feminine. Neuter. 

Plural. 


Nom., Acc 

Instr. ««• 

Uatf, Al^l., liOc* 
Gen* ••• 


fi yim 


yima 


fi yim 


ytmau 


yiman 

yiliond or yiinan-hond 


Before this pronoun there is often inserted the word SJ e. g . — 

v2i I ijri hus cMiu zi ya$ ak dSst dsi, yvho is there, to whom 

there will be a friend C will have a friend ?) 

4^0 ^ Atm 'kus ehhu su zi yqmi tse yi il^Uydr dyuiuy^ who 

is he that both given thee this authority* 

Examples of the use of Relative with Demonstrative Pronouns :— 

A 

... ijri yus — sut who — he. 

j» 

... m — yus, he — who. 

— 9uy, the very one — who. 

... yosq — soy, the very woman — who. 






4^ 




/ 

i 

So also , 
<*• 


... ... ^ — H, which — that. 

^ — yim, they — who. 

... ... timq — yimq, they (fern.) — who. 

/ 

^ yiniq — ytmq, these (fern.) — who. 

^ yim-— timan; tim^yimmi; iimamy ^ yimmn 
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8. The Interxogati'VQ Bronoim. 
246, hu$f who ? 



Masculine. 

Feminine. 

Neuter. 



Singular. 


Nom., Acc. 

... KT^ Icus 

/ ^ 

JcOBa 

hyat^ *4^ 

Instr. 

... Teqmi 

s 

/ 

4*/ fcamt 

/ 




Dat., AbL, Loc*... 4-r^ hamis 

/ 

or 0 *^ 


Oen. «*. 

<» i ft 

Aju« ^ hqm^-sond or Jcasonda 



Plural. 


Nom., Aoc. 

/ 

ham 

// 

-< 

1 

Insir, .„ 

... 

// 

>4^ hamm. 


Dat, 1 




1 

AbL 1... 

«•« 

ft 

Jeamann 


Loc. J 




Gen. 


aa* haman-hotid 



1 hva is used adjectivally for all genders in reference to all inanimate thinga; < 7 ,, 
(mO* 'what answer ? ^ ^ leya 1(om (fem,), wbat ^eed ? 45 ^ Jcya 

it /i ^ 

gavodU, -what testimony ? is^. iya Uih what evU? o-^ husahq, means, 'who ? E. g. 
iCi^ «/ f aka ehka ei CMatth, vii. 9 ; xii. 11), who is it, that ? 

8. Indefinite Ptononns. 

[247. kdh, leS3i>ovMh, a3a or kdntshdh, anyone, someone; with 

(«i «a), no one ; is, in the singular, always declined as a feminine, even when referring to a 
maseoline noun. Thns t — 

Singular, Instr., Dat., konti, or kainai : Gen., *** $ H-hond. 

Plnral, Nom. (m. f. lu) ♦‘i’ kih, g'Mff kSnts; kSntsau. 

Dat. kinUan. Thronghoat the « of the base is prononnced as in the French 

word bon. 

bI«^ hSntthdk or isk, means ' anything.’ It remaios nnchanged throughout 
its declension.] 
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Examples : — 

^ . / 

jM 4 ^ Tt^ shur, anj child. 

jiis? ♦ii' lokqp shur*y any little cMIdren.. 

Jeeh luh^ or some people. 

/ 

4^ Araw yek^ some few, only a few. 

4^ H yi yekt whateyer, all. 

Aj A^ ^ 2;a7i nothing. 

I A^ If 7fOws» dkis^ to anyone. 

If 7:onsi mcTinwts^ to any man. 

/ 

jij AJ M% ssi (Luke, xi. 6), nothing which. 


[(•w**^ Tffusidm, any one, someone, is declined like cr^ *««» with added. Inslru- 

/ {f* / 

menial eg., Tcqmi Um, by any one; ^htf Jeqmi Mm dueJimanan, by any enemy. 

4^-5 4i fulmii^ a certain one ; 4i fuldnt shaMis, a certain person.] 


10, Generalizing Pronouns. 

j ^ // ^ // / 


248. yus ym, AT | ahq, A^l qA:?, whoever. The Lative isu4 

yas yas, I ijri yas dkis, to whomever. 

4^ yiMh; Dat., yi kintsdh^ whatever, all which. 

iSiy^ sSr-uy Mh, all -whateTer, i. e., all : * i •e»i' strvy TeSA yi, all that. 

11. Other Pronouns, 

ft i it // ^ . 

249. yrat akq^ *1^1 ^ji;prat ahdli, ^ Mhjprat every one : aJI^ ci*^ ^rai hd% 

every iaree. ^ «a.jJ $ro.i Ami, several ; ^ <a>^ ^at Ami sababq, for many reasons 


«yi prat Ami tarAdri-kmd daAyvm fy’ssa (Lnke, xi. 42), tithe of all 

manner of herhs. crjl prat oKs, to every one; u»d\ ijV «,Jj _yrot iowsi aAis, to 
every one. 

ok ~ heyaJc, the one — the other. 

%i, the othOTB ; *•« /i ma «,yt *sh, no other. 

^ 1..^ 

Zw/ttati, by how many ? Dat. c^lTr ^tihen (Lnke, xv. 17), to how many. 

ft / y 

by several; tyfM" 7fa,«fea„^ to several; ^ AainUa doAa patq, 
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12, Certain Correlatives.^^ 

Bemonsirative and Reladve* Bemonsirative. Inierrogativa. 

[ like fcliis, 1 

yutk, j > 4^5 tyuilh like that hifuth, like what ? 

( like which, J 

4 ^ yith^ 4^3 UiM 4 ^ hith^ 

•a>^shi 4 ^ titih 4 ^ hitsh 


260, (1) Maso. sg. 4^ yutU^ 


pi. 4^ yitlh^ 
Fem, sg. 4f^ yUshi 


4^ titih 
^ 4 ^ iiUha 


pi, ^4^- yitslia ^4^ titsha *4^ Jeit$h» 

"i<» *• 

^ f this much, "I ^ ^ 

(2) Masc. sg. yatU > tyit^ that much hytit^ how much \ 

(^how muohj 

pi. yii^ ^ 

Fern. sg. g-iii yuts ^ 

pi. *f^ y^fsq iy&ttq Jkfite? 

*J J.>^ W “ snoh » father, that he (Luke, lic 11). 

(3) Demonstrative') , / 


(2) Masc. sg. *s»ji 


how muoh^ 


tyit^ that much hyttt^ how much ? 


wsoi 

g'f 

tyutsq 


Jctfi 

hdtsa 


Eelative 


b 1 ., / 


yeihan liyuht like this, like which. 


Oemonstrative tetlian hyuh, like that. 

Interrogative hsthan hyuh^ like what ? 

251. Correlative Pronouns and Adverbs. 


1 _ .. I Interrogative. Eelative. Correlative. 

1 Demonstrative, j Demonstrative. ® 


Pronoun ••• 
Time ... 


Haimer 


Quantity 


yi, this .. hu, that ... kus, who ? ... yus, who ... m, he 

teoi^ now ieU, yeli, when ... tdi, then. 

when? 

yit‘, here hniiorq^, where? y«««, where... /?«», there, 

there. 

y6r, here hdr or dr, where ? ySr, wh«fe ... iSr, there, 

there. 

y«/, here or of, there where? yof, where ... fof, there. 

ytti, ydrq, kuti, ati, h6rq, kaii, Urq, yati, y6fq, tati, tCrq, 

lianna $ra, thence. whence ? whence. thence. 

yitliq, thus ... hutliq, in that hyathq, how? yitliq, how tithq, so. 
manner. 

yMf&,ofthis hvih.otthat feywf^of what yufS, of what of that 


kind, 
this much 


kyuty how 1 yfi^jhow mucb[ iyut, so much 


{To ho eoniin'aed*} 


S8 The adverbial Oorrelative* will be given later, under tie kead of ad^rbs. [As the author did live to 
write #he portion relating to adverbs, the translator inserts at the end of this chapter the usual table of OorrelaUve 
adverbej 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A STOBY ABOUT LAL BEO AND THE 
LALBBGI SECTS. 

Lal Beg was the son of Slxekhi Sarn&» a resi- 
dent of Multan, who left that place in the train of 
Ilia spiritual master [ ? Shah Humes] for Sadhaura, 
in the Ambaia District where he devoted himself 
to the worship of Piran Pir [’Ahdu’l-Qadir 
Jilani, 1078-1166 A. D.]- Sama had no 

child, and some one referred him to Bftlnlk, then 
residing at Ghazni. Whereon the Shekh set out 
for Ghazni, taking his wife with him. As he ap- 
preached the place he came across a girl, named 
Pundrl, feeding swine, and enquired of her as to 
the whereabouts of Bainik, whereon she said that 
she was his daughter. On this the Shekh of£ei*ed 
to watch her swine if she would take his wife to 
her father, to which she agreed. When she return- 
ed she saw that two young pigs had been bom 
dming her absence, and asked Shekh Sam^ to 
carry them home for her, which he did. Mean- 
while his wife had so won over BS.lnik by her 
devotion that he asked her what she wanted and 
she said a son.’’ So B&lnik promised her a son, 
whom she was to call LAI Beg. After nine months 
she gave birth to a son, and dutifully called him 
Lil Beg. 

When L41 Beg was twelve years old his mother 
dedicated him to BSlnik, and sent him to the 
prophet on an elephant. He served Bllnik with 
heart and soul, and the prophet was so pleased 
with him that he made him chief of all his dis- 
ciples. Ldl Beg then proceeded to Kftbul and 
Kashmir, accompanied by B§lnik and all the sect. 
On arrival at H&bul and Kashmir ( ! ) LSI Beg 
told his followers to go and beg in the cities, but 
the people would not have it. So they complain- 
ed to LSI Beg, who told them, after consulting 
B&inik, to fight the people, and with the help of all 
the saints and the gods, L&l Beg gained the victory, 
and took possession of KS»bul and Kashmir. 

After establishing his authority Lftl Iieg placed 
one of his followers, named SuXtAnl, a native of 
the place, on the throne, and then went to Thftne- 
sar, where Bainik died. LAI Beg subsequently 
went with all the followers to Dehli, and founded 
the LAlbegi religion, dividing his followers into 
five sects, Lalbegi, Shekhri Dtori, Hili, and 
BAwat. 

E. 0. Temple in P. AT, md Q. 1888, 

NOTE8 ON MAEATHA MABBIAGES. 

The father, or in his absence any near male 
lelation of the bride, gives her away. A shawl 


or a cloth screen being thrown over them, the 
bride and bridegroom are placed face to face, and 
told to throw garlands of flowers round each 
other’s necks, and the screen is then withdrawn. 
The other ceremonies are the usual ones, but a 
thread is wound round and round the pair in token 
of the indissolubility of the marriage tie. The 
bridegroom remains on at the bride’s house till 
the completion of the zdl ceremony. In the in- 
terval the mother and other near female relatives 
of the bridegroom receive them in state, on which 
occasion valuable and costly presents are made 
her, while her relatives present sdrfs, etc., in 
retnm. Another public state meeting between 
the ladies of the two families also takes place at 
which presents are interchanged either before or 
after this ceremony. At the ttdl ceremony a 
basket filled with rice, polios (sweet-cakes), laddds 
(sweetmeats), lamps made of uncooked wheaten 
flour with oil and wicks, combs, tooth-picks, 
looking-glasses, etc., but seven of each article is 
placed on the head of the bridegroom’s mother 
(or of the lady acting for her) while the married 
couple, if children, sit on her knees. After this 
the bride and bridegroom go to his house with the 
usual procession, and wind up the ceremony 
with the woi’ship of Lakshmi. The families then 
interchange grand dinners, and the ceremonies 
end with visits to the shrine of the tutelary gods. 
Thus, the GAekwArs of BarodA visit KhandobA, 
the family god, and BichrAji (a goddess). 

The late B. Y. Shastbi in P. JV*. and Q. 1883, 

SALAGBAM. 

The SAlagrAm has been described as a fossil 
fish imbedded in a ball of petrified mud, of which 
the surface has been cracked or worn away in 
different places, thus disclosing a number of 
small cavities in the inside caused by the shrink- 
ing of the organic remains. The name has been 
suggested by this peculiarity of appearance, and 
means simply full of holes," or "cellular,” from 
sdla, the Sanskrit prototype of the English " hall” 
and its cognate " cell,” and grdma, the familiar 
Indian name for a "village,” here used in the 
sense of "a multitude:” as in composition it 
ordinaiily is. Among Hindtls of the present day 
SAlagrAm is one of the most popular proper names, 
and is often spelt by the unscientific SAlig HAm, 
apparently under a mistaken impression that the 
mutilated last syllable has something to do with 
the god so called. Compare the somewhat similar 
confusion between San Greal and Sang Beal.^ 

{The lede) F. S. Gbowsjs in P. N. and Q. 1883. 


names Sfilag, SAlag Bfim, SAlig BApi, SAl Grim, all derived fxom, tke B^ktgrama, see f roper 
NawMWif p. 71. —Ed.] 
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A THEORY OP UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR, AS APPLIED TO A GROUP 
OP SAVAGE LANGUAGES. 

BY B. 0. TEMPLE. 

{Continued from p. 208.) 

I NOW propose to go into tlie proper names, and to see what their analysis tells ns. 

Aea-Beaba Proper Names. 


( 1 ) 


(2) 

( 3 ) 


(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 


0) 


CD 

CD 

CD 

C4) 

CD 


Taul (B>.) — V (P. P. «= I.) — oho (P. R.) — .tima (R.) (P. R. + E. «« S.) 

Tanl-tree — (its) — corner 

len (P. P.). . 

in. So the whole expression signifies * in the village at the corner among 

the Taul trees.’ 

Puluga (S.) — la (S. Q.). 

God (hon. suf.). The Deity, u e,, a Supernatural anthropomorphic being. 

The word may mean ^the Rain-hringer.’ N.R, — ‘Rain* often «=* Storm ' in the 
Andamanese tropics. 

Luratut (S.) — la (S. Q .)• 

Lnratut. This is the name of a well-known bird, but in the context 

clearly signifies some man named after the bird. Hejpe, however, we have an 
indication of legendary growth. Por the Andamanese nowadays naturally mix 
up those of their ancestors who had ‘bird’ and ‘animal* names with the birds and 
animals after whom they were named. 

I (P. R.) — Tarcheker (S.). 

Kingfisher. A ‘ bird* name, see (3), 

Wota CR*) — C®**)* 

rise-up — hut. ‘ The village of the huts from which the Tribes rose (like 

a flight of birds),* t. e., the traditional cradle of the race. 

Ghaoga (S.) > — taba (R.) — nga (S. Q.). 

spirit — greatest-be — ing. Chaoga denotes properly the appearance 

a dead person is supposed to assume, and the whole term signifies ‘ the^ dead who 
were greatest,’ u e., ‘ greater than oun^lves,* the (revered) ancestors. 

Tomol (S.) — ola (S. Q,). 

Tomo(la)’s-sons — (hon. suf.). The Tomolola are the earliest traditional chiefs, u e., 
the very earliest personages beyond * the ancestors.’ 

Aeab-Bale Proper Names. 


Dim (P. R.) — ^aura (R.) — le (S. Q.). 

(male-name) — (hon. suf.), 

Eeri (R.) — V (P. P-=»I0 — ong (P. R.) — tauwer (S.) (P. R. + S. « S.) — 

Keri-tree ’ — (its) sand 

te(S.P.). 

■fey e., ‘ by the village on the sand among the Keri-trees.* 

Puluga (S.). 

God, 


Bolub (S.). 

‘fish’ name. Seethe ‘bird’ names above. 


TarkanrXS.). 

‘fish’ name. See (4). 
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(6) Baiohan (S.). 

Mying-fish. A ‘fish’ name. See (4). 

(7) Kokwa (S.) — 1’ (P. F. — I.) — ar (P. R. (— to (R.) (P. R. -f R. = S.> — nga (S. Q.) 

stone —(its) — jroif-be — ing 

t. e., ' the village by the row of stones.’ 

PxrCHtEWAB Pbopeb Naues. 

(1) Tanl (R.) — 1’ (P* I-) — o^o (P, R.) — tim (R.) (P. R. + R. — 8.) 

Tanl-tree — (its) — corner 

— an (S. Q.). 

in. See identical Aka-Beada term. 

(2) Bilik (S.). 

God. 

(3) Luratnt (S.). _ 

‘bird ’ name. See Aka-Beada term. 

(4) Tarchal (S.). 

‘ fish ’ name. See (3). 

(5) Chalter(8.). 

Kingfisher. A ‘bird’ name. See (3). 

(6) Lao (R.) — 'cham (R.) (R. •{- R.»=S.) — len (S. P.). 

‘ the ancestors ’ — to. See chaoga-tabanga, the Aka- 

Beada term. 

(7) Wauta (8.) — Emi (S.) — en (S. P.). 

Wanta — Emi — in. See the Aka-Beada name Wota-Emi. 

Atjkatj-Jttwoi Pbopbb ITambs. 

(1) Knro (S.) — t’ (P. P. = I.) — on (P. R.) — mika (R.) (P. R. R. >— S.) 

Knro-treo — (its) — very-big 

i. e., ‘the village among the great Knro-trees.’ 

(2) Mirit (S.) — la (S. Q.). 

Pigeon — (hon. suf). A ‘bird’ name. 

(8) Baik (S.). 

God. 

(4) Lech(B.) — lin(S. P.). 
male-name — to. 

(5) Karat (S.) — t’ (P. P. = L) — atak (P. R.) — emi (R.) (P. R. -f- R. — S.) 

Karat-oreeper — (its) — hut 

— in (S. P.). 

— in i. e., ‘in the village where the huts are among the Karat-creepers.’ 

Kol Pbopbb Kaues. 

(1) Tan] (R.) — 1’ (P. P.=I.) — oko (P. R,)— tim (R.) (P. R. R. = S.) — en (S. Q ) 
Por this name see Aka-Beada. 

(2) Bilik (S.) — la (S. Q.). 

God — (hon. suf.). 

(3) ^ Lnzstnt (S.) — la (S. Q.). For this name see Aka-]|eada. 
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(4) Oko (R.) V— Emi (R.) -- 1 (S. F.). 

Oko — Emi — at This is the same place as the Wota-Emi and 

Wauta-Emi already given, but it appears here in a presumably simpler form, signifying 

‘ the (original) huts.’ 

(5) Kaulotat (S.) — ke (S. Q.). 

Kaulotat-tree — was. This is an instance of a * tree * name. See Aka^Beada (3). 

The peculiar * verbal ’ termination to the word in the text is commented on elsewhere. 

(6) Min (R.) — tong (R.) - ta (R.) [or tank (S.)] (R. + R. + B. * [or R. or S.] = S.) 

Min-tree — leaf — bone 

— kete (S. P.) — lak (S. F.). 

— by — to , J. e., * at the village of the rib-leafed Min-trees.’ 

(7) Jangil(S.). 

* the ancestors.’ 

Now these piroper names bear out in every respect the conclusions to be drawn from the 
former analysis, because they are clearly either mere roots or stems, or compounds of roots and stems 
thrown together by means of infixed afSxes, the infixes themselves being in their nature plain 
functional prefixes of what is usually called a “ pronominal character.” The sense of the words is 
also usually immediately apparent, showing the difiSculty the speakers have in getting out of the 
region of concrete into that of abstract ideas — indicating, that is, the ' sftTago * con<iitioii of 
their minds. 

But the * savage ’ nature of the languages comes out even more clearly if we apply the theory in 
another way, t, if we exclude the proper names and pick out the roots or stems of all sorts to be 
found in the five versions of t£e “ Fire Legend.” This will show that, leaving out persons and 
places, the five tribes tell five versions of an abstract story by an effort of memory with the aid 
between them of only seven separate indicators (nouns), seventeen separate predicators (verbs), and 
eight separate radicals, indicating the other parts of speech. Only once is an explicator (adj.) used 
iu all the versions ; only thrice au illustrator (adv.), and then only once in any instance in the same 
language. No iutroductory words to sentences are used at all •, only one conjunction between words 
and only two between sentences, referring in each case to what has been already said. There are no 
forward references, and there is only one referent substitute pronoun, in this case of the 3rd person). 
In telling the Legend, we therefore see that, to employ the old familiar phraseology, the Aka-Beada 
use two nouns, eight verbs, one ref. conj., and one pronoun. The Akar-Bale use five nouns, nine 
verbs, one adv., one conj., one pron. in two forms. The Pnchikwar use one noun (fire\ six verbs, 
one adv., one ref. conj, in two forms, one pron. The Aukau-Juwoi use two noims, three verbs, one 
adj , one pron. The Kol use three nouns, seven verbs, one adv., one pron. Poverty of thought and 
idea could hardly go lower than this. W© are really brougbt face to face with the speech of 
undeveloped savages. 

The evidence is as follows : — 

Tables of Roots and Stems. 


InSUaiors (Nouns). 


English 

Aka'’Bea4a, 

AkaivBale. 

Bttchikwar. 

Anbatt-Jnwoi. 

Kol. 

village 

baraij 

barpij 


«*. 

pauroich 

platform 

*• 

toago 

... 

... 

... 

all-men 

paura 

... 


... 


fire 

chapa 

dioapa 

at 


at 

fish 


yaukat 

*.« 

*•« 


wood 


mmm 

**. 

peakar 


charcoal 



... 

... 

pin 
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Fredicators (Verbs), 


seize 

enz 

ena 

di,U 

• •• 


take 

ifc 

ik 

..a 


kek 

light-a-fire 

dal 

dal 

kadak 

kodak 

kaudak 

do 

... 

a 


... 

»• « 

sleep 

mami 

• «• 

pat 

ema 

pat 

steal 

tap 



top 

• air 

bring 

omo 

omo 

lechi 

.a. 

• • • 

bam 

pugat, 1 
pugari J 

puguru 



• 99 

wake 

boi 


konyi 

... 

• f 

go-into-sea 

a 

jurugmu 

• •• 

a,. 

999 

become 

• •a 

mo 

99 9 

.aa 

9 99 

carry 


tichal 

999 

.aa 


give 



da 

a,. 

-a a* 

go 

«,• 

• f • 


• »a 

chol 

extinguish 


««• 

' a*. 


bil 

break-up 



• •• 


dank 

kindle 

a.. 

... 

aa. 


tepuT 



Ex^lioators (Adjectives), 



deceased 

• •• 



laiche 




Illustrators (Adverbs), 


. 

long-ago 

a aa 

rita 

• •• 



again 

ae* 


■hol 


.•a 

past (by) 

a, a 

... 

••t 


lin 



Connectors (Oonjunctionjs). 



and 

t**' 

ka 

• •• 


•t* 



Introducers (Conjunctions), 






Nil. 






Beferenis. 





(a) Oonjunctors (Conjunctions), 



at-once 

jek 

• f • 

9 99 


a«a 

then 


• 99 

ota, kota, I 

a, a 

aaa 


■ 

(5) Sulstituies (Pronouns). 



he 


i, ong 

ong 


a, a 

(they) 


ongot 

n’ong , 

... 



Incidentally the above tables indicate the extent to which the languages belong, in the first place 
to a family, and in the next to a group, which may be farther indicated by examination of tlie afSxes 
But, as the examples available are so few, nothing beyond indication can l^e here expected. The 
proof can be seen by an examination of Mr. Portm^n’s Comparative Vocabulary and his most patient 
analysis of the words therein. 

Tables op Affixes, 


EagUsh. Aka-Beada, 

(t)fes 

theirs -V ^ 


Frefixes^ functional^ 


Akar-Bale. 

r- 



Baobikwar. 

r- 

n’- 


^Ankau-Juwoi. 

1st’. 


Kol. 

r- 

k’. 

-n^. 
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Frefixes, radieaL 


(?) 

ot- 

oto- oto- 

••• 

otam-, oie- 

(?) 


atak- 

atak- 

•e * 

(?) 

« • • 

at- 

... 

see 

(?) 

oko- 

oko- oko- 

aukau-, 1 
auko- j 

oko- 

(?) 


ab- 

#«« 


(?) . 


•«, 0- 

• •• 

a- 

(?) 


ar- 

• «» 

ir-, irim- 

(?) 

• 

i- 

1** 

... 


(?) 

, 

eng- 

Suj^ixest fimetionah 

on- 

««« 

by 

-lik 

-te -ke 

••• 

-lak 

in 

-len 

-a -in, -an, 1 

-en J 

-in 

•«n 

with 


... 

-lo 


to 


*•« -len 

-lin 

-kete 

at 

««• 

Suffixes^ quaHtaiive. 


-t 

was 

-ka 

-kate, ia 

-chike 

-ke 

•ing 

-nga 

-nga -nga 

•«* 

«•« 

did 

-re 

-t, -te -ye, -an 

-t 

-jm, -chin* 

(honorific) 

-la, -ola 

-le 

-la 

-la 


The reader by this time have perceiTed that the development of the fondamental 
meanings of the roots and stems of Andamanese words is effected by means of radical 
prefixes ; a consideration that brings ns in contact with the most difficult and most interest* 
ing feature of the Andamanese languages. 

To the Andamanese mind roots present themselves as being divided off rou^y into classes 
as under, to use Mr, Portman’s classification, which is, of course, an impossible one, according to the 
general system of grammar he purports to follow. But, as his classification is sufficient for the pur- 
pose of illustrating my points, I shall not now disturb it. 

Mr. Portman’s classification is stated by him thus : — 

The Andamanese roots appear to be divided into five groups, which are as follows : — - 

(1) Names of parts of the body, with special reference to ihe human body* Roots 

referring to the human race generally. 

(2) Names of other natural animate and inanimate objects, 

(3) Roots which are capable of being converted into either Esplicators or PrecUcators, as 

well as being Indicators. 

(4) Pronouns. 

(5) Postpositions, Adverbs, Conjunctions, Exclamations, Proper Names of Andamanese 

men and women, the Flower Names given to Andamanese girls. Honorific Names 

etc., Particles* 

Now, with reference to the above statement, the main ftmotion of the radical prefixes is 
to indicate the group to which a root belongs, either primarily or secondarily by 
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implication. In the groups, or in some of them at least, there are sub-groups, e. g,, in group 1 we 
find sub-groups, of which the following are samples : — 

Table of Sub-Gkoitps ie Group 1,. 


English. 

Aka-Beada. 

Akar-Bale. 

Pnehikwar. 

Ankan-JiLwei. 

Kol. 

Head 

ot-cheta 

aut-chekta 

ote-ta 

auto-tau 

aute-toi 

hand 

on-kauro 

ong-kauro 

ong-kaure 

aun-koran 

aun-kaure 

mouth 

akarbang 

aka-boang 

o-pong 

aukau-pong 

o-pong 

knee 

ab-lo 

ab-lo 

ab-lu 

a-lu 

o-lu 

ar 

ik-puku 

id-puku 

ir-sbo 

re-baukau 

er-bokau 

pine 

ar-gorob 

ar-kate 

ar-kurab 

a-kurup 

o-kurup 


As might be expected of savages, the Andamanese are intensely anthropomorphic, and this fact 
comes out in their languages, the radical prefixes in form and origin revolving for all Groups chiefly 
round those used to difiPerentiate the parts of the human body or human attributes and necessities^ 
There are, however, radical prefixes, whose function is purely to modify the meaning 
of a root^ and so to form,^ in combination with the root, a pure stepi. Here are instances 
out of Mr. Portman’s book : — 

Yo^{-da) is, in Aka-Beada, * soft ’ or pliable ’ ; then, a sponge is ot-yo^, soft ; a cane is auto^ 
yop, pliable ; a pencil is aka-^pp or auko-^op, pointed ; the human body is al-yop, soft ; certain 
parts of it are ong-yop^ soft ; fallen trees are ar-yop^ rotten ; an adze is. ig-yop, blunt. 

CJiaurog(-nga) means in Aka-Beada generally ‘tie(ing) up.’ Unmodified by a radical prefix it 
refers to the tieing up of bundles of firewood or plantains, whence clia%rog-7iga{-da)9 a faggot. But 
when so modified it can mean as follows : aut-eliauvog-nga, tieing up th^ carcases of dead pigs so that 
theymay be carried on the back; tieing up iack-fruit into bundles; ar-phaurog’-nga^ 

tieing up birds ; ong-chamog-nga, tieing together the feet of little pigs while alive to prevent escape. 

The anthropomorphism of the Andamanese, already noticed, induces them to refer ^ words, 
capable of such reference, directly to themselves, by pilaus pf referent prefibzes to stei^ 
composed Qf roots plus radical prei^es ; thus 

The Head. 


Engbsh. 

Aka-Beada. 

Akar-BaJe. 

PttpMkway. 

Ankan-Inwca. 

Kpl. 

head 

-cheta 

-chekta 

-ta 

-tau 

-toi 

his-d® 

ot- 

aut- 

OtOr 

auto- 

aute- 

my-d"^ 

d’otr 

d’aut- 

t’ote- 

t’auto-r 

t’aute- 




The Hand. 



hand 

-kauTO 

-kauro 

-kanre 

rkorau 

-kaure 

his-d® 

on- 

ong- 

ong- 

aun- 

aun- 

thy-d® 

ng’ou- 

ng’ong- 

ng’ong- 

ng’aun- 

ng’aun- 

In the above cases, to the roots for ‘ head ’ and ‘ hand ’ are added for ‘ his 

’ the root-forms of the 

prefixes, to which for ‘ my ’ 

and ‘ thy ’ have been superadded abbreviated forms of the root-forms for 

‘I»and 

‘ thou.’ And so it is for all the * ; 

persons.’ 



Also when the reference is possible to 

persons in the plural,” some, but not by any means 

all, the Andamanese emphasize the fact of such reference by modifying the form of the radical prefix 

to indicate it, thus : — 






Aka-Beada. 


Akar-Balew 




JPIw. 

Sing* 


FU. 


ot 

otot 

aut 


autot 


ong 

oiot 

aung 


aungtot 


aka 

akat 

akar 


akat 


ab 

at 

ap 


at 


% 

itig 

id 


idit 



arat 

ar 


arat 
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No such alterations take place in Puchikwar and Aukau-Juwoi, except io differentiate * thy ’ 
from ‘ your/ Thus: in Puchilcvvar, aute^ sing., is auiel^ plu.j and in Aukau-Juwoi autau, sing., is 
autel, plu. ; and so on. 

To the differentiating plu* radical prefixes are added, where necessary, functional prefixes, thus 


English. 

Aka-Beada. 

Akar-Bale. 

Puchikwar, 

Aukau-Juwoi. 

our 

m’otot 

m’autot 

m’aute 

m’auiau 

your 

ng’otot 

ng’autot 

ng* autel 

ng’autel 


Another noteworthy fact, again due to anthropomorphism, is that usually the Andamanese 
languages conceive every word, when possible, as referred to * the 3rd person,* e, 
ot-cheta-da is strictly not ‘head,’ but ‘his head.’ So otot-eheta-da is strictly ‘their heads.’ And so, 
in order to express a clear reference to a * 8rd person,* where the context renders 


such necessary, they do so by means of a referent prefix 

evolved for 

the purpose, 

thus : — 






English. 

Aka-Beada. 

Akar-Bale. 

Pnehikwar. 

Aukau-Juwoi. 

Kol, 


Sing. Flu, 

Sing, Plu, 

Si>ig, Flu, 

Sing, Flu, 

S'hig, Flu. 

y’s, its, 1 
his (their j 

r- 1’- 

1’- P- 

r- len’- 

r- len*- 

r- len’- 


The last three forms seem to explain the origin ol this curions habit, for in them we find a special 
referent prefix for ‘ their,* and so, when it is necessary to make ‘ their’ clearly referent, we find a second 
prefix le super added. We can therefore also say that the referent prefix T- seems to indicate 
one of the signs of ^ growth * in the languages, as we now have them. 

Lastly, when the natural conditions require that an Andamanese should throw into a single 
expression more than one idea, he does so by direct and simple combination, with the aid of his 
referent prefix for ‘ its,’ as may be seen from the proper names and some of the compoxmd words in the 
texts of the Legend, Thus ; Taul-l’-okotima, Taul-tree-its-corner, t. e., (the village at) the corner 
(among) the Taul-trees ; Keri-?-ongtauwer, Keri-lree-its-sand, i, e„ (the village on) the sand (among) 
the Keri-trees. 

So here, again, it appears to me that the languages, even in the complicated forms and usage of 
the prefixes, show themselves to be purely and directly the expression of * savage * thou^t, 
affording yet another measure of the Theory ea a working hypothesie. 

Now, of course, the A^^d^^^anese go far beyond this skeleton in the details of their ^eech, but 
everything else to be found in it seems to me to be a development of these fundamental laws, arising 
out of a mere following up to a further expansion the ideas contained in them, or out of the necessities 
of speech itself. There are no more further * principles ’ to explain, so far as I can at present see, and 
I would refer the reader to Mr. Portman’s careful and laborious pages for a proof of the present 
assertions, I would also take leave to refer him to those pages and to the foregoing observations, 
should he desire to judge for himself how far the Theory may be called a successful attempt to meet 
the conditions. 

I will now proceed to state the Theory in skeleton form, believing that its bones can be 
clothed with the necessary flesh for every possible language by the process of direct natural develop- 
ment of detail, — that a clear and fair explanation of all the plwnomena of speech can be logically 
deduced from the general principles enunciated therein. 

It seems to me to be necessary to say very little at present by way of preface. The Theory is 
based on the one phenomenon, which must of necessity be constant in every variety of speech, vis,, 
the expression of a complete meaning, or, technically, the sentence. Words are then considered as 
components of the sentence, firstly as to the functions performed by them, and next as to the means 
whereby they can be made to fulfil their functions. Lastly, languages are considered according to their 
methods of composing sentences and words. This course of reasoning commends itself to my mind as 
logically correct, and if it be so, must, when properly worked out, explain every xAenomenon of speech. 
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Terminology is a matter of coavenience, and, I hare in the exposition of the Theory, changed the 
familiar terminology of the Grammars of the orthodox sort merely as a convenience. The question 
presents itself to me as one of choosing between the devising of new terms and the giving of new 
definitions to well-known old ones, used habitually in other senses. To my own mind it is easier to 
apprehend and retain in the memory the meaning of a new word than to keep before the mind a new 
definition of an old and. familiar one. Hence my choice. But this is so much a personal matter, 
that it is a question of indifference to myself which method is adopted. 

The familiar terminology has accordingly heen changed in this wise. The old noun, 
adjective, verb, adverb, preposition, and conjunction become indicator, explicator, predicator, illustrator, 
connector, and referent conjunctor, while interjections and pronouns become integers and referent 
substitutes. Certain classes also of the adverbs are converted into introducers. Gender, number, 
person, tense, conjugation, and declension all disappear in the general description of kinds of inflexion 
— the object becomes the complement of the predicate, and concord becomes correlated variation. 
Also for obvious reasons subjects, necessarily occupying an important place in Grammars which aim 
at explaining all that there is to say about a language — such as its phonology, orthography, 
and elocution — are not now considered in the exposition of the Theory. 

THE SKELETON OF A THEOEY OF UNIYEESAL GEAMMAE. 

Speech is a mode of communication between man and man by expression. Speech may be 
communicated orally through the ear by talking, optically through the eye by signs, tangibly through 
the skin by the touch. Langitages are varieties of speech. 

The rniits of languages are sentences. A sentence is the expression of a complete meaning, 

A sentence may consist of a single expression of a meaning. A single expression of a meaning 
is a woED. A sentence may also consist of many words. When it consists of more than one word, 
it has two parts. These parts are the subject and the pebbioatb. The subject of a sentence is the 
matter communicated or discussed in the sentence. The predicate of a sentence is the communication 
or discussion of that matter in the sentence. 

The subject may consist of one word. It may also consist of many words. When it consists of 
more than one word, there is a principal word and additional words. The predicate may consist of one 
word. It may also consist of many words. When it consists of more than one word, there is a 
principal word and additional words. Therefore the components of a sentence are words placed either 
in the subjective or predicative part of it, having a relation to each other in that part. This relation is 
that of principal and subordinate. 

Since the words composing the parts of a sentence are placed in a position of relation to each other, 
they fulfil functions. The function of the principal word of the subject is to indicate the matter com- 
municated or discussed by expressing it. The function of the subordinate words of the subject may be 
to explain that indication, or to illustrate the explanation of it. The function'of the principal word of 
the predicate is to indicate the communication or discussion of the subject by expressing it. The 
function of the subordinate words of the predicate may be to illustrate that indication, or to complete 
it. The predicate may be completed by a word explanatory of the subject or indicative of the comple- 
ment. Therefore, primarily, the words composing a sentence are either — 

(1) Indicatoes, or indicative of the subject. 

(2) Explioatoes, or explanatory of the subject. 

(3) Pebdioatoes, or indicative of the predicate. 

(4) Illusteatoes, or illustrative of the predicate, or of the explanation of the subject, 

(5) Complements, or complementary of the predicate. 

And complements are either indicators or explieators. Therefore also complementary indicators may 
-be explained by explieators, and this explanation may be illustrated by illustrators. And complemen- 
tary esepUmtors may be illustrated by illustrators. 
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But, since speecli is a mode of communication between man and man, mankind speaks with a 
purpose. The function of sentences is to indicate the purpose of speech. The purpose of speech is 
either (1) affirmation, (2) denial, (8) interrogation, (4) exhortation, or (5) information. Purpose 
may be indicated in a sentence by the posmoisr of its components, by variation of the forms of its 
components, or by the addition of introductory words to express it or introducers. 

Also, since the functions of sentences is to indicate the purpose of speech, connected purposes 
be indicated by connected sentences. The relation of connected sentences to each other is that of 
principal and subordinate. This relation may be expressed by the position of the comiected sentences, 
by variation of the forms of their components, or by the addition of referent words expressing it or 
REFERENTS. A referent word may express the inter-relation of connected sentences by conjoining them, 
or by substituting itself in the subordinate sentence for the word in the principal sentence to which it 
refers. Eeferents are therefore conjuctors or substitutes. 

Also, the words composing the parts of a sentence are placed in a position of relation to each 
other, this relation may be expressed in the sentence by the addition of connecting words expressing it 
or CONNECTORS, or by variation of the forms of the words themselves. 

Also, since predioators are especially connected with indicators ; explicators with indicators ; 
illustrators and complements with predicators ; and referent substitutes with their principals ; there 
is an intimate relation between predicator and indicator, indicator and explicator, illustrator and 
predicator, predicator and complement, referent substitute and principal. This intimate relation 
may be expressed by the addition of connecting words to express it, or by correlated variation in the 
forms of the especially connected words. 

Since speech is a mode of communication between man and man by expression, that communication 
may be made complete without complete expression. Speech may, therefore, be partly expressed, or be 
partly left unexpressed. And since speech may be partly left unexpressed, referent words may refer 
to the unexpressed portions, and words may be related to unexpressed words or correlated to them. 
Keferent substitutes may, therefore, indicate the subject of a sentence. 

Again, many words may be used collectively to express the meaning of one word. The collective 
expression of a single meaning by two or more words is a rhrase. The relation of a phrase to the 
word it represents is that of original and substitute. A phrase, therefore, fulfils the function of its 
original. 

Since a phrase is composed of words used collectively to represent a simple expression of a mean- 
tag, that meaning may be complete in itself. Therefore a phrase may be a sentence. A sentence 
substituted for a word is a clause. A clause, therefore, fulfils the function of its original 

Since clauses represent words, a sentence may bo composed of clauses, or partly of clauses and 
partly of words. A sentence composed of clauses, or partly of clauses and partly of words, is a period. 

Therefore a word is functionally either — 

(1) A sentence in itself or an integer, 

(2) An essential component of a sentence, or 

(3) An optional component of a sentence. 

The essential components of a sentence are (1) indicators, (2) explicators, (3) predicators, 
' (4) illustrators, (5) complemouts. And complements are either indicators or expUcators. 

The optional components of a sentence ore (1) introducers, (2) referents, (8) connectors. And 
referents are either referent conjanetors or referent .substitutes. 

To recapitulate : Functionally a word is either — 

(1) An iNTEQER, or a sentence in itself. 

(2) An iNDiCATOB, or indicatiye of the subject or complement of a sentence. 
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(3) An BXPLiCATOK, or explanatory of its subject or complement. 

(4) A PEBDICATOR, or indicative of its predicate, 

(5) An illbsteatob, or illustrative of its predicate or complement, or of tbe explanation 

of its subject or complement. 

(6) A OONNKOTOB, or explanatory of the inter-relation of its components. 

(7) An iNTEODUOTOE, or explanatory of its purpose. 

(8) A REFBEBNT OONJUOISTOE, OF explanatory of the inter-relation of connected sen- 

tences by joining them. 

(9) A eepbebnt substitute, or explanatory of the inter-relation of connected sentences by 

substitution of itself in the subordinate sentence for the word in the principal 

sentence to which it refers. 

An individual word may fulfil all the functions of wdrds, or it may fulfil only one function, or it 
may fulfil many functions. When a word can fulfil more thau one function, the function it fulfils 
in a particular senteuce is indicated by its jposition in the sentence, either without variation of form 
or with variation of form. There are, therefore, classes op wobds. 

Since a word may fulfil only one function, there are as many classes as there are functions. 
Also, since a word may fulfil more thau one function, it may belong to as many classes as there are 
functions which it can fulfil.- A word may, therefore, be transferable from one class to another ; an^ 
this transfer may be effected by its position in the sentence without variation of form, or with varia- 
tion of form. The class to which a word belongs may, therefore, be indicated by its poem. 

When a word is transferable from one class to another, it belongs primarily to a certain class, 
and secondarily to other classes. But, since by transfer to another class from the class to which it 
primarily belongs (with or without variation of form) the word fulfils a new function, it becomes a 
new wotd connected with the original word. The relation between connbotbd words is that of 
parent and off-shoot. Since the form of a word may indicate its class, both parent and off-shoot may 
assume the forms of the classes to which they respectively belong. 

When connected words differ in form, they consist of a principal part or stem, and an additional 
part or functional affix. The function of the stem is to indicate the meaning of the word. 
The function of the functional afQx is to modify that meaning with reference to the function of the 
word. This modification may be effected by indicating the class to which the word belongs, or by 
indicating its relation or correlation to the other words in the sentence, 

A stem may be an original meaning or simple stem, or it may be a modification of an original 
meaning or compound stem. A compound stem consists of a principal part or root, and additional 
parts or radical affixes. The function of the root is to in^cate the orginal meaning of the stem. 
The function of the radical affixes is to indicate the modiiications by which the meaning of the root 
has been changed into the meaning of the stem. 

Since words fulfil functions and belong to classes, they possess inherent qualities. The inherent 
qualities of words may be indicated by qualitative affixes. 

Affixes are, therefore, functional, or indicative of the function of the word to which they are 
affixed, or of its relation or correlation to the other words in the sentence ; radical, or indicative of the 
modifications of meaning which its root has undergone ; qualitative, or indicative of its inherent 
qualities. 

Affixes may be — 

(1) pEEPiXES, or prefixed to the root, stem, or word ; 

(9) INFIXES, or fixed into the root, stem, or word ; 

(S) * SUFFIXES, or suffixed to the root, stem, or word. 
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Affixes may be attached to roots, stems, or words bx iheix full form, or in a varied form. When 
there is variation of form, there is inflexion or inseparability of the affix from the root, stem, or word. 
A]i the functions of affixes can, therefore, be fulfilled by inflexion j and inflected words may conform to 
particular kinds of inflexion. 

Since a sentence is composed of words placed in a particular order, with or without variation of 
form, the meaning of a sentence is rendered complete by the combination of the meaning of its compo- 
nent, with their position, or with their forms, or partly with their position and partly with their forms. 

Since sentences, are the units of languages, and words are the components of sentences, and since 
languages are varieties of speech, languages may vary in the forms of their words, or in the position in 
which their words are placed in the sentence, ox partly in the forms and partly in the position of their 
words. There are, therefore, classes of languages. 

Since the meaning of a sentence may be rendered complete either by the position of its words or 
by their form, languages are primarily divisible into syntactical languages, or those that express 
complete meaning by the position of their words ; and into poemative languages, or by those that 
express complete meaning by the forms of their words. 

Since words are varied in form by the addition of affixes, and since afifixes may be attached to 
words in an unaltered or altered form, formative languages are divisible into agglutinative 
languages, or those that add affixes without alteration ; and into synthetic languages, or those 
that add affixes with alteration. 

Since affixes may be prefixes, inflixes, or suffixes, agglutinative and synthetic languages are each 
divisible into (1) peb-mutative languages, or those that prefix their affixes ; (2) inteo-mutative 
languages, or those that infix their affixes ; (3] post-mutative languages, or those that sufiSx 
their affixes. 

Languages are, therefore, by class either syntactical or formative. And formative languages are 
either agglutinative or synthetic. And agglutinative and synthetic languages are either pre-mutative, 
intro-mutative, or post-mutative. 

A language may belong entirely to one class, or it may belong to more than one class. When a 
language belongs to more than one class, it belongs primarily to a particular class, and secondarily to 
other classes. 

Since the meaning of a sentence is rendered complete by the meaning of its words in combination 
with their forms or position, languages may be connected languages, or those that vary the forms 
or the position, without varying the meanings, of their words. 

Since variation of form is effected by the addition of affixes in an unaltered or, altered form, 
connected languages may vary the affixes without variation of the roots or stems of their words. 
Connected languages whose stems axe common belong to a geoup. Connected languages whose roots 
are common belong to a family ; and, therefore, all connected languages belongingito a group belong 
to the same family. 

HISTORY OF THIS BAHMANI DYNASTY. 

BY MAJOR J. S. KINO, M. R. A, S. - 
{Continued from j?. 219) 

Chapter X. 

Beign of Sultftn ‘AlA-ud^Bin ShAh, 

son of Ahmad ShAh. 

After the death of Sult&n Ahmad Sh&h, with the concurrence and approval of the nobles 
and heads of the army, on Monday, the 22nd of the month Rajah in the year 838 C21st 
February, A. D. 1435) Sultan *AU-ud-Din ascended the throne ,* and, according to the custom 
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of kings, the great saiyids^ sheM^, and learned men being present at the time of the sovereign's 
taking his seat on the royal throne, his highness Malik “nl-Mnsha,!kh Shah Burhan-ud-Dln 
Khalll-iriiah, son of Shah Nur-nd-Din Ni‘mat-Ullah Waii, who was the religious instructor of 
this king and son of the spiritual adviser of the* late Sultdn, took hold of the Sultan's right 
hand ; and Saiyid B2iasif taking his left hand, they seated him on the throne ; and the 
nobles and grandees scattered money. The SnltSn placing two chairs, one on each side of the 
throne for those two illustrious fortunate ones, they were seated on his right and left ; and the 
other saiyids and learned men — such as Malik-nPUlumA Kazi Ahmad Kabul Sadar-i Jahan and 
Sadar-ul-‘Uluma K^zi Niz4m-ud-Din Sharif} Sharf-i Jahan and Malik- ul-Mudarrisin®^ Saiyid 
Atiuiad Jurj^ni obtained permission to sit at the foot of the throne. The courtiers congratulated 
the SuMn on his accession, and in eloquent language sang his praises ; and each one according 
to his rank and station received robes of honour and other gifts, Poets recited elegant 
congratulatory verses and were rewarded by kingly gifts, 

When by common consent Sul^n *Al^-nd-Din succeeded to the absolute sovereignty of the 
Dakhan by hereditary right and desert he regulated iu such a manner the distribution of justice 
and the erection of the structure of equity that the impression of the beneficence of Faridun 
was eclipsed, and Naushtrawan's fame for justice was powerless to compete with it. 

On Fridays and festival days he used himself to ascend the pulpit and read a ^utbah iu 
extremely eloquent language. Owing to his excessive mildness and mercy he was averse to the 
shedding of blood or hanging, and he generally spent the happy hours in playing and toying 
and pleasure and mirth and the society of rosy-cheeked, sugar-lipped fair ones and youths with 
oypreas-like stature and silvery forms. From sociableness and excess of hankering after this 
class of people he nsed not to attend to state affairs as much as he ought, and from want of 
attention to the important affairs of government, the affairs of the kingdom continually fell 
into commotion and confusion, and lii^ subjects became disgusted, as will be shown hereafter, 

♦ » * « flf # 

Sultan ^Ala-nd‘Din in the early part of his reign dismissed several of the. amtni ministers 
of state and inferior officers of governnjent, and appointed a number of others in their places : 
thus MiydiQ MatLoatid Kizam-td-Mulk Ab-mad Sh&hl was dismissed from his government 
and put to death. Kawam-ul-Mulk Ghuri received the title of Nizam-ul-Mulk, and his son 

became Kawdm-ul-Mulk. Muhammad hin *A11 Bfiwardi — who was Khwfijah Jahd*n 

and the other nobles and ministers were confirmed in the titles and appointments which they 
already held. 

The Sultan appointed two of his own slaves commanders of the right and left wings of the 
amy. The command of the left wing — by the custom of the late Sulttln — was given the pre- 
ference over all the dignities of the right wing, and Main Khan had been appointed to it, and 
Sarang Khan to the command of the right wing The descendants of Malik Mahmtld 
Af^to, in^arnddr of the district of Halkpndah were advanced to very high rank : thus Malik 
TmM-nl-Mulk obtained Mnb^rakabSd Miraj on feudal tenure ; aqd another of that clique 
obtained the title of Mu‘azzam Kh^n, and the district of BijApfir was assigned to him on 
feudal tenure. Mushir-ul-Mplk Af^Su took on feudal tenure Halsangi which is a iaraf of 
Bij^pfir ; and the greatest of them received the title of Majlis Akram DiUwar Khdn, and was 
promoted to a government. 

In the beginning of his reign the Sultan constructed a garden and palace named Ni^matabad 
on, the han% of the river. In that Paradise-like garden and palace, which was distant about one 
farsd^^ from the capital, the Sultan took up his abode ; and Teclining on the masnad of plea- 
sure and delight he employed himself in drinking cups of ruby-coloured wine and enjoying 
himself with ruby-lipped, heart-ravishing (females) and in listening to the melodies of sweet- 
tongned musicians, 

» Profefsore. page 117. » About 6,000 yards. 
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The nobles and great men nsed every day to perambulate the sanctuary of that 
with their business unattended to* Moreover, many of the courtiers, nobles and generals built 
houses for themselves in the neighbourhood of that lofty building, and took up theirabode 
there, so that they might often have the honour of an audience. 

At this time Sanjar Khan, who was one of the greatest of the Sultlin’s nobles, in accordance 
with orders was engaged in fighting against the TTriah leader of the infidels of TelinganA, 
and used constantly to take as prisoners the cursed people of that district, and used to send them 
to court ; and the Sultftn after confirming them in the faith of Islftm sent them on to Prince 
Hum&yfin Khfin, who was the eldest of his sons. By the aid of God many of these wanderers 
in the desert of error and ignorance were led to the pleasant fonntain of the right road, and by 
the light of Islam the darkness of infidelity was expelled from their hearts, and two of them were 
promoted to. the rank of amir and wazir^ The Sultan himself used often to say : — Why does 
Sanjar Kh&n match himself in battle against the possessors of elephants ?*' For at that time 
in the government of the Bahmant SuMns there were not more than about one hundred and 
fifty elephants, whilst those infidels had nearly two hundred thousand. Notwithstanding this 
the gallant Sanjar Kh4n was continually plundering their country, and used not to fail in 
killing and imprisoning the worshippers of idols. 

In the midst of these affairs the Sul^ sent Dilawar KhAu Af^an with a large force to 
take the entrenchment and fort of 31iarkah,®® He accordingly set out with his force, and 
having arrived at those frontiers, after some parleying and fighting settled matters peaceably ; 
and taking an immense amount of valuable property for the government from the chief of each 
of the two districts, returned to court. But when he went to pay his respects to the Sultan 
he was dismissed from his government, and a eunuch who had recently received the title of 
Pastfir-ul-Muik was appointed in his place. The people of the DakJjan being much distressed 
by the tyranny and oppression of that untrustworthy one used to complain of him day and 
night at the court ; but the Sultan, from the extreme mildness of his disposition, used to wink 
at it, and do nothing to check his oppression of inferiors ; but Prince Hum^yfin from his 

innate mercy, out of kindness ordered one of his attendants to watch for an opportunity to free 
the people from the oppression of that mutilated one. 

In this year Haslr E3j9»n,87 W^i of Asir, conceived the idea of conquering the SuMn^s domi- 
nions ; and notwithstanding the long-established friendship and agreement between them, he 
invaded the Bahmani territory and began to plunder and devastate. The Sultan on hearing 
that Na;sir ^an with a large army had invaded his territory and laid waste several villages on 
the frontier, proposed to each one of his nobles to fight against Nasir Khan, but none of them 
would undertake it. At last he summoned Khalf Malik-ut-Tijar and nominated him for this 
business. Khalf without delay or thought consented, and applied himself to the task of putting 
down Nasir Khan’s rebellion. The Sulteln conferred many favours and benefits on Kbalf, and 
presenting him with his own special robe gave into his hands a naked sword with a golden 
inscription on it. Khalf took leave of the Sultan and set out without even first going to his 
own house. 

When the news of the approach of Khalf Malik-nt-Tijap with a numerous force of spear- 
men reached Nasjr Kh&n, he did not think it advisable to remain in the Sultanas territory, so 
he abandoned the vain expectations and desires which he had entertained, and being unable to 
oppose himself to the royal army, as a last resource he took to flight and shut himself up in the 
fortress of Asir.®® Khalf Malik-ut-Tijar pursuing him reached the neighbourhood of the 
fortress, and surrounding it laid siege to it. This continued for a long time till at last the 
distracted life of Nasir E3i^n, by order gf the Almighty, becoming a captive in the claws of fate 


^ Nofc Uentifiei}. Perhaps it is the name of the renegade chief called Slrkah a little farther on. 

Bnler of Khandesh, and father-in-law of the 
99 Aplayonwords? — 
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the bird of his spirit flew off from the narrow fortress of his body towards its native country. 
This event happened in A. H. 839 (A. D. 1435)« ^ 

After this Khalf Malih -ut-TijS-r returned with much booty to the court and paid his 
respects to the Sultan. ’ ^ 

Bebellioa of Mulhammad ghAUj the Sult&n’s brother. 

The Sultto proceeds to put it down. 

In this year» by the suggestion of the wicked devil of seduction, the idea of rebellion and 
ingratitude having obtained a hold on the heart of Muhammad the younger brother of 

the Sultdn, he turned the reins of opposition towards the desert of error and after killing TmEd- 
ul-Mulk Ghflri on the bank of the river Pen Gangfl he raised aloft the canopy of sovereignty 
and the banner of pomp, and requited the affection and favours of the Sultan by rebellion. 

When the king became aware of the movements of Muhammad Khftn he collected a large 
army and set out from the seat of government to suppress the rebellion. 

On the other hand Muhammad Kh^n also assembled a large force and hastened to oppose 
him. After encountering one another the Are of slaughter was kindled on both sides, and 
extended to Asir, and owing to the bodies of those slain on both sides the road became so 
blocked that the east and west winds were shut out. At last victory declared itself on the side 
of the Sultfin, and the army of Muhammad KMn was routed r the latter, finding that fortune 
had turned against him, took to flight. The Saltan ordered a number of his troops to go in 
pursuit of Muhammad Odn, but gave strict injunctions not to injure him personally ; and if 
they caught him, to bring him without using violence to the foot of the throne, and if not, to 
let him go. But Muhammad E[h &n having escaped with his life from this affair repented of 
that improper action which had emanated from the suggestions of the devil, and sent an 
eloquent messenger to the Sultan to sue for pardon. The Sultan graciously forgave his past 
offences and caused a treaty to be drawn up assigning to him on feudal tenure the district of 
R&yaclial in. Teli^gtofl, and sent him the royal diploma of the jdgir together with the treaty, 
Muhammad EZbl n. conciliated and made happy by the favour and kindness of the S&n, pro- 
ceeded to his own districts and did not again swerve from the path of obedience and submis- 
sion. 

During the time of Muhammad Kh^n^s rebellion the infidels of Yijaydrnagar, thinking it a 
good opportunity, had invaded the territories of IsMm, and taken possession of the fort of 
Mudgal, and devastated all the surrounding countiy ; so, after suppressing the rebellion of 
Muhammad ]^in, the Sultan,- in retaliation, proceeded with a large force towards the 
VijayUnagar territory. 

When the news of his approach reached the ruler of Vijay&nagar he fortified himself in the 
fortress of Mudgal, which is one of the strongest forts of that country ; and having filled that 
strong fortress with his choicest veteran troops he made ready for battle. The SultSn pitched 
his camp in the neighbourhood of Mudgal, and his troops formed a cordon round it. After the 
siege had lasted for some time signs of weakness and despondency being apparent oh the side of 
she defenders of the fort, they sued for quarter ; and agreeing to give security, sent messengers 
to the court of the Sult^ professing ohedience and submission. They agreed to pay tribute 
besides paying a large sum into the royal treasury ; also to pay compensation for any injury 
inflicted on the SultHn’s subjects, and in future never to presume to invade the Sultan’s terri- 
tory, and each year to remit a certain sum to the royal treasury. After that, the SuMn having 
effected his object returned to bis capital. 

In several histories it is stated that Sultan *AlAud-Din remained nearly two years on this 
journey, and waged a jikdd against the infidels of those countries. The forts of Mudgal, 

^ This appears to be the same as Prince Mahmi^d KhSn, who was appointed goyemor of the Mfihdr district by 
the late The names Mabmdd and Mubammad are often oonfonnded. The river called Gan (or Kan) in the 

text, must be #9 €langli, which fiotrs past M&hfir. 
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Ohandan-Waiidhan and SatSrS besides many otlier fortresses and trailed towns (hdraK) fell into 
the possession of the Snltan's army ; and after snccessfully accomplishing his desires he 
returned to his capital. 

After he had finished suppressing the sedition of rebels and killing and plundering the 
idol-worshippers he spent his time in pleasure and enjoyment in gay society. 

In the midst of these affairs His Highness Malik-ul^Mushtl^ikh Sh&h. bin 

Shah Nfir-ud-T)in Ni’mat-UlHh died. This illustrious man of high origin left two eons ; one 
of them — Shftlx pabib-nUdh — was son-in-law of Sultan Ahmad Sh^h ; and the other — Shfth 
Mubabb-Ulldh — was son-in-law of Sultan ‘Al&-ud-Din, the latter having given him his eldest 
daughter in marriage. 

Massacre of Saiyids in the fort of Chftkanah (Ch&kau), 

In this year (858 == A. D. 1454) IGChalf Hasan contemplated the conquest of Sa^kisar 
(Sangameshvar) which is one of the greatest of the forts on the sea coast; his reason being 
that a great number of infidels under the protection of this strong fortress, and relying upon 
the thick jungle and difficult obscure places used to engage in highway-robbery by sea as well 
as by land, and on account of the wickedness of these people Musalmans passing to and fro used 
to be in a continual state of terror. 

Ehalf Malik-ut«TiJd.r first laid siege to and took the fortress of an infidel who was called 
Sirkah ; and the cursed Sirkah, who had been made prisoner by the army of Isl^m was given 
the option of embracing the faith of Isl4m or being sent to hell. The accursed one having come 
into the Faith by the door of pretext and duplicity voluntarily made the following proposal : — 
** I have always been familiar with this mountainous and forest-covered district of Sangameshvar ; 
and now that I have embraced the Faith of Isltoi, to protect any longer the professors of pagan- 
ism and infidelity would be unathema maranatlia to me. If you will proceed in that direction 
that fortress also will easily fall into your hands, especially as I shall be in close attendance on 
you, and the difficulties of the road and the intricacies of the jungle will be no obstacle to you ; 
for I shall lead your force to the foot of the fortress by such a road that they will experience 
no inconvenience, and you will attain the object of your desires, 

Khalf Hasan^ deceived by the speech of his villainous enemy, taking him as guide of the 
vanguard of his force, proceeded in that direction. However mnch the army showed to Khalf 
the evil of that action, which was of unswerving regret, yet — aoeording to the verse — 

^^Wlien Pate hangs down its wing from heaven 
All the sagacious become blind and deaf ** — 

the veil of predestination had hung down the curtain of negligence over his an*angements, and 
the speech of his monitors made no impression on him till the black-faced depraved guide took 
the army by a road, from terror of the ups and downs of which even the devil would have been 
confounded. At last they arrived at a place where from three sides lofty mountains reared 
their heads to the revolving heavens, and the depth of its valleys extended below tbe earth ; 
the skirt of that mountain as well as the plain was filled with a jungle extremely difficult to 
pass through owing to the intricacy of the trees, and one • side of it was connected with an 
encircling sea creek. In this dreadful and deadly place nearly thirty or forty thousand cavalry 
* and infantry were crowded together ready for battle, and to make matter*worse Kha lf Malik- 
nt-Tijar was at that time affiicted with a dangerous illness, so that he could scarcely move. In 
this state of affairs tbe infidels threw themselves on the army of Islfim, and E^alf and a great 
number of saiyids and pious men suffered martyrdom^ The remnant of the routed force, who 
with a hundred thousand difficulties escaped with their lives, hurried to the town of CMkau 
which was the permanent abode of Ehcdf. whilst the amkrs of the Dakkhan, who from olden 
times had been the deadly enemies of foreigners, picturing this affair in an infamous manner,, 
reported it to the Sultan. The latter on hearing their version, in his anger, without thinking: 
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of the perfidy of which he was guilty, concurred with the base advice of the mzirs that the 
remainder of the saiy^ds and foreigners should be put to death ; and by one wrong order 
uprooted the foundation of the lives of so many thousand foreigners and poor people and 
descendants of the chief of the Prophets. 

Bdjd. Rustam, who had the title of Nizto-ul-Mulk, and Sftlftr Qamzah who was Mushlr- 
ul-Mulk, being in agreement with one another, assembled a countless force of Musalmans and 
Hindfls and proceeded towards the fort of Oh^kan which was the place of residence of the 
foreigners. At that time nearly 1,200 saiyids of pure descent from the city of the Prophet 
Muhammad and the holy martyrs, ‘Ali and Im^m Husain, together with 1,000 other foreigners 
— pious and abstinent followers of IsMm — resided in that fortress. 

When the Dakkhani wazirs arrived in the neighbourhood of the dwelling-place of those poor 
foreigners and heard their numbers they saw that a peaceable policy was advisable, so they 
offered them safe conduct (awi^w), and with deluding and strongly-expressed oaths allayed the 
fears of those foreigners of good disposition, and invited a number of them to a friendly con- 
ference ; and those simple-minded people placed such reliance on the false oaths that from the 
fastness of the fortress they stepped into the desert of death and opened on their own faces the 
door of annihilation, till the whole of them had fallen into the month of the crocodile of mis- 
fortune and the net of afSiction. But on that day the clothed the saiyids and foreigners 
from head to foot and sent them to their homes. On the next day when the sun rose in 
the east the Dakkhani awk'S arranged a great feast and summoned those saiyids and foreigners 
from their dwellings under the pretence of an entertainment j but they had concealed nearly 
two or three thousand armed men in appointed places, so that when they fonnd an opportunity 
they might put the guests to the sword. All the unfortunate saiyids and foreigners, at the 
proposal of the treacherous amirs, put away their arms and came into the place of slaughter j 
and the amirs, inventing a new way of entertaining guests, seated their dear guests with the 
greatest ceremony ; and every now and then, on pretence of food, took a number of them aside 
to the place which was their place of sacrifice, and there entertained them with the water of the 
sword of tyranny and the sTiar^at of destruction, so that about 1,200 saiyids of pure lineage 
and Nearly 1,000 other foreigners from seven to seventeen years of age were put to the 
sword, and all of them at that entertainment were made to taste the sharbat of death. 

Since the occurrence at KarbaU and the tyranny of the shameless Zaid, at no time have 
such misfortunes been inflicted on the servants of God. The perpetrators of it will doubtless 
receive retribution on the day of judgment. In this world happened to them what happened, 
as is related. Those two maleficent sarddrs in that same season were seized with leprosy, the 
worst of infirmities and diseases, and their sons used to swagger through the streets of the 
hhdr, and how much more so their daughters I 

Enmity between Sultan *Alft*ud*Bin and Sultftn Mahmtld BSiiljl. 

Whilst the Dakhani amirs had been oppressing the saiyids and foreigners in the manner 
related, Jalfll Kbto, grandson of Saiyid Jalfil Bu^Srl, with his son Sikandar Kbftn, who had 
been specially distinguished and exalted on account of his education and beneficence, had with 
them two or three thousand well trained and experienced cavalry, but as they counted them- 
selves among the number of the foreigners they feared to present themselves at court lest they 
should meet with the same fate as their compatriots; Their enemies used to prevent their 
having an opportunity of speech, so that they were counted as rebels and infidels, and their 
traduoers made the fact of their not presenting themselves at court to seem like a proof of the 
accusation ; and used to say : — The truth or falsehood of the matter will be settled by sum*- 
moning them : if they come, all doubts will be set at rest, but if not they should be driven 
away 5 for once the fire of sedition waxes high it cannot easily be extiuguished. 

«* The fountain-head may be stopped with a spade ; 

when it is full, it cannot be crossed 9 u m elephant.** 
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The SuMn lent a willing ear to the speech of these mischief-makers, and sent a person to 
summon JeJSl Kh^ and Sikandar Eb^n. They with soothing excuses sought means of avoids 
ing compliance with the summons of the Sult^, and showed some reluctance to appear at 
court. But their excuses only tended to strengthen the suspicions of the SuMn, who proceeded 
against them with a numerous anny. When they heard of the Sultan's approach, Sikandar 
Ehan left his father together with his family and baggage in the fortress of Bdlkoi^d^ with some 
reliable troops, while he himself with 1,000 cavalry crossed over to Mflhtlr, and from there 
wrote a letter to MaljmOd Kh ilit who in those days was the ruler of the kingdom of M^lw^, 
representing his weakness and despair, and asking that king to come to the assistance of 
of the descendants of Aljimad Muhtar. 

Sultan MatmOd, who expected some such contigency, resolved to proceed to the Dakkhan 
with a large force. Marching by stages he arrived at Mahiir, where Sikandar Qan joined him. 
The Sultan at that time was on his way to BMkoniJa, and when he heard of the approach of 
Sultan Ma^mM he went to oppose him. 

Historians have related that on that occasion the Snltan (‘Ald-ud-Din) had with him 
nearly 180,000 cavalry, and the army of Suldn Ma^imud was not more than 50,000 cavalry. 
When only one stage remained between the two forces, and Sultm Mahmud became aware of 
the numbers opposed to him he knew that it would be folly to contend against them, so return- 
ed to his own country by double marches. He left one of the amirs of his army with 1,000 
cavalry to protect Sikandar EMn, with orders that if the latter contemplated returning to his 
own country he was to be prevented. 

Sikandar who was now hopeless of assistance from Sult&n Mahmud, repented of his 
rebellion and wished to rejoin his father and children whom he had left in the fortress of BMko^^ ; 
so he used to remain two or three stages behind on pretence of obtaining provisions. One day, 
according to custom he did this till SuMn Mabmtd was a day*s march ahead j and Sikandar 
THiS n then resolved to go to Balkonda, and accordingly turned in that direction. The force 
which had been appointed for his protection tried to prevent him, but the heroic Sikandar 
Triian attacked them, and they not being sufficiently strong to resist him refrained, and 
Sikandar moving in the direction previously determined on rejoined JalM Kh&n and his 
family. After consultation he then sent a person to the Suite’s court, expressing contrition 
for what had occurred and suing for quarter. The Sult&n pardoned him and received him at 
Court with much favour and kindness. 

Wlien the Sultlin had reigned for a period of 23 years, 9 months and 22 days he died. 

Sultftn ‘Alft-ud-Diu Ahniad Shfth was a king adorned with the ornaments of clemency, 
generosity, learning and sincerity. Although he spent most of his time in the society of 
beautiful youths and in such like pleasures ; so that it is mentioned in histories that he had in 
his haram several thousand female slaves, with whom he spent the best part of his time ; still 
he did not neglect the poor and needy and his subjects and dependents. 

In the early part of his reign he released each person who had been wrongfully imprisoned, 
and he strove his utmost in the propagation and adornment of the faith of IsMm. He threw 
down ancient churches®® and idol-temples, and in place of them founded masjiAs, public schools 
and charitable institutions, among which was a hospital pf perfect elegance and purity of style, 
which he built in his capital, Bidar, and made two beautiful villages®^ there as a pious endow- 
ment, in order that the revenue of these villages should be solely devoted to supplying 
medicines and drinks ; and skilful physicians were engaged to attend to the sick and afflicted 
friendless poor ; and with the favour of God they used to cure the people of .their ailments. 
So much did he attend to carrying out the orders and prohibitions of the divine law that 
even the name of wine and all intoxicating liquors was abrogated in his jurisdiction ; 


« The word in the origmsd is Jbandjis, plnia.1 of hmisah, church. Does this mean Christian Churches ? 
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and if now and then some one fearless of the consequences drank wine or any intoxicating 
liquor, molten lead used to be poured down his throat. Those guilty of night-brawling 
and lewd practices were banished from his dominions, so that not even the name 
of such people remained in the country ; and qalandars, beer-drinkers and gamesters, 
according to the SuMn’s orders had chains put on their necks and were punished by 
being made to clean dirty places and drag stones and clay and do such like hard labour, in 
order that if industrious they might earn their lirelihood by useful employment and not engage 
in forbidden practices. The Superintendents of Police were ordered to instruct the common 
people of the city and the people of the bdgdr in the customs of IslSm and the laws regarding 
lawful and unlawful things and the laws of the Prophet, and repent of sins and prohibited 
things. He himself used to attend evening prayer on Fridays and festival days and read a 
yhuihah with much eloquence, and laud himself by the titles : — “ The Sul^n, the learned, the 
just, the clement, the benign, the merciful to the servants of God, the independent ‘Ala-ud- 
Din wa-ad-Duny^ Abmad Shah al Wall al Bahmani.” 

In some histories it is mentioned that Sadyid Ajall, who was of the family of Katilah and 
one of the chiefs of the pious descendants of the Prophet in the place of martyrdom, and was 
much grieved and vexed at the massacre of the saiyids of Ohakan, was present in the masjid 
one day when the Sul^^an lauded himself with the above-mentioned titles. Without hesitation 
Saiyid Ajall stood up and said : — God to thee for a liar; thou art not the just, the merciful 
nor the clement, thou who hast massacred the descendants of the Prophet, and yet sayest these 
words in the pulpits of the Muslamin.” This he said, and went out of the masjid. 

The death of the Sultm occurred in the latter part of Jum&di I. in the year 862 (April, 
A. D. 1457) M 

[The following brief aocount of the foregoing reign is taken from the Tazkarat* 

ul-Mulflk.] 

Beign of Sult&n ^Alft-ud-Bin^ eldest son of Sultdn Ab^mad. 

When Sultan ‘A34-ud-Din Bahman Shah became established on the throne in his father’s place 
he used to honour Ma^^dtun Jahftn even more than his father had done, and the 

Khw^jah used his best endeavours in consolidating the dominions, and he caused to the govern- 
ment incalculable profits which he collected in the royal treasury ; and the treasury was so well 
filled that in the time of former kings it did not contain a hundredth part of the amount. He 
used often to send an army to the infidels’ frontier, and conquer their country and exact 
tribute from them by way of capitation tax. In whatever direction the royal army proceeded 
they returned victorious ; and from all directions and from every country soldiers and mer- 
chants fiocked towards the city of Bidar. 

* « # * « 

He died in the year 866 (A.D. 1461-2) after a reign of 23 years, 9 months and 7 days. 
He appointed his son Hum&yfin Sh^h as his successor. 

Ohaptee XI, 

Beign of Hum&y-an BhA\ 
son of Sultan *Aia-nd-Bin A^mad Bh&h, 

* 

Although the late Sultan had bequeathed the sovereignty to Sultftn Humftyttn Shfth, who 
was the eldest of his sons, and had made him heir-apparent, yet since most of the nobles, 
ministers of state, princes and the inmates of the were in terror of Hum^yfin Shah, they 

were unwilling to have him as king ; on this aocount both nobles and plebeians concurred in 
wishing to raise to the throne itasan Kbto, son of Suljto ‘AM-ud-Din ; accordingly they 
seated him on the throne and plighted their fealty to him, whilst the common people, citizens 
and entered the house of Humityfin Shfih and began to plunder and pillage. Humayun 


gives the date of his death four years later than this, 
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SMh, together with Shah Mnhabb-Ull^h, grandson of Shah Ni^mat-trilah and eighty troopers 
whom he bad as a hody-gnard, intending to take to flight, came out of the house and 
happened to pass by the darhdr. The elephant-keepers who were standing ready with the 
elephants, being well acquainted with Humfiyun, came forward and saluted him. Saif Khan 
and Ulugh Khan had been appointed to protect the darbaVy and when they saw Sultan Hum^yun 
Shah, Ulugh KMn opened the door and invited him to enter. Sultan Humayun, relying upon 
his word, entered and killed Saif Khan with his sword, and with the aquiescence of^ Shah 
Muhabb-UlMh and the favour of God ascended the throne, and giving Hasan KhAn a slap in 
the face said: — ** How dared you during my lifetime desire sovereignty and sit on the royal 
throne He then imprisoned Hasan Khan and ascended the throne. 

The nobles who had sworn allegiance to Hasan Kh&n were not willing to have Humayun 
Shah as king : some of them from fear took to flight. Among these Rdja Rustam Ni^sam-ui- 
who was the pivot of the kingdom and the pillar of the state, fled towards Chakan and 
Junir ( Jnnnar), where joining his son, who was Malik-nt-Tnjjar and governor of that district, 
he fled towards Gujarat; ; and IVlalu Khan, commander of the left wing of the army, fled to 

Ettjichur. 

Sult4n Humayiin Shah ascended the throne on the 22nd of the month Jam^di II. in the 
year above mentioned. He put to death all the nobles "who had been in a state of rebellion. 
Some, together with Hasan Khan, he imprisoned. The courtieis and others nolens vclens sub- 
mitted to his rule. 

Hum-lijmn Sh^h was a king who in learning, eloquence and wit stood alone and distinct 
among the sovereigns of his time. In valour he was like the brazen-bodied Isfandyslr, and in 
bodily strength unrivalled in the Dakkhan ; but with so many personal excellencies and out- 
ward and inward perfections he was of fierce disposition and a shedder of blood : he showed no 
compassion towards 'one accused of a ciime, and fearlessly shed the blood of Masalmfins for the 
most trivial offences. When he ascended the throne, seeing the importance of having a reli- 
able and prudent minister who would be of one accord with him, he recalled and placed the 
affairs of government in the hands of Hajm-ud-Dlu Mahmud bin Muhammad G&w&n Gilani, 
who was one of the great men of the kingdom, and in justice, penetration and profun- 
dity of reflection was the most accomplished of hie age, and was afterwards promoted 
to the title of Kbwdjali Jahto. The Sultan presented him with a special robe of honour 
and golden belt, and in showing his regard for him and exalting his dignity neglected not the 
smallest particulars ; and that sincere-minded and able minister in his high office regulated the 
affairs of government in such a way that there was no room for improvement. 

In the midst of these affairs the Sult/in learned that Sikandar son of Jalal Khan 

Bntt&ri, at the instigation of the devil, had raised the standard of rebellion and with a large 
force was advancing on Golko^^a* hearing this news the Sultan was excessively enraged, 
and ordering a large force to be assembled, sent Jahan«« in command of it. The latter 
making rapid marobes reached Sikandar Kh an an^ engaged him, hut being unequal in strength, 
after some slight skirmishing he took to flight. The SuHAn was furious on hearing the news 
and determined to go there himself. When Sikandar Khan heard of his arrival he boldly 
attacked the Sultan’s force and used his beet endeavours, but fortune only laughed at him ; his 
army was defeated and he himself s lain ^ 

A play on words. — Bn/if Khfiu r& ba jftn-sitAn ba qatl rasSnldaTi. 

According to FirisbtaJi, Saif ©ida was tied to the feet of an elephant, and dragged round the town till he was 
dead. 

This man was one of the perpetrators of the massacre of saiyids at Oh^an. 

w Firishtah tells us that Si^ndar Khfin, having been an intimate friend of Hum&ydn’s before the accession of 
the latter, now expected to get command of the army in Telingftnd, but being disappointed in his hopes, he joined 
liis father in Bdikonda, and raised a revolt. 

- Kb&n Jah&n’was governor of Birfir, and had come to capital to congratulate the SulSdn on his accession. — 

Firishtsh. 

S7 por particulars of this battde, see Firishtah. 
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After Sikandar KhAn had met with the due requital of his rebellion and ingratitude, the 
Sultan proceeded against JalSl Khan. Sikandar Khan*s father, but the latter on hearing of the 
Sultan’s approach, wrote to him tendering his submission, and was pardoned and received at 
court.®® The Sultin then returned to his capital. After he had spent some time there in 
looking after the interests of his subjects he determined on a jiMd against the infidels of 
Tilang ; accordingly he assembled a large force and proceeded in that direction. Having given 
the command of a portion of the army to Khw^iah JahSn Turk he despatched him in advance 
with some of the amira and generals, while he himself followed with the remainder of the army. 

Elhwajah Jah^ with nearly 20,000 cavalry and forty elephants and a countless number of 
infantry started ahead of the Sultan’s force, and in due course arrived within sight of the fort 
of Dftvarako^wja,®® which owing to its immense strength had never been taken byany conqueror j 
It was excessively lofty and had a deep aqueduct running into it. There Khw^jah Jah^ pitched 
his camp and laid siege to the fort. After the lapse of some days, the defenders of the fortress 
being reduced to extremities, sent a message to theR^y of Uriya (Orissa) who at that time was 
chief of the infidels of that country. They represented to him the helpless state to which they 
were reduced, and agreed to pay him a large sum if he would send an army to their assistance and 
free them from that deadly strait. That accursed one, from greed of gain and for the defence 
of paganism, thought himself bound to assist the infidels of that fortress ; so he sent a countless 
force with a hundred elephants to the assistance of the defenders of the fortress. When this new® 
reached Khw^jah Jahan he held a council of war with the awirs and J^dna^ ‘ImM-ul-Mulk,i®® 
who was celebrated for his bravery, knowledge and shrewdness, advised that before the 
junction of the army of Orissa with that of Tilang, they should move their camp from that 
confined space into the open plain, where they would fight more advantageously. In truth 
this plan was hy far the best ; but Fate bad so hung the curtain of negligence over the eye of 
Khw&jah Jahan’s judgment that he could not distinguish right from wrong, and he took his 
own course. Suddenly the enemy’s army came into view of Khwajah Jah^n’s force ; and the 
defenders of the fortress, seeing the standards of the infidels in the distance, opened the gate of 
the fortress and sallied out, so that the army of Islam was hemmed in between the two forces 
and attacked on both sides. The infidels’ forces being more numerous than that of Islam the 
latter was routed, and the whole of their baggage, elephants and horses looted. The Musab 
mSns were pursued to a distance of three farsakhs nearly six or seven thousand of their 
cavalry were killed, and a great number besides died of thirst in the deserts. 

At this time the Sult§,n had arrived within 20 faraakha^ when messengers brought him the 
news of the defeat of Khw^jah Jahan and the massacre and plundering of his army ; and 
following closely on this news the remnant of the defeated army also arrived. The world- 
consuming anger of the SultSn being kindled he bnmed up the harvest of life of NizSm-ul-Mulk 
Ghurt and Iklim Elh^n. KhwAjah Jahan and all the miliiaiy officers he punished with various 
kinds of insult and torture, or imprisoned. He then set out on an expedition against the 
infidels to avenge the disaster ; but in the meantime a messetiger arrived from Bidar, who 
informed the SultAn that Yusuf Turk haiipg released from prison ^asan KhAn and Mirzft 
Habib ITllfth — grandson of ShAh Nrmat-Ulldh — and gained over a number of the troops 
had proceeded to the district of Bhid. 

For the right understanding of this matter it is necessary to explain that when the SnltAn 
went with his army to take vengeance on the infidels, seven persons, particular friends of 


^ According to Eirislitah he was imprisoned : and we read farther on (page 169) that he was killed when the 
prisoners made their escape. 

99 DfivarakondA was at that time in possession of the acmlnd&ra of TelingSnA, and its inhabitants had been in 
alUanoe with Bi^uidar Kh&n. — Eirishtah. 

According to S'irishtah this was Niz&m-xil-Mnlk. The latter is probably eoxrect, as we see a little farther 
Ghdrt andJEklSm Khfin were put to death. Khwdlah JahAn told a deliberate lie in order to 
save himasif'al tie expense of NisAm^-ul-Midk. 

^ A Ixttb Id miles, EixishM says they were pursued 80 nfiles. 


9 A little over 68 miles. 
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Mirza Habib-UHah^ Ni'mat-Ullali, who by the accidents of fate had been dispersed like the 
constellation of the Bear, having assembled like the Pleiades, planned the release of their 
spiritnal preceptor, and forming a confederacy went to Malik Yusuf Turk (one of the slaves of 
the late Sultan ‘AlS-ud-Din, and celebrated for his great integrity and devotion, charities and 
piety) and disclosed to him their secret plans. Yusuf entered into the views of the associates 
and made an agreement with them. Some of the hotwdls of the fortress being also on their 
side, twelve sowars and fifty foot-soldiers joined them ; nearly five or six thousand cavalry 
together with several celebrated amirs also agreed to join the hotwals of the fortress. 

When it was nearly evening, Yusuf Turk and the associates went to the gate of the 
fortress. At that hour each of the gate-keepers had gone about some business, and the few 
who were present tried to stop them; but Yusuf had prepared a/arm^n with a ruby-coloured 
seal — which was customary on the royal mandates of the Sultans of the Dakkhan — and 
showed it to the gate-keepers. By this means they passed through the first door, but when they 
arrived at the second door, which which was the principal one of the fortress, a great number 
of men came forward to stop them, and said that until the hotwdVs permit came they could not 
act upon the farmdn* Yusuf seeing^ that the sword was the only means of silencing their 
tongues, cut off their heads and entered the fortress. By this time the sun having set a great 
darkness had fallen over the fortress. A number of them going to the door of the great 
prison, which adjoined that of the fortress, broke it open with axes. Nearly six or seven 
thousand saiyids and learned and pious men were confined in that prison, and when they found 
the doors open and saw the means of effecting their escape, thej broke their chains and manacles 
with sticks and stones and rushed to the door of the prison. The friends of Mtrza Hahtb-UlUh 
who had caused all this .disturbance then went to a village called Mirz^-Dih, and there all 
were released from their bonds- Now in the fortress, between friends and enemies, there were 
12,000 persons with swords and axes scattered about, so the whole city was soon in a state of 
riot and confusion ; and as owing to the darkness of the night friends and enemies could 
not be distinguished from one another, many were killed. Yahya Elha n. son of Sultan * Alll-ud- 
Din, and Jalal Khan Bukbari were basely and cruelly killed on that dark night. Hasan 
Kh^, the sovereign of a moment, who as yet had tasted only the bitterness of life, rushed out 
of the fortress and hiding himself in the house of a barber disguised himself in the dress of 
a darwish, and Mirz4 Habib-Ulldh with his friends joined him. The Mirz^ wished to retire into 
a sequestered life, but Hasan KMn persuaded him against it, so they made a mutual agreement, 
and leaving the city set out for Bir.^ The soldiers, obtaining information of this, sought them 
from all sides, and in a few days a great number joined them. 

When the news of this insurrection reached the ears of Humdyfin Shah the fire of his 
world-consuming wrath began to blaze up, and he became like a madman ; he put in chains 
and threw under elephants a great number of his amirs and generals, and returned in all haste 
to his capital. On the way, in the excess of his rage, he used to bite the back of his hand till 
the blood flowed from it. The author of the Tdrikh-i Mahmdd 8Mhi, who was one of the cour- 
tiers of Humlyfin Shah, relates as follows : — Bfcave heard that when the news of the insur- 
rection of Hasan Khan reached the Sultan he was so overpowered with fury that there were 
times when in his rage he used to tear the collar of his garment and bite the ground till his 
teeth were covered Jwith blood ; and when he arrived in the city of Bidar, such shedding of 
blood and such numerous acts of tyranny and oppression emanated from him that no preceding 
tyrant had been guilty of such.’* 

Sultan Hum^yfin SMh told ofE a force to go in pursuit of Hasan Kh&n and MirzS Habb- 
IDlUh, who had gone in the direction of Bijiipur. Sirdj — who afterwards became 
Mu^azzam Kh^n — was governor of that place. He met the fugitives with all kinds of honour 

B ^abib-TTlUh bad been imprisoned on account of bis fiiendsbip for Bdnce.3^san Kb^i— Fizishtab. 

* Properly Bbi$. A little fnrtber on ibey axe said to baye gone to Bu^pur. The two places are about equally 
distant from Bedar. i^sbtab also says they went towards Bb!<|. 
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and ceremony, waited on them with propriety and presented -them with suitable gifts, and 
making an agreement and compact with them, emptied the fortress and brought them into it ; 
but at night-fall he assembled a large force, and in the quiet of the morning when Hasan KMn 
«nd his adherents were wrapped in a deep sleep in their beds the double-dealing Siraj Khan 
with his troops entered the fortress, and taking possession of the horses and baggage, 
surrounded the citadel in which were Hasan ]^an and Mirza Habib-Ullah with their six 
devoted followers ; and when the sleepers awoke they saw the hostile troops which had 
surrounded the citadel. When Hasan Khan saw what had happened he cried for quarter. 
Although Mirz^ Habib-Ullah endeayoured to dissuade him from showing this weakness and 
humility, and reminded him of the want of faith and trustworthiness of those ^people, and in 
language suggested by their situation, quoted the verse ; — 

** The snake in protecting inflicts injury ; 

Moreover its tooth is poisonous.’’ 

Hasan Khan, from his excessive fear, gave no heed to his words, and at last threw himself 
on the mercy of SirAj ^An ; but MirzA Habib- UlUh and his friends resolved not to accept 
quarter which was nob at all to be relied upon. He said : — ‘‘ We are all bom to death, and 
are prepared for the arrival of the predestined moment. I am resolved never to place the hand 
of submission in your hand or sue for mercy from you. 

An enemy does not become a life-long friend ; 
ihe Arabian thorn-tree produces no fruit but thorns. 

The hyacinth does not grow from white seed. 

Who ever saw sugar-cane produced from the common cane ? 

And strive as one may, one jewel does not become another.” 

His eloquence, however, made no impression on those people, and ShAh Habxb-UllAh and 
his friends suffered martyrdom. The poet Saiyid TAhir has composed a chronogram of the 
martyrdom of Shah Habib-IJllah, which occurred in A. H. 868, A. D. 1468,5 

!&san EhAn, to whom they had given a promise of security 'was sent to the court of 
HumAyun ShAh, and the Sultan caused him, in his own presence, to be thrown before tigers 
and killed. The faithless SirAj KhAn, after breaking his promise became ajBdicted with leprosy/ 

After that SultAn HumAyiin Shah opened the hand of tyranny and oppression, and 
overthrew the foundations of mankind with the sword of injustice, and used to murder whole - 
families at once. From the sighs of the hearts of the afflicted each night there used to be a 
thousand cavities in the livers of the celestial globe, and the daylight, from the smoke of the 
hearts (sighs) of the oppressed used to appear like a dark evening. The fire of his rage blazed 
up in such a way that it burned up land and water ; and the broker of his violence used to sell 
the guilty and innocent by one tariff. The nobles and generals when they went to salute the 
Sultan used to bid farewell to their wives and children and make their wills. Most of the 
nobles, ministers, princes and heirs to the sc^ereignty were put to the sword. 

Several of the new MusalmAns whom Sanjar KhAn in the time of the late SuljkAn, during, 
his war with the infidels, had made prisoners — as already mentioned — were promoted to high, 
dignity. Among these was a Brahmin youth to whom the name of Hasan and the surname of 
Bahri was given. He was a youth adorned with beauty both of person and' disposition, 
and ornamented with perfect sagacity and shrewdness : on him was conferred the title of 
Sarang KhAn. 

Historians have related thsrfj ShitAh KhA n. one of the SultAn’s amirSf having fled for - his 
lifcjf the Sulten, on the 27 th of the month Bama^An, which -is the time for repentance, ordered 
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the inmates of his (Shit^b Kh^n^s] haram to present themselves in the court-yard of the court 
where there was an assemblage of common people and soldiers ; and tortured them in a most 
shameful manner* 

The sum of the matter is this that in the kingdom of the Dakkhan the torture of IsmknP 
and sudden misfortune had descended, and the storm of the vengeance of God had burst upon 
that city and its environs. 

At length a welcome event occurred which opened the doors of mercy and rejoicing to 
those oppressed people : on the 28th of the month Zi-nl-Qa‘dah SuMn Humdyun Shkh was 
removed from the court of sovereignty to the vestibule of the last day, much to the delight of 
his subjects. 

The death of Snlt&n Hum^yim Shdh occurred on the 27th of Zi-ul-Qa‘dah in the year 805 
(3rd October, A. D. 1461),^ and the period of his reign was three years, five months and five 
days. 

The poet Nazir has composed the following chronogram of the death of Hum&yun Sh^h 
‘‘Hum^yfin Shah has passed away from the world. 

God Almighty, what a blessing was the death of HumOyun ! 

“ On the date of his death the world was full of delight. 

So * delight of the world * Q gives the date of his death.” 

(To le continued,') 


ESSAYS ON KASMIRI GEAMMAE. 

BY THE LATE KARL FBIEDEBICH BTOKHABDT. 

Translated and edited, with notes and additions, 
by Oeo, A, Grierson, 0,LB, PJi.D., LO^S, 
iOonUnued from 228,) 

D. THE NTJMEBAZiS. 

1. — Cardinal Numbers, 

1. Simjple lumbers, 

i 1 1 i ^ ^ , 

262. (a) Units; ^ ^ ah, or ^ I aha, 1 j »3 S/J tri or tre, 3 ; jjf tsSr, 4 ; ff^ipdnts; 

g'* ponts, 5 ; sMh, 6 ; so(, 7 ; • oth, 8 ; ^ now, 9. 

/ > 

(b) Tens, hundreds, &o.; dah (or da, and so in all similar cases), 10 ; %j wuJi, 20 , 

/it - A 

tji trah, 30 ; tsatajih, 40 } pantsdh, 60 ; shaith, 60 ; 

saiat, 70 ; •***& eMt, 80 » namat, 90; •*** hat, 100; o**-* s^s> 1>000; 

* / 'I 

pdnts s&s, 5,000; dah sds, 10,000 ; *6^ Jaehh, 100,000. 

(e) Tens with units: *1^ hdh, 11 ; bdTi, 12 ; trudh, 13 ; sTiurdJi, 16. 

® Hame of a geuins who presides over the 27th of every Persi an solar month. Some consider this genius to he 
the same with Muxdad or Asrael, the angel of death. Johnson’s Dictionary, 

The author states above that HumlyCtn died on the 28th of the month, and hero on the 27th, Firishtah 
ives 28th. 

* = 686, 
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2, Oomjpotmd Numbers* 

(«) By addition with 


(2) dah, 10; tsoddh 14 

/ f 

arddhf 18, 

( 3 ) » j wuh , 20 : — 

^// 

aTcawuhi 21 

%qtbmK 22 
* preumJi^ 28 

tsowuh^ 24 

(y) J5jl 30 

akatrqh, 31 
doyatrqhj 32 

teyatrqlhy^Z. . ^ . 

tsoyatrqhf 34 

// 

(8) aj 55 %’ isatajih, 40 

p,^// - 

UTI aTeatojiJi, 41 
^ dfoya^5j»A, 42 
Uw ieyatojihf 43 

.r 

isoyatojihi 44 

/ ./ 

(0 * l>*^ (for •pantsdK)^ 50 

/. / / 

dkawamdhf 51 

^ . .* 

dawarndh^ 52 

/, /, 

* trqwanzdh 

(Wade^ treo), 53 

tsowamqJi, 54 I 

j, 

(f) 4^^ shaiih, 60 

f ahaTmtJii^'h&tlC^^ 61 
4^^ 6 dohaithf 62 

i /h 

irq’haithf^Z 

h -* 

itsohaifh, 64 


/ / // 

'pmddhf 15; JSlA-« saddh,^ 17 j 


*5^ pdntsqh, 25 

shawuhi 26 
27 

f o{7i6wuh^ 28 

pontsatrqJi^ 35 

'-V 

sTiayatrqh 36 
satatrah, 37 

/•// 

amtrqhi 38 


V 3 pontsqtojih, 45 
I4.W shayatojih (Wade sMitoji\ 46 
a^ UA« satatojih, 47 
aratojih, 48 

^ ' yj % 7 Tpontsawanzdh, 5 ) 

/] ff 

shawanzdJi^ 56 

/. Vyy 

satawamdh, 57 

/. //f 

arawamdh-y 58 

4^^ U ^ontsahaiihi 65 

i^A^A sTiqhaifh, 66 - 
A /V 

4'H*^ ^Mhaithf 67 

i // 

arajiaithj 68 ' 
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// 

i£^ sataty 70 
// 

! ahasaiat, 71 
dusataU 72 
^ 5 trasataty 73 

/j‘ 

^ tsoeataty 74 


pontsasaiaty 75 

// 

shqsataty 76 


Batcbsataty 77 

//// 

arasatuty 78 


(^) 80 

// 

akasMt, 81 

/.» 

doycuMt, 82 
treyashity 88 

***^-“4^ tsoyasMt, 84 

// 

(i) namaty 90 

tjt t 

akoLnawaiy 91‘ 

«a»44,» dunamaiy 92 

///^ 

tranamaty 93 

//-» 

tsonamaty 94 

* { 4 

^ ^a»/fia9}ai}2a;^, 95 


V pontsasMty 85 
/ / 

shayashU, 86 

// 

satasMty 87 

if 

arasMty 88 


t i 

akqnamaty 96 


satanamaty 97 

ifjf 

aranamaty 88 


// / 

namdnamaty 99 


(5) By subtraction ; — 

JcunawuTi, 19 ' 

fj* 

Icunatrah (-<re), 29 
hunatojihy 39 

/ //y 

8 hunawarndhy 49 

Jcunahaith (-Ao/A) 59 


hv/tiasataty 69 

/> 

himasMty 79 

//.» 

hunanamafy 89 

// / 

But namdnamaty 99 


All the above compound numerals can be written as two words, 8 h being often added to the 

^ // ii tf Hit 

first member; tbas, », Wl aka wuk, aatq satat, *♦» nama namat (Matth. xviii 

12, 13), tj ^ kuna vmh. This, indeed, seems to be the nsnal method of writing. 

268. The t'^wathIh from 2 on, take the substantive in agreement in the plural ; e. gl, 


y, j aXm satai zanf, 70 people. 

IX. Ordinals. 

254. With the exception of *81^^ godanyvh (fern. godanich, § 217) or *2jkf goduk, 

firsti and /.iV doywm, second, aU ordinals are formed from the cardinals by the addition of the 
syllable fi yum. : e, g., ^ trgyum Oreo), tiiird ; taHryum, iovxth.-, piintsyum, fifth ; 

shayum, ^th; ^ satyum, seventh; ofliyum, eighth; fiy navywm, ninth; 

ddhyum, tenth ; ^ tXij panddhyum, fifteenth ; unthyum, twentieth, and so on. [1 bt 
feminine is in ^ ~ itwi, thus ^ ^ doyimy tsiirimJ} 
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III. Adverbial Numerals. 

256. (1) Multiplicatives. 

./ . / 

These are formed with the aid of the substantives Jat (m. pi, lati, fern, pL 
laii), pJtiri (f. pi. pMri), time, turn ; gun, fern, gqn, ‘ fold in the following. 
iJ * ' i 

manner: — aid lati, one time, once; leyi lati, another time; doyi lati, 

0 >- ^ * 

jf . i ' . 

the second time j *.P trqjilaii or iroyi lati or UqTi fhiri, three times 

/ 1 * y // // ^ 

(also iranlatan)\ sati jphiri or satan latan, se-sen times; 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

ire^jimi lati, for the third time ; saiaii lati sat, seventy times seven ; ^'<1 

laisi lati, how many times, how often; also Jcotsdhi lati (Matth. xxiii. 37); 

^13 latan^ tdm, up to how many times [ 6g%m, fern. ^gqn, one- 

fold; d6gun, fern, dtgqn, two-fold; tregun^ fern. {J^jr^tregqn, three-fold;] 

tsog^m, four-fold ; [Matth. xiii. 8 has] to'qhq gqn, thirty-fold ; sJiiiha 

gqn, sixty-fold ; hatq gqn, a hundred-fold [all as adverbs], 

266, (2) Distributives. 

/ / 

These are formed by the repetition of a number ; e, lil I iSl I ah ah, each on (c/, 

/ y /// ,// /'/ 

jjwI cT’^v fananis jgananis shahras andar, each in his own city), 

257. IV. Quantitative Adjectives, 

(1) ba^zi (dat. 5aVyfl«), some ; c. ^r., son^ dost, some, 

of our friends, 

(2) haxntsq (instr. hainisaxi), several, 

(3) ^e/Art (dat. sethan, also sefhalian ; instr. sethau) many. 


(4) sbru-y (dat. soris-qy fern. 45 kor?), whole ; e,g,, sor 

jamd'ai, the whole assembly: abl. 45*^^ sdri (for sdri-y) ; e. g,, 4cjh-« Ajji 

I'anani sari dilq sut, with his whole heart, 

(5) soH-y (dat. cyjl-* sdren, sdren-qy ; instr. iSJJ^ sdriv-qy), all, 

(6) yi s$7U-y or s6ru-y h'e]i, the whole; soru-^y heh 

yi, all that. 

258. V. Deolensiou of Numerals, 

The Numerals are declined like adjectives. Thus : — dat. m. instr. m. 

^ ^ ^ qk^--sond, or f akyuh. 


» (Th^ word is a oorruption of the Skr. g^n^a, not of ^ana, a mass^ -as suggested by the author.] 
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/ ' * I / ^ > 

The Dat. of JSj two, is, however, of trq\ tren $ of istr^ tson, 

Jf'k pontsan sdsan to five thousand (Matth. xvi. 9); tgon sdsan, to four 

thousand (Matfch. xvi. 10), 

it *r 

With the emphatic c5 2/> — t 5 -^t aMs-qy ; ahu-y [fern. <^1 qla^qy^y only one, 

/<•» ^ 

‘Both’ is represented by donaw-qy e. g.y ^ tim donaw-qy^ both these; 

{js^^ 4^ myon^ donaw-qy necM^ ^ mj t^o sons \ JJjAjI timau doncw-qy andarq^ 

t i t i 

from these two; but also ii)y^ donawqn* diyiv, allow both. So tsonaw-qy 

/ i j 

iarafq^ in the four directions, on all sides ; note (Luke xx. 83) sataw-an ham for, 

// //> 

Satan (cfi isjy^ donawan)^ 

The Ordinals follow the rules of declension in every particular ; e. gr., S? godmyvk 
pi, iSIjS? godanikh i^Toa, godanich, pL aS godanichi ; doyum% dat. doyimis; 

satyum^ sattmis ; and so on. 

% y treyimi gari, at the third hour ; ty shayimi gari peiliq^ from the 

sixth hour ; navimi gouri tdm^ till the ninth hour, 

03Sr THE EMPHATIC SXJEEIX ^ Y. 

259, This suffix emphasizes the word to which it is attached ; e. g,, 

(1) To Substantives, waii-y, even on the way (Luke xvii. 14). 

(2) To Pronouns : — 

o .» / ^ o / 

(a) Personal : iohi-yf tsq-y chhukq, art thou he ? 

(5) Possessive: ckoni-y osq-sdt^ out of thine otvn mouth; 

qmi-sandiny^ 

(c) Demonstrative ; in the sense of this, or that, very ; even this (that) ; the very ; 

o o^ O/ o/ o//^ O// 

e* g .9 isi yi'Vt su-y^ ti~y, tami-y, amvq/y timan-qy^ 


yiman-qy, iimaw-qy, yimati-qy;^^ tiutliu-ytiom^ is^ Uts7i*qgf 


S5 When the emphatic C5 1/ (§ 259) ia added, a nnxneral tahea termination J ov?; e. g^, 

if iff / < 

ddhaw-ays ^ Aya, ^tah^uw-qy sa$qn* nd sdf, what, were not oloansed? C 5 -r*-f y 

4^A _ 


li)} iqm* 'bakitwgy hei*, hy him were ihs Uvelve taken with him. 

«e So, frequently vftJi? in what manner, how j "V iiihif jflth*. in that manner, «>; 


fc7 'r. 


but V yitha-y yoth\ eMctly how ; ^'9-* Sj Hiha-y exactly so. 
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/ O / 

tasi (fop tas-qff ?). [After a consonant, the junction vowel is a; except 
in the case of nominatives of nonns of the second declension when it is u.] 
o // / 

(3) To Numerals : e. g,, •s daJiaw-ay (see § 258, note 35). 

— o / / *>.,/ 

(4) To Adverbs; az-qy^ even to-day (Jt az^ to-day); tati-y^ even there; 

/ 

ijh yati-y^ in the very place which. 

//. / 

(5) To Prepositions : andara-y» even from (Luke i. 15). 

(To be eontinuedJ) 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ATTEMPTED HUMAN SACBIPIOB AT HINGOLL 

On the morning of the 4th of March a Hindu, 
named GovindA, a labourer engaged under the 
Public Works Department in repairing the AkdlA- 
Hingoli Road, came into the police office at 
Hingolt and lodged a complaint. He was horri- 
bly burned about the head, arms, and chest, parts 
being absolutely charred. His statement was 
that on the previous night he was returning from 
the Hing611 hdzdr to the stone-breakers* huts, 
two miles up the road. As he passed the cotton 
ginning mill, which stands by itself half way 
between the two places, he was invited by some 
men there to sit down and smoke in the mill 
compound When they got him near the boiler, 
they seized him and thrust him head first into the 
furnace. Being a strong man he managed to free 
himself before they could shut the door on him. 
He subsequently managed to get hack to his hut, 
and next morning, with the assistance of his wife, 
came down to the police station at Hingoli. The 
unfortunate man, who was suffering terrible 
agony, was taken into the Station Hospital, where 
everything was done to alleviate his pain. His 
recovery was almost hopeless from the first, and 
on the 14th he eventually died of tetanus. The 
PArsi Engineer, Nauroji, part-ovmer of the mill, 
and one of the firemen, have been arrested, but 
the former has been released on bail for Es. 20,000. 
Though it seems almost an inconceivable thing to 
happen in a British Cantonment at the end of the 
nineteenth century, the unanimous opinion among 
all the Natives is that the wretched man was 
offered as a saoriffce to the engine, which had 
not been .working satisfactorily ; and so far there 
is no other explanation to be offered. There is a 
verystroagfeeljng aiqQx^g tl|e J5rit}sh cpmiftmiity 


at Hing61i that the case should be thoroughly 
cleared up, and the perpetrators of this dastardly 
outrage brought to justice. 

Geo. P. DTenha. 

THE SAOEBD THBEAD. 

As most formulm in magic seem to he founded 
on the assumed potency of certain numbers as- 
cribed to each deity, so the minutitB of religious 
ritual have a similar origin, even to the lights in 
the thurible, the ingredients of the incense, etc. 
All are worthy of enquiry, and give clues of 
historical import. 

When ceremonial sacrifice ceased the jan&u or 
sacred thread remained, as its name shows (yajna 
aydvita, what is worn at yajna or sacrifice). 
In a ildiBa of Manu the Brahman is prescribed 
one of cotton ; the Kshatriya one of mdrata, a 
vrild fibre, and in another place of flax; the 
Taisya of wool. In the Epics the heroes had 
them made of antelope hide, thus showing this 
record to be older than the other : now all use 
cotton. Undoubtedly the ancient materialvTas the 
wool of the victim, as is the PArsi thread. The 
separation of castes caused a change, the lower 
order of the three castes sticking to the wool, the 
warrior taking to the victim of the chase. The 
PArsl sacred thread (Zend Msiik, belonging to 
the waist) Is of 72 (12 X 6, the perfect number 
and its half] woollen threads or yams, passed 
three times round the waist by both sexes. It is 
tied with four knots. Vide Dastur Hoshanji’s 
Glossary to the Pehlawi texts of the Arda Viraf, 
The PArst thread is made with ceremonies worth 
noting. 


W. Buchanan in P. N. and Q. 1883. 
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NOTES ON THE NIOOBAEESB, 
BY E. H. HAN, O.I.E. 
{Continued from VoL XXVI, p. 277.) 
No. 6. 


Beatli aud Burial 

(inclTidiDg Funeral Bites and STibse(g[iient observances). 

Inert and phlegmatic as are the Nicobaresein most circumstances of life, yet some of their 
demonstrations of grief at the death of a relative or friend amount to what might be 
described as frenzied extravagance.^^ This, although attributable in part to real sorrow, especially 
on occasions of family bereavements, is no doubt, as regards many of the mourners, mainly 
induced by their superstitious fears and the dire necessity — for such do they regard it — of 
conciliating add propitiating the disembodied spirit, which, for the first few days after its 
release — when it is called lioihctrlwl or hoilia-lcama;pdh^^ — , is believed to be pecu- 
liarly active and malevolent. 

The funeral customs in the Central and Southern islands of the Archipelago differ in so 
many points from those observed by the communities inhabiting the Northern islands that it 
will be necessary to treat of each separately. I will, therefore, endeavonr to describe first the 
practices which prevail throughout the Central group and also, for the most part, among - the 
Southern islanders, and then sketch briefly the chief peculiarities of those adopted by the 
inhabitants of Car Nicobar, Teressa, Bompoka, and Chowra. 

In every case of illness or serious accident the menluana (i. e., the medicine-man,” 
exorcist or shaman) is at once summoned, and by his arts and incantations and the erection of 
fetich-charms (hentd-hoi and henidt ante^ Yol. XXIV. pp. 170-1) seeks to deliver his patient from 
the power of the Evil Spirits, to whose agency^^ the disease, suffering or injury is attributed. 
When, notwithstanding all his efforts, death supervenes^® it is not considered necessary to remove 
the body from the hut until the preparations for the interment are complete, but notice of the 
melancholy event is at once sent to all neighbours and friends in adjacent villages,^® for no one 
is supposed to willingly or wittingly fail to hid farewell to the remains of the departed or to 
make the customary offerings, consisting of a few or many fathoms — according to the wealth 
or spirit of generosity of the donor — of white or coloured calico or other cloths, or silver 
bangles, necklets, spoons, forks or other valuables. Any friend who is unable from some valid 
cause — such as absence from home, sickness or other trouble — to pay this mark of respect is 
expected to make his excuses and explain his conduct at the earliest opportunity to the 
chief-mourner who, if satisfied, condones the other’s absence ; otherwise, it would be regarded as 
a slight to be remembered and rendered in kind as soon as an occasion offered for the purpose. 

Should a relative from any unavoidable cause be absent when the obsequies are performed 
he is restricted from visiting the village where the deceased died and was buried until the 

ta Even over an unpopular person or notorious evii-liver the same lamentations are made. In the rare event of 
a person dying insane the only difference observed is that' the exhumation ceremonies — yet to be described — 
are omitted ^ while, in the equally uncommon case of a murder, the corpse is either taken out to sea and sunk or 
buried in some out-of-the-way spot, after which no farther notice is taken of the remains. 

Subsequent to this brief period it is called simply twt till after the temporacy disinterment of the shall 
and jaw-bone a year or two later, when less fear is entertained of the spirit, which is then described as meMvyor 
hcmap^h. 

As will be shewn in a subsequent paper dealing with Beligioos Beliefs and Demonology, this belief does not 
extend to those in precarious health through old age or general debility. 

With the last breath (epam) of a dying person the soul {hoin) departs to the being whom the more intelligent of 
the present and of a few preceding generations have been taught by missionaries and others to speak of as DSttse." 

^ As the name of a deceased person is tabued, the messenger has to convey the intelligence by saying, “ So aud 
So*s father (or brother, sister, etc.) has just died,” It is more particularly by, or in the presence of, relatives that 
this reticence is observed. How wide-spread is this objection to utter the name of a deceased person may be seen 
by referring o the Jowrn, Anthrop, last, Yol. XY. p, 73. 
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first memorial feast {entoin), the reason being that be 'was not present at the ceremony — 
shortly to be described — when the mourners are required to take upon themselves vo-ws of 
abstinence in token of their respect to the memory of the departed, or — as it would no 
doubt be more accurate to say in many cases — of their dread of offending his spirit. 

During the interval that the news of the mournful occurrence is being conveyed to all 
concerned, at home the female relatives of the deceased are engaged in the last offices. One 
near of kin gently closes the eyes of the corpse in order to give the appearance, of sleep, for not 
only is the glazed fixed look of death held in fear, but the further benefit is gained of darken- 
ing the vision of the departed spirit — believed to be still hovering near — , and thereby 
preventing it from acting malevolently to-wards the living. Next, the body is laid with the 
feet about a yard from the fire-place^? and the head towards the entrance's of the hut, 
and carefully washed with hot water. For some reason, said to be no longer known to the 
present generation, this duty is performed once, thrice or five times at intervals during the 
hours that must elapse before the interment, and invariably by a female, preferably a rela- 
tive.^® While all this is taking place one or other of the mourners seated round the corpse 
gives utterance from time to time to some ejaculation, such as “How generous !*' '‘How 
unselfish !*’ to which remarks assent is forthwith given in a chorus of sobs and exclamations of 
bi-di-di from the men, and, aJib-aJid-alib from the women in attendance, repeated assurances 
being every now and again addressed to the corpse of the sorrow caused by his (or her) death. 

While the body is being laid out various necessary duties have to be performed by one or 
other of the mourners and their friends : — 

(a) If the stores of food belonging to the deceased or other occupants of his hut 
were not removed prior to the death they are at once carried away to another 
hut for issue after the burial. The water is, however, retained for the use, during 
the day or night, or both, as the necessities of the case may require, of the 
mourners, who keep a suMcient quantity boiling both for washing the corpse and 
for their own consumption, as they are prohibited from taking any food until 
the prescribed cleansing of the dwelling and individual purification of them- 
selves on the day following the funeral shall have been accomplished,®® the 
pangs of exhausted nature being meantime sustained by means of quids of tobacco 
and sips of hot water, 

(5) Some of the cocoanut-shell water-vessels Qiishbya^ ante^ Vol, XXIV. p, 46) are, 
however, taken with their contents to the entrance of the hut, where an uneven 
number (generally 3, 5 or 7 pairs) are violently dashed against a post so as to 
crack the shells. In like manner all or the bulk of the porteble property of the 
deceased, such as (in the case of a man) his spears, pots, baskets, paddles, plates 
and a great variety of other articles, are broken or otherwise rendered unser- 
vipeable ; and then the whole are conveyed to the cemetery in order to be 
deposited at the proper time on the grave or at the head-post, this being one of 
the essential sacrifices prescribed by time-honoured custom. 

(c) A small quantity of cooked meat, rice, ^andanus and yam, together with some 
fruit, is brought from another hut and placed near the head of the deceased for 
the refreshment of the spirit^ which is believed to be hovering near the corpse 
and it is kept there till just before the removal of the body, when it is thrown 
below the hut, where it is consumed by the pigs, fowls and dogs. 

The hut-fire is not extinguished when a death takes place, or while the corpse is being out, but ifc is kept 

up only to such an extent as to allow of water being boiled for the use of the mourners. 

AS See footnote 66, post. 

The body is washed once only if decompositicm has set in, and not at all when it is thought advisable to expe- 
dHathe removal of the remains, such as during an epidemic. Until it is boxied, a oorpse ia called Jcamap&hf after 
wbieh^i^ Sidled pomo-fidp. 

® A wide-^read custom, as pointed out by Mr, J. G. Frazer (7otcr. In$i. Vol. XV. pp, 91-94). 
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(e^) A stretcher for the corpse, called da-yung^ is constracted by breaking np a canoe, 
made of common®^ wood, belonging to the deceased or one of the mourners. The 
board thus obtained must be of about the same length as the corpse, and from 
six to ten inches wide. Curious pegs, called shhijgdn or shanipdn^ to the number of 
5, 7, or 9 — again no even number is permissible — are made by lashing together 
in an inverted V shape (X) the ends of two sticks, about two feet in length, of 
the Garcinm and pointing the other ends {ante^ Vol. XXIY. p. 170), 

(e) To every village (mattai) — and be it here mentioned that this term is applied 
to a collection of huts however few in number, — excepting those of compara- 
tively recent origin or which are not occupied throughout the year,®® a grave- 
yard (fihuh’-petiHla) is attached and thither other mourners or their friends 
repair with wooden hoes and old paddles®* in order to dig the grave, which must 
be about five feet deep®®. Certain others are at the same time engaged in making 
the three posts which are needed for the grave, w. — the head-post (hanoi-koi) 
which is the largest and about eight feet long, and is made of hard-grained wood 
called komching ; the extra head-post {pentila)^ which is about six feet long ; 
and the foot-post (hanoi-ldh), which is of about the same length. 

(/) The chips and shavings, produced while making the da-yunp, the slianipdii and 
the three grave-posts, are then collected and placed in a heap on the ground near 
the foot of the ladder of the hut where the corpse is lying, A quantity of 
cocoanut husks — suffLoient to maintain a fire until the hour fixed for the 
interment, — is added to the pile, which is then ignited by a flame kindled 
with fire-sticks {mte^ Vol. XXIV. p. 49), or obtained from a fire known to have 
been recently so kindled. In wet weather this restriction necessarily entails no 
little inconvenience. The object of the fire is said to be two-fold, viz,, to keep the 
disembodied spirit at a distance,®® and to apprize friends approaching or passing 
the shore in a canoe of the sad occurrence i on no other occasion is a fire so lighted. 

(jg) As soon as the two head-posts have been made and the grave dug, the 
kanoukdi is firmly planted into the head of the grave, while to the upper portion 


® The canoe must not he one made of the favourite vniiifSa wood {Oalo^phyllwm sj?*)? this is said to excite the 
recently disembodied spirit, whom it is advisable to propifiate by the strict observance of all traditional practices. 

When a death occurs at any such village the corpse is at once conveyed to a hut in the old established 

village to which it is affiliated. , a* t 

w In the Central and Southern groups the cemetery is usually situated between the village and the adjacent 
jungle ; and as these sites are generally within a short distance (40 yards or less) of the sea the soil usually consists 
chiefly of sand. Certain portions of each grave-yard are recognized as belonging to different families, and they are 
sufficiently spacious to allow of additional interments without disturbing the remains of those whose bones have not 
yet crumbled into dust. At Chowra, Teressa and Bompoka the dead are temporarily interred near their late home 
and not in a general cemetery. At those islands, as well as at Car Nicobar, they have ossuaries at a little distance 
from their villages whither, after celebrating various memorial feasts in honour of the dead, the bones are 
eventually consigned. 

These implements are subsequently laid on tbe grave, and, at the expiration of a few months, removed and 
thrown into the jungle. 

« -The position of the grave is "not determined by any regard to the points of the compass, but, at the Central 
group aud Car Nicobar, the head must be towards the jungle and the feet towards the shore, i. e., the body must} be 
buried at right^ngUs to the coast. The natives of Chowra and the Coast people of the Southern group bury their 
females, however, in tbe opposite direction, i , the feet towards the jungle and the head towards the shore, while 
the inland tribe (SAow Pen) bury their dead ih a sqiwtiiiwflr position, with the face towards the nearest river or 
creek. At Teressa and Bompoka the corpse is interred parallel to the shore, without reference to the direction of the 
head and feet. 

This custom would appear to be connected with the superstition known as * barring the ghost by fire. 
Furthermore, at sunset on these occasions torches are lit and carried down to the water’s-edge by a party of young 
men and wavedSrapidly seaward to the aooompanimsnt of shonts of /5,/e»/5 /” which is said to be intrepreted 
by the Evil Spirits, whose names are severally rehearsed, as “ Co away !” This ceremony is known by the name of 
ho^chmg. It is as well to mention here that among all the tribes in these islands the young leaves and flowers of 
the cocoanut tree ate credited with the power of scaring away demons, for which purpose they are extensively used. 
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projecting above the surface of the cemetery is lashed the pentila, round the top 
of which are fastened some Orania spathes (Jiomyitamf ante, Vol. XXIV • p. 48), and 
— in the case of a female above the age of 13 or 14 — a large basket (hen tain, 
ante, Yol. XXIV. p. 108), then and there rendered unfit for further use by being 
slit with a knife or ddo» Into this basket are crammed some of the sacrificed 
articles which had shortly before been conveyed to the cemetery. In the case of a 
man> a similar quantity of his portable property is deposited about the head^posts, 

(hi) The trophy of pigs'-tusks, which has been suspended over the entrance of the hut 
of the deceased from the time of theglast memorial-feasts celebrated by the owner, 
is, together with one or two Icareau and heniMcoi (ante, Vol. XXIV. pp. 136 and 
170), carried out and thrown unceremoniously into the adjacent jungle. In doing 
this care is taken for obvious reasons to remove the M. O. P. shell “ eyes from 
the Teareau and throw them apart ! In addition to this the chuh-fim fetich 
(consisting of neck-laces of split plantain-leaflets), which is invariably kept on 
the left side of the hut, as viewed from the entrance, is wrapped up in an Areca 
spathe and stowed away until the first memorial-feast (entoin) is held, when it 
is restored to its prescribed place (ante, Vol. XXIV. p. 135). 

To return now to the group of mourners engaged in preparing the corpse for burial. 
When the body has been washed for the last time, turmeric-unguent (consisting of turmeric- 
root paste mixed with cocoanut-oil), is smeared all over it by a relative of the same sex, if 
available ; the ear-sticks (ic7i|, ante, Vol. XXIV. p. 108) are left as worn in life, and the neng 
and opchiap (ante, Vol. XXIV. p. 47) are removed, and replaced by the neng4a-eh%ha or 
the Ue-ta-wia (ante, Vol. XXIV. p. 170), according to the sex of the deceased, who is then 
dressed in any articles of European attire which he (or she) may have possessed ; for no garment 
which has belonged to a dead person may be appropriated by another, but must be buried 
vith the corpse.®® Except in the case of infants, a lighted cigarette is next placed for a 
few moments between the lips, and then laid aside for the purpose of being deposited on the 
grave together with the utensils and cloths used in washing the corpse. The monrners now 
proceed to decorate the body, according to the resources of the family and the description of 
o:fferings presented by their friends, with snch silver ornaments as bracelets, anklets, necklets? 
waistlets and headbands j even ofieiungs of new spoons and forks are often added. After this, a 
cap (called ehandang-kamapdh) is made of one white and two red handkerchieves, or of 3, 5, 7 or 
9 white, red and blue pieces of calico, and placed on the head of the corpse. Another hand- 
kerchief is wrapped round the throat, which is called the tanual-JcvUdla-hamapdh, signifying 
** neck-tie of the corpse.” Moreover, a ohin-stay is prepared with a strip of calico and applied 
so as to keep the jaw closed, and the hands are bound together at the wrists with bands of 
white calico and laid over the abdomen, the aukles also being in like maimer secnred. An 
uneven number of silver coins are then placed between the chinrstay and the cheek,®® and 
sometimes even in the mouth, in order that the sonl and spirit, being thus enabled to^ pay 
their way, may meet with a kindly welcome in journeying to their new home,®® 

^ Sometimes the heniain is similarly employed at the burial of male adults (ante, Vol. XXIV, p. 170), 

^ It is believed that the spirit will resent as a slight the use, by even a surviving relative, of any articles of 
attire or portable property of which the deceased was possessed. 

This sum is described as (Ut,, in the cheek of the corpse**) in allusion to the place 

where the coins are usually deposited. Accordiug to the statements of some this custom is no longer regarded as of 
any benefit to the deceased, but is continued from motives of respect, affection or dread, as the case may be. The 
practice will be recognized as corresponding to that of “ ferry-money’* in vogue not only in the neighbouring pro- 
vince of Burma, but in parts of Europe {Jour. Anihr. Inst. Vol. ?:V. p, 78). 

As nothing which has been sacrificed in idiis manner — no matter Itow great its value may be in their eyes — 
can he recovered and brought into use, it happens after the lapse of one or two years, when the skuH and jaw-bone 
are exhumed, that the coins and all the ornaments about the head and neck are taken out, merely in order that they 
eSieansed, after which they are replaced : this, as well as the re-interment of the skull and jaw-hone, oecui 
oft flowing the exhnmation in all parts pf the Oentrid Group except Katchal and. certain villages on 

^morta, i$r|ipenelt takes place after fiye days. 
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While these preparations axe in progress the fnneral-guests contintie to assemble, each 
bearing offerings, termed olydla, consisting of silver personal ornaments or of calico, the latter 
of which vary in extent, according to the circumstances or liberality of the donor, from a few 
fathom sto one or more entire pieces of 24-40 yards.® These gifts of doth must be of material 
that has never been used, and may be of red, bine, white, spotted or checked, but never of 
calico. Immediately on their presentation they are tom by the family into lengths of 
about four yards, and laid ready for use on the floor. 

First, 8, S, 7 or more uneven number of two-fathom pieces of red or white calico belong- 
ing to the family of the deceased are produced, and, after a slit of about one foot lengthwise is 
ry,aAa in a certain part of each, the corpse is laid thereupon and enveloped with these shrouds 
in such a as to leave exposed through these slits only a narrow portion of the &oe 

from the to the chin. Neatly trimmed Orania spathes, called dand^-odlrhiliia — S* 5, 

or 7 in number — are then wrapped round all but the head, and are tied tightly with split cane. 
The corpse is placed on the da-^wng (i. e., the stretcher), and lashed to it with more split 
thereby ensuring perfect rigidity and facilitating the process of removing the body to the 
grave. One or three gaudy patchwork skirts, such as are worn by women at memorial-feasts, 
called Ue-ta-wta {ante, Vol. XXIV. p. 170) are then wrapped round the waist of the corpse, 
whether it be that of a mnn or woman. When so worn it is termed hentul. Next, the calico 
of friends, already referred to as having been brought and tom into lengths of about 
4 yards each, are taken in hand. An uneven number of these — from 8 to 29 in the case of an 
ordinary individual, and a larger uneven number in the case of a headman or menliktm — are 
selected, and, after a slit has been made in each in the same manner as in the first shrouds, they 
are wound round the corpse® so as to leave only a narrow spaeO down the centre of 
the fhce exposed.®* Last of all, 7, 9 or 11 ne»g-ta-cMha are tied round the whole. In the 
case of one who had occupied a leading position in their midst, the enshrouded corpse^ when 
thus ready for burial, presents, as may be imagined, a considerable bnik.® 

Save in where, for sanitary reasons, it is important to expedite the burial, the hour 

usually fixed for the funeral is either sun-down, before midnight, or at early dawn. Under no 
circumstances can an interment take place bewteen the hours of U a, m. and 1 p. m., as the 
shadows of those lowering the body into the grave, as well as those of the mourners taking 
their last look at the shrouded figure before the earth is made to conceal it from sight, would 
then fall into the grave and not safely outside or across it, and the consequences of this mis- 
chance are too serious to be rashly encountered ; the belief being that sickness, if not certain 
death, would speedily overtake any who are guflty of such indiscretion. The danger does not 
extend to the act of digging the grave, though precautions against the possibility of harm 
arising to those who have been so engaged is averted before the arrival of the corpse by the 
menlmia in attendance, who carefufly sweeps the grave in order to expel any intruder lurking 
therein. This is done with a leafy bough plucked from a small jungle tree, called S5a«y. 
This act is termed Teo1i6-hala, which denotes brandishing. 


On the completion of the elaborate process of preparing the corpse for burial the 

enshrouded figure is gently moved to a position at right-ang^es to t hat which it had up 

n Many of material are annually pniohaged from ship-traders, and reserved for this purpose. 

«* It will have been observed that in almost aU their funeral appointments the Nioobarese avoid the use of even 
numhets, though iheir reasons for so doing rest merely now-a-days upon the antiiority of tradirion. 

“ These as well as the first set of shrouds, are termed losSio-lamapafc Qit ., " wrapper of corpse”). 

« This praoiioe is said to have originated in iie belief that the defunct is thereby m wme mysterious 

to hold oommnniosti<m wtth the Supreme Bring aft« hei^ laid in the graw. Tl^ f^howwer, to ex- 
the nature or mode of such oommunioatious, for the soul (Win) is held to have ^en its fligh^ whde the spirit 
Imha) is for the next few months fully engaged in endeavouring to enter the body of some surviving friend. 

« AH the offerings which are in excess of the mourners’ requirements forthe ^nd are tom iutolei^ 

about st inches wide and distributed to each of the male friends attending the funeral f or use aa a or lorn- 

olothy Oil their return home. 
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to tliis time occupied, and is laid immediately under the centre of the roof of the hut.cs 
The mourners then assemble round the body, the nearest relatives resting their heads or elbows 
thereon, and the remainder ranging themselves behind, while the last farewells are uttered in 
heart-broken accents and with bitter wailings, termed shidiang-'kamapdh. This lasts but for 
a short time, and then, at a given signal, some young men who are in readiness at the 
entrance approach and, hastily raising the body, carry it Ae«d®7-foremost down the ladder, and 
convey it away swiftly to the cemetery.®® One or more of the mourners®® not unfrequently cling 
to the corpse and have to be forcibly parted from it. Such persons will sometimes even allow 
themselves to be dragged half-way to the grave, where also they usually make a feint of 
throwing themselves upon the body after it has been lowered ; but a slight show of resistance 
on the part of the bystanders generally sufdces'to frustrate any such attempts.^® 

The menluam then commands the disembodied spirit to go quietly to the grave with the 
corpse and remain there until the first memorial feast (entoin), when it will be required to pro- 
ceed to Hades. It is further exhorted not to wander about in the meantime and frighten the 
living with its ghostly presence. 

When the body has been laid in the grave the. peculiar -shaped pegs, called shznjpdn or 
shamjpdn, to which allusion has already been made, are brought into use : 5, 7 or 9 of these 
are driven into the ground across the body at regular intervals from the head downwards 
in order that the Evil Spirits, known 2i,s * Mong-wdnga^ may be unable to abstract the 
remains,’'! a work which is supposed to be the special function and delight of this class 
of Demons. 

After the corpse has been laid in the grave dav^ta-ledang ( c., leaves of the tcoang) are 

again waved over it in order to disperse any spirits which may still chance to be hovering 
near ; for it is held that, through sympathy with the deceased, the spirits of the bystanders, 
and even a stray demon, might by overhaste be interred with the corpse. To make assurance 
doubly sure, therefore, a dry cocoannt-leaf torch, such as is used in these islands when fishing 


^ Up to this stage in the proceedings the position of the corpse has been as shewn below in the diagram marked 
** A,” where “ a” represents the entrance at the top of the hnt-ladder; *‘b the fire-place ; ” c the corpse, with 
its head towards the entrance and feet near the fire-plaoe i and ** d *’ the ch.uh’fum fetich, already referred to in 
the foregoing. The corpse is now placed as in the diagram marked ** B,” i. e., at right-angles to its first position, 
and in the centre of the hut, with the head towards the ehuh-fwm. 




.. ” The onVwMon given, at Wia the Cfent^ gtoup.for taking the corpse out ofthehnt heod-f oremoet is 
^t it u more ocnv^ent to&e bearers vrho reach the grave at ihe lover or foot end. ^ere does not annear to 
^s^ngthemany Wolthcs^,^onhddhy8omeraoestto^ person is carried 

m this manner he villbc able to find hiBvay back again. Mnthrop. Inst. J<mn. Vol XV p 72) 

Women and ohfldren do not neoessarily accompany the body to the grave, bnt are not prohibited from 

^ « one 00 ^® a monmar overcame all. resistance thM.o8ered and threw himmif 
he BO injnred himself by falling on fhe shont-pdn that death resnlted. 
w. Wsr anafogOBs enstoms elsewhere vide J. Q. Frazer, Jbiwn. Anihr^. Inst. Vol. XV. pp. 65-66 
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at niglit, is lighted and waved a few times inside the grave, whereupon, at a given signal, the 
earth or sand is rapidly shovelled in with the blades of old paddles by a party of young men 
who are standing in readiness to perform this duty. 

Outside the grave and on the Jeandi-koi are then placed a variety of spears, paddles and 
other things72 belonging to the deceased, all of which are broken or damaged before being 
so deposited,^^ in order that all may see how sincere the mourners are in their intention of 
denying themselves the use or benefit of any of the property, notwithstanding its undoubted 
value in their eyes. Another reason given for this wholesale destruction of property is that 
strangers who have no respect for the sacredness of tabued or sacrificed articles might 
appropriate uninjured and serviceable objects regardless of the displeasure of the disembodied 
spirit, who would unquestionably resent any such token of indifierence and disrespect by 
wreaking vengeance probably on those through whose remissness such misconduct had been 
rendered possible. 

After the grave has been filled in, the small post called hanoi-ldh^ already referred to, is 
erected a little beyond the foot in order to mark the position and length of the grave. A cord 
is then fastened between the head and foot posts, and on this are suspended three pairs of 
Mshoya (ante, Vol. XXIV. p. 45). The middle pair over the centre of the grave is alone filled 
with water, the two other pairs over the head and foot respectively being empty. 

On the graves of children a touching tribute is paid to their memory by placing on their 
graves models of the implements, eic,, which they would have had occasion to use in after 
years had their lives been prolonged. Toys also belonging to the little ones are broken and laid 
over them.^^ In all cases, except that of very young infants, memorial feasts are celebrated. 
The tabu, however, is less stringent in regard to the cocoanut plantations and trading operations 
when death takes place before the tenth year or thereabout, after which age the rites and 
ceremonies for the interment of a child are identical with those for an adult. 

Besides the objects already enumerated as placed on the grave it is customary among the 
communities of the Central group to ofFer an uneven number of cooking-pots belonging to 
the dead person, in each of which one or more small holes are carefully bored in order to 
render it unfit for use. These pots are left there for about six months, and are then thrown into 
the jungle with the bulk of the ofierings^® spared for a while after the first memorial 
feast, which is invariably celebrated within ttiat period, by which time they are no longer fit to 
remain en evidence* 


Tft From the nature of these objects a stranger is able to ascertain the sez of the occupant of the grave. 

In the observance of this custom, which is common to all the iaUmds, it is not obligatory on the part of the 
widow, widower, father, son or other restive of the deceased to perform any special act in the work of destruction, 
such as brealdng pottery, etc. 

7* As an instance of this, I would here quote from a note I made in September, 1886, when visiting Teressa 
island. On that occasion 1 saw in one of the villages the grave of a recently-buried child, aged about two years. 
As is the invariable custom at that island, fibe grave was situated close to the hut which had been the home of the 
deceased. Bound the head-post was wrapped an Areca spathe, and from it hung a basket (Aentain, Vol. XXIT, 
p. 108}, in which were placed offerings of froit and vegetables, together with a stem-sheath of the ground-rattan 
ihensJiech^ anie^ Vol. XXIV. p. 108), also cdcoanuts and hUTioya ^vide anU), the latter purposely riddled with 
holes. Bundles of Ohaviea leaves and a Tiomy6.hta {ante, Vol. XXIV. p. 169), which had been twisted out of shape and 
otherwise damaged, were also to be seen. I also observed a miniature axe, brooms, ddos and knives. At the foot 
of the grave on a bamboo pole were models of various domestic implements, also a paddle, skuH-lmt {ante, 
Vol, XXtV, pp* 185-6), a bottle of cocoanut-oil and a spathe-box {taf6l, uftfa, Vol, XXIV. p. 48) containing an offer- 
ing of new ci^ico. S^ps of coloured calico were attached to both the head-post and the bamboo pole, and a cane 
connected the two, from which a string of young cocoanuts was suspended. On the grave itself was laid length- 
wise a cocoanut-leaf. Both the bereaved parents were smeared with tuimeriO'paste, and presented a ghastly 
jaundice-like appearance. 

7fi The only things placed on the grave for the use of the disembodied spirit are a little tobacco, unripe cocoa- 
nuts, fruit and water. In the grave it has money and abundance o£ cloth and ornaments wherewith to make a good 
start on arriving in Hades. 
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The blades and prongs of the spears retained by the mourners are, like those sacrificed at 
the grave, bent or rendered otherwise — at least temporarily — unserviceable. They are, how- 
ever, sometimes after the lanedtiloy or final memorial feast, which brings the mourning 
period to a close, repaired and again brought mto use. In the meantime, as will be found 
mentioned in a subsequent paper dealing with Memorial Feasts, they form jpart of the display 
of property which is made by the chief mourner on each of the horudJe (or memorial feast) 
days, which occur at stated times during an interval of two or more years. 

Domestic pets (if any), such as paroquets, minahs and monkeys, owned by the deceased, 
are given away to friends. Dogs were formerly killed at the death of their master and buried 
in the jungle, but now-a-days they are spared and appropriated by some other member of the 
family. 

Any money possessed by a dead person, over and above that buried with him, 78 is kept 
till nearly the close of the mourning-period, when it is expended in the purchase of rice and 
other articles which have to be provided for the final feast ; or — and this of course refers only 
to silver coins — is converted into pergonal ornaments, which are worn for the first time on 
that occasion. 

At the termination of the ceremonies at the grave the mourning party return to their hut, 
where one or two women cover their heads with cloths and, leaving the face exposed, turn to 
the wall which is between them and the direction of the grave and weep silently .77 This is 
said to be in token that the general body of mourners, whose representatives they are, 
although compelled to be otherwise engaged, are equally grief-stricken and would fain indulge 
their sorrow by refraining from every kind of employment. 

While this scene is taking place within, outside the hut the demonstrations of woe assume 
a more serious form, and the grief and despair at the bereavement felt by the community in 
general and the family in particular are shewn by hacking almost in half one of the 8up« 
porting posts at the entrance of the hut. Although the injury is not so great as to endanger 
the stability of the dwelling it is sufficient to necessitate the substitution of a new pile ; but 
this renew 'll is deferred till the celebration of the last of the memorial-feasts, called la-neat-la 
(from ledt signifying “ finished, enough ’’^).78 

Under every dwelling^hut there is a light wooden platform, called itaka^ on which are 
kept various articles, e. one or moTe jpomdk-oiihP^ (ante, Yol. XXIY. p. 136) also bundles of 
firewood, freshly-gathered bunches of Pandanus fruit, vegetables, etc. After the partial 


76 The late Mr. de Roepstoiff stated that ** the silyer things axe laid on the chest of the corpse, bnt they are 
afterwards recovered when the skull is dag np.” The mistake hero made probably arose from his having seen 
the ornaments taken out of the grave, as is sometimes done at the exhnmation, in order to clean them. They are, 
h<gv’ev6T, invariably restored in the course of a few honrs, or at any rate as soon as the sknll is re>interred at the 
close of the Festival. It would be entirely opposed to ^1 their views and sentiments in this matter to re-appro- 
priate anything that has heeu sacrificed or offered in honor of the dead. — A Dieiionary of the Nancowry Pidtectf 
Home Dept. Press, Galontta^ I8d4i, page 261. 

?T is termed the ha-ehi^^&nh-Tiare, in allusion to the self-imposed fast and abstention from social enjoy- 
ments on the part of the disconsolate mourners. 

7* If a death oeonrs while a festival is being held the body is usually removed to the nearest village for inter- 
ment, but under these circumstances it is generally brought hack at the la^neat-la feast, and interred in the family 
burisd-plaoe. 

7e These are large cylindrical bundles, generally about three feet in diameter and about a foot thick, having all 
the appearance of being firewood, but each billet is so neaUy trimmed and shaped that one might expect eren a 
casual observer to entertain a doubt as to its being really intended for such an ordinary purpose. They are always 
kept in readiness for offering on the grave of a relative or friend at the cdebration of the first memorial feast 
(enioin), and are never burnt. They entail no little time and trouble in their obnstmction, and therein lies the 
merit of the offering. It is recorded by the late Mr. de HSepstorff {A DicHona/ry of ihe Nancowry JHcdect, 
Home Dept. Press, Galontta, 1884, p. 90) that Pastor D. Bosen, a Danish Lutheran minister who conducted a 
iB^sion iu Hancowry Harbour in 1831-34, wrote as follows regarding these singular objects : — ** It has amused me 
the pedantry shown by the Nicoharese in their choice and treatment of firewood,” showing that he, like 
iiaaaa^i#di^usnt visitors, misapprehended the real use for which the pomdk-^*k^•s iutended. 
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destruction of the hut-post, as just* described, the itaha is broken up, and the materials of 
'vrhich it is constructed are thrown into the jungle. ^ This act necessitates the removal of the 
pomdh-^nh which is then rolled away and stored under another hut until the time arrives for 
celebrating the entoin feast.®^ 

The ceremony mentioned in footnote 56 (ante) takes place before dusk ; and after sundown 
on that and the two following days a fire is kindled near the head of the grave by means of 
fire-stioks, and kept burning throughout those three nights by one or more of the mourners 
who undertake this duty. The usual occupants of the hut sleep therein after the funeral and 
may in fact sleep in no other. 

As has been already mentioned, mourners are not allowed to taste®^ anything except hot 
water until about 24 hours have elapsed since the demise. It is not thought necessary to draw 
water specially for their consumption, but any that may happen to be in the hut at the time is 
used. No idea of its defilement through the presence of death seems to have crossed the 
Nicobarese mind. Evidently some sentiment of ihe kind, however, attaches to the state of the 
hut and the persons of the mourners, as it is obligatory early on the morning after the interment 
that a thorough house-cleaning be undertaken. After everything has been removed from the 
walls and floor of the hut, the former are swept with a broom (yihl-kanga), and the latter washed 
with hot water (et~s}iech»oal~nl),^ The mourners then wash themselves by pouring water over 
each other. This is known as the Jeolaich-i-dhh^hare, implying purification by ablution. 
After they have dried themselves, they, have, in order to he completely purified from their recent 
contact with the dead, to be anointed vrith an unguent, termed danun-dnha,^ by the m&nluana 
who, moistening his fingers therewith, performs the act of lustration (enl^ana) by anointing 
each mourner in turn on the head and shoulder, uttering meantime repeatedly the mystic term 
epsh ” or which to the people of the present day conveys no precise meaning, but is 

regarded either as an injnnction to the Evil Spirits to keep away, or as conferring some sort of 
cbarm or protection against their machinations. Meantime a man takes a short lighted torch, 
made of dry cocoannt leaves, which he waves in all directions inside the hut with the object 
of driving away any Evil Spirits that may be lurking therein. This act is termed Icoho-nl-oah 

With the further object of disguisii^ themselves so that the departed spirit may fail to 
recognise them, and may do them no mischief, all the mourners shave their heads (zkoaZt-kox),®* 
in addition to which the women diave their eye-brows (ikoah’^ydl’^hmdt)^ and the men 
eradicate with tweezers any hair they may have on their upper lips and chins (iidsh-enhoin)*^^- 
It is also common for a mourner, for the same reason, to assume some new name®® for him 
or herself, which, in a great measure, accounts for the fact that some individucds have borne 
several different names, in the course of their lives. This dread of the disembodied spirits of 
their departed relatives and friends®^ is induced by the conviction that they so keenly desire to 
return to the scenes and associates of their earthly existence that they are utterly unscrupulous 
as to the means and methods they adopt for the purpose of attaining their object. 


99 At ame villages tliis feast takes place on the Srd, 5th or 7th day after the interment, hut generally not tUl 
3 or 5 months have elapsed. In the latter case a dark night is selected. 

51 The reason for this fast from solid food is that if a meal were eaten in the presence of a corpse, the ghost might 
inadvertently be swidlowed at the same time. 

5 2 por this purpose they use a brush-like object, called /cMWiAh-Wh (or hanneji^l&hy [cntSy Vol. 2XIV. p, 4wj, 
consisting of a Fwndanw drupe after the pulp has been extracted. Old rags of sacks, etc , are afterwards used 
for wiping planks. [Jovm, Anihrop, X^ist., Vol. XV, p. 67. J 

Tins consists merely of the pounded leaves of a certain tree mixed with cocoaaut-oil. 

Some have been observed to shave all but a single lock of hair on the crown, after the manner of Hindus. 
It should, however, be mentionea that this custom of shaving is optional in the' case of a wenZuono, most of whom 
affect long hair. Jowm. Anthrop, Imi., Vol. XV . pp. 73 and 99. 

85 la cases of sudden death, as from a fatal accident, snake-bite, or other cause, the same measures are adopted 
by all the fellow-villagers of the deceased, and the mourning they observe is the henJiwdva-hcmH^e (wde note 89). 

88 (Joium. AinXhTop* Insist Vol. XV, p. 73, ^ 

8T The natives of Car Nxoebar afiBrm that among them this feeling extends only to the spirits of bad men and of 
those who met their death by f ouftneans. These do not become less dangerous until many years have elapsed. 
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When the physical purification and fortification against the Unseen Powers are accom- 
plished, the mourners and their friends assemble at the hut to partake of a meal (styled ongtang- 
kirftha), which is prepared and eaten in silence.®® It consists of a pig and fowl freshly killed, 
and also of as great a variety of articles of food as can be procured. *The object of this 
lavish provision is that each favourite viand may be represented, and thus enable the 
bereaved as well as their friends to decide at once from which they will abstain during one or 
other of the two mourning periods, viz., that styled hen’hwdva-Tswn^isJie (or oydnga-^m^td), 
which terxoinates at the first memorial-feast {entoin), and that called henJmdva^dlde, which 
extends until the celebration of the final feast (lanedtla) two or three years later.®® The various 
dainties are spread on trays, and each person is afforded the opportunity of declining or partak- 
ing of any number of them. By this means it soon becomes known which of those present 
intend to deny themselves, and to what extent their abstinence will be carried. At the con- 
clusion of this repast a tray, containing a portion of each kind of food that has been served, is 
tsarried by one or two of the company and deposited on the grave as an offering to the departed 
spirit,®® but no effort is made to protect it from birds or animals, so that it usually happens 
that the whole amount is speedily consumed by pigs, fowls, dogs, and crabs. 

on' THE EAST.CENTHAU GROUP OF INDO-ARYAN VERNACULARS, 

BY GEORGE A GRIERSON, C.LE., Fh.D., I.C.S. 

Tee division of the Indo-Axyan vernaculars of Northern India, into two main groups, a 
Western, corresponding to the ancient 8auras6nt Prakrit, jsnd an Eastern, corresponding to the 
M&gadhi Prakrit, has long been a common-place to students of the snbjiect. The existence of a central 
language corresponding to the ancient Ardliia»Mftgad)ii Prsikrit has also been assumed, but what 
that central language is at the present day has not, so far as I am aware, ever been dearly stated! 
The researches connected with the Linguistic Survey of India, on which I am at present engaged, 
have enabled me to locste it definitely. I have named it Euatoru Hindi, and its two or three dialects 
together form what I call 1h.e East«Centn^ Group of the Indo«'Aryan vernaculars. The 
Eastern group includes Assamese, Bengali, OriyS, and Bihfiri ; and the Western, among others, what 
I now call Western Hin^, Panjdbl, and C^jaratt* 

The following note has been drawn up for the Survey ; but, as a long period must necessarily 
•lapse before the Survey-report can see the light, and as the correct identification of the language is 
of some interest, I ventnre to lay an early copy of it before the readers of the Indian Antiquary 

The Eiast-Oentral Group. — The East-Central Group of Indo-Aiyan vernaculaxB is a group 
of dialects, not of languages. It includes only one language, vis., Eastern Hindi. 

w Through some misapprehension of the facts it was recorded by the late Mr. de Boepstorff that this meal is 
eaten at the graye, whereas the mere suggestion of such haying ever been their practice eyokes a prompt 
£P, 262 of the JHcHonary quoted in Notes 76 and 79 (ante),] 

w Eenkwd/oa^Jeatm^ implies abstinence from singing, and aydngoL^yann&a, the putting aside of personal 
ornaments ; while henhtcdy<i-dt4s signifies a thorough and complete abstinence from every torpa. of selfrgtatificac 
tion, whether in respect to food, drink, self-adomment or social entertainment. The first two terms, applied alike 
to the mourning obsetyed by friends and certain of the relatiyes of the deceased, entail abstzsence from singing, 
dancing, playing on instruments, wearing ornaments or new clothing, and the nse of red paint on the person, as 
weU as indulging in those luxuries that were formally declined at the meal here described. In those cases where 
the enioin takes {dace after a few days (ants, note 80) the self-sacrmce incurred by this class of mourner 
necessarily amounts to little more than a farce. It is far otherwise, howeyer, in regard to those who obsexye the 
hsnhtsdoctdtds, as this requires them to depriye thmnaelyes of eyery kind of self-indulgence for a period extend- 
ing generally to abont three yesirs, when the final memoriahfeast is nsuidly h^d. Till then no intoxicant, tobacco, 
cultiyated Oha/oica betel-leaf, pork, fowl, fish or tnrtle (unless captured with a eingle-prouged spear), ripe cocoanuts, 
yegetables, plaintaina and rice may be consumed. Needless to add, no ornaments or new garments piay be worn 
or paint applied to the person, and no form of recreation, such as singing, dancing or mnsic, may be enjpyed. 

M Jowrn, Anthrep, Inst., Vol. XV. pp. 74-75, where Mr. J. G. Eraser points ont that ** the nearly uniyersal 
** practice of leaving food on the tomb ..... , like the habit of dressing the dead ip his bestdoihes, probably 
**ori£^naiiied in the selfish but not uxddndly desire to induce the perturbed spirit to rest in the grave anfi not come 
the Bring for food anfi raiment.’’ ..... ** Rather than nse the property of the deceased and thereby 
of his ghost, men destroyed it. The ghost woul4 then haire no motive for retniuing to his 
^^desblaledl^cmev'’ ^ 
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Its geographical habitat. — This langoage^ which incMes three main dialects, Awadh!, 
Bagh611, andChattisgaphty oocnpies parts of six promcea, Oudh, the North-Western Provmces, 

Baghelkhandt Bnndelkhandi Chota Nagpur, and the Central Proyinces. It covers the whole of Qndh, 
except the district of Hardoi and a small portion of Fyzabad. In the North-Western Provinces, it 
covers, roughly speaking, the country between Benares and Hamirpur in Bnndelkhand. It ocrmpies 
the whole of Baghelkhand, the North-West of Bundelkhand, the. South-Sone tract of the District of 
Mirzapur, the States of Chang Bhakdr, Sarguja, Udaipur, and Korea, and a portion of Jashpnr, 
in Chota Nagpur. In the Central Provinces, it covers the districts of Jabalpur and Mandla, and the 
greater part of Chhattisgarh with its Feudatory States. 

The dialects. — The three dialects of Eastern Hindi closely resemble each other. Indeed, 
BaghSU difiers so little from Awadhi, that, were it not popularly recognised as a separate speech, 
I should have certainly classed it as a form of that dialect. Its separate existence has only been 
recognised in preference to popular prejudice. Chhattisgarh}, under the influence of the neigh- 
bouring Marithi and Ojiyd, shows greater points of difference ; but its close connection with Awadhi 
is nevertheless apparent. The Awadht-cmn-Baghdli dialect covers the whole Eastern Hindi area of 
the North-Western Provinces and Ondh, and of Bnndelkhand, Baghelkhand, Chand Bhakar, and the 
districts of Jabalpur and Mandla. It is also spoken by some scattered tribes in the Central Pro- 
vinces districts to the south and west. If we wish to make a dividing line between Awadhi and 
Baghili, we may take the river Jamna where it rons between Fatehpnz and Banda, and, thence, the 
southern boundary of the Allahabad District. This is not quite accurate, for the Tirbdri dialects 
spoken on the north bank of the Jamna in Fatehpnr, shows sufficient peculiarities to entitle it to be 
classed as BaghiSli ; and the language of the south-east of Allahabad, which is locally known as 
BaghSli, but which I have classed as AwadH, is a mixture of the two dialects. The bouudaxy must be 
uncertain, for there is hardly any definite peculiarly which we can seize upon as a decisive test. 
Ghhattlsgafbt occupies the remamdei of the Eastern Hindi tract, that is to say, the States of Udaipur, 
Korea and Saiguja, and a portion of Jashpur, in the Chota Nagpur Province, and the greater part of 
Chhattisgarh. 

As above described* Eastern Hindi occupies an irregular oblong tract of country, extending from, 
but not including, Nepal to the Bastar State in the Central Provinces, much longer from north to 
south than it is from east to west. lie mean length may be roughly taken as 750 miles, and its 
mean breadth about 250, which together give an area of about 187,500 square miles. The number ol 
speakers of each dialect is roughly as follows ; — 

AwadH ... ... 16,000,000 

Baghffil •»» ... .ft ••• 4^612,756 

20,612,756 

Chhatlisgarh) .«• ... ... ... ... 3,719,725 


Total... 24,331,999 


With reference to the above figures, it should be explained that, probably owing to the prestige 
of the court at Lucknow, Awadhi is spoken as a vernacular not only in the tract above described, but 
also by Muhammadans over the Eastern parts of the North-Western Provinces, and the greater 
part of Bihar, the language of which is, in the main, Bih^ri. I estimate the number of these 
Awadhi-speaking Musalmans at about a million, and these figures are included in the figures for 
Awadht given above. Similarly, as regards Chhatdsgarhi, the above figures include not only the 
speakers of that dialect in the area of which it is the vernacular, but also 34,095 speakers of it in the 
neighbouring Chhattisgarh and Orissa Feudatory States, whose main language is Ojiya. In both 
cases, the speakers are permanent residents of the areas in which they were found, so that the total 
above pven represents the number of speakers of Eastern Hindi in thdr proper homes. 
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Speakers of Eastern Hindi abroad, — Large numbers of speakers of Eastern Hindi are 
scaled all over Nortliern India. Putting to one side the number of Oudh men who have travelled 
abroad in quest of service, there is our native army which is largely recruited in that Province. 
TJnfortunatdy it is impossible even approximately to estimate the number -of these Eastern Hindi 
speakers who are away from their homes. All that can be done is to give the following approximate 
estimates for the Lower Provinces of Bengal, and for Assam 

Estimated number of speakers of the Eastern Hindi in Assam 32,290 

„ „ „ Lower Provinces ••• ••• 111,258 


Total ... 148,548 


Origin of Eastern Hindi.— As explained elsewhere, in the early centuries after the Christian 
era, there were two main languages or Prakrits, spoken in the Jamna and Ganges valleys, 
These were Saurasdni spoken in the west, its head-quarters being the Upper Doab, and Magadbi spoken 
in the East, with its head-quarters in the country south of the present City of Patna. Between these 
two there was a debatable ground, roughly corresponding to the present 'province of Oudh, 
in which a mixed language, known as Ardha-Mdgadhi or Half-Magadhi, was spoken, partaking partly 
of the character of SaurasSni, and partly of that of MigadM. We know that all the languages of the 
Eastern Group are descended from M^gadhi, and that the group of closely connected languages, of 
which Western Hindd may be taken as the type, is directly descended from SaurasSni, It now remains 
to state that this mixed language, or Ardha-MSgadhi, was the parent of modern Eastern Hindi. 

Geogiapbicsd poBition of Eastern Hindi in regard to neighbouring languages. — 
Eastern Hindi is bounded on the north by the Aryan languages of the Nepal Himalayas, and on the 
west by various dialects of Western Hindi, of which the principal are Kanauji and BundSlkhanji. 
All these are descended from SaurasSni. On the east it is bounded by the Western Bhojpuri and 
NagpuriS dialects of BihSri, and by Oriya. On the south it meets forms of the Mara^ii language. 
These three are descended from MSgadhi.Prfikrit. It is hence surrounded on two sides by languages 
derived from SaurasSni, aud on two sides by languages derived from Magadhi, and, as might be 
expected, is the modern representative of Aidha^lSgadhi. Like it, it partakes of the nature of both 
the ancient languages. 

Its name. — The name Hindi is popularly applied to all the various Aryan languages spoken 
between the Panjab on the west and the river Mahd-nandS on -the east, and between the Him^ayas 
on the north and the river NarbadS on the south. From these BihSri has already been subtracted. 
It is spoken in Bihar and the eastern districts of the North-Western Provinces. We shall also have 
to subtract the languages of Bajputana, and there remain, still bearing the name of Hindi, the dialects 
spoken in the basins of the Jamna and the Ganges, say, from Sirhind in the Panjab to Benares. 
These divide themselves into two main groups, entirely distinct from each other, a Western and 
w Eastern. The Western includes, amongst oilers, Bund5U, Kanauji, Braj Bh^kha, and the stan- 
dard Hindustani which forms the lingua franca of the greater part of India. These dialects are all 
various forms of one language, which I call Western Hindi. The Eastern group includes the three 
dialects that together form the language which 1 term Eastern Hin^. It is necessary to explain this, 
as no attempt has hitherto been made to name these two languages. Its very existence has hitherto 
been a matter of doubt.^ . ’ ' 

The East-Central Oroup compared with the Eastern. — The dialects of the East- 
Central Group diSer from the languages of the Eastern Group mainly in the conjugation of 
the verb. 


^ t The student is warned that the Eastern Hind! of Dr,' Hoernle^s Gandian Orannaar is not the language here 
name. That Eastern Hand! is BihSri, Dr. Hoernle himself has long abandoned the name 'Eastern 
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Pronuaciation. — As regards prominoiation, the languages of the Eastern group do not 
agree among themselves* The three most Eastern languages of the group, -y®?,, Assamese, 
Bengali, and Ofiy^, have one marked peculiarity, in that the letter a is usually pronounced like 
the 0 in the English word ‘ hot** In Bihart, this sound is gradually flattened as We go west*- 
wards, until in Western Bhojpurl, it has the ordinary sound of the *■« * in * nut.* Eastern 
Hindi has also this pronunciation of the vowel. 

Beclenaioxu — In the declension of Nouns and Pronouns, Eastern Hindi closely resembles 
Western Bhojpuri, It has the same tendency to use an oblique form iu i / with regard to which, 
however, it would be more accurate to say that Western Bhojpuri has borrowed from Eastern 
Hindi, the oblique form of the other languages of the Eastern group invariably ending in a. The 
post-positions attached to nouns are mostly the same as in Bihiri, the most marked exception 
being that of the Dative-Accusative, which in Eastern Hin<R is ‘ ’ or * while, in the 

languages of the Eastern Group, it is ‘ ^ * or ^ &!.* It may be add^d that the post-position 
of the Locative is ’ or ‘ while in Bih^i it is more usually ‘ mi,’ and it does not occur 
in the other Eastern languages at all. These two post-positions, M and ma, are typical of the 
East-Oentral Group. 

Pronouns. — The declension of Pronouns in Eastern Hindi closely resembles that of the 
Eastern Group of Languages. In one important teat point it^grees with that group in differing 
from the more western ones. While in the latter the typical vowel of the genitive singular 
of the personal pronouns is in Hhe East it is 6. Thus, in Western Hindi ' my ’ is ‘ mM, 
but in Bengali and Bih&ri, it is * morj Eastern Hindi follows the Eastern Group in this respect. 

Conjugation. — In regard to verbs, there are greater points of difference than in the other 
parts of speech. The verb substantive is in Eastern Hindi aJteU or dheU^ ^ I am,’ although, in the 
Eastern parts of Oudh, bdteUt which is nearly the same as the Western Bhojpurl bdtSy also 
occurs. In the Finite verb there are three main tense® which admit of comparison, the Present 
Conjunctive, the^ Past and the Future. Of these, the Present Conjunctive, which is derived 
from the Sanskrit Present Indicative, is practically the same in nearly every Indo-Aryan 
Language. ,No profitable comparison can therefore be obtained from it. 

The Past Tense. — The Past Tense, on the other hand, presents striking differences. In 
all the Inda- Aryan languages this tense was originally a Past Participle * Passive. Thus, if we 
take Hindust^i, the word mdrd, which is derived from the Sandorit Past Passive Participle 
mdritakj does not mean literally *he struck ’or * I struck^* but * struck by him * or * me ’ and 
BO on. Similarly, ^chaldj* derived from chediiah, is literally not ‘ he went,’ but * he is gone.* ' It 
will be observed that the Sanskrit Passive Participles above quoted have the letter i in the 
penultimate syllable* This is*the case in regard to most Sanskrit Passive Participles, and it is 
Important to note it, for this i is retained in most of the dialects derived from BaurasSni 
Prakrit* Thus from the Sanskrit * mdritahf there sprang the Sanras5ni ‘ vadnb^ from which 
came the Braj Bh^kh^ ‘ mar^u^ in which the y represents the original Sanskrit and Prakrit ? . 
The change of i to y is one of spelling rather than of pronunciation. We may, therefore, say 
that this i or y is typical of the Past tenses of the group of dialects, which are sprung from 
Sauras^ni Prakrit. 

Turning now to the languages derived from M&gadhi Prakrit, we see an altogether differ- 
ent state of affairs. In the Saoraslni languages, the t of * mdritah ’ and * chalitah * has altogether 
disappeared. In the Magadhi languages, we find in its place the letter * I, * Thus * struck* in 
Bengali is ^ and in Bihari mdrah. It is a peculiarity of all these languages that they 

object to using the Past Participle by itself, as is done, for instance, in Hindustani. They have 
a number of enclitic pronouns,® meaning * by me,* * by thee,* and so on. These they tack on to 
the Past Participle, so that the whole forms one word. Thus, when a Bengali wishes to say 
* I struck,’ he says ^mdnla,* ‘struck,’ * ami* *by me,* and unites the whole into one word, mdrildm. 


® Eor the proof of this, see X 4. J5. LXIV. (1895), Pt. I. pp. 336 and 353, 
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Similarly, the Bengali clialiUm originally meant *it' was gone' by me,* hence,. ‘ I went.’ 
In process of time the way in which this word was bnilt was forgotten, and the past tense in 
Bengali is now conjugated as if it was an ordinary active verb. The particular enclitic pro- 
nouns which are used in the MAgadhi-derived languages vary in form from dialect to dialect, 
and for the purpose of comparison with Eastern Hindi, it will be convenient to consider those 
in use in the Bhojpuri dialect of Bih&ri. 

Eastern' Hindi combines the peculiarities of the Baurasdni and of the Miftgadhi 
languages. The typical letter of its past tense is not the MSgadhi Z but the Baurasini i or y. 
On the other hand, the past participle cannot stand by itself, but takes the same enclitic 
pronouns as those used by Bhojpuri. In order to show this clearly, the masculine singular 
of the Past tenses of Eastern Hindi and Bhojpuri are here given side by side. In each 
case the root, the tense characteristic, and the enclitic pronoun are separated by hyphens. In 
reading the Eastern Hindi* formsj it should be remembered that, in this language, ya, e, and t are 
practically interchangeable, some localities favouring one spelling, and some another. The 
spellii^ given below is that of the Awadhi dialect ^ 


English. 

I struck 
Thou struckest 
He struck 


Eastern Hindi. 

Mdr»i^s 

Mdr~i*s 


Bhojpuri, 

Mdr^^l~6 

Mdr^<^l^as 


If we spell the Eastern- Hindi words* as folio wr, aris often done, we see the^connerion, on 
the one hand, with the Sauras^ni dialect^ and; on* the other, with Bhojpuit even more* clearly. 

Mdr-y-aU. # 

Mdr-y^as 

Mdr^^j-as 

These are the original forms, of which the forms with % and e are corruptions; This Past 
Tense, with, according to local spelling, the third person singular ending in w, es; or yas, is 
pre-eminentlythe typical shibboleth of a speaker of Eastern Hindi. In conversation this form 
of a verb naturally occurs with great frequency, and is hence continually heard. •Speakers of 
the language from Oudh cover the whole of Northern India, for th^ ara great wanderers in 
search of service, and, even in Calcutta, nothing is more common for a European to hear. than, 
an up-country syce saying words like ^Icahis^* he said, or ‘ mdris^^ he struck. Such expressions 
must be familiar to every Englishman, and most people would be astonished to. hear that they 
were relics of a mixture of Sauras^i and M^gadhi Prakrit. 

In this tense. Eastern Hindi has another strong point of resemblance with the Baurar 
s^ni group of dialects. I have already pointed out that in the Magadhi languages,' the memory 
of the fact that these past tenses are really passive in character has been lost. The suffixing of 
the enclitic pronouns has given the tense the appearance of an ordinary past tense of an Active 
verb. In Eastern Hindi we see this process of forgetting actually going on. The memory of 
the passive character of the tense has been partly preserved by the fact that the language 
possesses a literature. In the* old poetry of Malik Muhammad and Tulasi D4s the fact that the 
tense is passive is rarely forgotten. The subject is put into the case of the Ag&nt, which in 
this dialect does not end in but is the same as the ordinary oblique form, and the verb is 
made to agree in gender and number, not with the subject, but with the object. In accord- 
ance with this, the verb has still, to the present day, a feminine form in the past tenses, and, 
as we go west* where the influence of the neighbouring BaurasSni dialects has helped to keep 
the mempry alive, the subject of such tenses of transitive verbs is still in the case of the. Agent, 
Thus, in Eastern Oudh ‘ he struojk * is ‘ *2 mdri$* in whkfi d is in the Nominative case, and 
means ‘ he ^t in Unao in Western Oudh, the expresapn used is. * W mdria* in which ui is 
the oblique form and means * by him/ nominative singida? ef |s w6, 

• Tense, — The oase oi Ihe Euture Tense la 

lH?e twe ways of haying * he will Jt mee^-l^saSd^Jfeep actively or passively, 
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t«. wmay:either'tise’tlie'^ e:spi!ession,/lierwillgo;’‘or we may say ^ it will be te*be-gone 
by him.* The first is in Sanskrit chalishyati, and the second oJialitavyam used impersonally. 
We shall first trace the former into the modern languages* In SanrasSm it first became 
chalissatf with the same elision of t that we noticed in the case of the past participle. Then the 
two 's*s became changed to h, and we have chalihat. This form has survived to the present 
day, and in firaj Bh^kh^ and other Banras^ni-derived dialects means * he will go.’^ The whole 


tense is thns conjugated 

in Braj BMkhfi. 



Singular. 

Plural, 

1. 

MdrihcM] 1 shall strike 

Mdrihai' 

2 . 

Mdrihai 

Mdrihau 

3. 

MdriKai 

Mdrihai 


We are thus entitled to. say that the characteristic of the future tense in the SanrasSni group 
of dialects is the syllable ik. 

The MSg^dhi group of dialects, t. e.,, those which, form. the Eastern Group, of Indo- Aryan 
vernaculars, on the contrary prefers to form its future on the impersonal passive future particle 
pie, an example of which is the Sanskrit word ehalitavyam^ it is to be gone, equivalent in mean* 
ing to the Latin eundum. The impeiraonal nature of this participle' should be noticed. It does 
not say who is to go. It leaves this to be supplied by a- prouBCun. The^ Sanskrit chalitmyam 
becomes in both Prakrits ehoLiavvami nnd we find the next stage of growth in the word chalaha^ 
in the old Eastern Hindi of'Tulasi'DAs. It is here used as a pure future, and is not changed 
either for person or number. OhaiuBa means * 1, thou, he, we, you; Ihey will go.’ The explana- 
tionis thekO]%inahmeaniDg in Sanskrit. Aaiii.ihat language, the^ word Eterally means * it is 
to he gone.*. Who^t is thatvhas to. go, ialeEt. to be defined by the aid of a pronoun. Hence 
the form .of the verb .remains unchanged. 

Coming now to the present day, we may take Bengali as an example' of the Eastern group 
of languages. Assamese and. Ofiya follow it in every particular. As in the case of the past 
tense, Bengali cannot use the future participle, alone, it must add^enclitio pronouns to it. Its 
future participle ends in t5. That is to say the Prakrit chaliawam becomes chalih / while 
similarly the Sanskrit mdri-tavyamf it is to be struck, becomes in Prakrit mdriawam, and in 
Bengali mdrih. To this it adds ihe enclitic pronouns. When a Bengali wishes to say * I shall 
strike,* he says ^mdriW ‘it is to be struck,* and then *^,* which Jio writes a, ‘by me,* u mdrib-a. 
The Bengali future is therefore conjugated as follows ; — 


Singular. Plural. 

1. Mdr-ih-a^ I shall strike Mavf^ih-a 

2* Jlfdr-ib-i Mdr^ib^i 

3. Mdr^ib-e Mdr-ih-m 


The remaining Eastern language, Bihlrt, holds fast to the same principle in forming the 
first two persons of the future. That is to say, it adheres to the base with 6, in this case, mdrab. 
It is, however; unable' to' make up its mind about the third person. In Maitbili and MAgadb! 
it uses the present participle somewhat clumsily for this person of the future', but in Bhojpuii 
it ta^ refugein the ^future which we. have just met in Bauraslid, so that we have the 
curious spectacle of a future in which the first two persons are xealiy impersonal passives; while 
the third person . is active. As in the case of the Past tense, howevmr, all memory of the 


9 xite 'ohalSgd wliicli ve meet as tbe future in the ordinary BQndusttnl of the books has an altogether difieren 
derivation- 
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passive origin of the firat- persons has been lost. The BhojpnrL fnture is, therefore, as 
follows 


Singular. 

1. 1 shall strfte 

2 . Mdr^cLhS 

3 . JIddrihi 


Plural. 

Mdr-ab 

Mdr-^-ah 

Mdrihen 


In the first two persons, the terminations are enclitic pronouns meaning *by me,’ ‘ by thee, 
and so on. Eastern Hindi goes still further in the same direction. The Awadhi dialect closely 
agrees with Bhajpurf. Its future is r— 


Singular. 

1. Mdr^b^Zi 1 shall strike 


Plural. 

Mdr-ah 


2. Mdr^b*^& 

3. MdriJim 


Mdr~0‘b-‘6^ 

Mdrihai 


As, however, we go west, we find in the Awadhf-speaking district of tJnao the 
following y — 


Singular, 


Plural. 


1. Mdriha&, I shall strike 
■ 2. Sldrihai 
3. Mdrihai 


Mdrihai 
Mdrihm 
* Mdrihai 


This is a pane tX-fators, and is ideatfcal with the oac given above fot Bh-aj 
BaghSli dialect, aoeovding'tf^ Dr, Kellogg, takes a mean position between these two extremes. It 

may he noted that the first person singular, m&fovye^ more really approaches the Prakrit form 
mdriavvam than in any other dialect, . . 

Singular. Floral. 

1. Mdr-nvy-^, I shall strike Mdr-ah' 

2. Mdr-xb-es or mdrihes Mdr-ib-d 

8. Mdti MdrihaS 

It should bo remarked, however, that the speeimens collected for this anrvey from the 
BaghSli-speaking area only show the a-fotnre, conjugated exactly as in Unao. 

The Chhattlsgayhl future shows another mixture of these two forms. It is as follows r — 
Singular. Plural. 


1. ^itnha9t I shall strike Xdr-ab or marihan 

2. ittar-o4-« Marihau 

' 3. Jlforiho* itfariAcf 

We thus see that, as in the Past Tense, the Future Tense of Eastern Hindi occupies an 
mtermediate position between that, of the MfigadM langua^ of the East, and that of the 
oanraseDi languages of the West, 


General Conclusion. — ■ We are hence' entitled to state that the Eastern language, 
or, in other words, the East-Central group of Indo-Aryan venmoulars, agrees generally in regard 
to itenounsaudprouauiwwi&thfiMagadM Eastern Group of vemaoufer% bat, hr regard 
• -^ T«rb, occupies a position intermediate between that ggoap amd ^-HaurasSnt gr ou p ; 

to R « the modem representative of the ancient 
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ESSAYS ON KASMIRI GRAMMAR. 

BY THE LATE KARL FSEDBBIOH BTJBKHABDT. 
Translated and edited^ with notes and additions^ 
hy Geo. A. Grierson, C.LE, PAD,, 

{Continued from jp. 252.) 

APPENDIX. 


1. Explanation of Luke i. 1*4. 


J5J ^ (1) 

, / . / / / / ^ 
t*3] ^ ^ 

tcS ^ 4-' Ij 4*4 (2) 

/ ^4, ^ 

O/odA iSLoJU' Jli b 

Sjax (3)»o/ljj *31^ 4^i*«ro«1' 

Al d^XJ JjS> JSJ 

JS^^A aJU 4ir 4^^J 

4% (4) clACi 

i54^ t) Cr4^ 

f*?** 


(1) (JkurM seihau gond hamar, ei timan 
hdmen-’hond, yima ase andar wdqi‘ sapane, 
haydn harm, (2) yithq pofh't timau, yim godq 
jpethq pdnq wuManwoV tq htaldmqh^ IMdmat 
haranwoli osi, ase wish hqrqh riwdyat ; (3) me ti 

s6n mundstb ssi, godq pethq hdshish tq darydft 
harit, Uhhq sahdh s6ruy heh cMni Hoira, 
ay fd^a Thytfitus, hitarttb, (4) yuth timm 
kathan-Tiqnz rds^, yiman-hqnz tse ta'Um okhey 
Jiitstnqts, zdnah. 


261. Word by word analysis. 

Chdnhi (Prs.), Conjunction, because, forasmucbas ; sethau, adj. instr. pi., of 8ethq (^ 257), 
many ; gond, 3, sg. impersonal, aor, of gandtm, to bind (§ 180, No. 65) j hamar, m., waist, 'witb. 
gandun, to tighten the waist-cloth, to undertake ,* ei (PersO» conj., that ( = ort ) ; timan, dat. pi. 
demonst. pron. (§ 243) ; hdmen-hond, gen. pi. of kom, fern., deed, work, business (3rd declension) ; 
yimq, nom. pi. fern., rel. pron. ( § 245) ; ase, loc. pi. of 5c, I ( § 228) ; andar, proposition, m., 
with dat. ; wdgV (Arab.), participle, happening ; aqpane (§§90, 158), aor. 3 pi. fem., of sapamin, 
to be, with wdqi\ to occur ; zi, repeated on account of the relative ^sentence ; haydn (Arab.), 
declaration ; haran, 3 pi, pres, (snbj.) of Tearwn, to make ; yithq poth> (§ 259, 2, c.), adv. 
in what manner ; timau, instr. pi., demon, pron. (§ 243) ; yim, nom. pi., reh pron. (§ 245) ; godq, 
fem., beginning, abb godq (for godi); pethq, preposition, from (with abl.),; pdnq ( §238), 
self ; touohhmwoli, nom. pi. masc„ nonn of agent, of wuehJiivn, to see ( § 84) ; tq, conj., and ; 
haldmqhi, adj. nom. pi. masc. of haldmnh, t. e., gen. of Jealdm (Arab.), a word (§§ 198, 1, 6 ; and 
208) ; yhidmat (Arab.), fem., service, ministry ; karamvol* (like wuchhanwol^, from hanm, to make ; 
with JMdmoit, to do ministry, to minister 5 haldmqh^ Midmat haro, men doing-ministry of the 
word, ministers of the word ; §s^, aor. 3 pi. masc. of dsim, to be ; dse, as above ; ntsh, pre- 
position, to, ase wish, to us ; hqr^, aor. 3 sg. f. + suffix h ; by them was it (4. e., riwdyat, deliver- 
ing, riwdyat Tcavun, to deliver) done ; timau, ri^ hqrqh, by them it was delivered ( § 92 ) ; 
mef dat. pers. pron. ( § 228) ; ti, also (qmque ) ; zdn, aor. 3 sg. impersonal of zdnnn, to 
consider, think ( § 180, No. 46) ; mundsih (Arab.), proper, right; zi, as above ; godq pefhq, as 
above; hdshish (Pers.), labour, energy ; darydft (Pers.),unders£anding; karit, participle absolute 
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of Icarwi ( § 84) ; UJehq, I sg. pres, (subj.) of UMun Qekhun), to write \jaJiih (Arab.), adj., 
complete, correct ; jpo/As instr. sg. of pd//i, m., maimer \ef. above yithq jpoth^^ ) ; s6ru-y Mh, all 
that, the entire ( § 248) ; ehdni, abL fem., possess, pron. ( § 2S2) ; Motrq, for the sake of 
( § 208) ; ay, interjr ; fdzU (Arab.), excellent ; Thyofilus, Theophilus ; diiariU (Arab.), adv. from 
bi, in, + tartib, order yuth, conj., as; timan, dat. plnr., dem. pron. (§ 243) ; katJianr-hqnz, gen. 
pL fern, sg., of kaik, a word, teaching j rddi (Pers.)y fern , rightness, truth ; yim&-hqm, geur 
pi., rel. pron., agreeing with (Arab ), fem.j teaching, instruction ; there is to 

you (§ 164) ; Utswqts (for l&tsmqts) (m. Tiyutm%{), perf. part. fern, of heun^ to take, agreeing 
with WUm ; edndh, 2nd pers. pres, (subjr) of gdrmn, to know, to learn*. 

262. Iiiteral Tran^atiott. 

(I) Forasmuchas by many was the waistband tightened ( e., it was undertaken) that oi 

those things which happened among us (that) declaration they should make ; (2) in the 
manner in which by them, who from the beginner self-seers (tr e., eye-witnesses) and of-the- 
word ministry-doers (ministers) were, to us delivery was made ; (^ by me also it was thought 
proper that from the beginning diligence and understand!^ having made (^. with diligence 
and understanding), I should write in a truthful manner everything for thy sake, 0 excellent 
Theophilus, in order j (4) so-that of those things the truth, df-which by-thee instruction 
has-by-thee been-taken, thou-mayst-know. 

(To be coikUnuedH,) 


THE COPPER COINAGE OP MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 

BT EEV A WESTCOTT. 

Preface. 

The numismatic enthusiast in Southern India cannot fail to be bewildered by the extra- 
ordinary multiplicity of the copper coins which fall in his Way. Leaving on one side the 
coinage of native potentates, he finds that the early coinage of the Companies in itself oPers a 
wide field for his energies. In the absence of any complete catalogue he knows not what to 
expect, and experiences much difficulty in arranging the specimens which he has secured. By 
the aid of Atkins' Colonial Goins, and Thurston's Madras Musemi Catalogue, he can compile a 
fairly complete list of the gold and silver coinage, but to the copper coinage, especially in its 
early stages, he has no adequate guide. 

With the view to preparing the way for a more or less complete guide to these 
coins, I have arranged a tentative catalogue comprising those coins of which mention has been 
made in other available lists, adding thereto some pieces in my own collection which do not 
appear to have been published hitherto. 

4 . Copper Coins of the London Company 

[Abbreviations : 

A. = Atkins’" Coins of British Possessions and Colonies, 

H. = Hultzsch (article in Indian Antiguary, Tol. XXI,). 

T. = Thurston’s Catalogue of Goins in Madras Museum,'] 

1 Queen EHzabeth in 1600 granted a Reyal Charier to * The Govemor and Company of Merchants trading into* 
the East Indies.* 

This London Company’^s first settlement on the Coromandel Coast was at Pnlioat, where they had a precarionff 
tennre by f avonr of the Dntoh. In 1620 they obtained an independent settlement at Ma.anlip i^ .-fi^Tyij and in 1625 were 
s^aletit^open a hianoh establishment at ArmagMm, Their third settlement, in Madras, togeiher with the tight to 
was pnrobased from the of Ohandragiri in 1639. 
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I. — XTndated Coins. 

1. H. No. 24. 

Oh. — Sri. 

Bev, — Kumpini (*. 6., Tamil for Company). 

2. H. No. 25. 

Oh. — Btaj? of eiglit points. 

B. — Kumpini. 

This eight'pointed star seems to have found favour with the Company. It was revived 
subsequently. See Nos. 9 and 10. 

8. H. No. 26. 

Oh. — Orb and cross. 

' B. — Sri Eanga. 

The orb and cross, of which this is apparently the earliest occurrence was the special 
device of the London Company. The Inscription Sri Eanga on the reverse doubtless is due to 
the instruction of the Baja of Ohandragiri that ~ the Company should retain the image of 
Vishnu on their coins. Figures of Venkateswara, Lakshmi^ and the like are found on the 
Company’s pagodas and fanams, but not on the cash, unless the copper coin in the Madras 
Museum (C. 5) is a genuine coin, and not, as is far more probable, a sham pagoda. 

Some of the specimens of this coin in my collection have a difiEerent reverse. The coin is 
a single cash of about 10 grains weight. 

4. T. No. 0. 42. 

Ob. — Traces of orb and cross, and of the letters 0. 0. B. 

22. — Sri Eanga. 

This is the first occurrence of the letters 0. 0. E., which are presumably the initials of 
Chartered Company to the East Indies. One writer describes these two O’s as ‘ crescent 
moons,’ This is, however, a mistake, and does not explain the E* 

5. A. 66. 

Oh. — Orb and cross inscribed C. 0. E. within a beaded circle. 

• Indian characters within a beaded circle.* 

The inscription on this coin is undecipherable though quite distinct. It is assigned to the 
reign of George I, (1714-1727). But as it has the device of the London Company, I include it 
with their coins, though greatly suspecting its genuineness. 

II. — Bated Coins. 

6. H.No. 27. 

Oh. — Orb and cross with 78 in the lower division of otb. 

E. — Sri Eanga. 

The 78 on this coin is understood to represent 1678. The Company received a new Char- 
ter from Charles II., with permission to coin in 1677, and this coin is probably one of the 
results thereof. Atkins includes this coin amongst Bombay coins ; but it is clearly a Madras 
type, and I have obtained two specimens of it out of Madras soiL 

■ 7. H, No. 28. 

16 . 

Oh, — within a circle. 

M. — Sri Eanga. 
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8 . H.No. 29> • 

17 

Gb, — 05 within a circle. 

— SriKanga. 

9. Unpublished. 

06, ^ Eight-pointed star within a beaded circle, 

10. Unpublished. 

06. — As No. 9. 

jR. — 1710. 

The above four coins are probably efEorts of the new or English Company, but Nos. 7 
and 8 are connected with the London Company's coinage by the Sri Banga of the B , and 
Nos. 8 and 9 by the eight-pointed star of the 05. (see No, 2). 

11. Unpublished. 

06. — Orb and cross inscribed 

JR. — The date 1691 between wavy lines within a circle. 

This coin and Nos. 12 and 13 are the fore-runners of the long series extending from 1702- 
1806, The coin is called * Dndn^ or Faluce* by Atkins, I attribute this new departure in 
coinage to the Company’s new Charter granted by James II, in 1686 with renewed permission to 
coin. It has been remarked that the Company began to coin the Dutch pagoda also in 1691.® 

12. A. 67. 

As No. 11^ but date 1693. 

13. A, 68 . 

As No. 11, but date 1695. 

14. Unpublished. 

06. — Orb and cross, inscribed 

^ within a circle. 

15. Unpublished. 

16 

Same as No. 14, but date 

The above two coins are the fore-runners of the subsequent ‘ Half-faluce ’ series. I cannot 
be absolutely certain as to the exact dates, as on both specimens the last figure is rather 
indistinct. Both No. 11 and No. 14 are indisputably clear when turned upside down. 

16-47. A. 69-97. 

Faluces of various dates from 1702-1806 similar to Nos. 11-13, but of irregular shape, and 
ruder workmanship^ and with numerals larger and ill shaped. In my collebtion are * faluces * 
of the years 1781, 1786, and 1789, being dates not recorded by Atkins. 


* Idttle Tamil boys of the present day in Madras almost invariably oaU copper coins * dootie * which is their 
d pronoimcing ‘ duda.* They also speak of * leas* The word * arnia * is quite tabooed by them. 

® ^1^ Butch or Three-Swami Tagoda, as well as the bid Star Pagoda should be included in the Company’s 
Madras i^d cdnage* They are not mentioned by Atkins. 
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48 58. A. 98-^108. 

‘ Half-f aluces ^ of various dates from 1702-1804 similar to Nos, 14 and 15, but of ruder 
shape and workmanship.^ 

These two long series of * Faluce ’ and * Half-faluoe/ though a continuation of the London 
Company's coinage, and bearing their device, belong properly to the period of the United 
Company. 

B. Copper Coin of the English Company.® 

59. Unpublished. 

Oh, — A heart-shaped shield inscribed E. E, I. 0. and surmounted by 
the numeral 4. 


B. — As on some Tinnevelly Nayakar coins. 

This coin probably belongs to the period 1699-1703 when the rival companies London and 
English were at strife, previous to the incorporation of the old one in the new. It is an 
interesting piece on account of its displaying for the drst time the 4* above the shield, which 
afterwards became so familiar in the trade mark of the United Company.® 

0. Copper Coins of United East India Company. 

I. Undated Coins. 

64. T. C. 38. 


Oh, — ‘Bale-mark’ of the Company : surrounded by a beaded circle. 
jR, — Crossed lines and symbols. 

65. Unpublished. 


Oh. — * Bale-mark!’ 
R, — Crossed lines. 


66. Unpublished. 


Oh. — ‘ Bale-mark ’ 



R. — Crossed lines. 


67. Unpublished. 

Ob. — ‘Bale-mark’ 

R. — Similar to that of No, 64, 

68-73. A. 109-111. 

Ob — In Persian and English XL Cash. 

R. — This is Forty Cash (in Telugu and Tamil). 

* As illTistratiiig the rough workmanship of this xesnsoitated series, I may remark that T, No. 0. 34 which is 
figured XU pk xv. 11» aud is described as having an * undecipherable inscription’ on the Eeverse, appears to me to 

be a ‘ half-faluce » of 17 x 6 figured upside down. x . x. x,. , , 

« In William HI. granted a Charter to a new Com^^ny. This action was much resented by the old 
Company, whose Government was * determined three years commencing from Michaelmas 1698, Bat as Governor 

Pitt remarked, afterwards it (i. e., their Government) is secured to them by their subscriptions” to the new Com- 
pany. The new Company was styled, “ the EngHsh Company trading to the last Indies.” 

6 On second thought I omit Nos. 60-63, as I am very doubtful as to the reading of their obverse.^ It has been 
read as fiLumpini, as Madura, as Sn Vira, and by myself as 1* 1. 1. 0. witii flourishes. The character is supposed to 
be Telugu j but it is not easily recognisable as such, and I tske It to be hoffus Telagn. lor the present it seems safer 
to suppress these coins. 
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Atkins notices three varieties of this coin ; but including his published varieties I have 
observed six. Besides the variety in the form of the dividing line on the obverse, one specimen 
in my collection has a dividing line on the reverse also. The Tamil lettering also varies in 
several respects, e. one piece reads ^yithuj another Hthu.’ 

This piece, and the others of the same series that foUow, though undated, are known to 
have been first coined in 1807. 

74-79. A. 112-115. 

Same as Nos. 68-78| but smaller and inscribed XX Cash. 

Of this piece too there are varieties not mentioned in Atkins. 

80-85. A. 116-119. 

Same as above but smaller and inscribed X Cash. 

86. A. 120. 

Same as above but smaller and inscribed V Cash. 

86a. Unpublished. 

Same as above but inscribed 2| Casht 

87. A. 121. 

Same as above but smaller and with no dividing line* 

88. T. No. a 43. 

05. and B, — • Bale-mark of the Company.’ 

89. T. No. C. 54. 

05. — Quarter Dub of the Company (in Tamil), 

N. — Quarter Dub of the Company (in Telugu). 

II. — Dated Goins« 

The following, being all small coins, are for convenience sake placed in succession : — • 

90. T. No. A. 2 and 3. 

06. — ‘ Bale-mark.* 

B. — 1738. 


91. T. No. 4. 


06, — ‘ Bale-mark ’ 
B, — 1736. 



92. No. A. 5. 
06, — Bale-mark.’ 

B. — 1737. 


93. A. 122. 

06, — * Bale-mark.’ 

I n • (1210 == 1796) •within a square. 

94. A. 123. 

Similar to las<« bnt date | T I I (1211 = 1706), 
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95. A. 124. 

Similar to last, bat date | f I T = 1797). 

96. T. No. A. 87. 

06, — ‘ Bale-mark.’ 

R. — 1807. 


97.’ A. 125. 

06. — United Company’s Bale-mark, etc. — 1794. 

B. — Company’s arms, etc. ‘ 48 to one Rupee.’ 

98. A. 126. 

As last, bat Company’s crest only on B. 

99. A. 127. 

As 97, bat date 1797. 

100. A. 128.5 

As 97, but smaller, and ' 96 to one Rupee. '5 

101. A. 129. 

As 100, but date 1797. 

102. A. 131. 

06. — Company’s arms, etc., 1803. 

B. — Value in Persian and English, XX Cash. 

103. A. 133, 

As 102, but smaller and X Cash. 

104. A. 135. 

As 103, bat smaller and V Cash. 

105. A. 137. 

06. — Company’s crest — 1803. 

B. — - Value in Persian and English, I Cash. 

106. A. 132. 

As 102, but date 1808. 

107. A. 134. 

As 103, bat date 1808. 

108.9 A. 136. 

As 104, bat date 1808. 

These coins were struck for the Northern Circars. Atkins states that this coin was an attempt to assimilate 
the Mohammedan and Hindu monetary systems. Accepting this piece as equivalent to 20 Cash the Bupee becomes 
960 Cash. The rele^tions of the two systems were complicated. 

By Government Order of December 9th, 1817, the following values were fixed 
Star Pagoda (Hindu) = SJ Bupees « 45 fauams =5 3,600 cash. 

Bupee (Mohammedan) «= 12 fanams + 68 cash ~ 1,028 cash. 

Fanam 80 cash* 

According to above scale Bupees = 3,598 cash which is sufficiently near to the Pagoda Value of 3,600 cash. 
Eventually the Mohammedan system prevailed. 

« This series of 48, 96 to the Bnpee, should be compared with the Ceylon series of 12, 24, 48 of 1801, and of 48, 
96, 192 of 1802. 

* The above series of 1803 and 1808 were minted in England, and in immense quantities. In 1810 there were 
reported to be 80,000 pagodas worth of these coins iu Madras, and it was recommended that they be shipped to 
Bengal. They are still common in Madras and continued current until the general.Indian Copper Coinage was 
introduced. 
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109. T. No. A. 89. 

Ob. — Persian legend. Three Falnce, etc. | A. V- 

jK. — 'Valne in Tamil and Telugu (three new dubs and one little fanam). 

110. A. 138. 

Ob. — Persian legend: Double Falnce, etc. | A.V- 
^ Value in Tamil and Telugu. 

111. A. 139. 

05 , — Persian legend : Little Fanatn or Falnce, etc- | A*V- 
R. — Value in Tamil and Telugu. 

112. A. 140. 

Similar to 1 10, but Half-falnce. 

113 w A. 141. 

As 110, but date t AA (1808). 

114.10 A. 142. 

As 111, but date 1 A A (1808). 

115.10 A. 143, 

As 112, but date |A-A (1808). 

116.11 T. No. A, 62. 

Ob. — Persian Legend : Two faluce, etc. | A*A (1808). 

R. — Value in Telugu and English 2 Dubs. 

117. A. 144. 

As 116, but smaller and 1 Dub. 

118. A, 145. 

As 117, but lighter and | Dub. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ME. SCAPE. 

(See Yule’s Hobson Jobson, s.v. Bandanna : ann. 
1848 ; 4 S i.; but it is only a quotation from Thacke- 
ray’s Vanity Fair.) 

Scape is a Suffolk name. Bich. Scapy is men- 
tioned under date 6) Not. 1626 in Bacon’s Annalls 
of Ijpswcke, p. 488. J. Scapey is mentioned 
under date 17 May 1660 in Stowmarket Ohurck- 
wardena’ Accounts (HolHngsworth’s Eisi. ofBtow^ 
marhet,^. 196, i). On 23 Ap. 1731 there .was a 
marriage-licence for Bich Martin and Ann 
Scapey both of Earl Stonham (Aroh(2. Buff., 
No. 2579), and on 23 Jan. 173| for Bob. Sceby or 


Scapy and Mary Harriot both of Eaii Stonham 
(Arehd. Buff.y No. 2860). In Earl Honham 
churchyard there is a head-stone to 'Will, Scapey 
(1740-1807), and in the neighbouring churchyards 
of Coddenham and Badley the spelling is Scapy. 
In Beyton churchyard Scarpe is found. Tho. 
Ward of Great Finborough m. Pleasance Scapy 
(1763-1815), and their grandson Tho. Scapy Ward 
of Theeler’s Farm, Elmstead, Essex, died in 1867. 
Scapy Tydeman, farmer, was living at Earl Ston- 
ham in 1844 (White’s Buff. Directory for that 
year). 

OUABLES PaRTBIDGE. 


I have not yet seen any specimens of these coins, I insert them on the authority of Atkins. Their relation 
with the three following is interesting. They are of the same year, and of the same values, and apparently intended 
to circulate in the same district. 

, n Thurston catalogues 2 Dubs and half Dub of 1801, but I take this to be an error fox 180S. (C/. T. No. A. 62 
witfeitsagurePl. ii. a.) 
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HISTORT OF THE BAHMAHI DYNASTY. 

(Founded on the Burhdn~i Ma,d^ir.) 

BT HATOB J. S. KINO. II.B.A.S. 

(Continued /rom p. 21?.) 

CHiPXEB XII. 

Beign of Sultan NiJtam SMb, 
son of Humayfin Shah. 

H istorians have related that, when Sultfin Humayfin ShSh was on his death-bed, he 
Bummoned Ebwajah Jahan and Khw^iah Ma^mM Qilant, and by the terms of his will 
left them to decide as to which of his sons — vie., Snltin Nijsam Shah, Snltan Muhammad ShSh, 
or Jamshld Shfih — was best fitted for the succession. Since the tokens of sovereignty were 
manifest in the appearance of Sultan Nijam Shah, after the death of the Snljan, Kh wajah 
Jahfin, in concurrenoe with the amire, nobility and grandees, on the date above mentioned, in 
the capital Bidar, seated Sultfin Nigfim Shfih at the age of eight years on the throne in place 
of his father. According to the customaiy service devolving upon the eaiyfde as heads of the 
people, Muhahb-tni6h,son of Shfih K3M,lil-UUilh. and Saiyid-i Sharif Soiyid Manjalah, 
son of Saiyid Fv»lf, each taking a hand of the Sultfin, seated him on the throne; 
and the sheMhe and lectraed men who were present recited the fdtikah and they as 
well as the nobles and ministers uttered the customary praises and congratulations and 
plighted their fealty ; and having received suitable gifts recited these lines : — 

** O king, may thy high fortune be everlasting 1 
May the dust of tranquillity be the collyrium of thy penetrating eyes 1 
May the mirror of thy heart be always as free from blemish as the precious gems in 
thy sword 1 ” 

The prince being still only a boy in the flower of youth, the administration of the affairs 
of government was entrusted to the Queen-Mother, MaMldftmah Jahfin, who was daughter of 
Mubfirak ^fin, son of Sultan Flrfiz Shfih ; and with the aid of the sound judgment of the wise 
minister Kh^fijah Jahfin MahmM Gfiwfin the affairs of State were wisely administered. First 
of all their attention was given to the comfort of the subjects, and they busied themselves in 
repairing the injuries inflicted by Hum&yfin Shah. All the innocent persons who had been 
imprisoned by him were set at liberty, and the agents of government were confirmed in the 
offices and rank which they formerly held. Bat as most of the amirs and vazirs, through fear 
of the vengeance of Humfiyfin Shah, had fled and become scattered abroad, and the affairs of the 
subjects in general and the army had fallen into a state of the utmost disorder, and opposi- 
tionists and breeders of disturbance had withdrawn from their allegiance and rais^ rebellions, 
theBfi.yaofOTiBsa with a large force of infantry, cavalry and elephants had invaded and 
devastated the whole territory of Islfim, The nobles and ministers of State who were present 
at court assembled large forces, and Sultfin Nigfim Shfih set out with them from Bidar to repel 
the invasion. When they had gone only ten farsdkh^ from Bidar the army of Orrssa arrived 
from the other direction, and between the two forces not more than three /arsofeAsio remained. 
Shfih Mul^abb-inifih with a force of 160 armoni-clad cavalry armed with lances, placing his 
reliance on God, started at daybreak against the infidels, and encountered the enemy’s 
vanguard, which consisted of nearly 10,000 infentry, 400 cavalry and some elephants. An 
engagement took place which lasted from mid-day till sunset. Many of the enemy were killed 
and^e dust was defiled with the impure blood of the cursed infidels. The saiyid fought with 
the greatest bravery and the enemy’s force was completely defeated. When the remainder of 
the enemy's force saw what had happened they wavered and fled, leaving their tents, baggage 
and other valuable goods on the spot. ' 


• About 84 miles. 


About lO miles. 
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SulMu Mal^mtLd ghilji wages war against Sultan Shah. 

Just when the mind of the guardian of the Sultan was at rest on the conclusion of the 
Orissa affair, letters arrived from the protectors of the frontiers saying that Sultan Mahimud 
Khiyi having become aware of the dispersion of the army of the Dakhan and the disorder which 
reigned in it, and the ascendancy of the infidels, had — at the instigation of the Ohuris who had 
taken refuge with him to escape chastisement from Hum^yun Sh^h — come with an immense 
army, and crossing the frontier had encamped in a desolate part of the country. Immediately 
upon hearing this news the Sultan with his army proceeded to oppose Sultan Mahmfld, and at 
the distance of about ten farsahJis from Bidar the two forces met and drew np in order of battle 

Mahk ShAh Turk, on whom the title of Khwajah Jahdn had been conferred, and another 
Turki slave who held the title of Sikandar KM n were in the centre of the army, in attendance 
on Sultan Nizto Shah with a hundred elephants and 11,000 cavalry. The right wing was 
under the command of NizAm-ul-Mulk Tnrk with 10,000 spearmen and forty elephants ; and 
in the left wing was i^hiwdjahL MahmTid GAwdiXi, who at that time held the title of Malik^xit* 
Tujj^, with 10,000 cavaby and forty elephants*. 

On the other side Sultan Mahmud Khilji drew up his army, both right and left wings, and 
strengthened his position;, and he himself with 20,000 cavalry and J 50 elephants raised his 
standard in the centre ; bub notwithstanding the overwhelming number of his force he dug a 
deep trench round his position so that horses or other animals could not cross it. 

The two armies were drawn up in this manner in front of one another, From the clamour 
of drums and trumpets the heavens were in anguish,, and sleeping Tumult raising its head from 
its pillow awoke at the noise*. 

Malik- ut-Tttjj^r with the left wing attacked the enemy right where SultAn Ghiy^s-nd-Dtn had 
raised his standard. The latter though he advanced and fought with much bravery was unable 
to meet the attack, and at last gave way, and his father being killed he took to flight. Nizam- 
ul-Mulk also from the right attacked and broke the enemy's left, and numbers of them were 
dispersecL Muhibat Khan, governor of Chanderi, and Zabir-ul-Mulk as well as other ain^rs of 
Saltan Mahmud who were on the enemy’s left were killed. When SuMn MahmMsaw both 
wings of his army thus broken and most of his awh’s and troops disheartened, he was about 
to take to flight ; but in the midst of this the elephant-keepers of the (Bahmani) Sultan 
seeing the order of the enemy broken had drawn up in line fifty formidable elephants in expec- 
tation that the enemy would fly before them, and at once drove them towards the enemy’s 
force. The Turk! amirs who had been delicately nurtured from their youth and were unacquaint- 
ed with the tactics of warfare, neglected to send a force in rear of the elephants, as they should 
Lave done, and so left the elephants unsupported in the midst of the enemy, SultAn Mahmud 
Khiljl who still remained in his place, seeing this move in the game of chess, showed a fresh 
iH)ok and sent a force of infantry and cavalry to cut off the elephants from the Dakhant 
army and shut them in. At this time it occurred to the mind of the foolish Sikandar KhAn^* 
that the Saltan owing to his youth was nnable to ride well, and fearing that he might he 
wounded, he hfted the SullAn from his saddle and seating him in front of himself tied the 
Sultan’s hamar-^band firmly to his own waist ; but this unseasonable movement caused the army 
to be disheartened, and when the troops no longer saw the SultAu in his place they turned and 
fled from the field of battle. The elephants which had been driven at a rapid pace, remained 
in the hands of the enemy. The centre of the Dakhani army without experiencing any reverse, 
and though the SultAn was still alive, like a flock of sheep without a shepherd, turned towards 
the desert ; and contrary to their custom those brave men, every one of whom was skilled in 
fight, looked like the disordered locks of women. 


Kb&n, san of JalAl KhAn 'jyas MUed during the previous reign (vide p. 164), so this must be^ 

aom® oihwr of the same name. 
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KhwajaTi Jah^n and Sikandax who were with the centre of the army in attendance 

on the Snltiin, saw the flight of the army, and taking the Saltan with them proceeded to Bidar. 
Sultan Malimfld from excessive fear and amazement did not move from his place, but fell into 
this reflection : — “ The army of the Dakhan are practising a stratagem : they have placed 
a force in ambush and pretend to run away, so that when we pursue them they may surround 
us ; otherwise why should the army fly after gaining the victory ?” 

. At midnight the am%Ts brought Sultan Niz^m Shah into the city of Bidar ; and next day 
when the sun rose, Ma^dumah Jahan, the mother of the Sultan (who through fear of 
Hum^ydn Shah had fled to Rayachdr, but now — encouraged by a royal written agreement — 
had returned to court), gave orders for the defence of the fortress of Bidar, and appointed 
Niz^m-ul~Mulk also to assist her. Then taking the Sult^ with her, led the whole force to 
Ptriizabad Kalburga. 

Sultan Mahmfld waited three days in the same place till he was assured of the real flight 
of the Dak!he>ul army. After that he marched to Bidar and encamped within sight of the 
city, and proceeded to plunder and devastate the city and district. He razed to the ground the 
houses of the nobility and inhabitants ; so that both the great and small of that country recited 
the takbir of death over their household goods and habitations, and lost all their money and eflects> 

The enemy’s army surrounded the citadel and laid siege to it. 

Prom olden times — as has been formerly mentioned — the foundations of mutual friend- 
ship had been firmly laid between the Bahmani dynasty and the Sul^ns of Gujarfit ; so in this 
interval Mattdflmah Jah^n, who was the most sensible woman of her day, wrote a letter to 
Sultftn king of Gujarftt, complaining of the tyranny and oppression of her enemies, 

and sent it by the hand of an eloquent messenger imploring assistance from the Musalm&ns of 

that country.^2 

When Sultan Mahmfld heard this news he resolved to proceed to the Dakhan to repel the 
tyrant Mahmfld Khilji ; but his nobles and ministers expostulated with him, saying : — “Da,ud 
Kh^n* who had possessed the sovereignty for a week is still lying in wait, and though 
this is the third year of Your Majesty’s reign your rule is still not as firmly established 
throughout the country as it should he, nor have the important affairs of government been 
furthered as much as could be desired ; therefore at such a time as this to leave the seat of 
government, and for the benefit of others to go on a campaign is a matter for serious consider- 
ation/’ 

Sultan Mabmud, though still in the flower of youth, replied to the amirs m elegant 
language : — God is with him who is with God, and to assist Musalm^ns and friends is 
praiseworthy and necessary, for the regulation of the affairs of the world and of mankind is 
founded upon concord ; and it is certain that if the heavens and the elements did not agree with 
one another and join together in this manner, the organization of the universe would be 
annihilated ; and if the race of men were to break the chain of mutual assistance and reciprocity 
the foundations of the laws of Nature would be overthrown. 

When Sultan Mahmfld had ended this manly discourse and had inspired his people with 
manliness and bravery, after expressing their regret to the Sultan for their unworthy thoughts 
they changed their minds and said : — “ If there is no help for it but to send an army into the 
Dakhan, the best course seems to be to enter the kingdom of MhIw&, and' so cause anxiety to 
the mind of the Hhiljis : by this means you will not have to travel so far from your own 
territory ; and if (which Heaven forefeud 1 ) any disturbance should arise in this country, you 
will be able to return quickly to quell it. By this plan assistance to Sultan Nizam Sh&h will 
also be assured, for when Sultdu Mahmfld Khilji shall hear of your advance towards his 

territory^ he will quit the Dakhan a nd hurry back to his own kingdom.” 

u yideBayley : Qujardt, pp. 175-6, and Mir^dUi Sihandart, litho, ed., p. 90. 
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When they had explained this plan to Snlt«^ Matimud he taxed his courtiers with 
meanness and want of spirit, and ignoring their advice he without delay marched with his 
army towards the Dakhan ; and in due time arrived at Sult&npiir and Nandurbar, near the 
frontier of the Dakhan, where he encamped. 

In the meantime the army of the Dakhan, which by the accidents of fortune had become 
scattered like the constellation of the Bear like the Pleiades soon re-assembled under the 
shadow of the Sultan’s victorious standard. The personal property and the families of most of 
the troops being in the citadel of Bldar, their sense of honour, zeal and bravery was roused, 
and attracted them back to their allegiance to the Sultan. Just then the news of the arrival 
of Mahmiid (Gujarati) at Sult^npur reached the Sultan, and inspired both him and the army 
with fresh courage. A continuous correspondence then took place between the two SultSns. 

SultSn Mahmiid (^ilji) was for a long time engaged in the siege of Bidftr : every day he 
used to fill the ditch of the citadel with earth and rubbish, but when night came the defenders 
used to come out and entirely remove it and restore the ditch to its former state. A number of 
historians have related that Sultan Mahmfid Hhilji on bis journeys used to carry about with 
him various kinds of vegetables growing in wooden frames, so that at each halting-place he 
might, at the time of eating, have fresh vegetables on his table. During the siege of Bidar his 
supply of vegetables being exhausted, he ordered that somehow or other by lawful means 
vegetables should be procured for him. He summoned one of the sheMs of Bidar, called 
MaulAna Shams-ud-Dln the Truth-teller — who on account of his friendship for Shdh Sluhabb- 
Ulldh, had remained in Bidar — and consulted him, saying : — 

“If we buy vegetables in this place for the use of the Sultan, and pay for them, will it be 
lawful?*’ The above-mentioned mauldnd fearlessly replied: — “You must surely be in 
jest : to invade the territories of Musalmans ; to lay waste their country and houses, and rob 
them of their property ; and then to ask for a legal decision from the doctors of the law on the 
subject of vegetables, is not the act of people of understanding.” # 

When Sultftn Mahmtld Kluljl heard the news of the assembly of the army of Sultau 
Niz^m Shah, and that Sultan Mahmud Gujarati was coming to his assistance, he raised the 
sieg©, and taking Shah Muhabb-Ullah and his followers with him, marched from Bidar and set 
ofE two or three stages towards Kaly^ni so as to escape by way of Ohandor ; but in the meantime 
spies brought the news that Sultdn Mahmud Gujarati .with his army was proceeding in that 
direction ; so Mahmud ^ilji in fear of his life turned from that direction and hastened towards 
his own dominions by way of Burhsinpfir and Asir. 

When the news of the flight of Oilji reached Snltan Niz^m Shah he ordered ^wlijah 
Jah&n with a large force to go in pursuit of him, and to hang on the rear of the enemy’s army, 
and slaughter and plunder them wherever he found them. Marching with all speed he came up 
with the rear of the enemy’s army, plundered their baggage and killed great numbers of them. 

On the road news again reached Sultm Mahmud Khilji that the Gujarat army was 
eucamped in the neighbourhood of the district of Sult^pfir, so, seeing that that road also was 
closed against him, he summoned the chief of GondwA.rah and soothed him with various kinds 
of favour and kindness in order that he might lead them by some other route by which they 
might avoid molestation from the enemy. The chief said : In this neighbourhood there is 

no practicable route for the army and baggage ; but there is a road like the place of H^ut and 
towards Akot and Elichpur, far removed from the route of the army of the king of 

w Aa having the stars scattered, in opposition to the Pleiades where they cluster. 

^ ^ of two angels who, having severely oensxired mankind before the throne of Ood, were sent down to 

earih in. huma n shapes to judge of the temptations to which man was subject. They could not withstand them : 
they were se^ead by wom^, and committed every species of iniquity ; for which they were suspended by the feet 
in a well in whe^ i^y are to remain in great torment till the day of judgment. — Johnson’s Pictiowary . 
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Gujarat ; but for several stages, owing to the diMcuIties of the road and the thickness of the 
jangle, it is hardly practicable. 

Verse* 

The earth is more waterless than brimstone, 

The wind more heart-burning than hell.” 

As a matter of necessity Saltan Mahmud chose that route for the passage of his army, 
and said : — “ The difficulty of the route is easier than throwing one’s self into the jaws of 
destruction.” 

Turning aside from the direction of DaulatabM, which was the route of the GujarAt army, he 
marched with as much speed as possible towards Akot. When the tyrannical army entered that 
valley and desert of which the chief of the Gonda had told them, owing to the numbers of the 
army and the length and narrowness of the road, the hot winds and the scarcity of fresh water, 
the troops were excessively distressed ; and in the drat march £ve or six thousand of them died 
of thirst. A band of Gonds who were robbers on that road, when they saw the sufferings of the 
army from want of water, took the opportunity to plunder them from front and rear and right 
and lett. The remainder of bhe army, after encountering a thousand difficulties and dangers, 
had managed — half dead — to reach KarAn.^® 

hTotwithstanding the trouble and torment suffered by the army of Sultdn Mahmud from 
want of water on the first march, immediately upon hearing this news, being in terror of their 
lives they started on, sometimes rising and sometimes feblling. It is stated on reliable authority 
that on that march a cup of water was sold for two rupees, and was thought very cheap at the 
price. The truth is that since the designs of Suit In Mal^mfid were not accommodated to pro- 
priety and rectitude towards mankind no result but disaster and reverse of fortune accrued to 
him from that improper and unfair movement. From the seed of trouble and tyranny which he 
had sown he neither saw’ nor gathered any fruit but regret and affliction. On the second stage of 
lus march he lost a great number of men ; and those who escaped death were so knocked up by the 
fatigue of the journey that they would have preferred death to life. Mabmud Khiljt, who 
was himself the originator of his own unpraise worthy movement, put to death the chief of 
GondwArah whom he suspected of purposely misleading them, though he had graphically 
deeribed the difficulties of the route. 

After the flight of Mahmud Khilj!, Suit An Nizam Shah wrote and sent to Suit An Mahmud 
GujarAti a letter thanking him for his kindness, 

A year after this SulJAn Ma^mtLd Khiljl again took it into his head to wage war, and with 
nearly 90,000 cavahy be set out towards the Dakhan. When SultAn JSFizSaoa. SbAh heard of 
this he assembled his army and unfurled his standard for the purpose of repelling the aggres- 
sion; and at the same time despatched a letter to Suit An MalhmfLd of GujarAt informing him of 
the enemy’s invasion. When the ruler of Gujai'At was informed of the boldness of Maliimud 
Khilii he at once prepared to oppose him. 

Mahmud O^iljt through fear of him shrank from the encounter, and halted on the fraii- 
tiers of Devagiri (Daulatabad), where he contemplated his own territoiy with a look of reflec- 
tion and anxiety, thinking that perhaps the flood of destruction might surround him, and there 
might be no opportunity for retreat by the way he had come. When he was assured of the 
approach of the army of GujarAt, like a gnat which flies from the sound of the wind be beat 
the drum of return, and hastened away. 

When Sultan Nizam Shah became aware of the flight of his enemy he wrote the following 
letter to SultAn Mabmfld GujarAtt : — 

i« This is probably meant for Karanja, Lat. 20® 29' N,, Iiong. 77® 32' E. 

The letter occupies a page -and a b al'f of the MS., and being written in extremely ornate style, and inter- 
spersed with Arabic quotations, the reader will probably thank me for oznitting it. 

17 The greater portion of this letter is omitted for the same reason as the other. 
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" The sum of the matter is that the envious and malevolent ]^ilji l^ad marohed toward® 
BaulataMd, but on the 1st of the month Rajab, A. H. 867^® (22nd March^ A. D. 1462) his spies 
informed him of Your Majesty’s arrival near SullAnpur and Nandurbar for the purpose of 
strengthening the foundations of our mutual friendship, and eradicating and destroying that 
troublesome one. As soon as he heard of our alliance that disappointed wanderer retreated by 
the same road as last year j at which we were much rejoiced. Such being the state of affairs 
ft seemed right to inform you. May the enemies of your country always be vanquished, and 
the rulers of your State always be victorious f” 

In this year Sultan Nizam Shah, son of Humayiin Shah died suddenly in the thirteenth 
year of his age. His nuptial feast had been prepared, when from the haram sounds of lamen- 
tation and wailing arose, and the assembly of pleasure was changed into one of mourning. The 
nobles and ministers^ the inmates of the haram and the court attendants shed tears of blood in 
their anguish. 

His age was eleven years, and the period of his reign, according to the best authorities^ 
was two years and fourteen days,. This event occurred on the l&th of Zi’-ul-K’adah in the year 
867 (30th July, A. D. 1463> 

Ghaptee XIII, 

Beign of SultEn Mtihammad Sh&b II., 
son of Sult&n HumftytLH Shah, 

After the death of Sultjin Niz.am Shah the nobles and generals consented to the succession 
of his brother,, Sultan Muhiaitmnad Shaix, who was then in his tenth year } and according to 
precedent, on the above-mentioned date, Malik-nl Musba Jikh Shah Mnhabb-UlUh and the 
chief saiyidj Saiyid Manjalah bin Saiyid Khasif, seated him on the throne, recited i^iQfdtihc&t 
and wished him long life and prosperity, and the nobles and generals plighted their fealty to 
him. 

The SultSfn behaved with liberality towards the doctors of the law, the nobles and 
ministers, and subjects and army j and invested them with robes of honour, and distributed 
many valuable presents* 

In truth Sultan Mubiammad ShSh was a king endowed with dignity, of high abilities as a 
rder; and his magnificence and pomp exceeded that of any other king of HindfistSn as well as 
his own ancestors. Among other articles of luxury and regal dignity a thousand Turki slaves 
from EibcM'k of exceeding beauty waited on him, each standing in his (P) place with folded 
hands and lowered head. In the time of this monarch the laws of justice and equity were 
strengthened and confirmed, and the foundations of tyranny and oppression were destroyed. 

In the beginning of his reign the affairs of government were conducted by Malik-ut-T’ujjar 
Bhw&ja^ Mahmffd GlftwEii ;and with the approval of Makhdfimah Jah^ai and all the am%rs and 
grandees ]^wajah Jah^n Turk Shdhi was punished because in the time of the late Sultan he 
had been guilty of negligence in the war with Ma^mfid Kbilji. The power of Malik-ut-Tuj jar 
was now vastly increased, and his orders were everywhere obeyed throughout the dominions 
of the Sultan. 

At this time Hizftiia-uI-MuIk was sent with an army against the fortress of X^^rlah. On 
arriving there he encamped within sight of the fortress and laid, siege to it. After the 
siege had lasted some time the defenders capitulated, and Nizam-uI-MuIk agreed to give them 
quarter, so they came out; but the governor of that fortress, who was an infidel, had 
treacherous designs concealed in his heart, and at the time of taking he stabbed Niz^m-ul- 
Mulk to the heart with a dagger. 

™ a stated here ; but we see from what f^Hews, as well as fsocat the Bih<mdaH (Ktb. 

eA p. 9% that ifet yfm A. H* eS7, 
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A learned miati has composed a chronogram giving the date o£ his death. 

After this occurrence the soldiers of Islam drawing the sword of vengeance from the 
scabbard of hatred cut down that' fearless impure accursed one who had committed so shame- 
ful a deed ; they also killed his followers, and cleansed the earth from the impurity of their 
existence. They then plundered and devastated the fort and surrounding country, seizing all 
the goods they could lay their hands upon, and levelling with the ground the dwellings of the 
idol-worshippers. 

The deceased Nizam -ul-Mulk had two adopted sons» slaves of Humayiin Sh^, whom he 
himself had educated ; one entitled Ya^rush (or Taghnish) Klhan, and the other Fath-Ullali 
Waf^ KlLan. The two sons taking the body of their father went with the army to the court of 
the Sultan, and making their reverence at this foot of the throne exposed to the view of the 
Sultan the booty which they had brought. The Sultan invested the sons of Nizam-ul-Mulk 
with robes of honour, and conferred on them as a the whole of that country (ElliSrlah) 
and its dependencies. He gave Abd-TTHdh^^ the title of ‘Adil Khan, and Kath-Ullfih that" of 
Darya ^in, and exalted them above their equals. This event occurred in A. H. 870 
(A. D. 1465). 

Marriage of the Sultftn. 

In this year^o the Sultan desiring to marry, orders were given to prepare the marriage 
feast. 

After the conclusion of the marriage festivities robes of honour and princely gifts were 
conferred on the nobles, ministers and generals. 

In the midst of these affairs the ruler of Mfilwft sent an ambassador named Sharf-ul-Mnlk 
to the court of the Suljan with valuable presents and a letter applying for the restoration of 
KhSi’lah, which from olden times had belonged to the rulers of Milw^, but had recently been 
taken by the Dakliani awtrs<. 

When he understood the contents of the letter, the Sultan appointed She^ Malik Ahmad 
Muhtasib to proceed to the court of the king of Malwa with a letter and valuable presents. 
When She^ Malik Ahmad arrived in Mandfi he waited on Sultan Mahtm^d ; and laying the 
foundations of peace and prosperity, presented the letter of which he was the bearer, and which 
was to the following effect: — 

Your Majesty’s letter reached its destination, and its contents are understood. 

As regards the districts, of AhmadAbad Mah-fir which in the reigns of Sultan Ahmad Shah 
Wali-al Bahmani and Sultan Al-Halim Al-Karim SultSn ^ Ala-ud-Diu Ahmad Shah, were con- 
quered from the districts of the infidels and have come into our possession; and for the most 
part under the tarafddri of Nizara-ul-M'ulk Ghfiri the revenue of those parts has been paid into 
our royal treasury ; and up to the present time they have been in our possession : you shall 
therefore withdraw your claim to them, and there shall be no further dispute in the matter. 

As for Kh^rlah ; since it is known on reliable authority that during the reign of the late 
SuMn A^imad ShAh Wall Al-Bahmani it belonged to Hushang Shfib,2i it shall be restored to 
you,- 

As regards the other districts of the infidels, which are for the most part in a state of war 
and have never professed the faith of Islam, and the inhabitants of which are continually plun- 
dering aud devastating the dominions of both of us, they shall belong to whomsoever 
shall take them with the sword. 


19 This is not one of the names previously given, 
^ KingofHAlwA 


^ The 8nlttn was then only thirteen. 
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After ratifying these terms of agreement) which are not subject to alteration^ the 
messenger is to return.’^ 

According to his orders, She^ Malik A^mad ratiEed the terms of the treaty^ and then 
returned to the capital. 

In the midst of these affairs the Sultan one day gare a public audience^ and haring 
conferred titles on the nobles and ministers, made the following eloquent speech in darhdv : — 

With the consent of the Queen-Mother, Makhdiimah JahEn, the office of prime minister 
and the regulation of the affairs of the couTitry and people was conferred on Khwajah Mahmud 
G^wAn, who was ennobled by the title of KhwAjah Jahan, and was given unlimited authority 
over all the affairs of State. He used his power wisely ; and in whatever direction he turned, 
he reduced the countries to submission and compelled them to pay tribute. He thus increased 
the Bahmani dominions to an extent never achieved by former sovereigns. 

After the affairs of government had been put into the hands of Khwajah Mahmud, entitled 
ElhwAjah Jahan, orders were issued for the assembly of a large army with which he proceeded 
on an expedition against the infidels of Hubli and Bagalkot, and the troops surrounded the 
fortress and laid siege to it. The sound of drums and trumpets reached to the heavens, and 
they took to their arrows, cannons and guns. Eventually the Dakhan! troops took possession 
of the fortress. They put many of the garrison to the sword, plundered the houses and seizing 
whatever they could carry off, levelled the rest with the ground. 

The Snl^ln by that attack having gained possession of the fortresses of Hnbli and Bligal* 
kot and the remaining forts and districts of that countiy, reduced the chiefs of those parts to 
submission, and the latter after having paid the I'evenues of their districts into the royal 
treasury, were exempted from further molestation by the troops. 

After that the SultAn returned to his capital. 

The Sultto sends Ehwdjah MabmtLd Gawdn with a large force against the infidels 

of the Kohkan. 

When the Sultan had spent a short time in enjoyment and recreation in his capital he 
conceived the idea of waging a jihad against the infidels of the forts and hills of the Konkan ; so 
he summoned the nobles and ministers of State, and explained his intentions. KhwAjah 
Mahmfid GAwAn, standing up among the nobles, respectfully saluted the Sultan, and said : — 
“ We are ready to sacrifice our lives in your service and to save you from the trouble incidental 
to conducting a campaign yourself in person ; if Tour Majesty so orders it, I will undertake 
this duty, and by the aid and favour of God and Your Majesty’s good fortune I shall clear the 
base infidels out of all the forts and towns of that country, and take possession of them, and so 
free Tour Majesty’s slaves from all anxiety from them.” 

The Sultan highly approved of this proposal, and presented many royal gifts and a special 
robe of honour to Khwajah Jahan. A number of nobles and generals were appointed to 
co-operate with Khwajah Jahan in conquering the Konkan. 

KhwAjah Jahan with a large force set out on the march from Bidar, and halting in the 
district of Kolh&pur, made preparations for the campaign. He summoned the army which 
was in that place ; and from Junnar and Ohakan Asad ^an joined him with a large force, 
Kishwar KhAn also arrived with his force from Kalar (?) and DAbhoL 

When a sufficiently large force had assembled KhwAjah JahAn proceeded against the 
ij^belUous people of that land, and ordered his troops to cut down and bum the jungle which 
served as a Jpdingrplace for the enemy. When the base infidels of that country became aware 
of his approach they joined one another in numbers like ants and locusts jbo ^oppose him, and 
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nearly fifty engagements took place between the Muhammadans and the infidels. After that 
the rainy season arrived with its clonds, rain and stoims ; so JaMn unavoidably 

adjourned the campaign, and with his army returned to EolbApfir, where he remained till the 
conclusion of the season of damp and mud. Then ^^Ajah JahAn raised his standard and 
resumed the conquest of the country of the infidels. Fimt of all, marching to Rabankana (?P 
he took the fort immediately upon his arrival there 5 and thence he marched to the fort of 
Mftcliftl*®® and quickly succeeded in gaining possession of that also. After that the army 
marched towards the fortress of Sangameshvar which in strength was second only to Junnar. 
As has already been related in these pages, the infidels of those parts in the time of Khalf 
•Pag an Malik-ut-Tu j j Ar had massacred him and the brave soldiers of IslAm. 

When the BAya of Sagameshvar heard the news of the approach of the brave minister with 
his army, and had also heard of the conquest of the forts of that country, fearing vengeance, he 
was overpowered with terror ; and having no other resource he sent a person to KhwAjah JahAn 
to sue for quarter, and delivered up the fortress of KhAlna*® to the agents of JahAn. 

This unrivalled minister passed nearly two years in that country and mountainous region. 
He put many of the base infidels to the sword, and seising most of the forts and towns from 
the hands of the infidels, threw the fire of rapine and plunder into the homes of the 
idol-worshippers, atid immense booty and valuable goods, such as horses, elephants, maidens 
and female slaves of cypress-like forms and tulip-like cheeks, as well as precious jewels and 
pearls fell into the minister’s hands. 

KhwAjah JahAn with his array took this immense booty to the court of the Sultan, and 
after making his obeisance, presented so many offerings from the booty which had fallen into 
his hands in hiS numerous victories that the beholders were astonished. The SultAn, by royal 
favours and kindnesses, exalted Kb'wAjah JahAn above all bis equals, and conferred on him the 
titles of Majlis-i Karim and ‘A?im-i A'zam HumAyfin Me^dfim ^V^ljah JahAn ; and ordera 
were given that in the royal assembly none of the nobles or grandees should take precedence of 
KhwAjah JahAn ; and that he should have supreme authority in the government of the Dakhant 
dominions. 

In this year the Queen-Mother, Mattdtunah JAhftn died, and in A. H. 875 (A. D.il470) 
the SultAn assumed the reins of government. 

In the midst of these affairs a messenger arrived from TelingAnA and informed the SultAn 
that the EAya of Orlsa^ who was the principal r%o of TelingAnA, was dead. 

The SultAn was rejoiced to hear this news, and resolved upon the conquest of those domi- 
nions • accordingly he held a council of war with bis nobles and ministera. Malik KigAm-ul- 
Mulk Bahrl, who was one of the favonritesof HumAyfin ShAh, said : — “ With Your Majesty’s 
permission I will undertake this duty.” The SultAn invested him with a special robe of honour, 
and despatched him with some of the other nobles in that direction. 

When the base infidels of those parts heard of the approach of the royal army they assem- 
bled an army more numerous than ants and locusts, in the midst of heat like the flames of hell, 
and came out to oppose the army of IslAm; hut however much they strove, attacking and 
retreating before the conquering army, they wero at last reluctantly compelled to take to flight, 
and the royal army pursued them and put many of them to the sword. 

After this victory, NizAm-nl-Mulk Babri marched towards the fortress of RAjamundarl 
(RAiamahendri), and in a short time obtained possession of it. Thence he proceeded towards 
the fort of Kondftvir, which is situate on the summit of an extremely high mountain and 
built on hard rook. This fortress he laid siege to and after great exertions it was taken like 

the others. \ - — — 

A. hill close to Vishilga^h, in which rises the river hlnchhundi. 


a* Not identified. 

» The modem Yiahfilga^h. 
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Malik Niz^m-ul-Mulk took most of the forts of those districts, and assigned them to the 
nobles and ministers on feudal tenure 5 then hastening back to the royal couit he made his 
obeisance to the Suitan and presented to him the booty which he had obtained from the land 
of the infidels, and he was rewarded by kingly gifts and a robe of honour. 

At this same period the prime minister, Shw&jah Jalid^n, founded four lofty and 
beautiful domes and colleges in the bftzar of Bldar. MaulanaMahmfidShirazi has composed 
a chronogram recording the date of the building of the college^^ (A. H. 876, — A. D. 1471). 
Up to the time of the writer of these pages — which is a thousand years from the Eijtah 
(A. D. 1591) — those buildings and the four domes, in ornament and elegance, are still the 
admiration of the world. 

In the year 879 (A. D, 1474) the Sultdn sat in state on his throne and gave a public 
audience to the aimrs and nobility, and in elegant language explained as follows “The 
announcers of news have informed me that the district of Wairagadh, which is in possession of 
Jatak B&ya, the ungrateful, is a mine of diamonds ; and I am resolved that that district also, 
like all the others, shall be brought into the possession of the servants of this couit; and that 
in those districts the rites of Islam shall be introduced, and the symbols of infidelity and dark- 
ness be obliterated.** 

Majlis Rafi* ‘Abd-Ullah ‘ Adil Khan ; or — according to one historian — Fatti-Ullah DaryS 
KhUn^s (according to the diversity of opinion of historians) stood up, and saluting the Sultan, 
said : — “I hope that I may be intrusted wnth this duty in order that at the risk of my lile I 
may, by the aid of God and the favour of Your Majesty’s good fortune, take the fortress of 
Vairagadh and conquer the infidels of that country.” 

The Sultan rewarded ‘Adil Khan with kingly gifts, invested him with a special robe of 
honour and despatched him in that direction with several nobles and ministers. The said 
‘Adil KhUn with a large force marched towards Wairagadh, and in due time encamped in the 
neighbourhood of that fortress, w^hich was exceedingly lofty and strong, and laid siege to it. 
The troops displayed much gallantry and strove their utmost, so that the defenders were at 
last reduced to extremities. When Jatak Raya witnessed the strength and bravery of the 
attacking force he was overcome with fear, and sued for quarter. He sent a message to Majlis 
Rafi‘ ‘Adil Khan, tendering his submission ; and said that if a written promise of safe conducjt 
for his family were granted, he would surrender the fort. ‘Adil Khan accordingly gave the 
required written promise, and took possession of the fort ; and leaving some of his troops in 
charge of it, returned with the rest of his army to the royal court, and presented to the Sultan 
the valuable booty which he had obtained. The Sultfin rewarded him handsomely, invested 
him with a special robe of honour, and assigned to him as a the districts which he had 
conquered. 

The Sult&n’s army proceeds to repel the faithless Parkatapah.^^ 

In this same year,*^ and in the midst of these ocpurrences Khwl.jah Jahfin Khw^jah 
Mahmud Gawan informed the Sultan that the perfidious Parkatapah had withdrawn his head 
from the collar of obedience, and raising the standard of revolt had taken possession of the 
island of Goa. He added : — “With Your Majesty’s permission I will go and put down this 
rebellion aud chastise that accursed one, conquer the whole country of Kajiaraand Vijaytoagar 
and annex them to the dominions of Islam.” 

The Sultan was astonished at the military ardour and bravery of that pure-minded, 
incomparable minister ; but, preferring to enjoy the happiness of himself waging a jiMd^ he 

** The words recording the date are ^ txj j 

** These are the two sous of the murdered NizSm-ul-Mulk mentioned on page 194. 

*8 In nearly every place in which this name occurs in the MSS. it is spelt differently, e. gr., Parkatapah, 
Pldcanaih, Parkatabfcah, Parkattyah, ParkStah and Barkabtah. It ought to be written BirkHna Edy, or, perhaps, 
Txkramlidiiya — vide Bombay GPaueifeer, Vol. I., Part II., p. 638 

*? AH. 87$ (A.. D. 1474), 
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ordered kis army to be assembled, and from all quarters countless troops flocked into tke 
courfc. 


The SaMn with. an army more numerous than drops of rain or the sand of the desert 
proceeded towards the fortress of Balgaijw (Belgaum) ; one which is distinguished and except 
tional in strength among all the forts of the Dakhan : from the foundation of the walls to the 
niched battlement, all built of out stone, 2« and it had a deep wet ditch. In due time the 
Sultun encamped in the neighbourhood of that fortress, and being anxious to take it he ordered 
his troops to be drawn up in great force in front of it. The royal engineers apportioned the 
ground to the different amm and heads of the army, and in a few days the attack commenced 
with loud noise and they battered the towers and battlements with cannons, guns, mangonels2» 
and all the implements of war. Each day they used to throw the day of resuiTection into the 
fortress of the infidels, and with the crash oftcannon and mangonels destroyed the buildings and 
dwellings of the infidels and filled in the ditch with earth and rubbish. 


When for a long time the troops of Islam had been contending in this manner with the 
infidels, the hearts of the latter were filled with the greatest dread of the army of Islam, and 
they began to give way. But Parkatapab, who was the chief of the lords of hell, seeing the 
state of tex*ror of his followers, resolved to resort to stratagem and deception to induce the royal 
army to raise the siege. He therefore sent a person to the amh's and ministers and bribed 
them to induce the Sultan by some means or other to refrain from taking the fortress. Hext 
day, when the nobles went to make their obeisance to the Sultan, they all, with one accord, 
interceded for the cursed Parkatapah. When the Saltan saw the unanimity of the amirs in 
interceding for the worshippers of idols he smiled a forced smile, and spoke as follows in elegant 
language ; — “ What boldness is this on the part of the cursed Parkatapah, that he daises to con- 
tend against our forces ! Against us, the foremost among the sons of men, who hare inherited 
the name of * Sultan ' and the title of ^ Kayiln * from our illustrious ancestors : against us who 
from the time of Barman, son of Isfandyar,30 to Kayumars have been illustrious sovereigns. 
With God’s help I will make into fuel for hell that accursed, contemptible one with all his 
kindred, in order that other rebels may take example from him.” 


The Sultna then urged his troops to make fresh endeavours ; and in order to see the 
progress of the fight, and encourage the hearts of his brave warriors, he rode his pie-bald 
charger ; and from his regal dignity and majesty the strength of the army was increased so 
that each one became equal to a thousand, and instilled the utmost fear into the hearts of the 
infidels. 


When Parkatapah saw the helpless state of the garrison, he trembled and himself sent his 
family from the towers of the fortress to make their obeisance to the Sultan, while he himself 
came out from a tower in front of the royal court, with a rope round his neck, and tying him- 
self to a pillar stood like a slave. The Sultan on seeing this and the coming of his family, took 
pity on the wretched creatures, and forgiving their offences spared their lives j and bestowed 
the fortress on his minister Khwajah Jahan. 


After that the Sultan returned towards his capital ; but on the way stopped some days at 
Bijapfir, and bestowed handsome presents on his nobles and ministers, and rewarded all accord- 
ing to their several merits and services. He then returned to his capital. 


In the same year a great famine occurred in the Dakhan ; and since that sudden misfor- 
tune originated in BiJ^pur it was generally known as the famine of Bijapur : it extended to most 
of the districts, and many people died of hunger and destitution. After that the Creator of the 
world and Provider of the necessaries of life opened the doors of comfort in the face of man- 


2® Laterite. 


2* Uanjanifi, 


» BahmMi, son of Isfandyte. is commonly knon-n as Ardshtr DarAs-dast - the oelobrated Actoerses 
manus of the Greeks. The name Bah-man is a Sanskrit compound signifyiiW " possessing arms. - Malcolm s Hist. 


of JPtrs, Yol. I., Chap. IV, 
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kind and all kinds of animals ; and in His great mercy freed tke people from trouble and 
disqnietnde. Praise be to God for His beneficence I 

In the midst of these affairs the Sultan 'was informed that the perfidious R^ya 
of Orissa, with a large force of foot and horse, had invaded the territories of IslSm. 
Nizam-nl-Mnlk Bahri, 'who was situated as a barrier between the country of the infidels 
and the tenntories of Islam, owing to the numbers of the enemy’s force, was nnable to 
cope with them, hastened towards Wazlrabad. The Snltan ordered his army to be assembled 
in aU haste at the town of lyLalikpur,®^ near Ashttir,®! on the bank of a tank which was one of 
the innovations of Malik Hasan Nizam-nl-Mnlk Bahri. According to orders they flocked 
there from all parts, and in a short time an immense force was assembled ; and the Sultan 
marching with them, in due time arrived near the fortress of BajAmtindpl (RAjamahendri). 
From that innumerable force the Snltan picked out 20, COO men with two horses each, and 
leaving the minister Kh'w^jah JahAn in the royal camp in attendance on the prince (Mahmud 
Khan) he himself with the picked troops proceeded to Rfljamundii ; and was accompanied 
on this occasion by the Prince of the Apostles, Shah Muliabb-UlUh, gi*andson of Shah 
Ni‘mat-Ullah. 

When they an*ived in the neighbourhood of the fortress of RAjamnndi!, they saw an 
immense city, on the farther side of which the infidel Narsiii^lia Bliya with 700,000 cursed 
infantry and 500 elephants like mountains of iron had taken his stand. On this side of the 
river he had dug a deep ditch, on the edge of w'hich he had built a wall like the rampart of 
Alexander, and filled it with cannon and guns and all the apparatus of war. Yet notwith- 
standing all this army and pomp and pride and preparation, when Narsinha RAya heard of 
the arrival of the Sultan’s army, thinking it advisable to avoid meeting their attack, he elected 
to take to flight. 

When the SultAn became aware of the flight of the enemy he appointed Malik Fat^-Ullah 
DaryA l^an with several other afmrs of his conquering army to go in pursuit, and in slaughter- 
ing and plnndering to strive their utmost. Darya ^fln, accordingly, with his division 
pursued the infidels as far as the fortress of Bajl^mnndit, and laid siege to if. The Sultan 
also ’ followed him with all speed and raised his victorious standards at the foot of the fortress. 
!giie noise of the war-drums and trumpets was such that the infidels imagined it was the trumpet 
of IsrAfil.®^ Orders were given to the army to surround the fortress, and with cannons, guns, 
arrows and all the engines of war to reduce the besieged to extremities and deny them the 
necessaries of life. 

It had nearly arrived at that stage that the face of victoiy was reflected in the mirror of 
the desires of the royal troops, when suddenly the commander of the fortress cried for quarter. 
The Sultan in his exceeding mercy and kindness took pity on those unfortunate people, 
pardoned their offences and gave them a written promise of quarter. The governor of the 
fortress riding on an elephant of gigantic size went to pay his respects to the Snltan. He 
made his obeisance and was enrolled among the Tnrki, Tilangi and Habshi slaves. 

’ The Snltan with some of the nobles and great men went out on the summit of the fortress, 
and signified his wish that the rites of the faith of Islam should be introduced into that abode 
of infidelity. He appointed to the charge of the fortress the same person to whom it had been 
formerly assigned,®® 

After that tbe SultAn went forth, and exalting his victorious standai*ds, proceeded towards 
bis capital, where he turned his attention to the administration of justice and looking after his 
subjects and army. He liberally rewarded the officers and brave men of his army. 

In the midst of these events *Adil ShAh, Wftll of Asirgaclh and Burhftnpnr, who had 
been epns^ntly in subjection to tbe SuMns of the Dakhan, and recited the MiUthah and 

» Not » The angel of death, who is to blow the last trumpet, 3* NizSm-ul-Hulk Babri. 
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coined monej in the name of those kings, and been a staunch friend and ally of theirs, came to 
Bidar to pay his i?espects to the Sultan ; and the latter seveial times took part in festive enter-' 
tainmentri in the society of ‘Adil Shah, 


The Snltto marches to K&i^chipxira and that neighbourhood. 


Khwftjah Jahftn is put to death through the deception of people jealous of him. 


In the months of the year (A, D. 1480) the Sultan was infomed that his subjects in 
other of KondAvir had broken out in robellion, and throwing themselves on the protection of 
Narsinha R%a had altogether withdrawn from their allegiance to the rule of Islam. Undoubted- 
ly to defer or neglect to admonish and chastise them would give rise to sedition and disturbance, 
and probably lead to the destruction of the country ; so the Snltan on hearing the news, in the 
moiath of Rama?En in tlie above-mentioned year (November, A. D, 1480) ordered his army to be 
assembled; and marching with it towards the kingdom of Vijaytoagar, in due time arrived in 
the neighbourhood of the fortress of KondAvir, and encamping thero, completely surrounded it, 
so as to prevent all entrance or exit on the part of the infidels. 


Immediately upon this movement of the army, the rebels in the forties were much dis- 
turbed, and the swords, spears and arrows struck terror to their hearts ; so they hoisted flags 
of submission on the towers and battlements. They all then begged to be forgiven, and said: 

** The cause of our swerving fiom the road of obedience, and travelling in the desert of error 
was this, — Certain ministers of the royal court, who wished to seize for themselves the 
government entrusted to them, set over us as their agents a clique of disreputable, tyiaunicfil 
oppressors who stretched out the hand of oppression and authority over our property and 
worldly goods; and would not refrain from their unjust practices, however much we repre- 
sented the circumstances. They would not allow the tale of our oppression to reach the 
SultAn ; so at last we were driven to desperation.’’ 

When the SultAn became aware of the circumstances of those guiltless oppr^sed people be 
pardoned their past offencet, and in his exceeding kindness bestowed the fortress with all its 
dependencies on Malik flCasan HumAyiln ShAhi Ni?Am-ul-Miilk Ba^ri in order that he might 
exert himself in cherishing the subjects. But from the words of the inhabitants of the fortress 
the dust of vexation towards Khwajah Jahan settledrOn the maigin of the Sul Jan’s mind, and he 
secretly resolved on hte destruction. 

After the conclusion of the affair of KondavJr agreeably to his desires, it occurred to the 
SnltAn that the extensive plains are only open to military operations up to the rainy season, and 
the eradication of the worshippers of Lfit and Manat and the destruction of the infidels 
was an object mnch to be desired ; and as the infidel Narsi^ha, — who. owing to his numerous 
army and the extent of his dominions, was the greatest and most powerful of all the rulers of 
Telino-iliia and Vijay&nagar — had latterly shown delay and remissness in proving his sincerity 
towards the royal court by sending presents and n'al-baJid therefore the best course to adopt 
was to trample his country under the hoofs of his horses, and level the buildings with the 

ground. 

It has been rented that this Narsinha had established himself in the mdst of the countries 
of Kanarah and Teliiigana, and taken possession of most of the districts of the coast and 
interior of Vijayanagar. 

The SultAn bow, becfiuse of the above-mentioned considerations, marched with his army 
from the above-mentioned fort,'”* and advanced about forty into the country of Nai- 
sinha, and on arriving within sight of the fortress of MalUr - which was the greatest of the 
forts of that country — encamped there. 


H Money riven to foreign troops to abstain from plunder and devastation. _ “ 

« About 136 wUes. The actual distance of IfaWr from Kondavlr in a straight Une is about 270 mUes. 
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When the cursed Narsinha ohtained information of the approach of the royal army, he 
■became uneasy and took to flight Tvithout giving battle j and used to pass- each day in a house 
and each night in some jungle or other. 

One day the Sul^ ordered a letter to be written to the impure Narsinha founded upon 
threats and intimidation^ and reminding him of his hostility both former and recent. When 
this angry and terror-inspiring letter reached that undiseerning infidel, trembling for fear of 
being attacked by the Sultan’s ainny, and having no other resource, he sent a quantity of 
valuable presents of jewellery and other valuables, elephants and horses to the Sultan’s court, 
and confessing his weakness, promised obedience and submission. 

In the midst of these affairs the Sultan was informed that at a distance of fifty 
from bis camp was a city called Ganjl (KftncMpura or Kanchlj, situated in the centL*e of the 
dominions of that malignant one, containing temples which were the wonder of the age, filled 
with countless concealed treasures and jewels and valuable pearls^ besides innumerable beauti- 
ful slave girls. Erom the rise of Islam up tb this time no Muhammadan monarch had set foot 
iu it : no stranger had laid hand on the cheek of the bride of that idol-temple ; and it was 
suggested that if the Sultan were to send an expedition against it, immense booty and trea- 
sures would doubtless be obtained. 

On hearing this new's the Sulfein left the prince and the pure-minded minister, KhwAjab 
Jahan and some of the nobles and great men in charge of the camp, whilst he himself with 
nearly 10,000 horse made forced marches from that place j and after they had for one day and 
two nights, travelled a long distance through an uneven country, on the morning of the second 
day, which happened to be the 11th of Muharram in the^year 886 (12th March, A. D. 1481) 
the Sultan with Nizam-ul-Mulk Babri, ^An-i 'Azam 'Adil Khan and 160 special slaves of the 
Sultan, outstripped the whole army, and haying surrounded the city of KAnchi, entrapped the 
people of that city of sinners. Out of a number who had been appointed for the protection 
ot the city and temples, some were put to the sword, whilst others by a thousand stratagems 
escaped with their lives, and took to flight. The royal troops moment by moment and hour by 
hour following one another were assembling till a large army was collected under the Sultan's 
standard. After that, at a sign from the SultAn, the troops took to plundering and devastating. 
They levelled the city and its temples with the ground, and overthrew all the symbols of 
infidelity ; and such a quantity of jewels, valuable pearls, slaves and lovely maidens and all 
kinds of rarities fell into their hands, that they were beyond computation. 

After the successful accomplishment of his desires, the SultAn returned from that place to 
his camp. On arriving there he ordered an elegant poetical account of this celebrated victory 
to be written, and copies distributed throughout his dominions. 

In the midst of these affairs a clique of jealous and malevolent persons who play with the 
understanding of everyone, and by deceit and knavery under the semblance of friendship, 
create ill-feeling between father and son, having conceived pure lies and vile inventions which 
had the appearance of truth, reported them to the servants of the SultAn. 

The details of this summary and the abridgment of this digression is this — that a number 
of spiteful persons, “disease in their hearts,” who were continually making malignant imputa- 
tions against the KhwAjah, with a large sum of money, bribed one of his confidential slaves 
who always kept his seal about him, to affix his seal to a paper, and return it to them ; 
so that by this cunning device they might accomplish their designs. The misguided slave, 
according to the wishes of those evil persons, readily consented to do that shameful deed. 

The conspirators wrote a letter purporting to be from KhwAjah Jahan to Narsinha BAya, 
full of treachery and ingratitude towards his benefactor ; and at the time of leisure they pre- 


^ A1iK»El miles* The actual dUtauce In a straight Hue from MalAr to Kdnchipuxa is about 120 miles. 
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sented that letter to the Sultan in his private apartment, and secretly gave him that manifes, 
calumny in the garb of sincerity and certainty; and this served to verify the stiitements of the 
former calumniators. Since, from the passage of the complaint of the 'inhabitants of Kond^virt 
the dust of alleged injury from the minister had already settled on the mind of the SnltSn, the 
contents of this letter put the former matter into motion, and he fully determined to put to 
death that incomparable minister. 

On the 5th of Safar, in the year last mentioned (A. H. 886 = Sth April, A. B. 1481), the 
nobles being all assembled in the court, the Sultan, on pretence erf having taken an aperient, 
retired from the assembly, and sent some one to summon ^wajah Jahan, and called him into 
his private apartment. 

It is said that when the Khw^jah was mounting, with the intention of waiting on the Sultan, 
an astrologer represented to him that it would be advisable for him to put off going into the 
Sultan’s presence on that day. The &wajah replied : — “ The merit of attendance on His 
Majesty may be productive of eternal happiness and honour to me. Praise be to God, to Whose 
goodness I bear witness ! 

It is related that before the Kliwajah attained the grade of martyrdom, he used continually 
to repeat this* verse : — 

“ As martyrdom to love is glorious here and hereafter, 

** Happy should I be to be carried dead from this field.’* 

And in an ode which he |iad composed in the previous year in praise of the Sultin, he 
foretold this circumstance. 

When the Khwajah arrived in the presence of the Sultan, he kissed the ground in saluta- 
tion, The Sult4n asked him : — If a slave of mine is disloyal to his benefactor, and his crime 
;s proved, what should be his punishment ?” 

Khwajah JahS,n, without hesitation, replied The abandoned wretch who practises 
treachery against his lord should meet with nothing but the sword.” 

The SultSu then showed Khwiljah Jahfln the forged letter; and when the wretched 
Khwajah saw it, he exclaimed : — “By God ! this is an evident forgery.”®® He placed 
his'head on the ground and emphatically swore : — “ Although this letter is sealed with my seal, 
your slave has no knowledge of its contents. God forbid ! that such base ingratitude should 
emanate from this slave, with so many past services and risking of life ; who has experienced 
so many acts of kindness from Your Majesty, aud who has been distinguished and selected 
above all his equals. 

By God, the jewel of whose commands 

The spiritual perforate with their hearts’ blood, 

It is like the false story of Yusuf and the wolf — ®® 

That which his enemies say of this slave.” 

However much Khwajah Jah^lu spoke in this strain, it was of no avail. The Sultan, on 
some excuse, rose up. Jauhar Habshl and some of the slaves had previously been ordered to 
watch for the Sultlin’s signal, and whenever he might look towards them, to kill Khwajah 
Jahan, and clear the mind of the Sultan from anxiety on account of that minister. At a sign 
from the Sultan they now martyred Khwajah Jahan by blows of their swords, and threw him 
in the dust of destruction. And having called As‘ad Khan inside they put him also to death. 

But the clique who had designed this plot, in a short time met with their just recompense ; 
for shortly afterwards their fra ud and deceit became manifest to the Sultan : their treachery 

. 8* A q^uotation from the Kur^^n, 

88 Alluding to Joseph’s brethren telling laoob that he had been tom by a wild beast. 
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and ingratitude was proved, and they receiving the punishment due to them, were put to 
death, and the remainder were banished. 

# # * * # 

After the execution of Khw&jah JahAn, the Sultan proceeded towards his capital, and 

looked after the comfort of his soldiers and subjects, treating all with much kindness. After 
some time he repented of having killed that minister ; but since the arrow had sped from the 
bow and the shaft of fate lodged in the butt, regret was of no avail. For this reason delay and 
deliberation in punishing is advocated by the greatest of sages, who says : — “One cannot 
remedy the punished, while he who is not punished can be judged.^' 

In some histories it is related that after the martyrdom of Khwajah Jahan, the Sultan one 
night in a dream saw the Prophet seated on the throne of judgment, and the father of 
Khwajah Jahan appealed against oppression, and demanded retribution for the blood of his son. 
The Prophet asked him for his witnesses, upon which he produced them ; and in accordance 
with the orders of the Prophet, the law of retaliation was enforced upon the Sultan, who from 
terror of that dreadful dream, awoke ; and by compulsion and uneasiness related the dream to 
his intimates. He was in a constant state of terror owing to that dream. 

A year after that the Sul^m again conceived the idea of waging dujlTidd against the infidels, 
and having collected an army in numbers like the sand, he resolved to invade Vijaytoagar and 
seize the Koi?.kan. On the way there the Sultan was seized with asthma and fever, and 
his strength suddenly failed owing to the severity of the fever. Although skilled physicians 
applied remedies and did their utmost, they could not cure him ; in fact, they only increased 
his illness. The SultAn seeing death approaching made his will. He sent for Prince Abimad — 
afterwards called SnltAn Mal^tLd, and having appointed him heir to the throne, died. 

The nobles and statesmen rent their clothes and put dust on their heads and began 
weeping and wailing. 

SuMn Muhammad Shuh was a king characterized by mildness and bravery, and celebrated 
for his mercy and generosity ; but he had sold the gem of his precious soul for the jewel of the 
liquid ruby of pure wine, and had burnt the nest of the bird of his spirit in the desire of plea- 
sure. He had a great partiality for the Turk! slaves, and left in their hands the management 
of all the important affairs of State. 

The Dakhani amirs — who had been brought up by the ancestors of the Sultan — after his 
death unanimously agreed to the succession of Sultan Mahmud ShAh. Outwardly they bad 
mixed with that clique [the Turkis], like dice of ivory and ebony on a chess-board, but in the 
end they played with false dice, and suddenly falling upon the Turkis, threw them on the 
chess-table of annihilation and misfortune, and arrested them. But eventually the Dakhani 
amirs treated one another in the same manner, and crossed swords with one another ; so that a 
country which was adorned like the faces of the fair became utterly dishevelled and con- 
fused like the curls and hair of women ; some of which occurrences shall after this, please God, 
be written in the account of SultAn Mabmfid Shah. 

The age of Sultan Muhammad was twenty-eight, and the duration of his reign, twenty years 
and two months. His death occurred on the 5th of the month Safar, in the year 887 (26th 
March, A. D. 1482). An excellent man has composed the following chronogram of the date of 
his death : — 

“The king of kings of the world, SultAn Muhiammad, 

“Who was suddenly plunged into the ocean of death ; 

“Since the Dakhan became waste by his departure, 

“So the * ruin of the Dakhan was the date of his death.*’ 

(To hs continued^) 

words giving the date axe ^ The same chronograffla is given in Krishtah. 
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ALEXANDER GRANT’S ACCOUNT OF THE LOSS OF CALCUTTA IN 1756. 


Preface by B. C. Temple. 


The story of tbe Black Hole of Calcutta is of perennial intere.st, and hence no apology 
is necessary for the publication of this document, which is a letter by Capt. Alexander 
Grant, “Adjutant-General’* of the forces engaged in the Defence of Calcutta against 
the army of Suraju’ddaula, evidently intended to excuse his conduct. Major Minchin, the 
Commander, and Capt, Grant were dismissed from the E. I. Company’s service for deserting 
their posts, and Dr. Busteed, who extensively quotes, in his Echoes of Old Galcutta, from this 
document now under consideration, and puts the case as to the deserters very mildly, says : — 
“ Desertion in the presence of the enemy on the part of those to whoso lot had especially fallen 
the duty of seeing the struggle, however hopeless, to the end, is a charge not to be lightly 
made. Any reference, therefore, to an occurrence, which carried with it so deep a stigma, 
should in fairness be accompanied by what has been alleged in exculpation of their conduct by 
those chiedy concerned. Both the Governor [Roger Drake] and the Adjutant General 
[Alexander Grant] have liberated their consciences on this subject. Their personal narration, 
though it may not quite fulfil the object of the writers, will perhaps help us to realise more 
vividly the scenes in which they were prominent actors: ” (p. 18 f.) Weak as Gi*ant’s letter 
may appear to us nowadays, it and his other representations had the effect he desired, in that 
he was finally re-instated in service. 

It was on the 19th June, 1756, that Grant deserted from Calcutta, and his letter was 
written on the 13th July following. The document now published is not, however, the 
original, but a copy made on 22nd February, 1774, for John Debonnaire, from whose heirs 
I have received it, together with several other most interesting MSS. relating to India, which 
I hope to publish in this Journal in due course.^ 

This John Debonnaire was one of several of identically tbe same name, who were wealthy 
merchants of Huguenot descent in London and India during the XVIIIth Century. The 
pedigree, so far as the wills and documents I have been able to see, is as follows : — 

Debonnaire, probably the original 

refugee during the Huguenot emigration of 
1666-1716. \ 

Peter Debonnaire John Debonnaire, b. e. 1674: m. 1718: d. 1747, 


John Debonnaire, styled “the elder” 
and described as an E. I. merchant. I 
have an inventory of his clothing, d. 
3747, made apparently in Bombay. He 
d. 1756. 


John Debonnaire, styled “ the younger : ” 
1724-1795, for whom the copy of Grant’s 
defence was made in 1774. He was part 
owner of the “ Grantham, taken by the 
ffrench and properly condemned as a 
lawful prize” before 1765. 


John Debonnaire: b. c. 1757. He was a 
merchant residing in Calcutta, 17S7 , 


Ann Debonnaire ; 1755-1829, 

heiress of the Debonnaire property, 
and described as the last of her 

name. As 2nd wife = William Tennant Mary Wyld, as 1st wife. , , 

1 She was the Mrs. Tennant painted by Gainsborough 
I Biohd Temple of the The Nash 

William Tennant 1 

1 I : r~L 


Charles Tennant = Sophia Temple 

Charles Tennant of 
St. Anne’s Manor, 
owner of the MSS. 


Richd Temple 
Governor of Bombay 

Bichd Temple, the pre- 
sent writer. 


TheVovaeroftheTVafcVrou^^ from the HughH to Bombay in U46 danng tb« 

ca^tUM 0 ^‘iS.drsI^y the French under La.bonrdonnais. The wreck of 

Off the coast of Africa and the Voyage to India of the Hapj^y Ddiverancst hmlt by the shipwrecked crew- 
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The copying of the letter by the old 'writer is obviously incorrect in places and the style is 
involved throughout, I have, by means of brackets, tried to elucidate the greatest of the diffi- 
culties, where possible. Also, in the MS. the text runs continuously without paragraphs or 
regular stops, and such stops as occur are, after the fashion of the day, wrongly placed or of 
a description not understood at the present time. For the sake of clearness I have, therefore, 
pai'agraphed the text and placed the stops after the current practice, so far as that has been 
possible. Otherwise the text is presented to the reader verbatim. 

Letter. 

Fulta from on board tbe Success Gaily 13 July 1756. 

Sib, — As the Loss of Calcutta will undoubtedly be represented in various ways, my Duty, 
as well as my having once had the honour of your Acquaintance and Continance, demands my 
giving some account of it, especially the Military Transactions. My having been Appointed 
to act as Adjutant General during the Troubles, enables me to do it in a more particular 
manner, than I otherwise could have done, had I been stationed at my post, as I issued out all 
Orders from the Govenour, and saw most of them put in execution. For what relates to private 
Correspondance must refer you to a long Narrative of Mr, Drakes which he informs me he 
intends to transmit by this conveyance. 

You must have already rec’d the Accounts of the Surrender of Cossimbuzar on the 
4th of June, and the manner Mr. Watts was decoy’d and made Prisoner in the Nabobs Camp 
and obliged to deliver up the fort. “VT e have dispatched Patamors for that Purpose when we 
rec'd the news on the 7th. We may justly impute all our Misfortunes to the Loss of that 
place, as it not only supplied our Enemy with Artillery and Ammunition, but flush’d them with 
hopes to make as easy a Conquest of our cheif Settlement, not near so defensible against Any 
Number of a Country Enemy, and v ere no Apprehensions but it could hold out, had they 
attacked it, till we were enabled by the Arrival of Supplies from your Settlement to march to 
its releif. It is defended by 4 Solid Bastions, each mounting 10 peices of Cannon, 6 and 
9 Pounders, besides a Line in the Curtain to y® River of 24 Guns, from 2 to 4 Pounders, all 
tolerably well mounted and most of them on field carriages, 8 or 10 Oohoms Mortars, 4 and 
5 Inches, with a good Quantity of Shells and a proportionable Supply of all kinds of Amunitions. 
It is Garrisoned by a Lieutenant and 50 Military, most Europeans, and a Sergeant, Corporal 
and 3 Matrosses of the Artillery and 20 good Lascars. 1 or 2 Houses that stood close to the 
Walls were Commanded by so many Guns that the Enemy cou’d not keep possession of them. 

When we receiv’d the News of Cossimbuzars being taken by the Nabob and of his Inten- 
tions to march against us, with the Artillery and Amunition of that place and with an army, as 
we where Informed, of 50000 Horse and foot, elated with the promise of the Emence Plunder 
expexted in Calcutta ; We began to think of our Long neglected defenceless State and our 
Situation, and to receive our Enemy, which we always despised, but now thought worth our 
Consideration. That were in this defenceless Situation can’t be imputed to our Masters in 
England, as, our Governour and Counsil have had reapeted Injunctions wth in this t^velve 
months past to put the place in the best posture of defence possible. But such orders the' 
Representations [?] have been made by some Officers of the Necessity and manner of doing it 
have been constantly neglected, being always Lull’d in such an unfortunate State of Security 
in Bengal, that nothing but an Army before the Walls cou’d convince us but every Rupee 
expended on Military Services was so much lost to the Company. 

I will now proceed to Inform you as well as possible what our Situation was to stand a 
Seige. The Plan of FortWm and a part of Calcutta, which I here inclose you, and which 
since my comming on board I have sketch’d out from memory to give a clear Idea of the 
manner we were attacked, will represent to you the Situation of our small Fort in respect to 
the Houses that surrounded it and the Number of Guns mounted upon it. Our Military to 
exclusive of those at the Subordinate Factory, amounted only to 180 Infantry, of 
wWet numW .there were not 40 Europeans, and 36 Men of the Artillery Company, Seargeants 
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and Corporals included ; hardly a Gun on the Kamports with a Carriage fit for Service. We 
had about 3 Years ago 50 Pieces of Cannon, 18 and 24 Founders, with 2 Mortars, 10 and 
13 inches, with a good Quantity of Shells and Balls for each ; but they been allowed to lay on 
the Grass, where they were first landed ever since, with out Carriages or Beds. Only the 
10 inche Mortars we made shift to get ready by the time we where Attacked, but neither 
Shells filled nor Fusees prepared for Mortars or Cohorns, made as well as the rest of little 
use. Our Grape were eat up by the worms, and in short all our Amunition of all sorts, 
such as we had, in the worst Order; not a Gnu with a Carriage fit be carried out of the 
fort for any use, except the two feild Pieces, which was sent ns from your Settlement. 
What Powder we had ready, for want of care the gieatest part was damp and the Season 
of the Tear improper to dry it. 

It’s true, on the Receipt of ye Letters by the Delawar, there was orders given to repair the 
Line of Guns before the foit, and Carriages to be made for those 50 pieces of Cannon to be 
mounted upon, and likewise to repair the Carriages upon the Bastions ; but those things where 
just began when we received Intelligence of y® Loss of Cossimbnzar and Contributed little 
to prepair us for what we expexted. The Military Captains were ordered to attend Council to 
give their Advice in Regard to what was Necessary to be done for the Defence of y® Place, 
as it was all along proposed to defend the Town as well as y« Fort. An Extensive Line was 
first form’d for that intent. So Little notion had the People of any Vigorous attack, that it 
was estemed sufBcient -to have a Battery of 1 or 2 Guns in each principal road to defend us 
from any attack of a Black Enemy ; but the Consideration of our small number of Troop deter- 
mined us to contract our Batterys to the places marked in the Plan. The Militia was formed 
in to three Companys : One of Europeans to the Number oi 60 and the other two Consisted of 
Arminians and Country Portuguesse to y® Number of 150, exclusive of those 50 of the Com- 
panys Servants, and young Gentlemen of the Place entered as Volunteers in the Military Com- 
panjs and [who] did duty in every Respect as Common Centinals and on every Occasion shewed 
the greatest Spirit and Resolution. Carpenters and Workmen of all sorts were taken into Pay 
to make Gun Carriages &c®, and every thing else ordered to be got in Readiness that might be 
necessary for a Seige. 

From the 7, when we reced the news of Cossimbuzars being lost and the Nabobs intentions 
to advance to march to Calcutta, to the 16th June was all the time we had to prepare every 
thing, from the defenceless state we where in to vhat was Necessary for the Reception of such 
a numerous Enemy ; and such was the Nabobs Rapidity that in 12 days from his getting 
possession of Cossimbnzar he was with us at Calcutta. The 4th, he march’d, with a numerous 
Army and a large train of Artillery upwards of ICO Miles cross Rivers and swampy Roads, to 
his first attack of Calcutta. The 16th, Messrs. Hol-well, Maoket, and Mapletoft were 
appointed Captains of the 3 Millitia Company, Mr. Frankland Lieutenant Colonel, and 
Mr. Colonel, with Snbalteins in proportion. The Military Volunteers and 

Militia were disposed of, when the Batteries were finished and Carriages made for the Guns as 
YOU see in y® Plan, in which Situation we stood prepared to receive our Enemy; tho to the 
last scarce any cou’d be persuaded that he won’d attack us in any other way than by forming a 
Blockade ; till he obtained a Sum of Money and a Compliance with his demands. 

bn ye 16, he Attacked y® Redoubt at Porrin [? Perrins] with 6 pieces of Cannon ; but 
oi« the approach of a Reinforcement with 2 field pieces, they withdrew them and inclined to 
the Southward, where, taking Possession of a Top of a Wood, they fired very briskly from the 
Opposite side of a Ditch on a part of the Detachment, which was Advanced beyond the 
Redowbt, kill’d one of y® Gentlemen Volunteer’s and 4 Europeans Soldiers, On the Enemy’s 
Approaching still more toy® Southward, along y® great Ditch that Surrounded y® Town, 
and we having Intelligence they had crossed it, and taking Possession of Onyohaunds Garden 
and y® great road by it, the Reinforcement was ordered back from Perrins ; and Ensign 
Piccard left in his post, as before. The Enemys Cannon had play’d at ye same time on a Sloop 
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that lay*d cross to ye Redoubt to recovrer the Ditch and killed 4 Europeans. We had no 
further molestation from [them] that Night, nor any farther Intelligence than that they 
Occupied the Esterly corner of the Black Town from Onychaunds Garden to the Bread and 
cheese Bunglo, [and] that the Nabob himself had taken possession of Dumdum House for his 
Head Quarters. 

The l7th, in y« Morning, we planted 2 small pieces of Cannon in y© Goal House to scour 
the Different Roads, which terminate at the Place, and which way we expected the Enemy would 
advance : likewise sent 12 Military and Militia and 40 Buzeries to take Possession of it, under 
the Command of Monsr. Le Beaume, a french Officer who had taken the Protection of our Flag 
sometime before, and fortified the house with Loophous [loop holes]. The enemy did not 
appear in sight of any of our Batteries this Day ; but the Plunderers ravaged all ye Black 
town. We had numbers of Prisoniers brought in by our Bnxeries ; but their Accounts of the 
Nabobs situation and Strength varied so much, that we could not lay any stress upon it. Our 
own Intelligence all along from our Spies was Equally so. These Prisoniers in General told us 
that he had all the Cossinbuzars Cannon, and 10 or 15 pieces, which he brought from 
Muscadabad of a Larger Size, besides numbers of Swivils and Wallpieces mounted on Camels 
and Elephants ; that his Troops Consisted from 20 to 30000 Horse and foot. This night our 
Peons and Bnxeries, to the Number of 600, deserted us, as did our Lascars and Cooleys some 
days before ; that we had not a Black Fellow to draw or worke a Gun, not even to carry a 
Cottin Bale or Sand bag on y« Ramports ; and what work of that kind had been done was 
by the Military and Militia. This want of Workmen at Last, and Scarcity at ye Beginning, 
harras’d us Prodigeonsly and prevented our doing several Works that could have been 
necessary. 

The 18th, pretty early the Enemy began to make their appearance in all quarters of 
ye Town ; but did not seem as if they would advance Openly against our Batteries, rather as if 
they were resolved to make their approaches by taking possession of the Intervening Houses. 
We accordingly fortified such houses as we thought commanded our Batteries with as mauy 
men as could possibly be spared. They first advanced towards the Goal by the road that leads 
to perrins through the black town, and brought 2 pieces of Oaunon against it ; one of them by 
the Size of the Ball not less than an 18 Pounder, We were likewise advised by our Spies and 
Prisoners that the Nabobs Artillery was Commanded by a French Renegado, who had been an 
Officier at Pondecherry and gave him self the Title of Marquis De St. Jaque, and had under 
his Command 25 Europeans and 80 Chittygah Fringees. 

On their Advancing their Cannon against the Goal, we detached from the Battery H an 
Officier, 20 men and y® 2 field pieces, to reinforce Mr. Le Beaumes Fort, who maintained it 
from 11 to 2 in y® afternoon, exposed to every warm fire from 2 pieces of Cannon and a 
Quantity of Musquetry. The Enemy having lodg’d themselves in all ye Houses that Surrounded 
the place, [ and ] Monsr. Le Beaume and Ensign Curstaius, the Officer who was advanced to 
support him, being both wounded, and sevei’al of their Men killed, they had Orders to retire 
with their 2 field Pieces. The Enemy took immediate Possession of y© Place, as soon as we 
abandoned it j as they did off [ = of ] Mr. Diunbletons, Alsops, y© Play House and the Houses 
behind y© St., Lady Russels ; from which Places, and every hole the[y] could creep into, 
under any sort of cover, they keept a very close fire on the battery and houses, whenever they 
saw any of our men Lodg’d. By firing our Cannon on such Houses as they could bear upon. 
We obliged them often to quit them ; but fresh Supplies came up to relieve them. We must 
in this manner have destroyed Numbers, tho all we could do, from y© Cannon of the Batteries 
and Forts, and our small Arms from the Tops and Windows of the different Houses we Occupied, 
was of no Effect in Retarding their progress. Had our Shells been properly serv’d, they must 
have been of greater Use for this purpose than all our Artillery ; but such as we tried either 
burst ss they' quitted the Mortars or before they got half way. 
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They had now possessd the Houses in all Qoarters of the Town in Maltitudes, and by 
their Snperioty obliged most of our Men to quit their houses they Occupied. The first place 
they broke in upon our Lines was through Mr, Nixons House and the breast work close to 
Mr. Puthams, the Sergeant of that place having retreated and left some of the Gentlemen 
Volunteers to free their way through the Enemy from Cap* Minohins House, where 2 of them 
were left a Sacrifice to their mercy. They poured into the Squai’e in Swarms, planted their 
Colours at the Corner of ye Tank, aud took immediate Possession of all ye Houses in that 
Square. We had only 2 Guns from ye flank of ye N. E* Bastion that could bear on that part of 
ye town. Their footing was now too firm, by being in Possession of so many Houses within 
our Lines, that it was impossible to think of Dispossessing them from so many strong Houses, 
which semed as Porteresses against our small Numbers. They brought up their cannon soon 
after to play upon ye passages to and from our Batteries. 

This Situation of ye Enemy within our Lines made it necessary to Order Oapt Bar* 
ohanon to retire with his Canon from ye Battery B to D, as_ his Communication with the 
Fort might have been cut off by y® Enemys advancing in his reir, through the Lane that 
Leads to my house and betwixt Captn Claytons Battery at H j where on my aridval, I was 
snpprized by finding the Guns of y® Battery Spiked and Orders given them to retire with 
only the 2 field pieces into the fort. I requested their patience, as I found no Necessity for 
so precipate a retreat, till I had speke to y® Govenour. He told me the post [was] i-epre- 
sented to him as no longer tenable by the Enemy’s getting Possession of all y« Houses around 
them, and numbers of their Men killed and Wounded : [and] That if y® Gnns were already 
Spiked, it would be in vain to think of keeping it Longer. I return’d towards y® Battery 
and found Captn Clayton half way to ya fort with only the fie’d Pieces. I prevailed on him 
to return wth his Men, that if Possible we might withdraw the Guns of y« Battery, especially an 
18 Pounder Carried their about noon to play on the [? houses which the] Enemy possess’d, and 
[might] prevent the Shame of leaving them to convince the Enemy of y® Panic that must have 
seis’d us to be Obliged to make such a retreat. I desired one half to defend y® Batteries, while 
the other Lay’d down their Arms to draw off the Cannon j but not a man would be prevailed 
ou to touch a Hope. I then left them to march off in the most regular manner they could. 
The Adandoning this battery was of y® utmost Consequence to us, as it necessarily occasioned 
the withdrawing the other two and Confining our defences to ye walls of y® Port. It therefore 
ought not to have been done till after every mature deliberation. 

The other two Batteries O and D were soon after ordered to be withdrawn, and all their 
Troops were ordered to return to y* Port Gate by 6 in the Evening. By retiring into ye Port 
we must expect that before next morning the Enemy would take Possession of all y® houses 
close to our walls, and from each of them greatly command our Bastions and Ramparts. 
This determined us, as y® only thing farther to be done to retard their Progress, to dispose of 
y® Troops returned from y« Batteries in y® Houses of Mr. Cruttendon, Byre, the Company 
and y® Church; which was accordingly done before 8 at night. 

The detachment in Oompanys house, on Enemy’s Approach and their getting 
possession of Capt® Benny’s house. Thought their Situation too dangerous to be maintain’d 
on y® Approach of Day, and that their Communication was liable to be cut oft from y® fort 
by y® T«.Tia that leads to y® Water side by y® new Godowns. [They] therefore applied to ye 
Govenour and obtained leave to retire into y® fort. The withdrawing this fort gave general 
discontent and discouragement, as y® Enemys getting possession of it would not only expose 
the Southerly Bastions and Godowns to a very warm fire, hut lii»wise the Gant, were the boats 
lay, to be so flanked that it coul’d be almost impossible to keep any there. And as many 
people at this time (by y® Vigorous attack of y® Enemy, and withdrawing our Batteries so very 
suddenly, and leaving the Oompanys House to be taken Possession of by them in yo night, 
attended with many other Circumstances of Confusion and Disorder which then could not be 
remedied) begun to think that a retreat on board our Ships would bo the only means, 
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by which we could Escape the hands of y® Enemy. Therefore with y« utmost concern [we] saw 
this our only means of safety indangered by our forsaking that Post. 

We had lay'd in a sufficient store of Provisions, but y® Irregularity of not appointing 
proper persons for 5® Management of this, as well as other particular duties, a fatal neglect all 
along, [and] the Desertion of our Cooks* amongst y® rest of y® black fellows, left us to starve in 
the midst of Plenty. Our out Ports had no refreshnaents all the proceeding day and there was 
nothing hut constant Complaints and murmurings from all quarters for w'ant of water and pro- 
visions, and but little prospect for a Possibility of supplying them. There was not even people 
to carry them to ye out ports, had they been ready dressed, as every one in ye fort 
had been so harrased and fatigued for w ant of rest by constant duty for 2 day before, that it 
w^as impossible to rouse them, even if the Enemy had been scaling ye Walls. Thre different 
times did ye Drums beat to Arms but in Vain, not a man could be got to stand to their 
"Arms, tho we had frequent Alarms of ye Enemy’s preparing Ladders under our Walls to scale 
them. 

We had by this time thousands of Portuguesse Women within the Port, which caused the 
utmost Confusion and Noise by filling np y® Passages in all parts, and crouding the back Gate 
to force their way on hoard y® Ships. Shuch was the Consternation that prevailed in general 
at a Conncil of War that was held at 9 o Clock, [that] the Europeans Women -were ordered on 
board the Ships, and Colonel Manningham and Lieutenant Colonel Prankland permitted to see 
them there safe. It was at ye same time resolved fo clear the fort of y® other Women, and if 
possible to regulate the Confusion that then prevailed ; but little was put into Execution towards 
it. The men for want of refreshment, rest and by getting in Liquor, become very mutinous and 
riotous, and being mostly Militia within y® fort subject to no Command. The same Complaints 
were brought from y® out ports, which could hardly be remedied without supplies of Provi- 
sions and men to relieve them from their hunger and fatigue bore for several days past. 

In this Situation of Affairs a second Conncil of War was called about one in y® Morning 
to Consider of what was possible to be done, and how long under such Circumstances the place 
w-as defensible against such Vigorous attacks as the Enemy made the preceding Day. You will 
he surprized to hear that all this time neither the Govenour no[r] Commandants orders could 
Obtain a return of the Stores and Ammunition from Capn Witherington, I often 
represented to y® Govenour the necessity of such a return, aa^likewise to have a strict obedience 
paid to whatever Orders he issued out, but all to no purpose. He had a good Opinion of the man, 
and did not chuse to carry things to extremity. There was likewise a great Annimosity, 
subsided [subsisted] between the Govenour and Commandant, as well as between the Oom- 
mandent and Oapt“ Witherington, which did not contribute to the Advantage of the Service. 
The first thing done then in this Council of War was to know the State of our Ammunition, 
and Cap.t» Witherington, being ask’d for what time what was then in Store coud bo sufficient 
at the Rate of y® Consumption of the proceeding day, He answered it woud hardly be enough 
for three days, and that he was afraid a great part that was esteem’d good might prove damp, 
and that neither the w'eather nor our Conveniency wou’d admit of its’ being dry’d. This 
unexpected shock alarm’d every body and fit] was thought very ex^aordinary that this state of 
our ammunition was not known before. We had no medium left, but either must Betire on 
board our Ships before that time expired or Surrender at direction [discretion] to the mercy 
of an Enemy, from whom we had reason to expect no Quarters. It was therefore unanimously 
agreed, [upon] in the most expedient and regular manner and taking every Circumstance under 
consideration the majority were of Opinion, that it ought to be done that night, as next such 
consequences as [next night circumstances] would either make it impracticable or liable to 
ye greatest risque and precipitation, Eor instance should the enemy get possession of the 
Company’s house, as we made no doubt of it before morning, and Mr. Cruttendon’s, they 
might with out much difficulty force the way thro the Barriers that leads to y& back gate from 
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those two Houses, or from the windows and top of them so flank and scour y® gaufc w'ith small 
Arms that it would be morrally impossible for a boat to lay at y® Gant, or any were else before 
the fort. Either of these Circumstances would have effectually made a retreat impossible. 
This Opinion wa.s strenuously maintain’d by Mr. Hoi well in particular ; and as a Eetreat had 
been already determined, to defer it till next night cou’d have been attended with no 
Advantages. On the Contrary, had it been put in execution then, According to Mr. Holwells 
and several others Opinions, the Company s whole treasures and ye Lives of more than 150 
Europeans would have been saved ; but it so happen’d that we dally ’d away the time till almost 
Day light, and nothing soled or positive determined. It was proposed to send OnychauncL to 
treat with y« Nabob, but he absolutely refused to go, and our Persian Writer with the rest of 
Blacks left us, which disabled us from writing to him. In this state of Confusion, uncertainty 
and Suspence did we remain till the Approach of Day. 

The 19th, in ye morning finding that the Enemy had neglected to take Possession of’ 
the Oompanys house, Ensign Piccard, who had beeu ordered in the night back from Perrins, 
Offered himself voluntary on that service with 20 Men, which was permitted. The day 
produced no regularity. The same Complaints of want of Provision, rest and refreshments 
was heard fi-om all quarters, and little done to remedy it. The Enemy advanced a pace and 
their fire increased from all Quarters, having in y® night lodg’d them selves in all the adjacent 
Houses. Lieutenant Bisshop, who commanded in Mr. Eyres house desired leave to retire 
about 9 o Clock, the fire from Onychounds House and the other houses round him being so thick 
that it was impossible to stand it. He was ordered to maintain it till evening, but repeating 
the necessity of leaving his men killed, he was permitted to retire. Oaptn Clayton who com- 
manded in y® Church was allowed to withdraw on ye same Account. 

He had some heavy Pieces of Cannon, besides small Arms. Fi*om ye Houses to the 
E. and N". E. of them they play'd constantly from behind the Battery A and Playhouse Com- 
pound which did a great deal of Execution amongst his Men. About this time, Ensign Piccard 
was brought iu Wounded from ye Company’s house, and the Enemy had filled y® Compound 
of it, tho our Men kept possession of it above Stairs. The Detachment iu Mr. Oruttendings 
house was soon after withdrawn. Our Bastions were in a very improper state to be maintained 
against such a close fire of small arms, as was now likely to Command them from so many 
adjacent houses ; all of th.em the strongest Pecca Work, and all most proof against our 
Mettal on ye Bastions. And the Parrapets were not 4 foot high and only 3 in thickness, 
[and] the Embrasures so wide that they afforded but little shelter to our Men at ye Guns* 
These defects might in some measure be supply’d by Gotten Bales and Sand Bags, which we 
had prepared for that Purpose, had we not been in want of all kind of Labourers to bring 
them on ye Ramparts 5 and both Military and Militia were so harrased that it was impossible 
to make them stand to their Arms, far less to carry Bales. This was our Situation twixt 
10 and 11 ‘o’ Clock. 

About this time the Govenour made his retreat on board the Ships. As his Conduct 
in this Respect, as well as that of those that followed him, will most likely be a good deal 
Canvais’d, and the affair be represented according to the prejudice and Interest of different 
Persons, and I myself amongst the rest of those who thought it justifiable to follow the Gove- 
nour in’ such a general state of Confusion, when nothing fui-ther was to be done, I mnst beg 
leave to represent the Affair in as particular a manner as I can recollect about the above bonrs- 
We reoev’d an Alarm on the S. E®* Bastion that the Enemy were forcing their vyay through 
the Barrier that leads to the Company’s House. I run down to learn the truth of it and to see 
the Situation of the Guard placed there. I found the report to be false and the enemy notthen 
advanced from the Companys Compound. On my return back to the Gate I perceived, the 
Gouvenoup standing on the top of the Stairs at the Whar^ and stept up to him to know if 
he had any Commands. He was then beckoning to his Servant that stood in a ponsy above 
the Qantf At - the same time numbers of Budgerows and Boats bad been setting of below and 
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above full of Europeans, and only one Budgerow left where Oapt’i Minchin and Mr. Hacket 
were ready to step into, at the Gaut besides the Ponsey were the Gouvenonrs Sev* was. He 
observd to me that as Colonel Manningham [and] Lt Colonel Erankland were on board, not hav- 
ing return’d in the night, [and] as he expected that the Dodly as well as the other Ships and 
Sloops which were before the Fort were fallen down below y© Town, and finding that every body 
were preparing for their own Safety, by their crouding off in ye boats as he saw them, he thought 
it was high time to think of himself. So without given me time to make an Answer, he run 
down stairs and up to the side of the river to get into the Ponsey. Every body, who saw him 
go on board in this Manner, Crouded to the Gaut and Stairs to follow, I just had time to 
represent to him y© Irregulaiity of such a retreat and earnestly beg’d him, and entreated he 
would first communicate his Intentions to Mr. Holwell and y© rest of the Garrison ; but his 
answer was he saw things in such a situation as would make it impossible to retreat any other 
way, [and] That he supposed every person that could findBoats when they saw him go off would 
follow. I then lookd behind me towards the Gaut Stairs and seeing it crouded with multi- 
tudes, and Capt“ Minchin and Mr. Macket setting off in the Budgerow, I concluded the 
Gcuvenours retreat caused a general one, and that those who could lay hold of boats to 
escape falling into the hands of a Cruel Enemy were the happiest. Therefore with Mr. o 
Harea got into the same Ponsey were the Gouvenour was and set off the last boat that 
left the Gaut. The rest that crouded to the water side, finding it impossible then to make 
their escape for want of boats, returned to the factory and the Gates were immediately shut of 
[after] them. 

We proceeded on board the Dodly, where were Messrs Manningham and Erankland, with 
more than half the Militia Officers, several of the Volunteers and Gentlemen of the Militia, 
with most of the European Women. The rest of the Ships and Sloops were likewise crouded 
with men and Women, who had come away from the fort since the Morning, as they could 
meet with Opportunitys. In this manner the Govenour made his retreat. How far he is 
Culpable I will leave you to judge and shall only assure you the Account of it is faithfull as far 
as my judgement can enable me to give it. 

I likewise, on my comming on board, proposed to ye Gouvenour to move up before 
ye Town with the whole fleet, in order to assist the retreat of those who were necessitated to 
remain behind for w-ant of Conveyance ; but y© Captn of ye Dodley represented such a motion 
as attended with great Danger, and told him if ye Ships moved up again before the Fort, there 
was but little Chance of getting them back. The Prince George that remaind there that night 
never got back again, but was destroyed by y© Enemy. The Gouvenour, on what ye Captn Said, 
thought no further of moving up for y© Assistance of those left behind. He ordered a 
Sloop in the Night to move up to see what could be done j but she was not able to proceed as 
far up as ye Fort, the Enemy being in Possession of all the Water side. We fell down the 
River just in sight of the Town, and could Observe numbers of Houses on fire all night. 

The following accounts we have from such as escaped after ye place was taken. 
They informed us that as soon as the Govenour retreated, all hopes of a retreat being cut 
off for want of boats, Mr. Holwell was unanimously declared Govenour, and the Gates 
shut ; every person in such a desperate Situation being r’esolved to die on the ramparts, rather 
than surrender to y © barbarity they expected from the Enemy. The place held out * till ye 
20th about 3 in ye Afternoon. The Enemy soon got possession of Mr. Cruttendons house, 
Mr, Eyres, the Companys and the Church' ; after which, Especially when they got to the top 
of ye Church, scarce a man was able to stand [in] the N. E. and S. Est Bastions. Before the 
place was taken, upwards of 50 Europeans were killed on those Bastions, and they were obliged 
to abandon that side of the Fort intirely. 

.- The Enemy got EoBseseion in tte foUo-wing manner. About 2 in ye Afternoon of the 
20a», tlMiy made a Signal for a trpce, and some of their Leaders spoke with Mr. Holwell from 
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soiBO of the Bastions, and told him that the Nabob had given him orders to desist from firing 
in order to accomodate. This proposal Tras readily agreed to by Our People, and accordingly 
ceas d firing likewise, and onr men were ordered to lay down their Arms and refresh them- 
selves. In the mean time the Enemy made use of this pretended tiuce, and I suppose they 
intended it for no other purpose, (was) to croud in swarms under the Walls of ye Etern Curtain 
and Bastions, and under the cover of there fire from the Church &ca. We having before 
been obliged to abandon that side^ with Ladders and Bamboas scaled the walls in an instant, 
and put to the sword such as offered to resist. Every Bed coat was destroyed without mercy* 
To conclude the scene, such as were taken Prisoners to the Number of about 200 Euro- 
peans, Portuguesse, and Armenians, were at night shut up in ye Black hole, a place 
of Ifi foot square ; where by the heat of y® Place and for want of water, which was absolutely 
denied them, not above lU of them survived till morning. And amongst the dead there were 
near lUO Europeans, Companys Servt’s, Officers <feca. Mr. Holwell amongst the Number that 
survived and is now Prisoner with the Nabob, who stay’d but a few days at Calcutta and is 
return’d to Muscadabad, leaving some thousands of his Troops to keep Possession of our Poi* 
and Town. The Eactory and the Church they have destroy’d. [They have destroyed us, 
hoar no other Houses that their being set on fire.J^ 

The French and Butch have in a manner accommodated matters with him [the Nabob], 
the first by paying 4 and y® other 6 Lacks of Eupees ; Tho each of their settlements are now 
crowded with Moors, and no Business can be carried on without particular Perwannas for that 
purpose, so that it is supposed he has not done with them yet. Messrs. Watts and Collet are 
Prisoners at Large now at the French Factory, who have Orders to send them to y® Court by 
their first Ships. The rest of the Gentlemen belonging to the Cossinbuzar Factory, by the 
last Account we had, were Prisioners at Muschadahad and in irons. The Decca Factory are 
safe with y« French at that place. Both y® Luckepoor, and Ballasore factorys got off and are 
now with us. We know to have been killed during y® Siege and dead in y© black hole, 
30 Company Servants and 15 Officers. Minohin, Keen, Muir and myself, being all that now 
remains of Calcutta Settlements, are now heare on board 6 Ships and some sloops. 

Messrs. Brake [the Governour], Mauingham Frankland and Macket, with Amyal and 
Badham whome they lately join’d, from [form] a Council and Order that they think neces- 
sary for y© Company’s Advantage, The Nabob seems satisfied with what he has already done 
and I fancy is very well pleased to see us leave his Dominions. Mr. Drake seems inclinable to 
maintain some footing in the Country, especially till Advices from the Coast. After the Receipt 
of this news, in Consequence of our Letters to you on the taking of Cossinbnzar and y® Nabobs 
intentions to march to Calcutta, We are in expectations, in case french War dont pre- 
vent it, of a strong reinforcement to arrive in ye river about ye I8th of August ; but I’m 
afivdd such numbers as you will think necessary to send to reinforce the Garrison of Fort William, 
not expecting it to be taken, will be too few to establish a footing in y© Country now it is lost. 
For which reason I wish your [our] Govenour and Council had thought proper to dispatch one 
of their Sloops to advise you sooner ; as it might arrive before the Embarkation of such Troops, 
and enable you to send such a force as would not only reestablish Calcutta, but march in our 
turn to the Naboba Capitol at Muschadabad ; which I think might be done, not withstanding 
the loss of Calcutta, with 1000 or 1500 Regular Troops, and proper field Artillery. The con- 
veniency of y© river that runs through the heart of y© Country, and a most healthy Climate from 
October to March or April, would afford us every Opportunity we could desii’e. The resolution 
our Enemy have shewn behind y® Walls and Houses would all Tanish in an instant in y® Open 
field, and I am sure they are worce Troops than any you have. I need not tell you what hand 
they would make against Artillery well serv’d. It was first intended to send Mr. Mapletot 
and myself with these Advices, but they have altered their Minds. 


3 [This sentence has evidently been mntilated in copying. — Ed.] 
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I could wish that if any thing was to be done, for the Resettlement of a Place of such 
Consequence to ye Trade of India, that I had an Opportunity personally to Communicate my 
Opinion ; as my residence so long at Cossinbuzar in y® Neighburhood of ye Court gave me some 
Opportunity to know y® State of y® Country and nature of y® People better than I could have 
done else were. In case of no Supplies to enable us to resettle, I suppose we shall be able to 
sail out of y® river about y® 20 of August for your Settlement. What shall become of us 
i^fterwards God knows, most having made their escape, Men and Women, only with their 
Cloaths on their back, which I believe is all our Fortunes, except such as had resques at 
Sea, i hope you will Pardon what may appear tedious in this Narrative, and believe me 
with great Respect, 

Sir, 

Tours &ca, 

John Debonnaire. Alex^^ Grant. 

February 22, 1774, 


A FOLKTALE FROM CENTRAL INDIA. 

BY M. E. PEDLOW. 

The Murder of a KingJ^ 

Many, many centuries ago, in a certain country, there lived in the greatest harmony 
a king and his minister. The king, one day to enjoy the morning air, ascended the highest 
turret of the palace, in company with the ladies of his court. 

Nature is dead ! Nature is dead V* cried out the king in a voice louder than that of 
the yeomen of the castle. 

Those who heard his words, in immense numbers, instantly flocked to the front of the 
palace to execute the behests of the king. “ There comes the minister,’* all cried out together, 
as he appeared. 

My lord is in good humour,” thought the minister to himself, when he saw the king 
not far from him, 

“Minister,” said the king, ** I allot a million moliars for the construction of a splendid 
garden, on the western side of the palace,” 

No sooner was the order issued than a few men started for distant countries to procure 
beautiful trees ; some to collect tinted marble, granite, porphyry ; and others to fetch highly 
skilled gardeners with all that was needed for the garden. Within a short time the new 
garden became as it were a terrestrial paradise. But without the knowledge of the king, a 
similar garden was planted .by the minister close to his own mansion. 

“ Nature is smiling,” cried the king in delight. Then he looked to the other side and 
saw a garden. On enquiring to whom it belonged, the minister replied that it was his. 

« To-moiTOw, I shall come to see your garden, Minister,” said the king. 

About dusk the king on horse-back, with no attendants, entered the garden, where he saw 
no one but the minister. Both of them strolled along every road, and finally stopped near the 
cistern, whei'e the fountain sparkled in the sun. 

' Attracted by the beauty of a tiny flower, the king stooped down to pluck it for his 
wife, when he beheld the ground open, and at the same time appeared a large met^ pot 
flUed to the brim with costjy ornaments and money of every description, 

Nanatedby C, Anthony, butler, Baudass’s Imperial Boarding-house Nagpur. 
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Surprised and delighted, said he : — “ Minister, call my men to carry tlie pot home,*’ 

Hoping to obtain it and to put an end to the king’s life, tb.© ministdr said : — VYhy do 
you distress yourself about a trifle? It ■will be sent safely home by to-morrow’s dawn.” 

Then drawing his sword behind the king, he murdered hia mtster. Tne rn nisfcer himself 
buried the corpse in a dirty pool of water, and rode home. Now the king was in the habit of 
dining at a fixed time but that day the queen waited for her husband much longer than usual, 
and still he never appeared. Messenger after messenger went in search of him but no trace of 
him could be found, and every one mourned his loss* Then the nobles met to arrange for the 
government of the country, because the king had left no heir to the throne, and bis wife "was 
not entitled to ascend it, for sbe was pregnant. In the meantime the leading man in the 
city was appointed regent, but that traitor by the minister’s advice drove tbe queen into exile* 

In due time a son was born to ber, and when he was five years old she made him over to a 
learned man. One day the queen w^as lamenting her downfall and the boy asked the reason of 
her grief. She replied that all their stores were exhausted and no food left, Tbe boy condnlted 
Ms book of magic which directed Mm to start sword in band. He came to a robber’s 
home and pushed open the door, 

“ Who are yon ? ” cried the thief, 

** Tbe master tbie^ replied the boy, ** Load a cart with wheat and rice and 
money, or I’ll cut your throat ! ” He had to do what he was told, and filled the cart. 

One evening the lad went to the minister to ask for some vegetables from his garden* 
In this garden there was a fruit-tree, and the minister had ordered that whoever dared to 
pluck it should die, A goat by chance ate the fruit, and the gardener struck it dead on the 
spot. Dragging along the dead goat, the gardener cried out ; — “ Here is the thief ! ” 

The minister descending the staircase exclaimed : — Well done ! ” 

“ The she-goat would have brought forth a black and a spotted kid, had the gardene. 
not killed her,” said the boy. 

The minister owed the hoy a grudge because he was the son of the late king. “ If it is 
not true,” said he, “ you must be hanged.” 

** What matter ? ” replied the boy. 

When he cut open the goat’s side, the gardener found a pair of kids as the lad had foretold. 
Both the gardener and his master were amazed ; and the minister calling the gardener into his 
room, whispered : — ** Spill a quantity of tb© boy’s blood in the depth of afforest and bring it 
to me.” Binding him with a thong the gardener led the boy to a forest and told him tbe order. 

* “ Save me,” implored the lad ; “I will make you my minister.” 

Believing his promise, the gardener took compassion on him, said : — ” How can I get 
the blood ? ” 

The boy thought for a while and said : — “ There is an old woman, in yonder village, who 
was once rich, but is now reduced to poverty ; she sold all that she had, except a kid, which 
she cherished. She has determined to sell this one too, and this will answer the purpose.” 

He bought tbe kid and slaughtered it and poured tbe blood into a vessel. The 
gardener leaving the boy then took the blood to his master who was delighted to see it. Now, 
since his treachery, evil dreams beset the new king, and he. could not sleep. 

At day-break he said to his minister : — “ Every night an awful giant strikes me and 
frightens the life out of me. Explain this mystery or within a month your life is forfeit.” 

The minister in terror consulted all the intei’preters of dreams, but none could explain the 
matter. At last the king remembered the boy and learned his fate from the gardener , So he 
sent for him. The boy at fii'st refused to follow him, and required a written order from the 
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king. The king sent him a humble letter, requesting him to come. The boy replied ; — “ Put a 
saddle on the back of your minister and send him to me ” 

So the boy mounted the minister’s back, and made him carry him to the king. He 
expounded the dream and demanded the throne of his father. The nobles expelled the traitor, 
and acknowledged the boy as their king. A few days afterwards, the new king convened an 
assembly, and with tears narrated bis and his father’s fate. All cried out : — “ Let the traitor be 
burnt to death.” This the executioners did ; and the people lauded the king and the gardener. 
Till his death the gardener remained a faithful minister to the king. 

NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SUPERSTITIONS AMONG HINDUS IN 
THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

A ^blow from a broom, at the time of 
sweepmg if struck by a woman), 

makes one as thin as a lamp-post ; to avoid this, 
a twig of the broom is broken and waved three 
times round the head, after spitticg on it. 

When a mortar or a pestle is worn out 
by incessant usage, the owner of it, choosing a 
lucky morning, pays homage after his ancestral 
fashion and takes it to a running stream or to a 
neighbouring well, to get rid of it, by throwing 
it away. It is notable that, if, by chance, it be 
burnt as fuel, Lakshmi, the goddess of wealth, 
will leave him for ever. 

Hindus who are learned in the F^dae, 
Hindu mythology and other sciences, whilst 
bathing their feet, look over their persons to see 
any spot left untouched by water. If they see 
any spot dry, they again bathe. Sani, the god of 
misfortune, .awaits an opportunity of reducing a I 
person to poverty by entering into any spot un- 
touched by water. 

Likewise a man falls into misfortune, when his 
baby goes and sits on a winnowing pan. 

A younger sister of a brother or a younger 
daughter of a parent, hesitates to erect a hut on 
elevated ground, against the house of a brother 
or parent, when she is separated from them by 
wedlock. Neglect of this caution will result in 
death in either family. 

The following are omens of ill-success to 
a person in seai*ch of a vacant post, a loan from 
a rich man, and other attempts of a flinm’lflr 
kind 

A cat, a man dressed in black raiment, a 
washerman with a bundle of dirty clothes, a 
bald-headed woman, a Brahman widow, an oil- 
monger, a crying man, and a pei*son with a stick 
on his shoulders. 

Some Hindus object to eating garlic and 
a sort of pulse called iwr, and chewing tobacco, 
said 1^ cause of abstinence is suggested by the 


Once upon a time, a king was invited by an 
ascetic, who having prepared food by the power 
of his prayers and sanctity, served it in the leaf- 
vessel ; and facing towai'ds his hut he made a 
prayer to all the gods for a milch-cow, which they 
immediately fPupplied. He milked two bowls of 
milk, and brought it to the king to use mstead 
of water. 

The king remarked the wonderful proceedings 
of the ascetic ; and, after finishing dinner, with 
joined hands said ; — ” Ascetic, an invitation 
without contentment to the heart is to no pur- 
pose,’^ 

“ Contentment 1 ” replied the ascetic smiling. 
The king flying into a rage answered : — “ Yes, 
contentment.” 

“My lord,” said the sage, “my eyes discern 
passion in thy face but not thy desires.” 

“That’s true, but if you want to know and 
fulfil my desire, I can explain it,” said the king 
in a low tone, and began thus : — “ Lend an ear to 
me, Holy Father, your wondrous acts greatly 
surprised me, and that led me to ask you for the 
milch-cow, for by your power you can procure as 
many as you please.” 

Hearing this the ascetic ran hastily to loose 
the cow, that it might fly away to its home high 
up in the skies. 

The king seeing it disappear shot an arrow at 
it which only made a small wound in one of its 
legs, but drops of blood fell on the ground and 
one turned into a garlic plant, and another a 
tobacco plant, and the third a tur plant. 

The ascetic ran away to save his devoted life, 
running headlong through hill and dale to escape 
the revenge of the king, and hid himseK in the 
recesses of a forest. 

The king. in anger returned home and ordered 
bis minister to tell all the Hindus of the origin of 
the three plants, and also prohibited them to eat 
them. Whoever eats such things is as great a 
sinner as an eater of beef. 

,1 M. R. Pedlow. 
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HISTORY OF THE BAHMANI DYNAST if. 

{Founded on tlie Biirhdn-i Ma/isir.') 

BY J. S. KING, M.R.A,S. 

{Continued from jp. 292.) 

Chapter XIV. 

Beign of Sultan Mahmfid SMh, 
son of Sultftn Muhammad Shah 11. 

A fter th© death of the late Saltan, the and ministers and leaders of the army 

unanimously agreed to the succession of MaftmUd Shah, and accordingly seated him on 
the throne, and tendered their congratulations. 

When Saltan Mahmdd succeeded to the throne, he liberally bestowed presents and conferred 
favours on all, and spread the wings of mercy and justice over his subjects ; and in the early 
part of his reign all his subjects passed their days in safety and ease. 

Prom the time of the late Sultan up to the present the Turki slaves, who were brave and 
warlike, had obtained great power, and had brought into their own grasp most of the important 
afeirs of the sovereignty ; and in the time of the present Sultdn also, in the same manner as 
fomerly, most of the State affairs were in their hands, and they had assumed supreme power. 

The amirs and maliks of the Dakhan now made overtures of friendship with the Turks ; but 
among the great men of the age — or even among the human race in general, as long as it exists — 
friendship has no possibility of permanency or durability. The Dakhanis entered into an 
alliance and made a firm compact with KawSm^ul-MuIk Turk^ who was the minister of the 
principality. The Turk! am^rs, relying upon the compact of the Dakhanis, were careless of 
[the consequences of] its binding terms. 

Some of the Dakhani amh^s told Kawam-ul-Mulk that Abd-Dlldh ‘Adil Khan, Patli-Ullah 
*Imad-ul-Mulk and all the Dakhant aimrs and malihs intended, after doing homage to the 
Sultan, to take their leave and set out for their own country ; but as they were in dread o£ 
the Turks, it was necessary that on the following day none of the Turki attendants should show 
themselves in the city until these had taken their departure. The simple-minded Kaw^m-ul- 
Mulk, deceived by his enemies, complied with the request ; and on the appointed day, in the 
manner promised, the Turk! amirs, enjoying themselves in their own habitations and assemblies 
were heedless of the happening of the accidents of fate. But the Dakhani amirs with their, 
troops fully armed entered the fort, and while every one of the Turki amirs, according to 
instructions, were off their guard in their own houses, the Dakhanis fell upon them and slaugh- 
tered them, 4 few only, with great difficulty, managed to escape, and hid themselves in out-of- 
the-way places. 

After the massacre of the Turks, Malik Nizftm-ul-Mulk was distinguished 

by royal favours and was exalted to the title of Malik Nd.,ib, and all the affairs of government 
were placed in his hands. But as for. the Dakhanis who had massacred the clique of Turks after 
having made a compact with them ; in a short time the’consequences of that action recoiled on 
them, and caused them endless misfortunes. Some of that clique hoisted the' standard of 
revolt, and having collected a large army, had the boldness to march against the Sultan. 

Sultan Ahi^nad Niz§.m-ul-Mulk, who had been carefully reared under the special super- 
intendence of his father, the Malik Na,ib, and who, notwithstanding Ihs tender age, was adorned 
with abundance of bravery and generosity, learning, justice and all human qualities ; in accordance 
with the Sultan’s orders had had the districts of Junir and Chakan and that part of the country 
conferred on him as a feudal tenure and jdgir — as will hereafter be related in detail in the 
history of that king. When the news of the revolt of the army of the Dakhan against the king 
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reached him [Ahmad Nizam-al-Mulk], he marched with his army to the assistance of the 
Sultan>i 

When the rebel army heard of his approach they were much alarmed, and began to waver. 
The prince with his brave troops attacked the rebels, and in one engagement put them to flighty 
and pursuing them for several slaughtered many of them, both great and little, A few 
only managed with much difficulty to escape. The prince after being greatly distinguished by 
royal favours, took his leave, and returning to his own country, looked after the welfare of his 
subjects in Junir and Ohakan. 

After that the Sultan marched with his army to make war against the country of 
TeliugAnA and on reaching Warangal pitched his camp within sight of the fortress. 

At this time a clique of Habshis in the service of the Sultan had the utmost confidence 
placed in them ; and owing to the power they possessed in the affairs of government, nsed to 
behave in a very imperions manner ; and being at enmity with the Malik Na,ib were constant- 
ly trying to get rid of him by repeating to the Sultan speeches and stories tending to prejudice 
him against the minister. So many slanders and lies did they concoct against that incom- 
parable minister that the heart of the SuljAn was turned against him, and they obtained from 
the Sult&n an order for the minister’s execution, but waited for an opportunity of carrying it 
out. When the Malik Na,ib became aware of their treacherous intentions towards him, he fled 
from the camp of the Sultan and hastened to the capital, Bidar. Since the cup of the life of 
that minister of pure disposition hud become full he did not [as he ought to have done] go to 
Junnar to the pi'ince, Sultan Ahmad Niz^m-ul-Mulk Bahri, but instead went to Bidar in hopes 
of assistance from Pasand Khan, who was one of his dependents. The unreliable Pasand Khan 
at first made him solemn promises. Outwardly he showed him obedience and submission, but, 
secretly he sent a person to the Sultan and gave his promise that when the Sultan should 
arrive in the neighbourhood of the capital, he would put to death the Malik N^,ib and send his 
head out from the fortress, on condition that the Sultan should accord him his favour and 
grant him immunity from his royal displeasure. The Sult&u, in accordance with the proposal 
of the foolish Pasaud ]Oiau, sent him a written promise of support, aud afterwards himself 
proceeded to Bidar, 

When the Sultan arrived in the neighbourhood of the capital, Pasand irh&n — who after 
that became notorious for ingratitude — martyred the Malik aud having cut off his 

head, threw it outside the fortress. The Sultan then proceeded to his palace and took his ease. 

At this time the power and authority of the people of Habshah and Zangbar in the service 
of the Sultan bad increased a thousand-fold, and the other State officials had no longer any 
power except in name. The whole country and the offices and political affairs of the kingdom 
and the government treasuries they divided among themselves, and arrogantly ignoring the 
sovereign, themselves governed the kingdom. But since the star of their good fortune had now 
reached its zenith, after continuing for a long time undiminished ; as is invariably the rule 
with fortune as well as the revolving heavens — the star of that clique began to decline. The 
Turks, who are a war-like and blood-thirsty race, got into their hands most of the affairs of 
importance and the highest dignities; thus Hasan ^S.n Khurasani became Khwajah Jahan, 
JamSl-ud-Dm Slihib-i Hauz obtained the title of ‘Ain-ul-Mulk and ‘Ali Turk that of Jahangir 
KMn. 


It was this A^mad Nizfim-til-Mnlk who, a few years afterwards, became the founder of the Nig&m Shfiht 
djmasty of Ahmadnagar. Though here called “ Sult(in and ** Sh&hz^dah,” he of course did not bear either of those 
titles at this time. I have not translated the numerous ornate phrases prefixed to his name. The reason why the 
author speaks^ of him in such flattering terms is obvions when we remember that the BiwAdw-i Ma,6^r is 
essentially a history of the Niz^m ShShi dynasty : the Bahmani portion being only an introduction to th e rest. 

The whole of this paragraph is one long, 'involved sentence in the text, and I have been obliged to invert the 
order and split it up in order to make it intelligible in English. 
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At the same time the SultdiXi, following the example of his illustrious ancestors on 
the throne, for the sake of invoking the divine blessing on his bed, married his own sister 
Efttimah, daughter of the late Suljtiin Mubammad Shah, to His Highness Habib-ITliah Shah 
‘Atlyat-Uliah, son of Shah Mubabb-IJllah ; and according to the time-honoured custom of 
the kings of India, gave a great entertainment on this occasion. The fort of Medak, which is 
situate in the country of Teliugana on a piece of solid rock, he gave to them as a wedding 
present. His other sister he gave in marriage to His Highness Mlrza Adham, son of Shah 
Mubabbb-Ullah, and settled upon them in feudal tenure the district of Jukati.^2 

Account of the open Hebellion of the Amirs of the Dakhan and their shameful 

fighting against the Sultd.n« 

It is related that the Sultan made a beautiful flower-garden with a rivulet running through 
it, the banks of which were lined with trees ; and in that garden he spent his time in pleasure 
and amusement from morning till evening, continually drinking cups of ruby-coloured wine. 
One night the Sultan proceeded to his royal villa, and his troops having dispersed he indulged 
in pleasure and conviviality ; hut in the midst of this a gi‘eat tumult was heard from the streets 
and bazars of the city and fortress. The whole of the army had gone to the royal palace with the 
intention of deposing the SultILn. At that time ten able-bodied and brave young Turks pre- 
sented themselves before the Sultan, and showing dauntless courage, killed numbers of the 
rebels with their bows and arrows and swords. The Sultan with those brave warriors stood in 
the SMh Burj of the fortress, which was surrounded by countless infantry and cavalry. Of 
the ten men who fought so valiantly in the service of the Sultan, five were killed. The 
Sultan calling for bow and arrows himself engaged in battle, and killed many of the rebels. 
He summoned Hasan Kh wajah Jahan with all the Khurasanls and ordered them to guard the 
tower and walla. They went to the palace, hut as the evil-doing rebels had barricaded the 
fortress from inside, they scaled the tower and walls of the fortress by means of ladders, and 
dispersed the rebels from round the Shah Burj, When the active Turks and foreigners in 
attendance on the Sultan were assembled in the SMh Burj in numbers beyond computation, 
the Sultan ordered them to extend themselves round the towers and walls of the fortress, and 
fire on the enemy ; and this they did, * Ali Turk Jahangir Khan with a number of the brave 
foreigners occupied the streets and cut off the retreat of the rebels, while Hasan Kh wajah Jahan 
with a few of his men hastened to the gate, and killed numbers of the enemy. When the day 
dawned the Sultan ordered his troops to mount and prepare for battle. He himself, fully 
armed, was mounted on a swift horse. Then being joined by Hasan Kh wajah Jahan with the 
Turki and Khnrasani troops, all well armed, they attacked their opponents. Since the Sultan 
in person took part in the fight, by his good fortune and the valour of his troops, the enemy 
were routed and put to flight. When the sun rose, the rebels from fear of the Royal 
troops hid themselves. Many of them, in fear of their lives, threw themselves from the 
towers and battlements, and by the same road went to the dwelling of perdition* A few 
who were hidden in nooks and corners, the royal troops sought out ; and dragging them out 
from their hiding-places, put them to death. 

After this defeat of his enemies the Sultan indulged in pleasure and amusement. 

In the midst of these affairs the Sultan ordered his architects to build a lofty and beautiful 
palace inside the fortress, near the Sh^hBurj. The skilful builders, according to orders, laid 
the foundations, and the Sultan himself for a long time used to watch attentively the progress 
of the work. 

#4t***** * 

After the completion of the palace, the Sultan used to spend most of his time in it in a con- 
tinual round of voluptuous amusements. 

*2 I have not been able to identify this place. 
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In the midst of these events the Snlt§,n receivedintelligence that KfirSim Turk — who had 
received the title of Ekawdss Ek&n, and afterwards that of Barid-ul-Mamaiik,*^ and had been 
given the town of Ea^d]lar and its dependencies on feudal tenure — was in a state of rebellion. 
It was necessary to endeavour to put out the fire of this rebellion as quickly as possible, in order 
that the injury caused by the sedition might not spread through the whole country, and ren- 
der the remedying of it not easily practicable. Consequently the Sultan being firmly resolved to 
suppress it, appointed Diiawar EkS-u Habshi (who, owing to the abundance of his followers, 
tlie multitude of his army, his wealth and magnificence, had been selected for the command 
of the army) to put down tke rebellion of Kasim Turk. Dilawar Khan> according to 
orders, with his warriors and well-trained cavalry moved towards Kandhar. When Kasim Turk 
became aware of bis approach, he prepared for battle and engaged Dilawar Khan. 

AsKftsim Turk had not sufficient strength to oppose the army of Dilawar Kh^n. bethought 
the best thing he could do was to retreat; so he ceased fighting, and taking to flight set out from 
Kandhar towards Balkou^a. Dilawar Khan pursued the enemy and wished to separate them 
and slaughter them. But suddenly a vicious elephant from the army of Dilawar Khan getting 
beyond the control of his driver ran into the midst of the army, and overthrowing the horse of 
Dilawar Khan, trampled him to death. Kasim Barid on hearing of this was much rejoiced, and 
turning round hurried towards Dilawar Khln’s camp; and without the trouble of fighting, 
obtained possession of all Dilawar Khan's baggage, elephants and horses. Then binding the 
fillet of opposition to lawful authority on the forelock of revolt, he hoisted the standard of 
rebellion. 

At that time most of the amirs and wazirs of the different provinces of the dominions 
having withdrawn their necks from the collar of obedience and subjection, had hoisted the 
standard of rebellion in their own districts ; consequently the Sult&n was quite incapable of 
subduing the rebellion of Ksisim Barid. The only remedy he could see was to enter with him 
through the door of reconciliation and forgiveness by promising him a share in the government 
and making a treaty with him to that effect, render him secure. On this account the Sultan 
sent gasriTn Barid a written treaty ; and the latter having hopes of realizing his ambition of 
obtaining the government of the kingdom of the Dakhan and the rank of Mu*-i Jumlah, 
proceeded to the royal court j and taking in his own hands the reins of government, he assumed 
sovereign authority ; so that-, except in name, no power remained to the Sultan. And not 
content even with this, he quarrelled with the amirs and wazi/rs, his object being to make 
them all subject to him. But the amirs would not submit to the government of Kasim Barid. 
They opened the door of opposition and strife, and joining together in opposing KAsim Barid, 
entered into an offensive and defensive alliance. From all quarters of the dominions armies 
being assembled marched towards the capital, Bidar. When this distressing news reached 
Kiisim Barid in the city of Bidar he told the Sultan to issue an order for the mobilization of 
the royal army ; and an. immense army being assembled, the Sultan marched with it to meet 
the rebels. 

In the midst of these affairs the prince, Sult&n Ahmad Niz^m-ul-Mulk, coming 

from Junnar, joined the royal camp, and after kissing the Snlt§,n's hand made ready for the under- 
taking and was treated with kingly courtesy After that, the Sultan marched towards Edglr; 
and at the town of Devati^^ the opposing forces met one another. Although the hostile amirs 

Kl&siiii Bar!d, who shortly afterwards founded the Barid- Shfihl dynasty. Sulttln Knit, who afterwards 
founded the ?Iuth-ShfihS dynasty, also had the title of Ehawggg Kh&n before he acquired that of ij^^ntb-ul-Mulk, 
He took a prominent part in the fighting above described, and the latter title was given him in recognition of his 
services on this occasion. — Fide Briggs, Vol. Ill, p. 343. 

Ahmad Ba^rl does not appear to have shown any resentment on account of the murder of his reputed father, 
theMahk-KUb. 

Hot identified, but must 'be somewhere between Bidar and'tTdgSr. 
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entered into a cori’espondenee with the Sult/m, imploring him to oust Kasim Baiid from the 
government of the 'dominions of the Dakhan, in order that they might submit themselves 
‘loyally «to the Snkan, and cease fighting ; yet ‘as *the Sultan had no longer any contixil over tlie 
afeirs 'of -State, he •was unable to comply with their inquest. The were then under the 
necessity of fighting against the array of Suk^n Mahmud, Itis related that when the Dakhani 
attacked <the army of -the SiiMn, both sides fought so furiously that they made the dust 
of the batde“*fie!d like a tulip gaiden, and -the dead were thrown in heaps on the snrfaee of the 
ground. Hashn Baiid seeing the bravery of the amSre knew there was no use in continuing the 
battle, so be took to flight. In the midst of this the Sultan, from the charging of the warriors 
of the army, -and theliorses and elephants dashing against one another, fell ofE his horse, and 
his delicate body became acquainted with, the dust of the battle-field. When the am\7'S saw 
their king fallen, they were excessively afflicted and ashamed. They dismounted from their 
horses and kissed the ground before the SuMn; and mounting him on a swift horse, sent him 
on to the caspit&l. Each of the then turned towards his own country. Sultan Ahmad 

Bahri Niaam-nl-Mulk also, takinghis leave of the Sultan, tuined towards the district of Junnar, 
After the had dispersed and gone to tlieir own districts, Kfisim Barid again w^ent to court 
aud assumed supreme power. In several hietoines it is stated that this event occurred in the 
latter days of the reign ef the Sultan, and that he died one year after that : as will hereafter, 
please God I be related. 

In the midst of these ovents there .came to the ears of the Sul.^n a memorial to the 
following effect from -Malik Yusuf Turk, who had obtained the title of Majlis-i Bafi' * Adil 
and was at tliat period in possession of Bftyachllr, BelgAo^, Targal [Naregal ?] and 
other towns^^ : — 


Malik Wnftr Dastttr-i Mamftlik, an Abyssinian eunuch, kaviftg placed his foot outside 
the path of obedience and subjection, has become a traveller on the paths of -rebellion and 
resistance. This slave of the court, in concert with Your Majesty, will bring about the 
punishment of 'that perfidious unbeliever by placing the lightning- striking sword in V s 
embrace, a»d -so recompense his ingratitude and rebelliou. At this time again, Malik Kh^isb. 
Kadam Turk Aziz-ul-Mulk, who was formerly a ruler, having become -a fellow-tiaveller with 
that black-faced, abandoned one, they have scratched the face of fidelity and agreement with 
the nail of oppression and hypocrisy.” 


Immtediately upon hearing these dreadful woi*ds, the fire of the Sultun^s world-consuming 
ano-er blazed up, aud he ordered the royal army of Turks and ]aurasaius to be got ready for 
battle and assembled at court in order to extirpate these worthless enemies. When the 
Sultan heard of the assembly of the army he mounted his horse and hoisted the royal standard* 
Kasim Bai4d-i Mamalik — who w.as the [real] ruler of tlie kingdom of the Dakhan - with 
other and nobles set out with the feultan. 

When MaiTis-i Rafi* Idil Khlln and Masnad^i ‘Ali Fakhr-ul-Mulk obtained information of 
the approach of the Sultan, they hastened to join the royal camp and make then* obeisance. 

The SuMn then paying attention to the arrangement of his army, gave the command of 

lie Tm ““to wli a .idil es*. ood 

of the^eft -wing to Malik Kasim Barid-i MamUlik and Kkdam ^an aaid ^ 

SnMn kimself with the armed Turks and AfgMns and the warriors of Hind and Khurasan, 
lih^moSwotl fiotodli. .todSd in ft. »ot». Th. p«.od .oWo too bm.d 

readiness and hoisted the standard of bravery and boldness. After that, the waiiiors ot eacti 
.Tti""io“ ™eMikotwo.mo„t«o.ot iro. . nd .tool, gotting ioto nototo, to J.od o. oo . 

- Ko. tU. ... I- .td to d.t. .1- -f ldoW. 01 a. -I » 

Bakmanl 

• *7 He vras the founder .of the ‘AdihShfihi dynasty. 
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another,* and drairing the sword of hati^d from the soabbard ©f v®ngeance,^ separated the- 
heads of the leaders from their’ bodies and threw them> on< the dnet of destrnctioni 
Malik Fa kht r-Til-M«ulk charging from the right wing, ov'erthrew many of the cavalry of his- 
opponents; Malik K^im Baiid-i Mamalik also fonght bravely with the left* wing and killed 
nnmbers of the enemy ; and the warriors and active Hhnrasanis,. who were posted in the 
centre, fonght with much valonr and killed many of the enemy, Sultan lELiili Ehftn 

Hamadfiriii (who afterwards- became entitled B&itb-ul-Mulk,,and ascended to the highest of 
the steps'of dignity and greatness),^ with Hasan Turk Sultfini, showed such valour* in that 
battle that h© out-did Enstam and Isfandyar, Malik Dinar Dastdr-i Mamalik, who was the 
leader of the opposing forces, was taken prisoner hy Majlis-i Raf^ ‘Adil HKAn ; and the rest of 
the wretched and contemptible rabble, withdrawing from the fieldytook to flight* f and. half 
of them managed with much diMculty to eseape^r 

After this defeat of his enemies,- the SnltAn dismonnted and gave thanks to God ; and 
the amATS’^ and^^aw« making their obeisance, congratulated the Sult/m on his victory^ 
Majlis-i Eafi' ‘Adil Khan in the assembly of malihs^ Mdns^ armrs and nobles, placing his head 
on the ground of submission, entreated the SnMn to pardon Malik BinAi*. The Sultan 
lending a favourable ear to the request of ‘Adil Kh an, k pardoned his enemy, and ordered that 
all* his property in money and goods, whatever the troops had carried should he 
restored to him. 

After, that, the SnltSn, with his victorious army,. marched towards KalbtirgA. and Sagar,, 
and, chastising his adversaries there with the sword, freed the subjects and inhabitants of that 
part of the country from the evils of sedition and injustioeK His troops laid siege to the fort 
of Sagar and. took it by force. From that place the SultAn moved towards his ©apital,. 
Bidar ; and, on his arrival there, the she^8,^*ulani& and learned men hurried forth to meet him j 
and having made their obeisance,* each- of them^ according ;to his^ rank^. was distinguished 
by royal favours. 

When the SuMn had taken up his abode in the capital, he turned thelight? of hisjusticer 
kindness, benevolenee and favour — like the sun at mid-day — on his subjects and all the 
inhabitants of the country; and tyranny, oppression, ruin and desolatien he changed into- 
justice, equity, prosperity and cultivation. 

In this yeari® ShMdlir Gilftni,.who after* Kish war KHAn KhwAjah JahAni, had' taken into* 
his own possession the country of the Ko^kan Dtohol,, Goa* and all the ports and coast-line 
of the Dak ban, and had eolleoted a large army. Several ships freighted with valuable pi’operty 
and Arab horses, belonging to SnltAn Mahmud GnjarAii and his merchants, had come into ports* 
w'hioh were in his possession, and, having tyrannically seized them, he looted the whole of the 
cargoes of the ships. SnltAn Mahmud Gnjarflti sent* a /arm about' this to Bahadur Gilani,- 
demanding the restitution of the ships and their cargoes. In reply to this Bahadur Gilani used 

**'He after'wards fomided* the J^pth'Shfibi Byiiasty, of Golkonda, According to the Tdri7eh~i Mul^ammad 
Kuip-Bhdht, this victfeiy -was chiefly due to the personal exertions of Knit* Kn^-nl-Miilk, and his services on. 
this occasion were rewarded by his being appointed governor of the province of Teli^AnA, with the title cf 
Axntr-xil-BmrA. 

The yeairis not stated, but we see from Firishtah* that^t*waB A. W. 899 D. 14935*. 

The 14te minister, MahmUd GAwAn KhwAjah JahAu, was a native of G41An — a province of Pfersia {vide p. 153) — * 
and seems to have surrounded himself by his own countrymen. BaKAdur GHAnt was doubtless one of these country.* 
men. This Kishwar KhAn is net ‘mentioned elsewhere, but one can see from his name t&at he wae a ^roi4g4 of the 
late KhwAjah JahAu’s. He seems to have been govemoe of the Koxihan and that part of the kingdom formerly 
governed by Kbalf !l^asan MaKk-ut-TujJAr,* and was succeeded! in that government by BahAdiir GllAn!. The latter 
broke into rebelliou on hearihg of th&unjust execution of his patron (see Bayley’s Hisforp of Gnja/rdi, pp; 217-19,' 
•where the cause of BahAdur GflAni’a hostiliiy to GujarAt is explained^ and but for this quarrel with GujarAt, would- 
' ptobably*have stBBCeeded in founding a kingdom for himself : as it was, he exercised independent sway, unchecked for 
l&irteeu years, over the whole of the Konkau, besides holding several districts and forts of the Baklian such as. 
SAtArA BAuiPyJfiraijemd Jamkhandl. 
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intemperate language, and sent back notbing. Having no other resource, Suljte Mal^^tEd 
Gujar^Lti aent an ambassador with many presents to the court of SulJ^n Mahmud Bab mam, and 
sent by his bands a letter eoneerning the high-handed conduct of Bahadur fillani, to the 
following e^et : — 

*■* For a long time a strong friendship has existed between oUr dynasties,' and, moreover, the 
friendship' which existed between our ancestors has descended by heritage to their progeny. At 
this time BahMur GilAni,-the servant of Kishwar Kh an Khwaiah Jabani — who is seated in 
the place of Kishwar Khan, and who has shut in his- own face the doors of obedience and 
subjection®® — has taken possession of all the sea ports' and fortresses of the coast of the 
kingdom of the Dakhan fr^om D^hol, Goa, Barbolb®^ Chandan-Wandhan, SAtAra and Panala®^ 
to Miraj,. Jamkhandl, etc. In the excess* of his presumption he has hoisted the standard of 
rebellion, and- has forcibly taken possession of twenty ships laden with various goods, jewels* 
cloths and thorough-bred horses,- and seized the merchants also. Hot content even with this 
he has sent to the port of Mahim [Bombay] 200 ships and qhurdbs filled with his tyrannical 
army j levelled that place with the ground ; burned several l^ur/tns and masjids; thrown into 
the sea most of the merchants* of the country, and having made prisoners of two aimrs of 
Gujarat, who were in the port at the time, has carried them off with him. When I heard this 
news I wrote and sent to him a farmdfi- on the subject, and he sent an excessively rebellious 
reply. As he is one of the servants of Your Majesty’s court, it seemed necessary to bring to 
your hearing the detailed- circumstances of his rebellion, in order that you might arrange to 
drive away that abandoned rebel -y for his expulsion is an absolute necessity, from religious as 
well as from' worldly motives. If you do not undertake to repulse him from your direction, then 
give me leave and I shall chastise him from my side.’'* 

When the SultAn had heard- the contents of the letter of SuMn Mahmfid of GujaiAt, he 
said ; — ** The driving away of that synopsis of the lords of* rebellion and sedition is absolutely 
necessary. For the-sake of my own peace of mind that man of evil disposition must, by some 
means or other, be chastised as an example to otliers.” But it occurred to the royal mind that 
in the first instance the ears-of the understanding of Bahadur Gilani should be weighted by the 
pearls* of kingly exhortation and admonition ; then if he did not act according to orders, but 
pex’sisted in opposition, he should be handed over to the executioner. A letter to the following 
effect' was therefore written to BahAdur GilAni according to the Sultan’s orders ; — 

** Be it known to you that a letter has arrived from Sul^n Mahmud GujaratS, containing 
such and such matters; on hearing, which the^king was much astonished, it is necessai'y that 
immediately upon receipt of this royal /amdtRj you -shall send -to the royal court all the goods 
belonging to Sultan Mabmfid GujarAtiand his merchants, and send the ships back by sea. 
Do not on any* account put your foot beyond your own blanket.®® The prisoners, with the 
elephants and goods, are to be handed over to the deputy of the court. Show no delay or negii- 
genee of any' kind ; and in future do not open on yourself* the door of sedition and trouble, nor 
set your foot on the road of rebellion and mgratitude.” 

When the royal mandate had been written and despatched to Bahadur* GtlAni, the Sultan 
ordered eloquent secretaries* to write in elegant language- a reply to the iett^ of Sultan 


^ From this it appears that Kishwar Kh^ was the legitimate governor of the Konhan provinee, and BahAdur 
GUAnt a enher^kaate under him ; but BahAdnr G^An! ousted Kishwar KMn, and then broke into rebellion. The 
words the text are 

®** Not identified. Perhaps DApoli. An isolated hill fort a few miles from KolhApur. 

« Ir*Sr,2nind your own business*- 
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MahmM Gujarati. According to orders, the secretaries rw'rote a letter in 43xceedi3:ig]y ornate 
language; the snbstance of which was as follows 

** From the olden days a strong fiiendship and nnanimity has existed between onr two 
dynasties, and the relations were such that the enemies of this State were also the enemies of 
your dynasty ; and on the other hand the same was the vcase with the friends of each, On this 
account a/am^n has been sent to Bahadur Gllani : if he obeys it and sends to you the property, 
elephants^ cloths and ships, he will be secure; otherwise the flame of my world- consuming 
wrath Bhall burn up the harvest of his life^ and he and his followers shall be given to tlio wind 
of destruction. What necessity is there for Tour Majeaty to send an army against him ? ” 

When the answer to Sultun Mahmud’s letter was written, the Gujarati ambassador was 
given permission to return, taking with him rarities and presents innumerable. 

But when Bahadur GiUnl heard of the coming of the ‘Sultan’s to him, he sent a 
person to stop the messengers on the road, and not to allow them to go on and show the 
Snlt&n’s farmdn. The messengers then wrote to court an account of what had happened to 
them, and the rebellious conduct of Bahddur Gil^ni. When the Sultjln was informed of the 
open rebellion of BahMur Gil^ni, he issued an order that the royal troops from all quarters 
should proceed to the couii ; and in accordance with orders, from every town .and fortress, 
immense numbers of troops marched towards the royal caurt, and mustered there. 

After that the SnljAn mounted his horse and marched with his army towards Mangalberah 
[Mangalvedha].^^ In due time the Snltln arrived at Mangalvedh^^ — a fort, the towers 
and walls of which Bah&dur Gil&ui had, with much tronhle and tyranny, constructed of hard 
stone, and had committed the defence .of the fortress to a numerous force of .cavalry and 
infantry. Notwithstanding the strength of the fortress, immediately upon the arrival of the 
royal army, the defenders were overpowered with terror. Abandoning the fort they took to 
flight } and the royal troops without trouble or difficulty took that fort which in strength -uas 
like the azure vault. The Sultan assigned the fort on feudal tenure to Masnad-i ‘All Pa^r-ul- 
Mulk ; and from there he marched towards the fort of Jamkhandl. Bahadur GilAni at this 
time was engaged in besieging this fort, but when he obtained information of the arrival of the 
royal army, he abandoned the siege j and through fear of the royal army, thinking caution 
necessary, he withdrew into hiding. 

Mul^addam N&,lk, when relieved from the difficult affair of the siege, setting out with 
followers, dependants, cavalry and retinue, hastened to the royal court and was enrolled among 
the special servants of the State and distinguished by kingly favours. 

At this time Malik SuitAn Kuli Hamadani, who was entitled ^awass Kh an, being approved 
of by the Sultan, was exalted to the title of “ Knth-ul-Mulk and the towns of Kcytaghlr 
and Durgi^® and several villages were given to him on feudal tenure. Abr Khan, son-in-law of 
Ulugh KhAn Jan Begi, making himself commander of the right wing, took the title of Haidar 
KhAn, and had the town of Patri and the Mnder direction, besides other places, conferred on 
him on feudal tenure. And having given the title of Abr KMn to Malik Muhammad, son of 
Ulugh Kh^n, the Sultan marched towards MubarakAbAd Miraj. At that. time the wuli of that 
place was an infidel named Bflnah,®® who had about 1,00,000 infantry and 2,000 cavalry. In 
attendance on the royal stirrup, on behalf of SnltAn Ahmad NizAm-nl-Mulk, were Zarif-ul-Mu3k 
AfghAn and other amirs beside him who were sent for the purpose ; and on behalf of Maj3is-i 
♦Alt Path-UlUb amad-ul-Mulk of exalted dignity was Darya ^An — the greatest of the Mans 
of the time — with 2,000 men. There was also Majlis-i Bafi* Tdi l K An with the whole of his 

M Scott makes a cuarioxis and -very coufuamg mistake m caljing tkis place “ Mangalore.’* — Scott’s ^'erishia'h 
Yol I, pp, 190 and 192,’ 4to ed. ’ 

**** identified. This Kntb-nl-Mnlk shoitly aftciwaids founded the Ktith-Shshi Dynasty. 

« 'Ms name is varionely written Bfinah, Pfinah and Bfitah. I cannot eay which is the correct spelllinff. 
Briggs wsiteeit Pota. 
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troops ; and tlie whole of the HabsM, Turki and Dakhani amirs and wazirs were in attendance 
on the Sultan. Though several of the Turks and intrepid Dakhanis secretly sympathised with 
the blood-thirsty Bahadur, yet, through fear of the Sultan, they did not hasten to show it. 

The royal army surrounded the fort of Miraj, and engagements used to take place daily, 
till the son of BCinah N4,ik, the governor of Miraj, was killed. Bunah Ha,ik and his followers 
then, becoming terrified at the assaults of the royal army, cried for quarter ; and their agreeing to 
give a reasonable amount of money, Arab horses and elephants was made the condition on which 
their freedom was granted and their lives spared. Bfinah and his followers went forth from 
the fortress, and had the honour of kissing the ground before the Sultan, and were made content 
with kingly favours and courtesies ; and through the infinite kindness of the Snltan all the 
people of Miraj obtained security for their lives and the lives of their families. The troops of ' 
Bahadur Gilani who were in that fort were given the option of accepting pay and service under 
the Sultan’s government or going to join the misguided Bahadur. Of that band, each one who 
accepted service under the State was distinguished by rewards and kingly courtesies j and all 
who elected to join BahMur were given permission to depart with their horses and arms; In 
truth never have any of the kings of the world shown such mercy and kindness as he who after 
defeating his enemies gave permission to depart, and sent on to his opponents 2,000 cavalry of 
the enemy with their horses and arms. 

The tyrant Bahadur after hearing this news was much confounded, and coming forth from 
Dabhol, hid himself in the uncultivated country and jungle. He then sent to the royal court 
Khw^ljah Hi^mat-TJlUh Yazdi (who was Malik -ut-Tujj^r of that province) to make terms with the 
Suljban. Khwajah Hi‘mat-UlUh taking with him a written agreement from Bah Mur, in w>-hich 
the latter promised to abstain foom opposition and rebellion, hastened to the royal presence, 
w'here he had the honour of kissing the ground, and was treated with much kindness and courtesy. 
The SultSnin his infinite mercy and kindness lent a favourable ear to the requests of Khw&jah 
Hi‘mat-UliM. He consigned toIBahftdur the whole of the territory of which he was in 
possession, and drew the pen of forgiveness through the volumes of his crimes on condition 
that he restored the property and elephants of the SultM of GujarM and the goods of the 
merchants ; also that he should send a reasonable sum of money each year without delay ov 
negligence to the public treasury, and in future not practise tyranny or sedition or become ^ 
traveller on the road of rebellion and resistance. 

j^w^jah Ni‘mat->Ullah, having obtained the completion of his wishes, took his leave of 
the SultM and proceeded towards the fortress of Kalhat [Karhad ?]. After that, BahMur 
Gilsini at the suggestion of the devil got a perverse idea into his head ; evil impulses made him 
proud and threw him off the right track of obedience and subjection ; and the agreement he had 
made through Khwajah Hi'mat-UlMh he considered as though it did not exist. The fortresses* 
which he held on feudal tenure he garrisoned with experienced veteran troops ; and the whole of 
his army and follow'ers he gratified by increased rewards ; then making the jungle his own 
fortress he took up his abode there. When the SultM heard of the flight of Bahadur into the 
jangle and uncultivated country he ordered Dilawar Khan Habshi and ‘Ain-ul-Mulk Turk with 
6,000 cavalry armed with spears and 1,00,000 well-armed infantry to lay siege to the fortress of 
Kalhar and not fail to take it. He sent 7,000 cavalry and 60,000 infantry under the command of 
several celebrated cin/iirs to seize the towns and districts of that province ^ and he himself with 
all the amir a and wazirs went after BahMur, and pitched his camp in the neighbourhood of the 
jungle in which that evil-doer remained and had concealed himself by a hundred artifices 
When the Sultan had remained a long time in that place Bahadur’s predestined moment drev 
near ; the jungle became his prison, and the claws of the falcon seized him by thr* 

collar and drew him out 6f that jungle. The eyo of his judgment became sightless and 
unable to discern the advisable course ; consequently, with the intention of fighting, he lefu 


VJ Tbe_period or ead of lifej Ste preiestmed moment, death. 
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the juDgle for the open country. When the spies reported to the Sultan that the base rebel had 
come out of the jungle, he directed Fahhr-nl-Mnlk with his eldest son, Ratan Khan, and 
Zarif-ul-Mulk Afghan (one of the armrs of Sultan Ahmad Ba^ri Nizim-ul-Mulk, who had 
come to the assistance of the SuMn) with 8,000 brave spearmen to oppose the ungrateful 
Bahadur. And he gave strict injunctions to the amhs that if they should catch Bahadur 
they should refrain from killing him, and bring him alive to the foot of the throne. But 
since the measure of the life of that nnworthy one was brimful, the period of his secuiity had 
expired, and the orders as to sparing his life were of no avail. According to orders the 
aimrs and brave troops of the Sultan proceeded towards that synopsis of the lords of rebellion, 
and the two armies, eager for the fray, met in the neighbourhood of that jungle, and an 
engagement ensued. 

# ' # * » * 

The bark of Bahadur’s life fell into tbe whirlpool of destruction and death, and all his 
valour availed not to prevent it. In the midst of the battle he was engaged in single combat 
with Ratan ElhUn, who was the Rustam of the age, and they stained the dust of the battle-field 
with one another’s blood ; hut the royal good fortune aiding him, Ratan Khan overcame his 
antagonist, and with his spear he dragged Bahadur from his saddle and threw him to the 
ground, so that the resigned his soul to its Creator. Hatau E^an then cut off the rebel’s 
head and threw his body on the ground % thus freeing the world from his sedition. 

When Ratan Khan cut off the rebel’s head and sent it to the royal court, the Sultan 
exhibited much regret ; for Bahadur Gil^ni in manliness and bravery was unrivalled. In the 
presence of the court assembly the Sultan said ‘^'Wonld to heaven he had been caught alive 1 
that I might have pardoned his crimes and given him* back his government : it is a pity that so 
brave a man sbonld be killed.” After that, in accordance with orders, the head of that tyrant 
was sent to the capital, Bidar, and despatches announcing the victory were sent in all directions. 
This event happened on the 5th Safar, A. H, 900 (5th November, A. D, 1494). 

After the mind of the Sultan was freed from anxiety regarding Bahi^dur, he marched with 
his army towards the fort of Fanhl^l^, which is situate on the summit of a hill. In loftiness its 
towers rivalled the heavens, and the battlements of its portico used to boast of superiority to 
the seventh heaven. 

Notwithstanding its elevation, the fort had a very extensive, beantifnl and pleasant open 
space inside the fortress with abnndance of good water, trees and fruits innumerable and much 
cultivation. 

# ♦ # # » 

When the victorious standards of the Sultan appeared round that fort, the garrison, being 
unable to resist tbe attack of the royal army, asked for quarter and a written treaty of 
favourable terms. The Sultan gave them hopes of their obtaining favourable terms, and the 
unu^aMam of the fortress delivered the keys to the servants of the court. The Sultan, for the 
purpose of viewing the fort, ascended the hill and gave thanks to God that such a fortress 
had been taken without trouble. The Sul^n with much booty and countless treasure then 
descma.ded from the fortress to the foot of the hill, and ordei*ed his army to proceed to Bijapur, 
whilst he himself with some of his favourite amirs and intimate companions went to see the 
Fort of MnstafU-ftbftd B&bhol. 

When he andved there he conferred many favours and kindnesses on his subjects and the 
people of that place ; and having spent several days in the happiness of viewing the sea-coast 
and the gardens of that country he bestowed several of Bahadur Gilfini’s districts on SultSn 
A^mad Baliri NizSm-'ul-Mnlk, some on Makhdfim Khw 5jah Jahan ; and the remainder he 
gave on feudal tenure to Malik llyls Turk; and it was arranged that he should send 
to We pilMiq treasury each year the sum of ten laks of tankah ; and, living in a manner the 
reverse of Bahidur GiillnS, should not become a traveller on the paths of sedition. 
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Aiter that, the Sultan proceeded towards his capital, and, stopping in the town of Miraj, 
divided among his troops the booty which he had collected in that country and in that war. 
He then returned with his army to the capital ; and those armrs who had accompanied him on 
that occasion, such as Dary4 Khan, son of Malik Fath-TJllah ‘Imdd-ul-Mulk, and Dilawar 
Khan Habshi and garif-ul-Mnlk Afghan — one of the amtrs of Sultan Ahmad Bahrf Hiz/im-ul- 
Mulk — he distinguished by handsome robes of honour and increased dignities ; after which he 
dismissed them to their own districts. 

In the beginning of the year 903®® (A. D. 1497) from the abundance of royal favours 
conferred on him, the power of SultAn Kuli Kutb-ul-Mulk Hamadftnl being much augmented, 
and he becoming distinguished above all his equals, obtained suzerainty over all the feudatory 
chiefs of Telingan4 — such as JahAng^r KMn. Ban jar Khun, Kiwam-ul-Mulk, Ullugh Khan, 
Mul^rab E^dn and others besides — and added to his former possessions the towns of Warangal®* 
and Ko'vilako^49* with their dependencies. In these days perverse ideas again found their way 
into the brains of several rebels — such as the young Tusnf, Rd,i Khan Kinnauji, Mujammad 
Adam, Kabir Ya^rush Khan and others beside them who had procured the favour ofj the 
Sult&n — and they entered into a compact with one another for the purpose of exterminating 
the Turks. Mirz^dah Shams-ud-Din Hi*mat-U114hi (who of all the members of the assembly 
was most nearly related to the royal family) became a confidant of theirs in this affair. But 
before their seditious ideas could be carried into action the TnrkJ amirs obtained information 
of the conspiracy; and according to the saying that *‘A misfortune should be remedied 
before its occurrence,”®® they took the initiative by going in a body to the royal court*; and 
the foolish Yaghrush Khan with the whole of the other conspirators, who were off their guard 
iu their own houses, were summoned to the court and put to death, M5rz4 Shams-nd- 
Din Hi^mat-trildhJ was also put to death as an accomplice of those misguided people. As 
much disturbance arose in the city and fortress the Sultin went np into the SMh Burj, 
and shut the doors of entrance and exit. The Turk! amirs sent some one to summon Sh&h 
Muhabb-TJllah, They brought him into the court of the Sultdn ; and in his presence they 
emphatically swore, saying : — “ These slaves, with regard to the Snltan, except devotion and 
obedience, have no thought in their hearts ; and have no idea whatever of rebellion against the 
Sultan. Hot like that clique of intriguers who had thoughts of rebellion in their hearts, and 
who allowed thoughts of deception to enter their minds ; on which account we brought them 
to punishment. We are the same servants of the court of the king as we have always been.” 

Shih Mu^bb-UlUh then waited on the Sult&n, and repeated their speech to him 
verbatim^ and the Sult&n extinguished the fire of that sedition and disturbance, but his 
kingly authority both in the distant and near parts of the dominions died ouU Each of 
the a/mirs in his own district proclaimed his independence, and shut in his own face the 
door of obedience and submission. The government of the kingdom of the Hakhan [now de- 
volved on Masnad-i "Ai! Malik Kujtb-ul-Mulk ; and the Snljan, as in former days, again treat- 
ed that intrepid servant with much kindness and graciousness, and now increased his rank 
above that of all the other amirs and wazirs by making him amir-ul’mnr& of the whole of the 
dominions of TelingfinS.. At this period he also removed the provinces of Bij^pur and Man- 
galve^hfi and their dependencies from the possession ^of Malik KhudfidM ^wijah Jah^n and 
ooasigned them to MajHs-i Baft' Malik Yusuf Turk 4dil Thepargamh of Aus4 aiai 

Kandiir, as iu former times, was held ia. jdgir by Masnad-i ‘AH Malik ]psim Bar!d-i Mam&Iik, 
and there vms mqch quiarrelling and opposition beteween him and the other amirg of the ffis- 
triots ; and now, when Baild-i Mam&lik was in the fort of Auslt, the em^s, thinking it a good 
opportunity, represented to the Sultan that ho was continnally m opposition to this dynasty * 
and that it would be advisable to crush him before he could raise an insnrreotion. Although 

» a>2, awordiag to Fiiiditrfi. “ Written Karaugal in the text 5 hut it i. .viaently a nristske. 

w JLngKce, “ Prevention is better thwi cure.” 
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this was contrary to the good pleasure of the Sult&n, yet on account of his affection for the 
Turhi amirs he could not act upon that advice'; for at this time the Saltan had not much power 
in the affairs of the kingdom. 

Of necessity, in the latter part of Zi-ul-Hiijah A. H. 906 June, A, D. 1600), the Snltdn, with 
the loaztrs of the capital and his brave troops, moved from the capital and laid siege to the fort of 
Ausft. Some of the amirs who outwardly were on the side of the Sultan, but who were secret- 
ly in alliance with Barid-i Mamalik, hastened to make their obeisance to the Sultan. After the 
expiration of the month of Muharram, the Sultan ‘ with the dissembling as well as those 

who were really on his side, mounted with the intention of battle, and surrounded the fortress 
of Aus^ ; but in the midst of the fighting the dissembling CTii^rs left the Sultan and joined 
Barid“i MamMik. Consequently the greatest slackness found its way into the royal army, and 
their ranks were broken. Malik Sultan Kuli Kutb-ul-Mulk took the road of Telinghna, and 
Adil ' IHiAti also turned towards his own province. When Malik Barid-i Mamalik 

obtained information of the dispersal of the Sultan’s army, thinking it a favourable oppor- 
tunity, he hastened to do homage to the Sultan, and with* him proceeded towards Bldar, By 
order of the SulUu he then again assumed the government of the capital Bidar. 

After the lapse of one year, the amirs again becoming disgusted with the government 
of BaHd-i Mamalik, as on the former occasion, the idea of bis extermination became fixed in 
their minds, so they united together,^ and, after making great preparations, turned towards the 
capital, Bidar. Among the greatest of the amirs who at that time went to the capital were 
Masnad-i ‘ All 'Adil Elhan, Malik Kutb-ul-Mulk and Dastiir-i Mamalik and others besides. When 
the Sultan heard of the approach of the amin-s bent upon eradicating Barid-i MamSlik, he sent to 
them Majlis-i Mhkram Kh^n Kha n-i Jahan, Malik-ul-‘Ulum^ Sadr-i Jahan, Saiyid Oatib 
arid all the learned men in order that after ascertaining the cause of their coming and the 
motive of their leaguing together, the affair might be settled amicably. When the above- 
mentioned company, according to the Sultjln’s orders anrived in the assembly of the amirs and 
delivered their message, the amirs heard their words ; and after some controversy it was 
resolved that each of the amirs and maliks should hasten to his own district, and that Barid-i 
Mamalik also should go to AusS and Kaigidhar, which was his district ; and that once in each 
year the whole of the amirs and wazirs should come to the royal court and join in SijiMd against 
the idolaters of Yijayanagar, and, hoisting the standards of Isl^m, should use their utmost endea^ 
vours to eradicate the infidels and tyrants. A treaty containing many terms to this effect was 
then drawn up,' and at the request of Masnad-i ‘Ali ‘Adil KhAu 20,000 horses of the country 
were added to the jdgir of Malik Kuth-ul-Mnlk. After that, the amirs, having kissed th- 
SuMn’s feet and been presented with robes of honour and other distinctions, obtained permise 
sion to depart. Masnad-i * Ali ^ Adil Ehdin hastened to Bljapur Kftnara and made it Ms 
capital; wMle Malik Kutb-ul-Mulk Hamadani took^up Ms abode in the town of G-olkonda, 

In ‘the middle of the year 908 (A. D. 1502) the Sultan, in accordance with the agreement, 
being resolved on waging s^jihdd against the infidels, marched out of the capital, Bidar, with 
the amirs and hia victorious army. He had then with him, of Turks, foreigners and Dakhanis, 
not more than ,5,000 horse and 30,000 veteran infantry ; but when he pitched his camp at 
Arki,®i Malik g:utb-ul-Mulk joined him with 500 Arab cavalry, thirty elephants and 5,000 foot. 
The Sultan received him with kingly courtesy, and added that town to all his other feudal 
lands. When the royal army marched from there and encamped at Ankur,*^ Majlis-i Raf i‘ 
‘Adil Kh^n joined the royal camp with 5,000 Turki, KhurAs^ni and Dakhani horse, 6,000 
infantry armed with spears, and fifteen elephants, Dastur-i Mamalik also joined with 3,000 
horse, 3,000 foot and forty elephants. 

,, ..,^-Whea the army marched from that place a royal or^ier was issued ihat Masnad-i ‘All 
ttl-Mulk with h is force ‘ should go on in advance into the Vijayto&i^ territory by way of 

** Or Argf. VArgi is meant. w Or Ang^kr, IProbah^* Atakdr is meaixt. 
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and Hdlhapur, and over-ranning the territory of the inddels, strike terror into their 
hearts. ‘Ain-ul-Molk, according to the orders, proceeded with 5,000 horse, 60,000 foot and 
eighty elephants.®^ The Saltan subsequently marched from that place and encamped within 
sight of the fortress of Bftyaclitir. The garrison being terrified at the assaults of the royal army 
tendered their submission and agreed to pay tribute in order to get immunity from plunder. 
They also agreed to surrender to the servants of the court the revenue of the fort of Mudgal 
which in former times they had farmed fi*om the agents of the Sultan, but which hitherto 
they had failed to pay into the public treasury ; also some parganahs of Rayachur which they 
had foTOibly taken from the royal troops. The Sultdn bestowed these ^arganaks on Majlis-i 
Rafi* Adil ^an ; and on * Ain-ul-Mulk and the other am^rs and generals he bestowed robes of 
houour, and gave them leave to depart. The Sultan then returned to the capital. 

When the amin and maliJcs, according to the Sultan’s orders, turned towards their own 
districts, and the Sultan with his troops and some of the amirs of the foot of the throne returned 
to the capital, Malik Barid-i Mamalik, thinking it a good opportunity, with the aimrs already in 
^.iliance with him, had dispersed and routed a body of the royal troops ; and then turning 
towards the capital, entered the city on the 9th of Zi-nl Hijjah®® and laid siege to the foi-tress. 
After some days the people of the fortress, siding with Barid-i Mamalik, opened the gates; and 
Barid-i Mamalik then entered the fort and put to death Oan-i Jahan who at that time had 
superseded him in the government. He then once more without opposition became firmly 
seated on the throne of government of the capital of the Dakhan. 

When the news of Barid-i MamMik’s usurpation of absolute anthonty reached the am^rs 
and maliks of the different parts of the dominions, they did not assent to this, and took counsel 
together in order to overthrow the foundations of his sovereignty and eradicate ^the young 
plant of his power. In the beginning of the year 909 (A. D. 1603) Majlis-i Bali‘ ‘Adil KhSn, 
Masnad-i ‘Alt Malik Kntb-ul-Mulk, Masnad-i ‘Alt Dastfir-i MamAlik and others beside them 
formed an alliance with one another and marched towards the capital. When they arrived near 
the capital the Sultan nolens volens resolved upon war with them, and hoisting his standard 
endeavoured to repel the hostile amtrs. When the two forces met a great battle took place. 
Finally the hostile army prevailed over that of the king, and Haidar Khdn the commander was 
killed in the action. When Barid-i Mamalik saw the state of affairs he^took to flight and 
went to his own districts, W^en Majlis-i Rafi* ‘Adil Khan, Masnad-i ‘Ali Malik Kntb-ul- 
Mulk and all the other amirs heard of the flight of Malik Barid, which was their chief object in 
this war with him, they hastened to wait on the Sultan and were presented with special robes 
of honour ; then taking their leave, each of them after obtaining the completion of his wishes, 
returned to his own district. 

In the middle of this year (909) it occurred to the mind of Majlis-i ‘Adil to 

arrange a marriage between one of his daughters and one of the royal princes, so as to 
strengthen his position by the bonds of relationship. Accordingly he rolled up the secret of 
his mind in a letter which he sent to the Sultan. The latter lent a favourable ear to the 
request of ‘Adil Kh an, and in order to make arrangements for the nuptial entertainment 
ma/rched towards Ahsan4bM Kalburga with the principal amirs and his troops. When he 
arrived at this celebrated place Malik Kutb-ul-Mulk hastened to the royal presence. On the 
third day Majlis-i Rafi‘ ‘Adil Khan and Malik ‘Ain-ul-Mulk paid their respects to the Sultan, 
and the latter hoisting his standard made preparations for the nuptial entertainment. 

# # ♦ * * 

** Probably Earb£^. There muet be some mistake in tbis ; for he could not have reached Vijay Snagar territory 
through these places without making an immense detonr afterwards. 

The number of infantry and elephants in ‘Ain-ul-Mulk’s force must be very much over-stated, for the total 
strength of the combinecl forces as given above was 13,500 cavalry, 4 <(,000 infantry and 85 elephants. 

® The year (though not here stated) was 903 = 5th June, A. D. 1503. 
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In the midst of the royal hospitality and entertainment IVIalik Bai*id-i Mamalik and Malik* 
Khndadad KhwAjah JabAn obtained the happiness of kissing the ground before the SnltAn in 
KalbnrgA. As a cordial hatred existed between Majlis-i Rafi* ‘Adil KhAn and Barid-i Mamahkj 
Dastnr-i Mamalik, on acconnt of a grudge which he had against Ma3]is-i Bafi*, allied himself 
with Barid-i Mamalik, and wdth his army joined the canop of the latter and KhwAjah JahAn. 
Majlis-i Kafi* ‘Adil Khan and Masnad-i ‘Ali Malik ‘Ain-ul-Mnlk then joined together against 
Malik Barid-i Mamalik and his adherents. Again the doors of conteniioii among the qth^ts 
were opened afresh, and the young plant of enmity sprouted up in the climate of hypocrisy, 
The SultAn at this time, on account of the lelationship by maniage with Majlis-i Eafi ‘Adil 
Khan, took the part of the latter and treated him with favour. 

War broke out between the two forces, and the table-cloth of entertainment and hospi- 
tality was folded up, Fo^* about two or three months the fires of slaughter blazed up between 
the two armies. At last Malik Ilyas ‘Ain-nl-Mulk was killed by one of the soldiers of Malik 
Barid, and after that the fire of contention and war became extinguished. 

After the death of ‘Ain-ul-Mulk, the Sultan, in order to secure possession of his district, 
proceeded to Miraj and Panbalft. Malik Barid with his eldest son, Jahangir KhAn, and Khwa jaU 
JahAn with his eldest son, Malik-ut-TujjAr (who before that was known as Batan 
Dastur-i Mamalik Malik Dinar marched to Bidar and laid siege to that fortress. When the 
Saltan after taking possession of the district of ‘Ain-nl-Mulk, returned to the capital, Baiid-i 
MaraAIik and his tMiifcrs obtained infoimation of his approach and hastened out to meet him, 
Masuad-i ‘Ali Barid-i Mamalik and the remaining am'rs made their obeisance and were received 
with I'oyal favour, and attended the Snltau to the capital. The SultAn conferred on Malik Barid-i 
Mamalik the title of Majlis-i Mukarram Humayiin Ha,ib-i Barik, and increased his rank beyond 
that of Majlis-i Karim Klh wAjah Jahan, and again consigned to him the government of 
the capital. 

In the year 916 (A, D. 1510) discord and contention arose between Majlis-i Rafi‘ ‘Adil 
KhAn and Dastfir-i MamAlik on acconnt of an old qnairel ; and as Dastfir-i Mamalik was not 
strong enongh to oppose Majlis-i Eafi*, he put his trnst in the protection and favour of Sultan 
Ahmad Bahi-i HizAm-ul-Mulk, and took refuge at his court. This celebiuted prince, thinking 
it incumbent on him to assist that nnfoi-tnnate one, took up arms in his cause and marched 
with his army towards the province of Majlis-i Eafi*. When the latter heard of the movement 
of this army, feeling himself unable to oppose them, he took refuge at the court of the Sultan, 
He entirely forbade Majlis-i Rafi^ ‘Adil ^an to quarrel with Dastfir-i Mamalik. Majlis-i Eafi*, 
according to orders made a compact that in future he would become a traveller on the road of 
friendship and unity with Dastur-i MavuAHk, and not traverse the valley of perverseness and 
sedition. After that, the Sultan sent to that prince of men [Sultan Ahmad a farmdn 

full of affection, and kindness, together with, numerous presents ; and told him how he had 
prohibited Majlis-i Eafi* from quarrelling with Bastur-i Mamalik, and related to him circum- 
stantially the agreement made by Majlis-i Eafi*, The prince, conformably with his desire 
returned to the seat of government. 

In the end of the year 912 (A. B- 1506), on acconnt of Majlis-i Eafi* *Adil Khan the du’st 
of vexation settled on the mitror of the mind of the SuljAn ; for this reason he gave ordfers for 
summoning Malik Sultan Kuli KnJb-ul-Mulk, When the latter heard the contents of the 
farmdn^ he hastened to the court and made his obeisance. By the Suljan’s orders another far- 
mdih to the following effect, was sent to summon Masnad-i ‘Ali Malik *lmrid-ul«Mulk : — “In 
these days the demon of sedition and rebellion has carried ‘Adil Khun off the straight road of 
obedience and submission to this court, and has placed his foot in the desert of ingratitude. It 
is necessary that immediately upon receipt of this /arman you shall come with all apsed» and 
arrange the affairs of the government and the army and the subjects in accordance with the 
wishes of the SultAn**’ 
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As Malik *Im^d-iil-Mulk on the whole showed negligence and want of haste in attending 
at the royal court, having no other resource, the SnljtAn with Malik Kutb-ul-Mulk and all the 
celebrated arftirs, hoisted his standard. When the SultAn arrived within sight of Kalam, 
Malik *Imad-ul-Mulk made his obeisance to him there. Malik ‘ImAd-ul-Mulk and all the aimr$ 
becoming the advocates of Majlis-i Rafi*, on his behalf made smooth the preliminaries of 
obedience and submission; then the dust of vexation which had settled on the Sultan’s 
heart was obliterated by the polisher of intercession. The Sultan pardoned the offences of 
Majlis-i Rafi*, and rolled up the carpet of war and contention. The amtrs and generals in attend- 
ance on the Sultan returned with him to the capital ; and on arrival there he turned his attention 
to the affairs of Malik Kutb-ul-Mulk, Malik *Imad-ul-Mulk and all the other amirs and 
malihs; he bestowed on them valuable robes of honour and other presents, and gave them 
permission to depart to their respective districts. 

After that, Malik Fath-Ullah ‘Imad-ul-Mulk died in Elichpur, and Majlis-i Baf£, 
Adil Kh&n died within sight of Kovalakoi^^.^^ The SuMn conferred the title of ‘Adil 
‘Khan and the province belonging to Majlis-i Rafi* Malik Yusuf on Ism^^il, the eldest 
son of the latter ; and also settled on him a quarter of the kingdom of the Dakhan, which had 
been entrusted to Malik Ifusuf. The affairs of the province of Malik Fath-Ullah ‘Imad-ul- 
Mulk remained for nearly a year in a state of confusion, for his eldest Pon,Mabk ‘Ala-ud-Din 
Darya Khan, was a prisoner in the fort of BAmgir ; but in the year 906 (A. D. 1500)®^ by the 
assistance of the son of ^udAwind Khan, governor of MAhur, he escaped from the fort oi 
Ramgir and reached GAwilga^h, and in his father^s place took his seat on the throne of 
government of most of the province of Varhfi^ (Berftr). At the entreaty of Ismail ‘Adil ^an, 
the Sultan conferred on Malik ‘Ala-ud-Din the title of ‘ImM-ul-Mulk with the province which 
had belonged’to Malik Fatlji-Ulldh ‘Imad-ul-Mulk. In the same year Malik KhudAdAd ij^wAjah 
JahAn died in the town of SandIApiir ’[Sholapur ?], which belonged to him. As his eldest son, 
Ralan KhAn, had died before his father, the SultAn conferred the title of KhwAjah JahAn on 
the younger son, N6r KhAn, and added the town of ParendA with its dependencies to his other 
possessions. Sandlapfir [Sholapur?] which previons to that had belonged to Kbwajah JahAn, he 
conferred on KamAl Kh'ui, IsmAll ‘Adil Khan’s general. 

In the year 920 (A. D. 1514) the SultAn,.by the advice of Majlis-i Baft* ‘Adil Oan, 
marched towards AJiaauAbAd KalburgA, and took the foilress of KalburgA by force, and from 
the ffre of rapine and plunder of the conquering army it became like the dust of the road. 
From this time in the country of the Dakhan the plunder and devastation of the territory of 
IslAm and the Musalmans became a regular cnstom. 

Dastfir-i Mam Alik, flying from those perils, took refuge with Barid-i Mam Alik. The latter 
met him with the greatest respect, gave him hopes of his assistance ; and sending a person to 
Malik Kutb-ul-Mnlk, strengthened the bonds of friendship with him. In the year 921 (A. D. 
1515)«8 Malik Barid-i MamAlik, Malik Kutb-ul-Mulk and Malik Dastur-i Mamalik Malik DlnAr 
wont to the royal capital and laid siege’to the fortress of Bidar. However much the saiyids^ 
ekehhs and learned men strove to arrange the matter peaceably it was of no avail, and Hamid 
KhAn Habshi, the reputed son of Dastur-i Mamalik, who was inside the fortress, was killed in 
the fighting. At last ‘Azamat-nl-Mnlk — who on behalf of Majlis-i Bafi‘ Adil KhAn nsed to be 
in attendance on the Sultan — - came out and had an interview with Majlis-i Mukiam Malik 

There is eomeihiDg palpably wrong in tbe Aates here. Fath-DlMh d-nl-Mnlk died in 1504. The date of 
Yusuf Adil Sbj.h's death is variously given : thus, accordilng to the author of the Akb-^rit he died in 1507 ; 

according to l^rishtah in 1510, and according to MtrzA Ilafi*-ud.-Din ShtrAzi and Mir IbraJuxu Asad Khi'n, in lol9. 
Our author says the two died at the same time, but omits to mention the date. The last date mentioned is 1506, and 
here he says, ** after that” these two kings died 

This date is inconsistent vf ith the previous statements. 

Our author makes no mention of the death of KOsim Barid, and the successwn of his son, Amir Barid, which -*■ 
according to Farishtah — occurred in 1504, 
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Barid-i Mam^lik. With the pare water of exhortations and advice he extinguished the fires of 
killing and fighting in which they had been engaged, and acted as arbitrator of the sup- 
plications and claims of the am^rs. 

In the month of Jum^di I. of the above-mentioned year (921) vexation showed itself 
between Dastfijvi Mamalik and Majlis-i Mukiam Malik Baiid-i Mam^lik, and the latter in the 
excess of his impetuosity and anger, marched from Kamtanah®® and set out for his own pro- 
vince. At this time the Sultan pardoned the offences of Dastiir-i Mamalik and treated him with 
royal favours ; and sent to Majlis-i Rafi* ‘Adil Khan a farm an about pacifying Dastur-i 
Mamalik.^® He then dismissed the latter to his former which was Kalburga. Majlis-i 

Rafi* obeyed the order of the Sultan and made friends with Dastur-i Mamalik. 

In the midst of these aiffairs an ambassador from Shftli Ismft*il ^usainl Safawi — who 
had succeeded by inheritance as king of the dominions of Khurasan and ‘Irak and the whole 
country of Ir^n — with many valuable presents, jewels fit for kings and fleet Arab horses, arrived 
at the royal court and had the happiness of kissing the royal vestibnle. But as the king and 
the army were at that time of the Sunni persuasion, and the religion of Shfih Isma‘il was that 
of the Im&m Ja‘far-i Sadik (on whom be the blessing of God, the Creator !), and the royal 
crown [tAj] which he had sent was symbolical of the sect of the Twelve [Imams], Sultan MalimCd 
paid no attention to that ambassador or his presents, and quickly gave him permission to 
depart.^^ 

After these events it occurred to the mind of A^amat-ul-Mulk, who as the deputy of Majlis* 
BafiV was the waztr of government, that as Majlis*»i-8harif Bashir l^udAwind Eh&n had 
placed his foot outside the circle of obedience and used to traverse the valley of rebellion, it was 
advisable to adopt measures to put a stop to his sedition. He accordingly brought the matter 
to the notice of the Sultan, who summoned Majlis-i Mukram Malik Barid-i MamAlik in prder to 
take counsel with him. Majlis-i Mukram obeyed the order, and on making his obeisance was 
distinguished by royal favours. The SuMn asked his advice and assistance in repelling 
Bashir ]^ad4wind Ki^n. Majlis-i Mukram concurring with the amir* and great: men 
as to the necessity for putting down the rebels a royal order was issued for the assembly 
of the army. When the army was assembled pursuant to order, the Sultan, in the 
month of Sha‘ban in the year 923 (August, A. D. 1617), marched with it to make war against 
Bashir Khudawind Kh an, who’was the feudatory chief of Mfthtir. When Bashh* ^udawind 
KhSn heard of the approach of the Sultlln with the royal army, finding himself unable to 
oppose him, he thought the best thing he could do was to go to Masnad-i ‘Ali Malik ‘AlA-ud- 
Diu ‘ImUd-ul-Mulk to ask his assistance and then to engage the royal army. He accordingly 
took refuge with Malik *Al&-ud-Din. The latter felt himself bound to assist him now for the 
sake of the assistance which he had formerly received from Elhndawind Kh^n ; and therefore 
told off three or four thousand cavalry to accompany him. Kh ufidwind Kh&n reinforced by 
this army then unfurled his standard and made haste to encounter the royal army. From both 
sides the fire of killing and fighting blazed up, and tbe hunter Death hastened to the chase of 
the lives of the-brave men. The eldest son of Khud&wind Khan, who was named Gh&lib ]PiAn, 
was killed in this action, and the army of Khudawind Kh^n then took to flight. When he 

Not identified. 

TO There appears to be some confusion here. Bastfir Dinftr’s quarrel, on this occasion, is stated to have been 
with his old ally, BarSd ; yet from this statement it loohs as though it were with XsmA>*tl *Adil-&h&h. There was ^ 
a quarrel of long standing between these two, but it was amicably arranged by the Sult^ — vide p. 255. 

71 The name of this ambassador was MlrzS Ibr&hfm ]^5n (or, according to the ^abah&Ui Akbart, Y5dg5r Bog 
EizilbSsh). He had previously visited the coui^ of SulithLMup^aFar II. of Gujar£t, where he was well receii^ed by 
the king ; but received very rough treatment there at the hands of Shfihzfidah SuIjbSn Muhammad of Mdiwl {vide 
Bayley’s Qvjardi^ pp. 244-7). After leaving the Bahmanl court he went to that of Sult(in Ism^*!! ‘Adil 8h£h, who, 
being a bigoted Sht‘ah, gave him a cordial reception {vide Farishtahj. From the wording of this passage it appears 
that the author of the Bttrhdnp>t JIfa,<zSiV was himself a Sht*ah. 

For the origin of the T^-i l^aidar! and the term Kizilb&sh, vide Journal of the Tl» A. S., April 1896, p. 256. 
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heard of the death of his son, although he -was himself -wounded and had left the battle-field, 
he drew his sword, and turning back, in one attack broke the ranks of the royal army ; but au 
last owing to his many wounds and his w^ant of strength, he fell from his horse and was taken 
prisoner by the royal troops, who brought him wounded and bound into the presence of the 
Sultan ; and the latter ordered him to be put to death as the requital of his rebellion. After 
that, the Sultan turned towards his capital ; and the town of M^hur with its dependencies he 
conferred on Mahmud Kh an, the youngest son of Khudfiwind Khan. 

Historians have related that before the execution of Bashir Khudfiwind Khan a royal order 
was issued to the aimrs and great men in all parts of the dominions to assemble with a large 
force at the royal court in order to repel the refractory. The amirs, acccording to orders, 
busied themselves in preparing war material and collecting their armies ; but before they could 
make their obeisance at court the heart of the Sultfin was freed from anxiety on account of 
those three rebels. Since the armrs were thus kept back from attendance at the court, they 
now hastened to make their obeisance. Greater than them all, Sultan Ahmad Bahii with his 
army presented himself, and was exalted by royal favours. After him Niiri 
Jahan, coming from Parenii, paid his respects. The remaining am^rs and grandees, such as 
Majlis-i Rafi* ‘Adil Kh an, ,Masnad-i *Ali Malik Kutb-uhMulk, Masnad-i ‘Ali ‘Iniad-ul-Mulk, 
Dastur-i Mamalik and others besides of the amirs and maliks, when they heard of the arrival of 
the Sultan at the court, started for the capital with an army in numbers beyond computation, 
and making their obeisance offered their services. 

When the Sultan found such an army assembled beneath, the shadow of his standard, he 
was seized with the desire of obtaining the happiness of waging & jihad against the worshippers 
of idols ; so, for the purpose of overthrowing the idolaters and tyrants, he raised his standard 
and started from the capital. When the Sultitn arrived at Diwtol, the enemy becoming aware 
of ’his approach, prepared for battle and hastened to engage the royal army. A battle then 
ensued ; but suddenly a fatal misfortune occurred to the royal army. The King of Isldm, from 
the centre of the army, which was his post, became separated from the rest ; and owing to the 
thronging of the horses and the running too and fro of the troops, fell from his horse ; and 
when the two armies closed they raised so great a dust that friends and opponents w'ere mingled 
together and could not be distinguished from one another, so no one was aware of what had 
happened to the Sultfin till the blessed head of that kader with his most pure body was broken 
and wounded in several places. In the midst bf this some of the attendants saw the king ; 
and immediately went to him and brought him out from tbe midst of the horses, and putting 
him in a took him to the dwelling of Mirza Lutf-Ullch, son of Shfih Muhabb-Ullah. 

When the amirs and grandees became aware of the Sultan’s misfortune, they ceased fight- 
ing and repaired to his presence ; and seeing the Sulttln lamenting and afflicted they shed 
fountains of blood like the Jaihfin. After that, folding up the carpet of contention and 'v\’ar, 
they turned towards the capital ; and when they arrived in the vicinity of Bidar each of the 
amtrs and grandees, according to custom, was distinguished by a special robe of honour, and 
they then turned towards their own districts. Majlis-i Mukram Malik Barid-i Mamalik did not 
withdraw from attendance on the Sultan, but accompanied him to the capital ; and by the 
Sultan’s orders he was again invested with the government of Bidar ; and as the Sultan’s 
wounds were such that for nearly a year he could not tie his turban on the top of his head, 
Malik Barid-i Mamalik exercised sovereign sway. 

The amirs of the capital, Bidar, who always resented the government of Majlis-i Mukram 
Iboked on the bruises of the Sultan and the supremacy of Malik Baiid, thinking that something 
might happen to the Sultfin and that Malik Barid would then lay hands on the royal treasures 
and take possession of the capital and its dependencies ; consequently in each head melancholy 
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forebodings arose, and in each heart secret desires. Day and night their anxiety was by 
some stratagem to remove Malik Barid from the fortress of the capital. 

In the midst of this Shuja*at Khan, who was one of the principal amns, ran away, carrying 
oif with him two female elephants of the Sultan’s for which the latter had a special liking. 
A number of those who complained of the government of Malik Barid represented to the 
servants of the Sultan that Majlis-i Mnkram was the only person who had the power to go in 
pursuit of Shuja‘at Khan ; and another advantage in nominating him for the duty was that 
expediency demanded it. The Sultan, according to their advice, appointed Barid-i Mamfilik to 
go in pursuit of Shuj^‘at Kh«an. Malik Barid went in all haste after Shuja‘at Kh^n, and ovei'- 
taking him, put him to death ; then carrying ojffi the royal elephants with all the horses, baggage 
and other property of Shuja‘at Kh^n, returned with great pomp and magnificence, and had the 
honour of kissing the royal vestibule. So each aSair that the amirB had arranged turned out 
exactly opposite to theirwishes and intentions. Day by day the power of Malik Barid in the 
affairs of State became greater and greater, till he brought into his own hands the whole of the 
government and the control of the army and the subjects. 

In this interval the Sult&n died. 

This great misfortune, which was the cause of the ruin of the world and the affliction of the 
human race, occurred on the 24th of Zi-ul-Hijjah, A. H. 924 (26th December, A. D. 1518} 
His age was forty-seven years and twenty days, and the duration of his reign was thirty-seven 
years and two months. 

Although during his reign, in the dominions of the Dakhan, owing to the opposition and 
quarrelling of the amirs and generals, and the numerous plots and the quantity of bloodshed, 
-which -were the cause of distress among the people and the desolation of the country ; yet 
as long as this Sultan remained alive, all the amirs^ waztrs and maliTcs — notwithstanding 
their contumaciousness among one another — were, nolens volens, loyal to their sovereign, and 
did not withdraw their heads from the collar of obedience and submission. If now and then 
one of the amirs got perverse ideas in his mind, all the other amirs and mahhs, treading the path 
of obedience with the Sultan, joined the latter in putting down rebels, and used to strike out 
the letter of hypocrisy from the page of submission 

Some historians of the annals of this king state that in the latter days of his reign the 
reins of government entirely left the hands of the Sultan, and that Malik Barid with the 
approval of the amirs of all parts of the dominions seated the Sult&n in the corner of retirement 
and seclusion, and divided the country among themselves ; and that the Sultan for a long time 
after that was a prisoner, till at last he died. But God alone knows the truth of matters ! 

When the Sultan departed this life, all at once anarchy and confusion found their way into 
the country of the Dakhan : each one of the amirs and great men proclaimed his independence 
and sovereignty in his own place of residence ; and the rights of rebellion and confusion became 
promulgated in that country. The amirs and maliks ■ — like the kings of nations — shut on 
one another the doors of obedience, and hoisted the standards of independent rule. Conse- 
quently the infidels of Vijay&nagar, seizing the property of the Musalmdns, used each year to 
make raids into the tendtory of Ishlm, and much injury used to be caused by those infidels to 
the country of the Musalmans. 

Majlis-i ‘Xdil Kh?in, who after that became entitled “ *Adil Shah ; ” and Masnad-i 
‘All Malik Kutb-ul-Mulk who sat on the Kutb-Shahi throne, since they were in proximity to 

TRis is an important passage, as it shows how the governors of provinces were justified in declaring tkeir 
independence on tke decline and fall of the Babmani power. If they bad not done so, they would have had to 
submit to the ignominy of being ruled by Malik Barid instead of their lawful sovereign, Kutb-ul-Mulk’s loyalty 
asted longest. 
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the oorLntry of the infidels, of course the injury and malice of that tribe of infidels reached in a 
greater degree the capital, Ahmadnagar and all fche territory of that place ; until the time of 
Shah Husain Eizam Shah who extinguished by the sword the sparks of the sedition and 
annoyances caused by the cursed infidels, as will hereafter, please God ! be related in detail in 
these pages. 

End of the Bahmani Dynasty. 

(To he continued,) 


MIS0BLLAEE0U3 PAPERS RELATIVE TO THE SETTLEMEETS 
IE THE AEDAMAE ISLAEDS IE THE XVIIITH OEETHRT. 

Preface by B. O, Temple. 

The papers I am now able to publish through the courtesy of the authorities of the India 
Office have a two-fold interest. In the first place they throw light on the earliest and unsuccess- 
ful attempts to settle the Andaman Islands, the site of the great Penal Settlement of the 
Government of India at the present day, by the celebrated marine surveyor, Archibald Blair. 
In the next place they give us part of the story direct from Blair himself. 

I now propose to print the papera as they stand and to supplement them with notes by 
myself and Mr. E. H. Man, 0. 1. E., by way of postscript. 

The papers consist of — 

(1) A letter from Archibald Blair to the Governor-General, dated 19th April, 1789, 
from the Andamans, 

(2) A letter from Archibalcf Blair from the Andamans, dated 26th December, 
1789, to his brother, Prof, Robert Blair of Edinburgh, and forwarded by him to 
Henry Dundas, afterwards Viscount Melville, and by the latter to W, W. Gren- 
ville, afterwards Lord Grenyille of the Ministry of ** All the Talents.’’ 

(3) A Report by Mr. Patrick Stone on the present Port Cornwallis, dated 9th 
June, 1791. 

(4) An abstract of Major Kyd’s Report, dated 4th March, 1795, comparing the 
present Port Cornwallis at the Andamans and Prince of Wales’ Island, i, e., 
Penang, as sites for Convict Settlements. 

(5) Memorandum on the Andaman Settlements, dated 7th January, 1802. 

Eo. I. 

Captain Blair to the Bight Hon^ble Charles Earl Cornwallis, K. Q., 
Governor-General etc., in Council; dated 19th April, 1789. 

Mt Loud,— Though there is no immediate Conveyance to Bengal, nor a probability of this 
reaching Calcutta before the arrival of the Elisabeth and Viper ; but as there is a possibility of* 
accidents to one or both Vessels, I consider it my duty to leave this Account of my Progress, 
with the accompanying sketch of the Survey, to he forwarded by Mr. Light. 

We made the land near Port Andaman December 27th when the Viper unfortunately 
sprung her main mast, this made it necessary to put in, to repair the damage ; and while the 
Artificers were employed I had the opportunity of surveying that excellent Harbour. It’s 
situation being on the west side of the great Andaman, consequently rather difficult of access 
in the S. W, Monsoon is the only reason against it’s being considered as an Harbour of gieat 
importance. It is well supplied with fresh water which is noticed in the Chart, and Eature 
has made it capable of being well defended, from the Eminence on Interview Island ; from 
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whence the two Brooks deriye their source. Many parts of this Island are coyered with a rich 
soil, which I haye not a doubt will be very productive ; it is over grown with a variety of trees, 
many of which will certainly answer for masts, and probably also for Plank and crooked tim- 
ber, The Island is inhabited by CofErees which were so timorous, that I could bring 
about no further Communication with them, than their acceptance of a few Presents, which 
they would not receive from our hands, but made signs for them to be laid down on the Beach, 
when they gladly accepted them. Some parts of the Island which were not covered with trees 
afforded us a supply of excellent grass. There is plenty of clay fit for Bricks and the 
shores are covered with shells and Coral which will answer to make lime. 

Having surveyed Port Andaman to the extent of your Lordship^s Instructions, the 11th 
of January, I began the examination of the Coast to the Southward, the Viper tracing the 
Bank, and the Elizabeth coasting close to the Island ; and boats were dispatched to examine 
such Inlets, which had anything promising in their appearance ; but I found none between Port 
Andaman and Port Campbell which appeared worthy of an investigation. A reference to the 
Chart will best convey an idea, of the indentings of the Coast, and the extent of the Bank, 
with the very few dangers which extend fnom the shore. The land is moderately high, very 
ridgy and everywhere thickly covered with trees. 

Port Campbell thongh a perfect Harbour in the N. B. Monsoon, will be found so 
difficult of access during the S. W. winds from the narrowness and dangers in its entrance that 
it will be hazardous if not totally impraeticable to enter or quit it in that boisterons season. 

The Coast from Port Campbell to the west entrance of McPherson^s Strait, bears a near 
resemblance to that port which has been already noticed. At a small distance, the West 
Mouth of the Strait is not perceptible, by the assemblage of Islands which is termed in the 
Chart the Ijabyrinth, appearing to shut it up. ^ 

Ships rounding the south end of the Great Andaman mnst he cautious not to approach 
too close ; to avoid the dangers extending from the Twins, and that from the South end of 
the great Island, both which are noticed in the Chart, 

The small strait, between the Cinque Islftnds and the Great Andaman, appears to me 
the best, as well as the shortest Passage, for ships intending to touch on the S. B. side of the 
Island; there being tolerable anchoring all through that strait, and being entirely clear of 
danger. Macpherson Strait considered as an Harbour possesses many advantages; it is abund- 
antly supplied with excellent fresh water from the Rivulet marked in the Chart, it is well 
sheltered from the force of both monsoons ; is open both to eastwaid and westward ; and the 
stream of the tide which is regnlar will facilitate the entrance or departure of ships. But 
with. all those advantages it has one very great defect, which is a want of tenacity in the 
ground which forms the Bottom, which is the major part, Coral, Coral Rock, and Sand, with 
a very small portion of Olay in some places. Upon the whole it will be considered as bad 
anchoring Ground, both from it’s not holding, and the probability of the Cables being destroyed 
by the Coral. This Strait is evidently what has been named by Captain Buchanan, 
McPherson Bay, and the Harbour four leagues northward is termed by him Port Cornwallis.^ 

It is hardly possible to conceive a more secure Harbour, than Port Cornwallis ; it is easy 
of access, and at the same time capable of being made very strong, the Bottom is a soft Clay, 
and it is perfectly skreened from wind and sea, that a ship might run in without anchors or 
cables and sustain no damage. It’s situation will render it easy of access at all seasons and 
ships may depart from it in either Monsoon. To supply a large Pleet with water in the latter 
part of the dry season it might be found necessary to constrnct Reservoirs to collect and pre- 
serve it ; for after a very laborious search, only three scanty Brooks were found, where the 


* [The present Port Blair. — Eu.] 
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soil was of such a nature as to absorb the whole before it reached the sea ; bnfc if Reservoirs or 
Wells were made one or two hundred yards from the shore, in the beds of the Brooks, I have 
no doubt but they would be sufficiently productive to supply a large Squadron ; by digging a 
small well about two feet deep the Yiper and Elizabeth were supplied with the quantity that 
was wanted, from one of the Brooks. The face of the country is entirely covered with wood, 
and the surface is very uneven, being principally composed of high Ridges and Valleys, both 
covered with a rich soil and the latter seems capable of the highest cultivation. The woods 
will afford an inezhaustible store of timber which will certainly answer for masts and other 
purposes in building or repairing ships. I found many trees of Ebbony, and others which may 
become valuable articles of trade ; a specimen of the latter I shall have the Honour of present- 
ing to your Lordship on my arrival at Calcutta, some of the Plants too w'ere gathered which 
I am apprehensive will not reach Bengal. While in this Harbour we had regular Land and 
Sea Breezes, and the Climate, judging from our short stay, appeared to be healthy. The 
Tides at full and change rise 7 feet but the stream of the tide is hardly perceptible. There is 
plenty of Eish, but not being provided with netts we caught very few ; Paraphit Snappers 
and Rock Cod abound in the Harbour we also saw turtle but they do not appear to be numerous. 
The soil in many places will answer for bricks, stones which will answer for building are to be 
had in plenty, and the reefs will afford a constant supply of shells and coral for lime. 

The Natives from their features, colour and hair appear to be descended from Affricans and 
there is an Account in the Annals of Goa that two Portugueze ships with slaves bound to 
Mallana were lost on their Passage thither about 2 Centurys ago which it is probable may 
have first peopled the Great Andaman, by being wrecked on that Island. They are probably 
in the rudest state of any rational animals which are to be found ; both sexes go perfectly 
naked ; have no other houses than small huts, or rather sheds, about four feet high ; they seem 
to depend principally on shell fish for thmr subsistance which they gather on the reefs at low 
water, and it would appear that they sometimes catch turtle and hogs from their Huts being 
ornamented with the bones of those animals. Their greatest stretch of ingenuity appears in. 
the construction of their Bows, Arrows, Pish Giggs and small nets. The only appearance of 
Civilization, is their being formed into small societies and some attention paid to a Chief which, 
with his family are generally painted red. They seem to have very deep rooted prejudices 
against strangers, and constantly expressed either fear or resentment when they saw us land, 
except at Interview Island. We were frequently attacked by them which very much circum- 
scribed our excursions but being constantly prepared, in all our skirmishes with them, when 
they were invariably the aggressors, we had only one man wounded. By the kindest treatment 
I could devise when they came on board and dismissing them with presents, I endeavoured 
in vain to bring about a friendly intercourse with them. Their Behaviour was so excessively 
wild and contradictory, that I found it impossible to sum it with any degree of certainty or 
success ; their good nature appeared rather predominant, and in one instance I thought I could 
perceive attachment which inclines me to think, that they, with proper treatment might be 
made useful to settlers. We could not find the smallest appearance or marks of cultivation in a 
soil which would be highly productive with moderate labour. 

After examining Diligent Strait and the Archipelago I proceeded to Barren Island and 
found the Volcano in a Violent State of eruption, throwing out showers of red hot stones and 
immense volumes of smoke. There were two or three eruptions while I w^as closo at the foot 
of the Cone, several of the stones rolled down and bounded a good w'ay past the foot of it. 
After a diligent search I could find nothing of sulphur or anything that answered the descrip- 
tion of Lava. 

From Barren Island I proceeded to explore for a dangerous ledge of Bccks^ which is only 
noticed in some of the Charts, but having been seen lately by Captain Hanna I was determined 
if possible to ascertain its situation. I first struck soundings on a large bank which environs 

2 [Now the Invisibie Bank. — Ep.] 
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tlie danger wHct, Tvith proper attention to the Land, wil^apprize ships of their danger before 
they approach it too close. The Ledge is situated in Latitude 11° 0' 7 '' N. and bears from the 
South end of the Great Andaman^ E. 1G° S. distant 17 Leagues. It is of small extent with 
high Breakers on it, and some parts are Visible after the Surfs. 

Tour Lordship’s Commands relating to the Andamans being executed, our stock being 
exhausted and several of the people having disorders (contracted at Calcutta) v^hich required 
assistance, I determined to proceed immediately for this Island, and arrived here the 3rd 
Instant. I have now the satisfaction to inform Your Lordship that the Major part of our sick 
will be fit for duty again in a few days, when I shall proceed directly for Acheenin order to 
examine Sidoo Harbour, and another a little to the Southward of it, which Mr. Light has 
informed me of. He is also to give me a Letter to the King of Acheen, which I have no doubt 
will procure me Permission to make the necessary examination. 

By the middle or end of June I expect to quit the Coast of Sumatra and to arrive at 
Calcutta in July, when I shall have the honour of laying before Your Lordship, a more detailed 
account of the service with particular Plans of the Harbours and a General Chart of the whole 
Survey* 

I have, etc., (Sd.) Archibald Blair. 

No. II. 

Henry Dundas to W. W. GrenviHe, 1790, August 19. ' Donira Lodge. 

<< Mr. Eobert Blair, who writes the enclosed, is professor of practical astronomy in the 
University of Edinburgh, and perhaps one of the most ingenious men and best philosophers 
you ever knew. The letter he sends to me is from his brother, the officer who you will recollect 
to have been employed in the survey of the Andaman harbour, concerning which we entertain 
such sanguine expectations. The letter is proper for your perusal in every point of view, but 
I send it on account of what is stated respecting the opinion of Commodore Cornwallis. It is 
more recent than any thing I have seen. Perhaps there is more recent at the Admiralty or 
your Office, bufe nothing official has reached me of so late a date on the subject.’’ 

2 Enclosures : — 

Number 1. — Eobert Blair to Henry Dundas 1780, August 6. 

Great Eussell Street, Bloomsbury. 

** I should still have delayed writing, if it were not for a letter which I have just received 
rom my brother, and which I use the freedom of enclosing, as it may possibly contain some 
farther information concerning an object, about whose importance such sanguine hopes are, and 
I hope justly, entertained. As I know how readily you will overlook any impropriety in giving 
a hint on a subject of which you are so much better a judge, I shall also venture to mention a 
thought which occurred to me on reading Archibald’s letter. 

“ I have heard through a friend, who has long corresponded with Lieutenant Hears, that a 
proposal has been made to Government to send the convicts to one of the Sandwich Islands 
(which I believe the Lieutenant has purchased from the Natives) instead of sending them to 
New Holland. 

Might they not be conveyed at much less expence, and turned to much better account, if 
sent to colonise Chatham Island? The supply of Europeans which would thus be at hand, to 
recruit our military and naval armaments in India, seems alone to be an object of great magni- 
tude, The limited extent of the island, its proximity to the seat of Government, and the 
military force and fortifications necessary, at any rate, to protect the harbour, would effectually 
prevent their ever becoming troublesome. But I have said more than enough on a subject, 
which, if worth attending to, must have already occurred to you.” 

9 In the Genl. Chart the South extreme is named Butland Island. 
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J^umh&r 2. — Archibald Blairi to Hobart Blair, 1789, December 26. 

Fort Cornwallis,^ Chatham Island. 

** Commodore Corawallia arrived here the I9fcli, and seems perfectly satisfied that it is a 
place of infinite national importance, I have therefore little doubt but the Government of 
Bengal will instantly take the necessary steps to establish it as our principal naval port in 
India, He proposes to return here next south-west monsoon, and I have the satisfaction to 
peieeive that he approves of what I have done. He quits this place soon to visit Penang, when 
I shall be left to execute his commands. The vessel I commanded proceeds to Calcutta with 
dispatches, and will return with provisions and men. 

The soil is preductive, the climate healthy; we are well provided with fish, turtle from 
Diamond Island in great abundance, and vegetables from the Carnicobar.” 

No. HI. 

An Account of the Harbour at the North East end of the G-reat Andaman 
Island, 5 by Mr. Patrick Stone, Master of His Majesty’s Ship Crown, 
received per Rodney, 9th June 1791, 

Directions for Sailing in, and out of the Harbour. — When you are between the North 
and South reefs you’ll see far up the Harbour at the N, W. Corner, tw'O Points with a small 
Island between them ; keep this Isle in sight and run in, or if you should have the Wind N, E. 
you may turn in with the above Isle from Point to Point, but do not lose sight of it ; to make 
it better known youTl see a remarkable Tree on the left hand point, or the North end of Dong 
Island, but indeed you may run into this Harbour with the greatest ease without Danger, only 
give every point a Birth about 2 Cables length and go the Northward of the little Isle, then 
haul over to the Southward ; be sure you keep the Southernmost point of the Harbours Moutli 
open with the next, and Anchor on the West side of the little Isle ; this is called the Outer 
Harbour. 

Marks for Anckoring, — This is such a good and fine Harbour, there are no particular 
Marks for Anchoring but I would advise Strangers not to go into any of the Coves, ’till they 
first Sound with their Boats — without it is the South Cove, which is the first Cove on the 
South side which is clean and clear of all Rocks ; You may Anchor in what Water you please, 
good holding Ground, 

Wooding and Watering. — Wood in great plenty, you may cut it alongside of the beats, 
there are many Streams of Water from the Mountains and with a little trouble might be made 
very convenient. 

/ Provisions and Refreshments. — None to be had here at present as there is no Settle- 
ment, you may have Fish with the Seine or Hook and Line. 

Eortifleations and Landing Places. — No Fortifications. You may Land any where 
here the Water being so smooth, but the Sandy bays are preferable. 

Trade and Commerce. — Neither Trade or Commerce. The People are quite Black with 
Woolly Hair and of a Savage Disposition, and of a Small Stature, 

This Harbour lies in the Latitude 13° 24f N. and Longitude 9D° 20' Et, It flows full and 
change at 9 o Clock and rises and falls 7 or 8 feet at Spring Tides. If coming from the 
Southward and bound into this Harbour, the first remarkable thing is the High Hill called 
Saddle Hill, which is the highest land hereabouts or I believe the highest on the Island ; at the 
foot of Saddle Hill is a Small Isle called Craggy Island, but being badly to be seen ’till you run 
in shore ; but what makes it easily known is a remarkable White Rock standing close to it, 


* [Now Port Blair. — Ed.] 


® [Now Port Cornwallis. — Ed ] 
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whioli at a Distance yon will take for a large White Patch, on or near the Island ; by this time 
you will see the Entrance of the Harbour, which is about 5 miles to the Northward of Craggy 
Island. The Land between the two is remarkable having two Hummocks and a Flat between ; 
the Northernmost Hummock stands on the South point of the Harbour, On the North side of 
the Entrance you will see a Hill which makes a Peninsula, and both from this and the South 
point runs out a reef of Rooks, but no Danger as they are always above Water, or the Sea 
breaks over them, but Deep Water Close to them. You will see in the Middle of the Harbour 
a little Isle with a Spit running from it S. W., but run round the Northward of the Isle, and 
Anchor where you please; This small Island would be a fine place to plant Guns upon to defend 
the Harbour : There is a Channel on each side, hut the North side is the Broadest and of course 
the best for Working ; This Harbour forms a long square ; at the East end is a long Isle lying 
N. and S. which I call Long Island, between the N. end of it and the N. W. point of the 
Harbour is the Entrance of what is called the Interior Harbour, going in you will see three 
Islands, the first the largest, the 2^ the next (which is the Island above mentioned as a mark to 
come in or go out by) the 3d the Smallest, from the N, W, point of Long Island to the middle of 
this 3d Isle runs a fiat shoal of Mud which you must take care of, for you may have 8 fathoms, 
and the next cast only two or 3 fathoms, all the N. and W. of those Islands is nothing but a 
fiat of soft mud ; on any of the Three Islands I have mentioned you may erect convenient 
Whaifs, as you [have] 8^ and 4 fathoms close to the Rocks, here you might have Storehouses 
and Hospitals. To the Eastward of the First Island you will see a round low flat Island, 
which 1 call round Island, between this and the above other Isles makes the Harbour which 
you may lye in what Water you please from 17 to 3 fathoms. From round Island runs to the 
Southward a Spit of Mud and Sand about 2 Cables length with only 3 fathoms on it and 5 close 
to between this Island and the N. W. point of the Harbour, there are several Streams of Fresh 
Water and one large spring which may be cleared out with very little trouble where you may 
have Plenty of Good Water. The largest Ship in the Navy may Anchor within a Cables 
length of this place to Complete their Water. This Harbour is capable of containing a great 
number of Ships, and I think it may he made one of the best in the known World, it is 
commodious and roomy, very easily defended as there is no such thing as to attack it on the 
Land side or back part being surrounded with a large Shoal lake, or piece of Water, and it is 
surrounded again with a very thick Jungle or Mangrove Trees which grows in the Water and 
of Course it must be a Swamp, so you have nothing to Guard but the Harbours Mouth, 


No. IV. 

Abstract of Kyd’s Report relative to the Settlements at Prince of Wales* 
Island and the Andamans; also his Report on the comparative 
length of tho passages between Madras and Bengal and 
the Andamans and Prince of Wales* Island, 1706. 

I. — Major Kyd*s first part of a Report relative to the Settlements at Prince 
of Wales* Island and the Andamans, dated the 4:th March, '1796. 

P. 2. — One of the principal objects of his visit to Prince of Wales’ Island was to enable 
him to clear up strong doubts that had arisen in his mind respecting the comparative advan- 
tages of the Infant Settlement at the Andamans as a Port of refitment and refreshment for 
the Navies of Great Britain, with those of Prince of Wales Island, [i. e. Penang] which he 
surveyed and reported upon to Government soon after it was settled in 1787, 

P* 3. — Takes a short view of what has hitherto been done by Government for the estab- 
lishment of a Port of refitment of our Fleets to the Eastward of Cape Comorin, in order to 
prevent in future that great loss of the most valuable period of the Year for Naval operations, 
which has heretofore been sustained by the Fleets being obliged to make a long Voyage to 
Bombay to repair* 
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P, 4. — Iiaeam’s Flan of new Harbonr proposed in 1774 or 5 proved to be totally imprac- 
ticable. 

P, 5. — Next Plan was tJaatat Prince of Wales’ Island in 1786, 

P. 7, — Tke next was the Andamans in 1788. 

P. 8. — Commodore Cornwallis gave a decided preference to the North East Harbour, now 
Port Cornwallis, and the Settlement was completely effected in 1793. 

P. 9. — But Kyd observes that he never at any period found occasion to alter the opinion 
he had formed of the comparative advantages of the Andamans and Prince of Wales’ Islands, 
as delivered in his Eeport of the last place in 1787, 

P. 11. — Description of the Andamans* 

P. 16, — Only 4 Months fair weather in the Whole Year, from December to March, 

P. 17. — Abont the middle of April the rains begin to fall, ’till the end of November, 
attended with constant hard Wind and most violent Squalls. 

P. 18. — Generally tempestuous for 7 Months. 

P. 19, — Of the immense quantity of Bain — double the quantity that falls in Bengal 
when the excess is deemed detrimental to cultivation. 

P.20. — Of the richness of the Soil and the quickness of Vegetation. 

P. 21. — Have not had sufficient experience to judge of the effect of the Climate on the 
human Constitution. 

P, 2S. — Opinions of the Surgeons that there is nothing peculiarly noxious in the Climate 
of the Andamans more than in all tropical Climates subject to great falls of Rains. 

P. 25, — Every reason to believe that the situation will in the end become healthy, as, from 
the nature of the surface of the ground. Water cannot lay an hour after the most violent Rain. 

P. 26. — Have as yet discovered few or no Trees of real Value for Ship building. 

P. 26. — Abundance of Timber fit for the construction of Buildings on Shore. 

P. 28. — On the small Spot that has been cleared they have found all the variety of Fruit 
Trees carried from Bengal, 

P. 28. — The culinary Vegetable and some email experiments of Sugar Cane, Indigo, Rice 
and other Grains thrive wonderfully well. 

P, 29. — A description of the Natives. — Never yet in any part of the Globe has the human 
Race been discovered in a more degraded or savage state, 

P. 30, ■ The Harbour of Port Cornwallis is sufficiently capacious for the largest Fleets — 

easy of ingress and egress, and a safe shelter for Ships^at all Seasons. 

P. 31. — Comparison between the Andamans and Prince of Wales Island. 

P. 32. — Prince of Wales Island — the entrance perfectly safe, having upon it depth enough 
at low Water spring Tides for the largest Ships of the Royal Navy. 

P. 32. — The inner Harbour under Poolajuajab a safe and smooth Bason, where the largest 
Ships can be transported with the utmost safety in one Tide even with their Guns on board. 

P. 32. — On the Island Juajah is space enough for Store Houses and a Marine Yard suffi- 
ciently extensive — and Wharfs may be constructed with great ease. 
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p, 33^ — This inner Harbour has the additional advantage of being easily fortified at little 
Cost. 

P. 33. — Since he surveyed it in 1787 the Island has been cleared and cultivated to the 
extent of at least 26 Square Miles — Abundance of excellent tropical fruits and all the Vege- 
tables common in India. 

p, 33^ — The Climate temperate and healthy, and entirely free from Gales of Wind and 
violent weather of every kind. 

P. 34* — A co<n*siderable population, particularly of industrious Chinese and Natives of 
the Coast of Coromandel* 

p^ 34. — A large Town has been built — Shops and Markets filled with every article of 
refreshment or Supply that a Fleet can be in want of* 

P. 34. — A very extensive Commerce is established through the medium of Ships navigated 
by Europeans, anddProws from tbe neighboring Countries even as far to- the eastward as Calabar 
— and capable of being increased to a very great extent. 

P, 37. — Gives the testimony of Commodore Rainier in his Letter of 31st Decemr 1794, who 
w^as at that Island in the Suffolh^ in favour of Prince of Wales Island over the Andamans. 

P. 38. — Commodore Mitchell’s Squadron of 6 Ships remained a Month at Prince of 
Wales^ Island, and received abundance of refreshment. 

P. 38. — Captain Pakenbam of His Majesty’^s Ship Resistance says he has never been in 
'"any foreign Port where a Ship of War was so well and easily supplied with every desirable 
Article. 

P, 40. — States tbe defects of Prince of Wales Island. It’s great distance from any of 
the Company’s other Possessions, so that it cannot be reinforced Troaps or supplied with 
Ammunition and Stores, &ca., <fcca» 

P, 42.. — States the advantages and disadvantages of the Andamans. 

P, 48. — Has a full convietion that Prince ©£ Wales’ Island all circumstances considered, 
is infinitely preferable to the Andamans, and that it in fact provides every thing that Govern- 
ment can want for a Port of refitment and refreshment for the Navies of Great Britain to the 
eastward of Cape Comorin. 

. [Then follows his Report of Prince of Wales^ Island in 1787, formerly called Penang^ 
in the Straits of Malacca.} 

II. — Kyd^s Report on the comparative length of the passages between Madras 
and Bengal and the Andamans and Prince of Wales Island. 

During the South West Monsoon (beginning of April to the middle of October) the 
Passage from Madras to Port, Cornwall is does not exceed 8 Days. 

Will be much greater to Prince < i Wales Island. But towards the end of October the 
passage is very quick, not exceeding 20 Days. 

The passage from either the Andamans or Prince of Wales’ Island to Madras during the 
South West Monsoon is precarious and diflBcuIt and will require nearly equal time. 

During the North® East Monsoon, particularly during the first part of if, Ships cannot with 
safety remain on the Coromandel Coast, The Passage, both to the Andamans and Prirce of 
Wales’ Island tedious — 3 weeks must be allowed* 

During the whole of the North East Monsoon the Passage in returning is quick and certain 
— 7 Days from the Andamans — 12 fi’om Prince of Wales’ Island. 


^ November, December, January, 
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In the North East Monsoon the Passage from Bengal to the Andamans is 8 Days — but to 
Prince of Wales’ Island more than double — 24 days the average. 

In returning from the Andamans to Bengal 15 Days — from Prince of Wales’ Island 
25 Days. 

During the South West Monsoon, going and coming from the Andamans 8 — Prince of 
Wales Island 20 Days. 

No. V, 

Memoranda relative to the Settlement at the Andamans, dated 9th January 1802. 

The object in establishing a Settlement at the Andamans was to obtain a refitting Post for 
Ships in time of War. 

The Settlement was begun early in the year 1790 on the Southermost part of the 
Island, where a Harbour had been discovered by Commodore Cornwallis which in his opinion 
was suitable for the purpose. But in November 1792 the Settlement was removed from this 
part to the N. B. part of the Island where the Commodore had discovered another Harbour, 
possessing advantages superior to the former, and which was named Port Cornwallis. A good 
test of the Security of this Harbour was afforded soon after the removal of the Establishment, 
to this part of the Island, by a Tempest of uncommon Violence w^hich prevailed at Port 
Cornwallis by which two of the Vessels were driven on Shore, hut got without any damage 
to their bottoms and only trivial loss in other respects. The Soil of this part of the Island is 
excellent and of a rich quality, which when cleared and cultivated will produce the Natural 
Fruits and grains of Bindostan in great abundance, but from the enormous size and 
abundance of the Timber the clearing of the Laud must he a work of time and great labor* 
The supplies of Fresh Water are represented also to be so abundant that with little trouble 
Watering places may be made for supplying the largest Fleets. 

The .Natives at first appeared extremely jealous of the New Settlers and put to death some 
Fishermen sent thither from Bengal and for some time continued to shew very little desire of 
any intercourse, but afterwards became more familiarized. 

Till the Tear 1793 the Settlers in general appear to have eontinned healthy when about 
the Setting in of the S. W. Monsoon, an uncommon sickness prevailed amongst them, which 
rendered it imprudent to determine on the fitness of the place for a Naval Arsenal till the 
cause from whence such sickness had arisen could be determined by further experience, hut 
altho’ the Rains were succeeded by favourable Weather which greatly contributed to 'the 
I'ecovery of the Sick, the Settlement still continued unhealthy, which was attributed to a suffi- 
cient space of Land not being cleared, but in the Season following the Settlement was morb 
healthy than on any former one,, altho’ there had been an: unusual quantity of Rain. 

In tbe succeeding Season however namely 1796/6tbe inhospitality of the climate 
was sufficiently proved^ above 50 of the Settlers and Mr. Reddick the Surgeon having died. 
It was therefore on this ground* determined to withdraw the Settlement, hut to prevent any 
Foreign Nation attempting an Establishment there, which it was observed was not probable, a 
Small Vessel was stationed off Port Cornwallis to keep possession. The Governor General in 
Council observed to the Court that if it should be thought expedient to prosecute the original 
plan at the end of the War the Settlemt might be reestablished with little disadvantage. 

Wit-h respect to the advantages and disadvantages of this Settlement compared with those 
of Prince of Wales Island the Single circumstances of its local Situation being such as to render 
a communicatibu with all the Companys Settlements so completely easy at all Seasons of the 
Year was iu Majar Kyds opinion sufficient to determine in its favor provided the Salubriety of 
the Climate was ascertained, htit that in every other respect Prince of Wales Island had the 
advantage. [January 9fcli, 1802.] 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SIR PROBY THOMAS OAHTLEY. 

“ Among many greater services to India the 
late Sir Proby Cautley difEnsed largely in Up- 
per India the delicious fmit of the Bombay 
mango, previously rare there, by creating and 
encouraging groves of grafts on the hanks of the 
Jumna and Ganges canals/' — Hobson- Johson, 
p. 424, ii. 

He was son of the Rev. Tho. Oautley, B D , 
Rector of Raydon and Stratford S Mary, Suffolk, 
by Catherine his wife, daughter of the Rev. 
Narcissus Charles Proby, M. A., Rector of 
Stratford and of Toddenham in Gloucestershire. 

A pamphlet entitled The Parish Church of 
Stratford S- Mary, Suffolk, by the Rev. J. G 
Brewster, Rector of Stratford, contains the fol- 
lowing information : — 

” Of mural tablets there are four, all placed in 
the South Chancel Aisle.” . . , . The next 
commemorates the Rev. N. C. Proby, M. A, 
Rector of this parish and of Toddenham, who died 
Dec. 20th, 1804, in his 66th year; and the next the 
Rev. T. Cautley, B. D , Rector at the same time of 
Raydon and Stratford, and buried at the former 
place. He died July 13th, 1817 The death of 
his widow is" recorded on the fourth tablet, June 
5th, 1830.” — P. 16. 

List of the Rectors of Stratford, 

Narcissus C. Proby, 1784-1803. (Resigned, 
Buried Dec 27th, 1804 ) 

Thomas Cautley, 1803-1817. (Buried at Ray- 
don.) — Ibid., p 16. 

There are also three monuments in Stratford 
churchyard : — 

I. (Altar-tomb within rails.) Rev. Narcissus 
Oha. Proby, 20 years R. of this parish, d. 20 Dec., 
1804, aged 66 ; Arabella, his wife, d. 28 Nov., 1841, 
aged 89; her mother Mrs. Cath. Weller, wid. of 
Capt. John Weller, R. N., d. 31 Mar-, 1792, aged 
76 ; Mary^ Proby d. 3 Mar., 1868, aged 92. 

II. S. side : Cath , wife of Rev Tho. Oautley, 
R.» of this parish, dau. of Rev. N. 0. Proby, d, 5 
June, 1830, aged 65. N. side : Cha. Will. Oautley, 
their inf, son, d. 22 Mar., 1801. 

III. (Recumbent cross within same rails as 
«II.”) S. side: Col. Sir Proby Tho. Oautley, 
K 0. B., Member of H. M. Indian Council, 
4. 25 Jan., 1871, aged 69, . 


Prom the above information the following 

tabular pedigree is formed : 

Capt. John Wei- = Cath. * * • b. 1715-16; d 31 
ler, R.N. ; d. be- Mar , 1792, aged 76 (m. i. in 
fore his wife. Stratford oh'yard) 

The Rev. Narcissus Cha. = Arabella Wel- 
Proby, M.A., R. of Stratford ler; b. 1751-2 ; 

(1784-1803) and of Tqdden- d. 28 Nov., 

ham, CO. Glouc. ; b 1737-38; 1841, aged 89 

d 20 Dec. 1804 aged 66 (m. i. (m. i. in Strat- 

in Stratford ch. and ch' yard) ; ford ch' yard) . 

bur. 27 Deo at Stratford. 

Cath. Proby ; b =The Rev. Tho. Mary I^roby; b. 
1774-5; d. 6 Cautley,BD, 1776-76; d. 3 
June, 1830, R. of Strat- Mar. 1868 

aged 66 (m. i. ford (1803- aged 92 (m. i, 

in Stratford 1817) and of in Stratford 

ch. and ch’- Raydon; d. ch’yard). 

yard). 13 July, 1817, 

(m.i in Strat- 
ford ch ); bur. 
at Raydon. 

Cha.Will Cant- Ool Sir Proby Tho Cautley, 
ley; d. in inf. KCB, Memb. of H. M. 
22 Mar , 1801, Indian Conncil ; b 1801-2 ; d. 

(m.i in Strat" 25 Jan., 1871, aged 69 (m i. 
ford church- in Stratford ch’yard). 
yard). 

Ohables Pabtbibge. 


PIRE-WORKS AT PANJABI MARRIAGES. 

When a marriage party goes with the bride- 
groom to the bride’s Souse, and the former do not 
let off good fire-works, the girls and women from 
the bride’s house and its neighbourhood sing a 
song including the following verse 

Asdn gallidn hiinj gawdidn : 

Par hawdidn na didn. 

We cleaned the streets for nothing : 

But still no sky-rockets came. 

If the bridegroom has really brought no fire- 
works, the above jocular verses are meant in real 
earnest, and he is put to much shame. 

MIya Dls in P. N. and Q. 1883, 


* In White’s Bvg. Lireciory for 1844, under Stratford S. Mary s ** Proby Miss Mary ” (p. 260), 
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ttbrus precatoriu8f a basis for Troy weight 
and currency in India, 103 : mised np with 

adenanthera - 103 

accidence, origin of 108 

Acbeen 326 

udenanthera pavonind, a basis for Troy 
weight and currency in India, 103 : =* 
double abrus, 108 : mixed np with abrus 108 

’Adil Sh&b of Asirgadb 288 

’Adil Sbdhi Dynasty, 316 ; intermarriage with 

Bahmanis 317 

affix in grammar, def. of, 199; functional, def. 
of, 205 ; radical, def. of, 205 ; — in Anda- 
manese 228 f. 

agricultural customs in the Central Provinces. Ill 

Ahmad Bahri Ni?fijn-ul-Mulk * 808 

Ahmad Khdn (Bahmani) 185 f. 

Ahmad Ni?4m-ul-Mulk 305 f. 

Ahmad Shdh Bahmant, 209 ff., 218 f.: — his 
war, 210 ff. : — and Ahmad Shd.h of Guja- 
rat, 213 ff. : — contemporary estimate of.. 217 f^. 

Ahmad Shdh of Qujarftt 213 ff. 

Ahs^nftb&d = KalburgS. 151» 319 

*Ain-ul-Mulk = BidS*r (slave). 187 

^Alydn-ut-Taw^iikh 125 

Aka-Beada, an Andaman Tribe * 164 

.Akar-Bale, an Andaman Tribe 164 

* Al&u’ddin Ahmad Sh&h Bahmant, 235 fE. : — 

his quarrel with Mahmdd Khiljt 240 ff. 

‘AU-ud-Din Bahmant, 141 ff. ; proclaimed 
king, 1347 A, D., 143; — claimed descent 
from Bahr&m GOr, 141 ; — list of his cmirst 

144 ; — contemporary estimate of 153 f . 

*Ald-ud-Dtn Hh^an Sh4h Gang^t Bahmant ... 141 

AH Souls Day in Salsette 113 

Alp BlhSih of MSlw&..... 24 ff. 

Alsop’s house at Calcutta 296 

Alungal K!andi MOyankutti *V&idi&r, a Mopla 
poet ...... r. a 64 

Alexander, the Great, his passage Bun6r.. 43 
Ali Bin 'Aziz-lJlHh Tab^tab^, author of the 

Burhdn~i-Ma,d^ 119 

Ali KhAh Kott, name of ruins near GuArai ... 21 

Amarakunda, a tirtha on Mt. Urn 24 

Ambffia Pass des&ribed< 42 

amb^r^beads As spirit-scarers *119 

AmyaTs flight from Calcutta 301 

ancestbr worship in Salsette - 113 

Andaman, Archipelago, 325; — Eire Degend, 

164, 197, 201 ff.;— Great, the, 324, 327 
> -Harbour, 326 : — Port, 823 f. resettlements 
& * the XYinth Century, 323 ff.; 331 ff. ; 
Tribes 164 


Aadaman langaagos, tie, 163 f., 197 ff. 
are agglutinative, 206 : — tbe affixes, 228 f . : 
— analysis of, 202 ff . ; — roots and systems, 


227 ff : — proper names analysed 225 ff, 

Andamans, Iiiarme Survey of the, 164; — 

Blair’s charts of the 323 ff. 

Andhrabhrtiya Dynasty, list of the 168 

animal names in folktale. 155 ff- 

Aomos = p Ht. MahAban in Bundr 40 f. 

Ardha-MAgadhi PrAkrit deflned 262 

art, rustic appreciation of, in PanjAb 112 

Aryauto, a coasb-man in the Andamans 164 

Ashtflr 288 

Aairgadh : 288 

ass, folklore of the 139 

Aukau Juwoi, an Andaman Tribe 164 

AusA, siege of 316 

Awadhi dialect deflned 263 


Badar-i-Munlr and Be-Nazir, story of 65 n. 

Baghffii dialect defined... 263 

BahAdur GlJ&ai 810, 313 f. 


Babmani Dynasty, 141 ff. Genealogies of, 

120 f . : — History of, 119 ff ., 180 ff., 209 ff., 

265 ff., 277 ff. 


Bahmani kings, origin of 153 f. 

BahrAm KhAn, governor of DAvagir 180 

BAhfll, siege of 214 

BakhshAli described 42 f . 

Balganw — Belgaum 287 

^^Alkonda a 241 

Bampokha in the Tang A Pass described 19 

BArid-ul'MamAlik == KAsim Turk 308 

bdnka, disctiesed 161 

Barkili in BunAr described 38 

Barren Island 325 

bathrng the feet, folklore of 304 

beads for keeping off the BvU Bye 119 

BelgAon — Belgaum 309 

Belgaum, attack on 287 


BhAgavata PurAna, topographical list of the. 1 ff. 
18hag[trathi, the, in folktale 15/ 

Bhai near PAdshAh in BunAr, Hindu ruins 

at *•«»« «•# ••••«••%•« *4^ »«« ••«■•«««« 20, 24 f, 

Bbanfir ^ PirflzAbAd... 186 

Bhokardan, battle of. 151 

BhAnAgir, siege of..... 216 

Bidar, 145, 316 : — = MuhammadAbAd, 216, 

21 8 ; — attacked by Mahmfld JChilji, 279 ; — 
the domes at, 286 : — siege of* 280 f„ 318 : — 
troubles in, 308 tbe Bahmanis of...... 209 ff. 

BidAr = ’Ain-ul-Mulk 187 ff. 

BijAnagar = YijayAnagar 181 
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Bij&pur, made capital of *Adil Sh&M Dynasty. 316 
birth, customs, Bihar, 195 : — in the Central 
Provinces, 111 : — in the Panj&b, 56 : — 

Musalm&n 195 

Bishonai, inscriptions at, in the Tang 6 Pass. 23 f . 

Bisshop at the siege of Calcutta 299 

bitt, deny, of 196 

bittSj^a, discussed 161 

Black Hole, Alexander Grant’s account of 

the 293, 801 

Blair, Archibald, of the Andamans 323 

Blair, Port = Port Cornwallis 324 

bleeding as a spirit-scaring core 115 

blessing, effect of, to the primitive mind 73 

blood as spirit-scarer 115, 303 

hdli its place in the Far Eastern Troy scales... 105 
Bongo, discussed 161 f. 

118 n* 

broom, folklore of, 304 : — as spirit-scarer ... 115 

Buchanan, Capt„ visits Andamans 324 

Buddhism, Hinduised nature of the, in 

ancient Udy&na 20 

Buddhist ruins at Jamdilgarhi, 14 : — ruins at 

Saironnear Jh&nst 112 

Bundr, Archaeology of, 14 i— ancient topo- 
graphy of, notes on, 48 f == ancient Udydna, 

14; — General Oourt’s notes on, discussed, 

62 notices of in, 62 f. Hindus 
in, 24 ; Hindu ruins in, 20 Chinese 
Notices, 43; Fa-hien on, 45; Hiuen Tsiang 
on, 44 f . ; Sung-Tun on, 45 f . Pir Bfiba 
S&hib, the chief saint of, 24 ; — Alexander's 
passage by, 43 periodical distribution 

of property in 21 

JBurchanon at the siege of Calcutta 297 

B«rh4n'i-Jlfa,<ig^r,anaccountof the, 119 £f.;— 

contents of the 122 fp. 

Burh^npdr 288 

burial customs, Nioobarese 253 ff., 257 


calambae ass eagle-wood 126 

Calcutta, Black Hole of, account of... 293 ff. 

calico = muslin .....1,.,. 196 

callumbech calambac 196 

Campbell, Port §24 

canes as spirit-scarers 115 

carboy, an Anglo-Xndianism 16 1 

carafEe, derivation of. 1^2 

caraft, 3* Anglo-Indianism,.,., .I 61 

.....I!".'"”!"’. 167 

Catholzc, Homan, customs in Salsette .«»•••••• 113 

Oautley, Sir Prohy 332 

Oh&k^ massacre of the Saiyids at 239 ff. 


Chamla Valley described 40 

Champak^vati, a folktale city 153 

charms, discussed^ 

Chatham Island 326 f. 

Ohattisgarhi dialect defined 263 

chihla (40 days* fast), custom of 112 

Ohitragriva, king of the doves 156 

Chitranga, the deer I 59 . 

chronology, Indian Igg 

Cinque Islands, the 324 

circles as spirit-scarers 

Clayton at the siege of Calcutta, 292 : his 

Battery at Calcutta 297 

clothes of the deceased Nicobars 256 

cofpree = a negrito 324 

coins as spirit-scarers Hg 

coin in Far-Bast mixed up with Troy weight 
and currency, 110 : — Indo-Dutch, 166 i — 
Indo-Chinese, in -Centrah Asia, 46 ff. ; with 
Kharoshthi Legends, 49 ff.; — date of, 

52 ff . ; — weights of the, 52 : — Ooemo 
Kadphises (Istcent. B. 0 .), 18; — copper, 
of Madras Presidency, 270 ff.: — of the 
EngHsh Company, 273 ff. ; of the London 
* Company, 270 fp ; of the United East India 

Company ^ 

colours, ceremonial ^ 

colours as spirit-scarers 216 

comb as a spirit-scarer 

Company, coins of the English, 273 
coins of the London, 270 ft. I ^ ooins* of 

the East India ...* 278# 

complement, in grammar, def. of 204 

coimeotor words [ 

coral as a spirit-scarer ' ^ 

Ooinwallis, Commodore ^ gg^ 

ComwalHs, Port = Port Blair, 824, 327 f.* *329 

331 : — the existing, described 327 q 

Cossim Bazar ' gg^ 

Craggy Island S27 

cross, the, as a spirit-scarer. 226 

Crown, H. M. S gg^ 

crows, in folktale 253 f 

cruse, a note on the Anglo-indianism, 159 f • 

= grosso 19 g £ 

Oruttendon’s house at Calcutta ** oon 

oup-marks at Laka Uga near Oharrai in the 

TangSPass 

cures, II4:— = faith.healing ”” 74 

onrrenoy defined, 103 : — = Troy weight in 

Ear East. 103, 109}— in India, donble basis 
of, 108 : — in the Ear Bast, 102 fC.j based on 

Indian Troy weight 7. 203 

curse, an ascetic’s, 193:— efPect of, to the 

primitive mind 73 

Ourstains at the siege of Calcutta., 296 
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customs in the Central Provinces, 140, 304:— 

marriage, 332 in the Panjdb, birth 56 

cjclone at the Andamans in 1790 331 


D&bhSl, 161, 310 = Maimun Mustaf&4b&d, 

218; — siege of 284 

dain =:p duomee 160 

Danaides, the 139 f* 

dancing as a spirit-scarer 116 

Dandaka, a folktale forest 158 

Dards 93 

D^d £!h§.n 181 | 

DSrOd ShSJi Bahmani 182 f i 

Daulat^S.d = Deogir 145, 180 

D&varakonda, siege of 244 

day, rustic divisions of the 163 

Day, All Souls, in Salsette US 

dead, intercessory power of the, among Chris- 
tians in Salsette, 113 feeding the, among 

Christians in Salsette 113 

Deane, Major H. A., Archaeological researches 

inBun4r 14 

death, customs, Nicobarese.... 253 

Debonnaire, genealogy of the family of 293 

deer in folktale I....... 159 

Deogir = D4vagir 180 

Dfivagir =5 Deogir.. 180 

D6va-simha (Sugauna) of D5varkuli -68 

diamonds as spirit-scarers 119 

Dil4war EZh&n Habshi 308 

t)iligent Strait 326 

disguise, ceremonial, Kicobars 261 

Diwliui, not identified 321 

Dosirri, Mt., in the TangO Pass 23 

doves in folktale * ... ... 1 66 

Drake’s, Governor, flight from Calcutta *.* 297 fl. 
duanee, a coin, 159 ff,; = a cent, 160; = 

fmedini 1-50 

Dumbleton’s house at Calcutta 296 

Dumindo = Khw^jSi Eihizar ... 196 

Dundas, Henry, Tisct. Melville, writes about 

the Andamans 326 

Dur^ ' 312 

Durk4vati, Rani of Miraj ... ... 154 f 

Durmindr = Khw&j& Khizar 195 

dusk, customs in the Central Provinces ...... Ill 


Dutch, monumental remains of the, in In dia. 166 
Dynasties, list of Indian, 168 ; — Chand, of 
Kum&uii^ 168^— KfingiA, 168:— N^pSli... 168 

eagle-wood, names for 196 

earth as a spirit-scarer. ... ... .*4... ... Ik.. 116 

Q,g sprmt-scarers . ....... ..mi. 116 

in the Tang6 Pass, ruins at, described 
hy the Chinese Pilgrims 27 f. 


Blichpur 319^ 

Mizaheth, the, a Govt, vessel at the Anda- 
mans 323 ff. 

Eremtaga, a forest-man in the Andamans ... 164 

evil-eye beads 119 

exchange, origin of 110 

explicatory words 203 

eye, throbbing of the, 140 : — comers of the, 

throbbing of the 140 

eye-brows, throbbing of the 140 

eye-lashes, throbbing of the 140 

eye-lids, throbbing of the 140 

EyittiyarAr, a Tamil poet 29 

Eyi'e’s house at Calcutta 297 

Fa-hien on Bun6r 45 

faith-healing == charms 74 

fate, decrees of 194 

Fati^bM » £aly6.n 145 

Are, kindling, with flre-sticks, E'icobars...255, 261 

Are- works in folklore 332 

Firishtah, criticisms of his History 119 £^. 

Firoz Sh4h Tughlaq, deposed FAml^vara 

Thakkura (Suganna) of Oini 57 

Firfi24b4d = Bnn^r 186,192 

Firdz Bahmani ..185f. 

FMz Eh&n (Bahmani) 185 

Firfiz Shah Bahmani, abdication of 191 

flowers as spirit-scarers 116 

Folklore, Andaman, 164; Fire Legend, 197, 

201 i : — Central Provinces, 193 ff., 

302 £E. : — Telngn 165 £c. 

fowls, for sacrifice 140 

Frankiand (siege of Csicutta,) 296 : — his flight.298 

fouit as a spirit-scarer 117 

function, value of, in grammar 198 

funeral customs^ Hicobarese.... 263 £E. 

futile labour, folklore of 139 1 


Gaja-ratha-pura, a name for Siva-siihha-pura. 68 
GandMra, the ancient, description of, 14: — 
route to, 60 f. : — peculiarities of ancient 

masonry of 16 

Gandsa, in Panj&b customs.. 112 

Ganji == BAxichipxira 290 

garlic, folklore of, 304:— as a spirit-scarer... 117 
Geography, Ancient, of Ind i a» list of names 

in theBhAgavataPurAna..... 1 ff. 

GMyAs-ud-Din Bahmani 184 

Girfisai in the Tangd Pass, ruins at, 21 : — 

ss= of “Dove-ransoming ’’ 60 

glass as a ^irit-scarer 117 

Goa, ‘AlA‘-udi>itt Bahmani and 161, 310 

Golkondft made capital of Kutb Sh&hi Dy- 

... •*. .A. ••***. .•.*** 243, 316 
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Gonds attacked by Makmdd Xhilji 281 

Gor&i = Gnrdz 93 


granmxar, principles of, 197: — terminology 
of, 230 f , : — origin of accidence, 198 ; def . 
of affix, 199 ; radical and fimctional affixes 
defined, 205 : — Talne of ftinotion, 198 $ 
functions of words, 198, 203 ff.; functions 
of tke sentence, 198 ; value of tke sentence 
as a unit for, 197 f — def. of tbe object, 

204 : — def. of complement, 204 ; — def. of 
language, 199 ; def. of families of languages, 

200 ; def. of groups of languages, 200 : — def. 
of speech, 199 ; — dep. of stem, 199 : — 
inherent qualities of words, 199 : — Theory 
of Universal, 164, 197 ffi.; Theory of 
Universal, skeleton of, 232 ff. : — Eastern 
IBGndi, 266 ffi ; ~ Kalmlri, 6 ffi, 85 ffi. : — 
irregular substantives, 6 ffi,; compound 
substantives, 13 f.: — adjectives, 86 f£. ; Pro- 
nouns, 169 ft., 219 ffi.j correlative pronouns 
and adverbs, 223 : — • numerals, 247 ffi. : — 

emphatic suffix 251 f . : — analysis 269 ff. 

grain as a spirit-scarer 117 

Grant, Alexander, account of Calcutta (Black 
Hole), 293 ffi: — flight from Calcutta «..••• 300 
Grenville, Lord, writes about the Andamans. 826 

grisoio grosso 160 

grosso = cruse 159 f . 


Gugra, a name on the Central Asian Indo- 

Chinese coins, 51 :— = ? Yijaya 

Qugradama, see Gugra 

Gugramada, see Gugra 

Gugratida, see Gugra 

Gumhataiinthe Tangd Pass,-ruins at, 25 ffi ; 

== Mo-su, 60: — excavations at, described, 
27 f . ; plans of the ruins at. Plates III. and 

TV. to face 

Gurais = Gur6z 

Gurezi Dialect of Shind, 93 fE.; its geographi- 
cal position 


56 

51 

51 

51 


26 

93 

93 


habeet ss bitt 

Habib-UllSSh Sh^lh ‘Attyat-Ulldh (saint)*”!!!'!! 307 

%6 

Hanna, Capt., and the Invisible Bank 325 

Hararsiifaha-d6va of Mithila, 1326 A. D. .„!!! 57- 
Ha^an Bahri, a Brfihman convert 246 

]^$an Gangd £ 

Ha^an Kh6n (Bahmani) 242, 244 

Hasan Sh6ih (Bahmani) ! I84 

hemp (juice) gg 

Hindi, Eastern, defined, 262 its name dis- 


cussed, 264 speakers of, 264 geogra- 
phical position of, 264 origin of, 264 
dialects of, 263 grammar, 265 'ffi- de- 
^^on, 265 ^ pronouns, 265; conjugation, 
2^^§i?onunciation 


Hindu ruins at Bhai in the Tangd Pass 25 

Hindus in Bun6r ; 20, 24 

Hlranayaka, king of the rats jgg 

Hiuen Tsiang on Bun5r, 44 f . : — his road 

measnrements in Bundr ^ 

HolweHs defence of Calcutta, 300 : — at the 

Black Hole 296,299 

boney as a Bpirit-soarer jjy 

horns as spirit-Soarer 

house-building, folklore of 304 

Hum6yfin Sh&h Bahmani 242 ff. 

Husain bin Hagan, brother of Khalf Hagan... 213 

Hdshyftr = Ni?fi,m-ul-Mulk ff. 

illustrator words 204 

Urn, Mt., in the Tang6Pass, 19:— mscrip- 

tions on Mt., 23 : — iirthas on Mt 24 

Ily& ='Elijah, 195; KhwSijd* Elhizar I95 

incense as a spirit-scarer 1I7 

indicator words 203 

Indo- Aryan V emaculars. East Central Group 

of... 262 ffi. 

Ilyas = Elias I95 

inexhaustible supplies 304 ' 

inscriptions at Barkfli in Bundr, 3$ : — at Bi- 
shunai in the Tang5 Pass, 23 f . : — at Mul- 
laisap in Bun6r, 88 f . : — at Miangfim in the 
Tang6 Pass, 23 : — at Nawakili in BunSr, 

88 : — at Zangi Kh&n Banda in Bundr ... 3g f. 

integer words 208 

Interview Island 323 

introducer words 204 

Invisible Bank, the 325 

iron as a substituted blood sacrifice 140 

Ismd^il Husaini ^afawi 32o 

Ism&*il Mukh Afghan 142 f . 


jackal in folktales I57 

JafEar, Mt., near Tursalr, ruins bn 25 

Jahnfir, Eiver,.: I33 

Jal61Kh4ja Bukh&ri ; 2*49 

J am&lgarhi, Buddhist ruins at 14 

Jamkhandi, siege of 149 f. 

3(^neu 252 

Jaque, Marquis de St., at the siege of Cal- 
cutta >.« ; 296 

Jarathgava, the kite 157 

Jatak Baya of Wairagadh \ 286 

Jauhar Habshi (slave) 291 

JindS» Pir — HhwdjA Khizar 195 

Junnar 3O3 

Juvur in the Tangd Pass described, 19 5 Hindu 
rook seulpturbs at, described...... 20 


Kadphisfess Oo^o,'com of, ^fouhd'at'Eingar- 


galai ..........r. IB 

Kalto, 319; si^ of 2ll 
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Kalburg^, 160, 190, 310; — Ahsdn^bdd, 161, 
319 : — fotmdation of, as a capital, 143 : — 


History of the kings of * 141 . 

Kalhar, 161: — =? Karh^d 317 

Kalliana, siege of 150 f. 

£!alyl>na Hatak, (Cuttack) in folktales ......... 159 


ItlLm^^vara Thakkura (Sugauna) of Oini, Cv 


1326 A. D 69 

KSiuara, attack oU 286 £. 

Klanbari 145 

K4nchi = HS^nchipura 290 

KS^nchipura, attack on 26 

Kandahar of the folktales = '^andhdr in the 

Deccan 145 

KandhSir in the Deccan 146, 308 

Haniyan, a Tamil poet 32 

Kanva Dynasty, list of the 168 

Kan^ganlri', the TamiJ poet 27 

Har&n 281 

Karapa in Bundr, description of the ancient 

road at 28 

Kai^uragaura, a folktale tank 158 

KSsim Barid-i-Mamdlik, 316: — = Kdsim 

Turk 308 

Kasmirl Grammar, 6 85 fE., 169 219 ff., 

247 £E., 269 

Haw4m-ul-Mulk Turk 305 

Keen’s flight from. Calcutta 801 

Khalf Hasan, 213 Malik-ut-TajSr, 189 fE,, 

209 fE„ 237, 239 

Kh^n EIhS.ni»n, 188: — = Ahmad Khan (Bah- 

mani) 186 

Khand6.r in the Deccan 145 

Khdrepatan 150 

Khawdss KhSin = Kflsim Turk SOS 

Kh61n&, siege of 285 

Kh6rl&, siege of 211 £E., 282 

Khotan, Indo-Chinese coins of 55 

Khw^-ja Jah^,277 5 builds the domes at Bidar, 

286 : — death of, 289 ; — = Ahmad Kh&ii 
(Bahmani), 186 = Makhdflm Khw&jah 

J ahfln, 218 ; — Muhammad hin *Ali BS.ward£, 

236: — = Kajm-ud-Din Gil4ni 243 

Khw&jSi KhSisS. = KhwS.jdr Khizar ............... 195 

Khw^jSi Khizar 195 

Kh'zr6*jah Mahmfld Gflwfln 278, 282, 284 'E, 

Kingargalai in the Tangd Pass decribed, 

15 : — ruins at, described, 16 ; resemble 
the Gandhjira ruins, 16; plans of ruins 
at, plates I. and II. facing 16 coin of 

Ooemo Kadphises found at 18 

KirKh&n 150 

hirsh sss cruse 160 

kiss as a spirit-scarer 117 

kissing the hand as a spirit-scarer,.,...— 117 

‘ kites in folktale 117 

knots as spirit-scai’ers 117 


Kd-P6rum-Q6ra;^, the Ghoia king 29 £E. 

Kol, an Andaman Tribe ... 164 

Kolh4pflr, 151, 31 7 : — campaign in 284 f. 

Kondavir, siege of 285, 289 

Konkan, 810 ; attack on, 292 ; campaign in the, 

284 f. : — doings of ‘Al4-ud-Din. Bahmani 

inthe....kk..... 150 

Kot4ghir 812 

K6vilak6nd4 315i 819 

Krish^, Hirer 191 

Kuki, origin of the name 161 f, 

Knli Khawfli^j^ Khin Hamadflni 310 

Kuli Kutb-ul>Mulk Hamad4nl 815 

Kiu'ia in Bundr 42 

kursi = genealogy 56 

‘kur'Otsh = cruse 160 

KuJ;b-Sh4hi Dynasty 316 

Kutb-ul-Mnlk =: Kuli Khawd^s Kbdn Hama« 

ddni 310, 316 

Kutur 150 


Kyd, Major, of the Andamans,^ 323 ff. : — his 
report on the Andamans..... 328 fE., 331 


Labyinnth Islands 324 

Laghupathdnaka, king of the crows 155 f . 

Lakhimd ^hakurdin (Sugauna) of Oini, 

1400 A. D 57 

Ldlbeg, story of, 224 : — = Bdhmiki 224 

Lalbdgi scavengers, rites of the, 56 ; — sects,. 224 

lamp black as a spirit-scarer 116 

lamps, customs in the Central Provinces Ill 

language, def . of, 199 : — families of, def . of, 

200: — group of, def. of 200 

Le Beaume at the siege of Calcutta 296 

leather as a spirit-scarer 11 7 

lifting as a spirit-scai*er 117 

liquor as a spirit-scarer, 117 f. ; — for the 

dead I13 

Long Island 327 

Lun, a tribe of Dards 93 

lustration, Hicobars 261 


Macket, siege of Calcutta, 295 : — * flight from 

Calcutta ^00 

Mdgadhi Prdkrit, derivatives of.... 265 f , 

magic, book of 303 

Mahdban, Mt., in Bundr, =« P Aornos 40 £. 

Mahdvana Vihdra in Bun4r, 58: — =Pinj- 

kotai .....59 

Mahmfld Bahmani... 292 

Mahmfld Khdn (Bahmani) 209, 213 

Mahmfld Khilji — his quarrel with ‘Ald-ud- 
Din Ahmad Bahmani, 240 ff. ; — wasKizdm 

Shdh Bahmani 278 

Mahmfld Shdh Bahmani.... 305 fl*. 

MahmOd Shdh of GujaiAt. 279 811 
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218, 241, 320 ; — siege of 151, 210 

MaimM MustafS.S.bdd ••• 218 

MajUs-i-Rafi' 'Adil Elidri, 317 ; — = Malik 

Tils of Turk, 309 kis death 819 

Majlis-i-Shaii£ Bashir Khud&wmd Kh§,h... 820 f. 
Makhdumah JaMn, mother of Niz&m Shah 

Bahmani, 277 her death 285 

MakhdOm Khwdja JahS^n 218, 242 

Malik Barid 818 

Malik DinSr DastOr-i-MamS^lik, a euuach ... 809 

Malik Hasan NizS.m-ixl-Mulk Bahri 305 

Malik *ImS.d-ud>Din 143 

Malik Khdsh Eadam Turk Aziz -ul-MTilk 809 

Malik Mahmdd Afghan ; 286 

Malik Mib = Ni^am-ul-Mulk Bahri 305 f . 

Malik Ni^m-ul-Mulk Bahri 285, 289 

Malik Taghi of Gttjar§.t 148 

Malik-nt Tij&r, 2E7, 289 : — =5 Ehalf Hasan, 

189 fE., 209 ; — 2= Khwiijah Mahmdd 

Gi>T7S.n 27g 

Malik TiJsuf Tnrk 809 

Malikpdr 288 

Malkaidl 145 

Maldr 289 

M&lw&, goremor of 288 f* 

Mdnma {Maitrdyaniya) ^rautasMra ......... 83 

Mdnavagnhya-Mra 88 

MdndO, siege of 157 

Mangalberah Mangalv^dhd. 812 

Mangali, position of, discussed 44 

Manningham, siege of Calcutta, 295 : — flight 

from Calcutta 298 

Manthara, the king of the turtles 158 

Manthardvati in Magadha, a folktale forest,.. 156 
Mapletoft, siege of Calcutta, 295 : — flight 

from Calcutta 301 

Maratha marriage customs, 162, 224 : — note 

on 112 

Marbaut = Malik-ul-Maut, Lord of Death ... 161 
marriage customs, Marathas, 162 : — Panj&bi, 

382: — maternal uncle 162 

marriages, Maratha, note on 112 

Masnad-i ^Ali ‘Adil Kb&n.. 816 

MauL&oS. Sharf-ud-DinMS.zandar6.ni (saint)... 216 

Maurya Dynasty, list of the 168 

McPherson Bay 324 

McPherson Strait 824 

Mears, Lieut., at the Andamans 826 

measurem^ts, rustic names for. 196 

Medak, siege of 807 

medim ? duanee 160 

metals as spirit-scarers 114 

metamorphosis of serpents 193 

MiSrngSm, inscriptions at, in the TangS Pass. 28 

Hinehin^s flight from Calcutta 300 

318 : — = MubSrakS.bfld, 155 siege 
- of;'lS6-,-312i EMDurkaTOt! of ... ........ 154 f. 


miiTor as a spirit-scarer 113 

MirzS, Adham (saint) 307 

MirzS> Habib-Ullah 244 f. 

MirzS* Nflr-UMh (saint) 218 

MithilA mediaeval kings in 57 

MiyS»h Mahmfld NizSm-ul-Mulk 236 

Miyflh Muhammad Nizam-ul-Mulk (saint) ... 216 

money defined 103 

Moplas, a popular song of the 64 fic. 

mortar and pestle, folklore of 304 

Mo-su = Gumbatai ••••••«.• •*. ......... ...... ... 60 

MubarakflbSd =? Miraj 155 

MOchal, siege of 285 

Mudgal, siege of 238 

Mudbol, 145 : — siege of 1^0 

Muhammad GisO-daraz, Saiyid 186 f. 

Muhammad EhS>h (Bahmani) rebellion of ... 238 
Muhammad Ehfln hin Mahmud KhUn (Bah- 

mani) 183 

Muhammad ShS;h Bahmani 151 fE., 180, 188 f 

Muhammad ShS;h 11, Bahmani 282 

Muhammad Sirdj Junaidi, ShSkh 154 

Muhammad Siraj-ud-Din, Sh6kh 182 

Muhammad&bS.d = Bidar 216,218 

Muhammadanism, forced conversion of 

Hindus to 237 

Muir^s flight from Calcutta 301 

Muj&hid ShS>h Bahmani 181 

MujShid ShS>h Balwant Bahmani 182 

Mullaisap in BtmSr, inscriptions at 38 1 

Mimdargi 145 

^^unisvara, a god 157 

music as a spirit-scarer 118 

muslin = calico 196 

MustafaSbad = DSbhol 8U 


Najm-ud-Din GilS>ni......a 248 

NS^ladi, a Tamil poet 80 

names, Nicobars, object of changing 261 ' 

Nasir Eh&h of Asir 237 

NA^ir-ud-Din, a title of lsmfl‘il Mukh AfghSn. 142 

Nasr^i-Be-NaziTf a Mopla virsion of the 65 

NAr&yana of TelingAn^, the Hindu opponent 

of *AI§i‘-ud-Din Bahmani 146 

Narsingh (godling) in KArigrA 84 

Narsinha Raya of R§.jtoundri 288 

Nauser in the Tang6 Pass, ruins at, describ- 
ed 18 fE. 

Naugaz NAg6p, a naugaea tomb at NAgpflr.r. 28 

naugaza tombs in the Central Provinces 28 

Nawakili in BunSr, a mound at, 38 1 — in- 
scription at ... 88 

necklaces, dedicatory ; 195 

I Nicobarese, notes en the 258 fE. 

I Nil Derai in the TangS Pass, ruins 20 f. 
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Ni'mat&bM 190, 236 

Ni?to SMh Balimani, 27 7 if . : — war with 
Mahmftd Khilji, 273; defeated by Mah- 

mdd Xhilji 279 

Ni^S.m-Til-Mulk, 282 : — = Hdshyir (slave) ... 187 

Nixon’s house at Calcutta 297 

noise as a spirit-scarer 118 

numbers, even, Nioobarese, 255 £f. : — uneven, 

Nicobarese . ... 25^ 

Nusratib&d == SS.gar * 186 


pupils of the eye, throbbing of the 140 

Purgatory in Salsette 113 

purification ceremonies after death, Nico- 
barese, 254 : — by ablution, Nicobars 261 

Purra-Nannurruj the, described 29 

Putham’s house at Calcutta 297 

qifB^Mrsh ....160 

quHjbB — 160 


object in grammar, def . of the 204 

O’Hara’s flight from Calcutta «... 300 

oil as a spirit-scarer 118 f. 

omens 804 

ongtang-hirdha 262 

Onychaund = Omichand .... 295,299 

Orissa, BAjk of, death of, 285 : — rebels 
against Bahmanis 277 


Penang = Prince of Wales Island 328 ff. 

Perun = Slavonic Thunder god 195 

Padma-simha (Sugauna) 58 

Plldsh5.h in the TangS Pass, ruins at. 20, 22 f. 

Pajja Eange, the, in ancient GandhSra ...... 14 

pala, its place in the Indian Troy scalea 103 

PandhSrei described 43 

P&ndiyan Nambi of the Madura Dynasty, a 

royal TamiJ poet 81 

P5ihgal, siege of 188 

PaiMla 318 


Parkatapah 286 f. and n. 

Pasand Khdn murders Malik Mib 806 

Piccard at the siege of Calcutta 299 

Pi9ii*S»n-thaiy5r, the Tamijl poet, 29 flf. : — 

native of Pi^ar near Madura 30 

Pinjkotai = Mah5.vana, 59 f.:— ruins at, in 
Buner, described, 34 jff. : — Yihara at, de- 
scribed, 35 : — plans of ruins at, Plates YI. 

and YII. to face 35 

Pir Babd @^bib, the chief saint of Buner 24 

porcupine q^ls as spii'it’scarers 140 

Porrin = ? Perrins 295 

Portuguesse 298 

Pottiy&r, the Tami][ poet 29 £f. 

prayer, folklore of 304 

predicator words 204 

prefixes, radical, in Andamanese, 229 f, : — 

referent, in Andamanese 230 f. 

pregnancy, customs in the Central Provinces, 

111 : — gives light to the throne to a 

widow 303 

Prince of Wales* Island = Penang 328 ff. 

Proper names in the Th&n& District 110 f • 

property, periodical distribution of, in Bun6r.. 21 

PuchikwSir, an Andaman Tribe 164 

pulse, folklore of 604 


Badham’s flight from Calcutta 301 

rain custom in the Central Pi'ovinces Ill 

B.4ja Bustam, his massacre of the saiyids ... 240 

B5*jamundrt, siege of 285, 288 

Bajamundry, a story of 155 f. 

rahtihob and ^ala, the poles of the Indian 

literary Troy scales 103 

B§m Takht, a tirtha on Mt. Ilm 24 

B^mgir... 319 

Batan XlAh 314 

rati and tdla, the poles of the Indian popular 

Troy scales 108 f. 

rats in folktale 156 

Bayachal in Telihg&nd 238 

B5.yachfir..r 309, 317 

Beddiok, Surgeon, at the Andamans 331 

referent words, 204 : — conjunctor words, 

204 : — substitute words 204 

E^ga in Bundr, ruins at 33 

Benny’s house at Calcutta 297 

Bodneijj H. M. S. 327 

roots in Andamanse 229 f. 

ropes, ritual use of 139 f . 

BOpa-zAr^yana, a title of the Sugauna line ... 57 
Bussel’S) Lady, house at Calcutta 296 

sacrifice, 161 : — human 252 

Saddle Hill.... 327 

Sagar, 145, 160, 310 ; -- = Nu^i-at&hSd 185 f. 

saint, miraculous proceg|ings of a, 804; — 
manies sister of Nawa*307 ; royal mani- 

ages of, object of 307 

SaisunS^ga Dynasty, list of the 168 

Saiyid Ajali (samt) 242 

Saiyid Xharif (saint) 286 

Saiyid Tahir, poet 246 

Saiyid^h§,d = Mundargi 145 

Saiyid-i-Sharif Manjalah (saint) 271 

saiyids, massacre of the, at Ch§*kan 234 f . 

sdlagram 224 

S5.1dr Hamzah, his massacz'e of the saiyids... 240 

Salsette, customs in 113 ff. 

salt, customs in the Central Provinces Ill 

salutation as a spirit-scarer 119 

sand, ropes of 139 f. 

Sangam5shwar, siege of 285 
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Sanglxau, description of, 15 f. : — ancient war 
near, 15 : — Buddhist remains at, 15 : — 


old 15 

Sarang =r Ha^an Bahri...* 246 

Saturday, death on 140 

Saurasint FrSikrit 266 

Scape, Thackeray^s Mr 276 

scape-goat 152 

seapy = sepoy 152 

seeds as spirit-scarers 140 

sentence, as a unit of grammar, 198 : — func- 
tions of the 198 

sepoy, earliest known instance 162 

serpent, disguise of 193 

serpents, customs in the Central Proyinces... Ill 

Shfih Bnrh&n-nd-Din Khalil-UUdh (saint) 236 

Sh§.h Bxuj in Bidar 807 

Sh^ Habib-miah (saint) 239 

Sh&h±halil.UlldhL (saint) 218,239 

Sh§,h Muhabb-IJUah (saint) 239, 277 

Sh^h Ni^mat-Ull^h (saint) 209 

Shah Mr-ud-Din Ni'mat-XJUah W&li (saint). 213 

Sha^kdt in Bun^r, ruins at, described 41 f . 

Sliams-nd*Dtn DfiM Shdh Bahmani 184 f* 

Shams-nd-Din = Isma^il Mukh Afghan 143 

Shan-ni-lo-shi, ancient ronte to 60 f 

Sharkah, siege of 237 

Shikh Azari (poet) 216 

Shina, Gurezi Dialect of 93 f£. 

Shir Malik 217 

Sidoo Harbour '« 826 

SikandarBlxan Bukhari 240 

Sikandar Elhan, WiM of Telingana 145 

Siraj KUh 245 f, 

Sirdj-ul-^uM 120 

Sirkah, the rebel 239 

Siva-siriiha of Mithiia, 1400-01 A. D 57 

Siya- snhha-para = Gaj a-ratha-pura 58 

son, adventures of a widdow’s... 303 

soul, of the recently dead Nioobarese, 254 : 

departure of the 118 

speech, def. of, 199 ; — ipEect of, to the primi- 
tive mind 721. 


spirit-scaring among the Nioobarese, 253, 

268 in the Panjab, 66 : — in Salsette... 114 
spirits cause disease, 114:— of the dead Moo- 
barese, 253 f. ; refreshment of Nicobarese. 264 f. 

spittle, Telagu superstitions relating to 88 f, 

star, evil 140 

stem, in grammar, def. of, 199 ; — in Anda- 
manese-.... 229 f. 

Stone, Patrick, of the Andamans ... 323 C, 827 f. 

stones, precious, as spirit-scarers 119 

store-houses, ancient, in the TangS Pass 18 

notices of, in Bun^r, 62 f. : — at Bhai, 
ruin^^ 24 f . : — at Girarai in the Tange 
pa^ rwed, 21 ; — at Gumbatai in the 


Tang6 Pass, described, 25 :ff, : — at PaU- 
dhirei, 43 : — at Pinjkotai, 34 at B^ga, 
ruined, 33 ; — of Sunigr^m, described, 
33 :ffi. ; at Takhtdband, ruined, 37 f ; plan 
of, Plate YIII., to face 38: — ruined in 
Tang6 Pass, 17 f . : — at Tursak in the TangS 


Pass, ruined 22 

Subbudhi, the jackal... 157 

Suceess, Gaily 294 

Suug-Tnn on Bnn6r 45 f. 

Suhga Dynasty, list of the 168 

Sunigr^m, described, 33 f . : — ruins at, de- 
scribed, 33 : — plans of ruins at, Plate V. 

to face 33 

SOra in BunSr, a Urtlia 41 

Takht^band, mins at, in Btm6r 37 1 

Tamil Anthology of Ancient SoUgs, notes on 

the :. 29 ff. 

Tangai, ruins at 19 f. 

Tang6 Pass described, 15 f . ; — mins in, 

described 17 C 

Targal = Naregal P 309 

Tdrfkh-i-Jahdn-Ard 120 


Tazharai-uUMuMh, contents of the, 124 ff., 

128 ; — account of the, 120; version of 

the story of ‘AB-ud-Din Bahmanx...l53fE., 

181,191, 218 f., 242 
Telihg§.n4, 145 : — =« Tilang, 151 : — war in... 306 

Telugu folklore 153 £. 

Thirghakarna, the cat 157 

thread, sacred.,.. ; 252 

thunder, Slavonic god of 195 

Tilang = Teling&n^l 151 

time, rustic names for 196 

tobacco, folklore of 304 

tdlay its place in the Indian Troy scales 103 f. 

tombs, Musalm^n 163 

transcription, separate system of 93 

Tregeagle, a Cornish spirit 139 f. 

Troy scale, modem popular Burmese, de- 
scribed, 105 : — Indian literary, spread to 
Par Bast, 104 : — Indian popular, ti’aceable 

to the old Greek 104 

Troy scales, Burmese and Siamese, compared, 

105 ; Bui’mese and Siamese, identical, 106 ^ 
Burmo-Siamese = Indian literary, 106 ; — 
old Cambodian = Siamese == Burmo-Sia- 
mese = Indian Hterarj, 106 : — Chinese de- 
cimal, in^uence on Par Eastern, interna- 
tional commercial scale; Chinese dedimal^ 
induence of, 108 f. ; Chinese decimal, lise of, 

109 : — Par Eastern international described 
= Malayan, 107 : — Greek, possible spread 
to China, 109: — two concurrent Indian, 

103 ; Indian literary, 103; Indian popular, 

103 ; — Indian popular, spread of, to Indian 
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and Tibeto-Bimnan borders^ 107; Indian 
popular = ancient Cbinese, 108^ Indian 
Mubammadan, 104; Indo-European, 104 : — 
Malay, general average table, 106 : — Malay 

= Indian literary 106 

Troy weight, defined, 103 : — in India, double 
basis of, 103 : — in the Far East, 103 ; basis 
of cuaTenoy in the Ear East, 103: — = 

currency in Far East 109 

Tugbalbakbi of KalburgS, (slave) 184 

Turks, massacre of, at Bldar 305 

Tursak in the TangSPass, described:, 25:— • 
ruins at 

turtle in folktalea 158 

Twin Islands 324 

ITdgir, attack on 308 

Udydna = Bun4r, 14: — • peculiarities of an- 
cient masonry of, 16 ; — Hinduised nature 
of the t^uddbism in ancient... ... ...... ... «.• 20 

Uriahs, fight with Bahmanl kings 237 

urine as spirit-scar^ 115 

XJrraijfir, the Choja capital 29 

TarMd ssBerdr 319 

Vichithravana on the Gandak, folktale city... 156 
Yidyfipati, and his contemporaries ... 57 


Yijayanagar, 322 : — = Bij&nagar, 181 : ~ 
rebellion in, 288 ; attacks on ... 286 f., 289, 

292, 316 f . 

Vi^r, the, a Government vessel at the 

Andamans. «... 323 If. 

Yishnuvardhana of Bajamundry, story of ... 155 f. 
visitors, customs in the Central Provinces ... Ill 
Yisv4sa-devi, widow of Padma-simha of Su- 


gauna 

• a. ............ ... 58 

vows of abstinence, Nicobarese 

254 

Wairagadh, attack on 


Warangal, siege of 


Warrior near Tricihnopoly =Uri*aiyflr 29 n. 

water, a spirit-scarer 


WazMbad 


weight, Troy, in the Ear East... 


winnowittg-pan, folklore of 

.••••« ••• a. • 304 

witchcraft, a definition of^73: 

— objects of, 


73: — in India 71 ff. 

Witherington at the siege of Calcutta 298 

words, ftmctions of, 198, 203 . ; — iuherent 


qualities of 199 

Zafar Khdh (Bahmani) 209 

Zangi Xh&n Banda in Ban6r, inscriptions 
at. •• ... at.* .«# .M 38 f. 
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